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HE following hiſtory,--which- J have the 


*1% 


ANF honour to be permitted to lay before Your 


"Majeſty; is intended to give an idea of the 


Church from the beginning; ; of the tem- 
per, intrigues, and principles of the ſeveral parties ; and 


of 


1 
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government and docttine of the Engliſh 


again ; til f it was 1 fiabliſhed in the Time — 
rupted form, in which it ſubſiſts at this day under Vour 
Majeſty's auſpicious influence. 
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It 1s M eee SIR, of the following hiſtory, to 
detluce whole u wp” ordauſes and effects i this a 
ng Srogrels > ; the cauſes" w ich g en. Mr ld 
lamented at the time, in the former part of it, tho ſo 
diſguiſed by the artifices of the court of Rome, that 
many could not, and many pretended that they did not, 
diſcern them, till an effectual reſiſtance became imprac- 
ticable. In the latter part of this progreſs, oceaſioned 
by an uſurpation, fatal to the juſt authorit q and prero- 
gatives of the crown, as well as to the rights and pri- 
vileges of the church, Vour Majeſty knows the miſeries 
from which this kin gdom was delivered: and Vour ſub 
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jects will ſee and feel themſelves happy in a £01 it 


of that deliverance; under a prince whois ye yrcalous 
to preſerve che bleſſings of the reformation. in their fu 
extent." lo : voinneod oy moi diu 
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7y b 1 ho de aſa $ R, of the 3 with e 
the En gliſh hiſtory 1s replete, to bring the fatal politicks 


of. remoter ages into view; 3 if 1 have ex EX] oſed. "the mil. 
| "taken meaſires | of. ſome other: princes, nated: u Gr 


miſcarriages, and the 411 effects ö thts mes arciages in 
their conduct, this I ſerve to throw a fuftre on kn 
Wifdem and inegfit of Vor Majelty's ; OI A. : 
tration; 3 Full of gh! to FS. and f Kappidef 
to Your MS... 5 
8 "wr 3 Sin, cannot 6100 their .oratitude to- 
wards a ſovereign, who has approved himſelf their " fa- 


ther in a conſtant preſervation of thei - rights and J- 
berties, when 2 read here the many attempts that | 


FR been made on both, by ſeveral kings. of 8 8 
againſt reaſon and apainſt ian: And it is impoſlible in 
0 0 for Us, to und ftand the whole extent of our 
happineſs under the government of Kane GE FORCE the 
ſecond, any « otherwiſe. than by a compariſon of the times 
we live in, with the miſeries that have been inflicted 
upon other ges, under 1 Princes. 
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weit me, e 7 to 1 ow, Yar I ſhall 
at leaſt have anſwered one end of writing hiſtory in this 
3 Work —and the nobleſt end of 2 all, * of inſtructing 
poſterity 7 by y. the. examples of 5 times — in taking 
Saen ion 725 the 1 inſtadces of tyranny and op- 
reſſion which | are here "exhibit ed, to inculcate leſſons, 


Vor- L * A ä 


1 


vi PDE DIC ATA 9 N. 
to my countrymen, of loyalty and Ne to the beſt 


of princes. mh . e 
| IC ENT SHR a ene robber eval. 3% 


Whill the inhabitants of this country retain a proper 
; lenſe of. liberty and religion, Your, Majeſty. cannot fail, 
indeed, to poſſeſs Vourſelf, nor to deliver down to N 
deſcendents, the hearts of all Vour ſubjects, with the 
inheritance of the crown. \ But, 81 R, notwithſtanding 
all Your Majeſty s, pious / care, an indifference to. chri- 
ſtianity among the higher order of Your people i is getting 
ſuch an aſcendant, and among the lower there is ſuch an 
increaſe of popery and enthuſiaſm, that ſo far as theſe 
ways of thinking have any influence, there is reaſon to 
fear that our liberty may become licentiouſneſs, and that 
our Pure 8 1 55 be turned into ſuperſtition. N 


Under this alarming its, to N che breaſt 
4 no good man can be a ſtranger, Tthought I could not 
acquit myſelf of my duty 'to Your Majeſty, and my 
country, in a work of more utility---having already con- 
tributed my endeavours towards ſtopping. the growth of 
Infidelity---than to. lay open the errors, the miſchiefe, 
and the iniquities of Popery, in a clear and true detail of 
its 2 7 7 25 and . e over be Tag Church. 


* 
— 


Ok. this book i is, s, that 1 have prefurtied to beg | 
the gracious patronage and acceptance of Your Majeſty ; A 
wel pee 


not for the ſake of my performance -—for that would be 
a vain preſumption — but becauſe of the honeſt 3 inten- 


tion 


N | | | 440 


DEDICATION ' wi 
tion and important nature of the undertaking, as well as 


of that zeal and fidelity with which I have all "I life 
e myſelf, 


SIR, 
Your Majeſty's 
moſt obedient 


moſt dutiful 


moſt devoted ſubject 


FERDINANDO WARNER. 
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HERE is no application of, the us ning, agreeable. to to 
05 human ha ture. hiſtory 3 nor is any lady 
do train us up to er and to public virtue. "This 
18 he! 0 ene of an le writer: and if we allow it to be 
true, chen the hiſtory of our native, country, wherein ey 
finds examples, in his own profeſſion, ey, when D 
ners, muſt be of all hiſtory whatſoever, the beſt, — the moſt 
x neceſſary.” With good reaſon "therefore. might Sir W. TzMIE 
COT «that fuch a nation as ours, fo applauded. for its mn 
and Rappy inſtitutions, ſo flouriſhing in arts and le and ſo 
adorned ' with” excellent writers in e Kinds, yet ua: not 
have produced? one good” or approved general Kiſtory of incl, 
The authors, „Jays he, art ate mean and vulgar, tedious in their re- 
le injudicious i in the choice of” what was fit to be told, or 5 
to be let alone, with little order, d. in a wretched. le: 
tho it's a ſhame to be 1 1 f 1 Ho 
Ft it is hardly" Wörth the tinte "= to be informed ; ſince 
or that end a man muff read over 4 l Bay rather ens. books 
1 all muſt be content to forget get möre chan he he remember 
Indeed this complaint has bern removed, in ſome Laers [ 
that time, as to civi "naval," And erden ir Irs; but wi 
rege t eccleſiaſtical, it'is a8 juft, Ut This day, as it was t 


2 Was Ini 
n 38516 Ol! hit n — 7 011511 2 Suu G28 


vol 71 L a | There 


2 


255 
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ſutd. For * the external polity of the church of England, which 


ii "0 286 F 008 


T here are ſome particular periods of our church hiſtory, it 
muſt be owned, which have been wrote by men of great abilities 
and character; fuch as the antiquities of As Britiſh churches by 
biſhop STiLLINGeLEET, Dr. InzT's hiſtory of the Engliſh church 


| to the death of king Joun, and thar moſt excelent hiſtory of 


the reformation by biſhop BusxneT. Theſe have all been of great 
uſe to me, I confeſs: and I have bad wery bade dee en 
any other modern writers, in compiling the following work. _ 


then theſe hiſtories reach only thro ſome certain periods, 
any tranſactians in the ſtate; Sa 


r 
which relate to different nations, and Se 5 roi 


the hiſtory of the church. Mr. Col LIER's indeed is a general ec- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory to the death of CHARLES the ſecond; and he 
is the only author before me who has attempted it fo far, in this 
large and comprehenſive form in which it is now offered the 
publick. The character, however, of this work of Mr. Cor- 
LIER's, I have no need to ſay, is extremely low: it has been 
given the world by biſhop Nicholsod in his hiſtorical library, 
from * mir rather, unden ſhould take an account of it 


: ays the bithopy 


| a in hi rky in which © * S paid — 


ops and fee : 

| wry rting out, 1 e buſineſ cond 
« - was, to compromize. the di 
« chürches of England and Rome, and to ih fundamens 
te tal hereditary right of ſucceſſion to the i crown of this 
« realm, ſupported by paſſive obedien . reſiſtance. 
Such hence” being the character af the 1 church 
hiſtory that we, 1252 by a proteſtant writer, it — to me to 
be a work. which could not be unacceptable, to oompile from the 
beſt authorities, '2 new eccleſiaſtical f of the — 
tion, detached as far as it could be, from all its co that 
it K be full TOPS: 1 5 3th N 0757 een 


Whoſoever obſerves. 7 1 unay 


portant event the ſtate of edel ficke r= 
time, may perhaps be of of eie e bed eh 
reſted in its hiſtory. But this opinion would be erroneous and ab- 


& of late years hath been confined within very narrow bounds, had 
* ſome centuries paſt a much larger circle: and a very conhder- 
* able influence in all national affairs: it had indeed fo great an 
influence, 


„ 


n K 1 1 G K kt 


influence, < that the welfare of the ſtate was as much affected 
« with the ri right or the wrong uſe of eeglefinſtical jutiſdiction, as. 
* — — loapbg," To be entirely igs 
norant then of theſe tranſa tion, even in the former ages, as lc 
Bol ix GDRORE ſays, would indeed be ſhimeful; tho to be learned 
about therm is aridiculous affectation . Nut he who has not ſtudied 
« and acquired a thoro knowlege of our eccleſiaſtical conſtitution; 
i during che —— in all the variety of events by 
<« Which it hath been affected, Aude eupg datt lids U e 
„ ˙ A 
in the early ages, - but-yery lightly :©and. pet theft 
were ſo many obſcure and doubtful to be cleared fo 
many plain miſtakes to be rectified in the beſt hiſtoriats Who hac 
copicd them from others, and ſo many parts of our eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory. to be delivered from the fabulous antiquities which hadl 
diſgraced it, that I found it a taſk f — ave labdur, 
to extract a ſeries of trus hiſtory, not — Ul che helps 
that I had from thoſe who-'had: gone before me. "Box ch has 
been the wretched ignorance of ſome df out old hiſtorians, who 
have made a continued mixture ef truth and 2 W 
difficult to diſtinguiſh and S a judgment: Sift bes Kbcwile 
been” the — -prgudice of other \iitets, tx 
bave-enriched it with a ptofuſion of - miracles and legefics formed 
to-juſtify the "errors and ſuperſtition - of the dt of Rea | 
and this hath greatly added te the trouble of a Hir X 
whoſe dun it is to diſcover and o. rectify /thels tikakes 
ure, tothe ug nd ops whi pred in hag 
LTH} GERI FS 22 
ne tene Jad. e 14430 ——_ 2 78 
CCC 
authors; ancient Md modern; e ae who have wrote of 
our church hiſtory within the period I propoſed. But I hav 
omitted purpoſely. thro the whole any reference to the p 
from whence my: materials have been cllected; becauſe: 1 
— — 1 diliver: nothing? new, than ts 
break th thread of the ſtory, and to make the pages inclegant 
and confuſed. - 1 | 
to cuety writer; and in this kiffory hath been 
. but yet all the facts chat are bete in- 
ſerted have never been put together in any other hiſtory, nor 
2 9 . | 
l whather 


N S R F. A&A G k 


152 Mr ge and manner are algerell for the-bette? the reader 
r For ures: hs _ ng 
are. red, IE, are Ag the ſuggeſted to 
E na 8 al perſons, 
5 t are given, n Princip being almoſt all of them 
Peculiar to this hiſto + Are-cnough Ebcliele ts diſinguiltu tds 
an icin! works. de D 71550 i 20bwont voor n b bus“ 
yd. ee 0, We 1 2413. Ils ni colmnd D /e abel d pur? 
ths oe of, my, authorities; I haue endeavoured / to tag 
oft — nd the ne, theileveral: ages 


iro. the 0 — a — — England;iJohave g 
the C2 have — allowed in both. -Burin 
ing various.aud — Jaa. gteat affairs thro ſo many cen- 
—.— 3 but! that ſomething, will ſtill remain Ob- 
trunſactions may. perhaps be deſcribed improperly, 
miſtakes in facts and 3 -have eſcaped met As 
che record and merborials how. remaining, an 


= 


ay 1 hue ens Þ bad, would:;direct me in theſe parti- 
"818. ener to — from fuck 


e ur web 
cept, choſe . == ET es Expert! . TY 
RzTz:was in, the right to ay, 8 chat on one night — 
< if. hiſtorians, who. meat, of, Mutter with. which they have Had 
7  agthing. to do, miſtake ſo oſten; When it is impoſſible for. 


. been neareſt to [the facts nat to aniftake-likes- = 


Fo wiſe on numberleſsp © mere Appearance, 
Lo falſe in evexy; circumſtance, for, the: real truth. All chat L 
can ſay is, that I have endeavoured throwout the er 
SINE the merie of being impartial ; to let facts and perſons ap- 
pear in their, proper light, without 
MID that has been well \atteſted,..to: ſerve 2 
e the duty, but in my opinion, is one 
e 
= Saen to IEICE ſuperſtition, 
hl Lore down, a genenaecrlaſaſtical hüten) ot the Bag 
Mr] ak of Ne. and falſe accounts. But 


authority. ind —— 


3 For 


pbſervations, together with the characters 


5 Or diſguiſing, & <a ; 


3 Which cabtradidts the: 


Dot heen With deſfigns-:but throne! = 
= k od dir 3 


e pF 


For-in the execution of this work, I have obſerved, as \ cloſely 
as u materials would enable me, the plan which Crczrochas 
laid down, and which LIV followed. The fundamental laws 
of a compleat hiſtory, as Cie RR O gives them, are, that the 
writer ſhould not dare to affirm what is falſe, ſuppreſs what is 
true, nor give any fuſpieion of favour! or diſaffection; that in 
explaining the hes he ſhould Tchhetimes inerpoſe his own 
judgment on che merit of them ; in relating the aQs upon thoſe 
councils, that” de ſhould explain the nianner how they were 
brought about, and diſtinguiſh thoſe events which 828 
to chance or raſhneſs, from thoſe which were the effect only of 
politieal prudenee; that he ſhould like wiſe deſcribe the particular 
characters ef all the great perſons who bear any conſiderable part 
in the ſtory; and ſhould dreſs up the whole in a clear and uni- 
form ſtile, without afſe@irig aan ornument, or feeking any other 

praiſe but of perſpicuity.” To follow this plan, and this alone, 
1 think, ite hüteey⸗ and wassenes fate Hag ef this: at 
tempt at leaſt, where his materials would enable him to arrive at 
theſe perfections, tho he may give us a plain and true detail of 
facts, yet eannot be ſaid to be e for the nobleſt end of 
hiſtory is unattained. Thñus noble Writer abovementioned 
„ unt we have no general hiſtory to be compared 
<« with ſome of other countries; and the only two pieces or par- 
. . 
se the ancient, are che reign ene gron: the ſev 
„% Bacon, and the hiſtory of our civil wars by my lo 
4 Hm: He ſhould hive added, the hiſtory of the reformation) 
and of his own time, by biſhop Bozxzr, equal-at leaſt to the 
laſt, and vaſtly ſuperior every way to the firſt; but e 
* e muſt be Wee e whey: eg! 
| Having Ewe the ener ene wins be! is to en 
the following work, it may be proper that I ſhould acquaint him 
with what 72 1. not to Took for. It being my deſign then to 
urite only the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of my native country, I have 
ſtudiouſly avoided every thing which is foreign to the affairs of 
religion and the innen ol England; not concerning myſelf with 
civil, or parliamentary tranſactions, er ſe far only as they are inter- 
woven with che eccleſiaſtical; and without which the latter could 
not have bee fo well «underſtood; : Thoſe: have been 
daun out by 6thers tolerably: well: but the church hiſtory of 
r „ 
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at the beginning, has not had that fidelity and exactneſs beſtowed 
upon it which it ſeems to deſerve: for, to uſe an expreſſion of 
Lrvy's upon this occaſion, © my prejudice in favour of my under- 
<« taking deceives me greatly, or there never was a hiſtory more 
ce abounding with great examples, to be followed, or to be ſhun- 
<« ned.” Beſides, theonlyexternalvindication of the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, againſt the chicanery and the arts of Papiſts, it is well known, 
mult be ſought for in ſuch a work as this: and in an age wherein 
Popery is making a very viſible and eee. if J have 
only leſſened the labour and expences of thoſe, who have value 
enough for their religion to be intereſted in its defence, by bring- 
ing this defence into one clear and connected view with truth and 
impartiality, which cannot be found entire in any one beſides, I 
flatter myſelf that this hiſtory is a work of no ſmall importance 
to the publick, and the deſign of it is entitled to the public fa- 
vour. As I have rarely meddled with any affairs but what are 
purely eccleſiaſtical, the reader muſt not expect many mirthful or 
pleaſant paſſages. Here was no room to entertain him with the 
eloquence of orators and patriots in the ſenate, nor with the ſkill 
and courage of generals in the field; which are circumſtances that 
not only make other hiſtory more agreeable, but which give a great 
deal of room for ornament to the work. Here-was for the moſt 
part a dry and barren ſtory, related in much uncertainty and con- 
fuſion : and if this is more enlivened, treated with more clearneſs, 
and poliſhed more from its ruſt, than it hath hitherto been, the 
reader ſhould look for nothing further. Let him not, however, 
imagine from hence, that he will meet only with a heavy obſo- 
lete account of.canons and councils, with no hiſtorical tranſactions 
to amuſe, nor reflexions to entertain him. For, as diffidently as 
I think, and as modeſtly as I would ſpeak, of the execution of 
this undertaking, yet this much I will preſume to fay, that the 
mind of any reader muſt be of a very futile caſt indeed, which 
is not entertained in the following hiſtory. In conformity to cuſ- 
tom, and for the fake of brevity, I have given it only the title 
of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of England; but according to the na- 
ture of my work, I might have called it with propriety, the 
hiſtory of- the riſe, the Pr ls, and | declenſion of the power 
of the popes. in the Engliſh church; the hiſtory of their 
errors againſt truth and ſcripture, of the miſchieyous effects of 
their diſcipline on religion, and of the iniquities of their uſurpa- | 
tions over the rights and liberties of the Engliſh nation: Or 1 
might have called it, the hiſtory of the government and . 
| 8 : | ? of 
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of the ancient church of England, of its ſubmiſſion to the en- 
croachments of the ſee of Rome, of its ſlavery and oppreflion under 
the papal power, of its happy deliverance, and of its eſtabliſh- 
ment and perſeyerance in truth and liberty; for all theſe events 
are related in the following work. But there is no injuſtice done the 


reader, if he finds more in the performance than the title page 


ſeems to expreſs ; and he will certainly pardon the diſappointment: | 


I am not fo arrogant as to imagine, that, with all my care and 
aſſiduity, the following work is exempt from errors: I am ſure 
that none are committed willfully : but as the beſt hiſtorians 
which I have conſulted, appear, by comparing all their accounts, 


and by laying facts and dates together, to have made a great ma- 


ny miſtakes, it is probable' that ſome of them are copied in this 
Work. As imperfect however as it may be in ſome inſtances, I 
hope it will anſwer the great end which I had in writing it: this 
was not to ſerve a particular cauſe, nor to flatter any party, but 

to do a general good: to give art account in due order of time, as 
far as I was enabled by all our hiſtories, of the ſeveral changes 
in the government and the doctrine of the church of England; 
by which it would appear, that it was originally free and inde- 
pendent of any foreign authority arid juriſdiction whatſoever ; that 


the ſee of Rome, by degrees, and with much attifice- and ini- 
5 quity, uſurped this authority : that notwithſtanding this uſurpa- 


tion yet we did not leave the church of Rome, till the church 
of Rome left the original diſcipline and conſtitution of the ancient 
Engliſh church, and introduced cuſtoms and authority unknown 


to former ages. 


Should any one be of opinion, that 1 have done a diſſervice to 


my own order, by the warmth and freedom with which I cenſure 
many great eccleſiaſticks and ſome of the fathers of the church, 
let it be confidered in my juſtification, that this is a liberty which 
is abſolutely neceſſary to be taken, in order to render hiſtory, 
in the principal characters of it, more uſeful to the world. Let 
it further be conſidered, that ſuppoſing the worſt of the charac- 
ters I have exhibited, to be even blacker than it is drawn 
and where is there a profeſſion without wicked men belonging to 
it? — yet a reader muſt be very uncandid and injudicious, to 


throw upon a whole order in general, the defect and vices of 


individuals. But if theſe conſiderations are not ſufficient to ex- 
culpate me from this objeQtion, I can add another; that _ 


ta 


— 
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ill will 
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has been all along my deſire, that impartiality, which is the 
rareſt merit of an hiſtorian, may be the diſtinguiſhing character 
of this work, fo it may therefore have happened to me perhaps, 


no erer arg La grate ha worthy judge; «that 


< to avoid a byaſs one way, he took too ſtrong a ply the other, 
<«<- and out of mere im was rather unjuſt.” My intention 


was not to deviate from the truth, thro flattery to ſerve, or thro 


diſlike of others. The good eccleſiaſticks are mentioned with all 
poſſible reverence, as their due, and as an incitement to the liv- 
ing: but then indignation towards the tinworthy, is equally juſt, 
and a neceſſary warning to che bad. Nor did I imagine that it would 
be doing any honour to my proſeſſion, to do it at the expence of 
truth. I ſhall be very little concerned however at the malevo- 
lence of thofe who can make this objection being fully con- 


vinced of the truth of this remark of PI o which may be appli- 


ed concerning prelates as well as princes, ''* that ſuch as do-not 


enough hate and deteſt the wicked, can never love enough | 
©: the — ' But after all, I have lived long enough in the 
world to know, that it is very difficult for a writer on ecclefiaſti- 


to pleaſe any reader. and almoſt impoſſible to pleaſe 
1 Jags lived d long enough to know too, that the more 
a nan exerts himſelf, tho in the way of his profeſſion, to ſerve 


his country and religion, ſo the more he reproaches the idleneſs of 


others, who have better opportunities, and greater leiſure; and 


inſtead of rs thanks, he * only meet with their envy. and 
| - 
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Dunes, the ſole manageinent of all affaire in Britain Com- 


mitted to them — Their name whence derived Their 
Principles. The firſt planting of Chriſtianity in Britain, when, 
and by whom. Britiſh martyrs under the Diocleſian perſecu- 
tion. Council of Arles, their epiſtle to the biſhop of Rows. 
Council of Nice, its canons relating to the election of bi- 
ſhops, and the frequency of provincial fynods. The faith and 
ſervice of the Britiſh churches. The Arian hereſy. The riſe 


and herefy of Pelagianiſm. The infttrution of ſchools of learn- 
ing. The Callic Liturgy introduced. The declenſion of the 


Britiſh churches. The Saxon invaſion, and the e. and 
an deſcribed. 


BOOK "Ih 


Oak e confined to Wales and Cornwall. Converſion of 
V4 the Saxons. The kingdom of Kent firſt converted, and in 
what manner. The arrival of AusTiN and the miſſionaries 
from Rome. Aus rid made archbiſhop of the Engliſh---His 
Letters to pope Grzcory the great. The pope's inſtructions 
nin anſwer His model for the government of the Engliſh 
church. The ſee of Canterbury founded, and the cathedral 
church. The zeal of AvusTin to reduce the Britiſh biſhops 
to a conformity with the Roman church---His conference with 
them twice to that end---Rendered fruitleſs thro his pride-- 
His death and character. Affairs of the Engliſh church un- 


der LAwRENCR his ſucceſſor. The converſion of che kingdom 
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of Northumberland. A cathedral, and epiſcopal ſee founded 


at York, as a metropolis. Another epiſcopal ſee in its room 
at Holy-iſland. Character of Al DAN its firſt biſhop. Con- 
verſion of the kingdom of Weſſex, or Weſt-Saxons. Affairs 
of the church in the kingdom of the Eaſt-Angles. The ſtate 
of religion among the Eaſt-Saxons. The converſion of the 
kingdom of Mercia. The South-Saxons the laſt kingdom of 
the heptarchy that was converted. Affairs of the church in 
that kingdom. The Inconvenience of planting the goſpel by 
men of different churches which had different uſages and rites 
Ehe whole iſland divided into two parties---An- account. of 
them Great diſputes about the time of keeping Eaſter,” and 
the eccleſiaſtical tonſure---A. conference between the parties at 
Whitby---The effects of that conference. Tuzopors fent 
from Rome to be archbiſhop of Canterbury—-Sets up ſchools 
in many places---procures a council of the W ang _ 
bliſhes a national church. — ons- | 
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A Lteration eerie by TyzoDoRs into the diſcipline and 
worſhip of the church of England. Rupture between the 


| king of the Northumbrians, and WiLrziD biſhop of Holy- 
iſland---The effects of that rupture. Affairs of the Engliſh 
church under THERODORB. Council of Hatfield eſtabliſhes the 
doctrine of the Engliſh church, on the common foundation of 
the univerſal church. The ſee of Northumberland divided, and 
a new biſhoprick erected at Hexham. THEODOR reconciled 
to WII᷑RID—-his letter to the king of Mtrcia in the biſhop's 
favour. W1LFR1D reſtored to the whole dioceſe of Northum- 
berland. The death and character of archbiſhop Tazopors. 
Wirrzp drove from his biſboprick, flies into Mercia, and 


made biſhop of Lichfield. The king of the Weſt-Saxons 


abdicates the throne and turns monk--aSettles the government 
of his kingdom upon INA The Ina which concern 
the church. BaIHTwAI D ſuccedes 'Trzobors in the pri- 


> macy. 
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macy. The controverſy about Eaſter revived. Reflexions on 
the ſtate of the church in the ſeventh century---and on the 


monaſtic order. Bx Ds, the hiſtorian, ſent for to Rome to 
aſſiſt the pope in a controverſy, and refuſes to go. A coun- 
cil of the biſhops at Oſterfield-WIlrkip's eauſe tried at this 
council He appeals to the pope, goes to Rome, and has a 
determination in his favour. Synod at Nidd decree WII yRIp's 
| reſtoration to the ſee of Hexham only. Weſt· Saxon dioceſe 
divided into two, Wincheſter, and Sherborn in Dorſetſhire. 
Death and character of WII rRID. Pilgrimages to Rome much 
in faſhion in England. Death and character of Batexrwarp. 
Account of the biſhopricks in England. Origine of patronage, 


and pariſh churches. | Bzpz's account of the abuſe of monaſte- 


ries---His death and character. Learning more prevalent, at the 
end of the ſeventh, and the beginning of the eighth century, than 
in any time before the conqueſt. The archiepiſcopal dignity 
_ reſtored to the ſee of York. Synod of Cloveſhoo, its canons. 

Or ra, king of Mercia, makes Lichfield the metropolis of his 
kingdom, and inveſts the biſhop of it wirh an 


archiepiſcopal 
ticle and dignity. Two legates arrive in England from the 


A national council of the ſeven kingdoms-at Calcuith. 


The worſhip. of images introduced into the churthe—The-riſe, 


the progreſs, and the conſequences of this controverſy. - The 

Doctrine of relicks publiſhed by a canon of the council of 
Nice. Peter Pence, their original. Orra, king of the Mer- 
cians, his death and character. Doctrine of purgatory, ſome 
reflexions on it. Lichfield reduced to the ſtate of a private 
biſhoprick. Diſſolution of the heptarchy. Provincial ſynod 
at Cloveſhoo. Foundations of the monarchy laid by Eczzzr. 


Council of Calcuith, its canons — Reflexions on them. Ge- 


neral name of Wen given to 10 ſeven ee | 
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king ETH EZLIwUI TR. State of the parochial clergy and 
churches. Al RED aſcends the throne founds the univer- 


ſity 
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ſity of Oxford --- His wars, and peace, with the Danes --- 
His death and character. Supremacy in eccleſiaſtical, as well 
as Civil affairs, the abſolute right of the kings of England. 
Decay of learning, diſcipline, and religion — Council of Gra- 
etly, its canons — Opo, archbiſhop of Canterbury, his con- 
ſtitutions. Great Synod at London, eccleſiaſtical laws of it. 
DunsTan, his great power at court --- favours the monaſ- 
ticks --- baniſhed the kingdom --- different reaſons aſſigned for 
his diſgrace — The effects of it — recalled, and made biſhop 
of Worceſter and London — attempts to force the canons and 
ſecular clergy to forſake their wives and turn religious, or elſe to 
quit — the meaſures which he purſued to bring this about by 
his intereſt with king EDOAR. The king's ſpeech at a coun- 
cil on this ſubject — Reflexions on it. The eccleſiaſtical laws 
of EDGAR. Some other canons. DunsTan's conteſt with a 
nobleman about an inceſtuous marriage. Council at Win- 
cheſter — Pretended miracle at it. Council at Calne — Pro- 
ceedings at it. Death and character of Ds TAN. New 
attempts on England by the Norwegians and Danes. Courſes 
of homilies appointed to be publicly red in the churches. © City 
of Canterbury beſieged — Noble ſpeech of EIrHEVH the arch- 
biſhop on that occaſion — Put to death cruelly by the Danes. 
The Danes poſſeſſed of the greateſt part of England under 
CanuTz — Marries the widow of the Engliſh king — His 
laws againſt ſorcery and idolatry. | Whimſical election of a 
biſhop of Durham. CanuTz undertakes a pilgrimage to 
Rome — Ridiculous ſtory of him — His death and character. 
Troubles in England about the ſucceſſion. EpwaRD the con- 
feſſor aſcends the throne — marries a daughter of earl Gop- 
wyNn, but does not admit her to his bed — Uſes his mother 
with cruelty — Obliges her to purge herſelf of a criminal ac- 
cuſation by the ordeal trial — favours the Normans to the pre- 
Judice of his fubjects. Exeter erected into an Epiſcopal ſee. 
E DWARD abſolved from a vow of a pilgrimage to Rome on 
condition of founding a new monaſtery, or enlarging an old 
..one— rebuilds the abbey of Weſtminſter, and grants a char- 
ter of lands and privileges to the-monaſtery. The inſolence 
LF. of 
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of a Normen archbiſhop ef Canterbury — obliged to abfundd 


His character. The two archbifhopricks filled by the bi- 
ſhops of Wincheſter and Worceſter, and allowed to retain 
their former ſees. | Death and aner of EDWARD: | "The 
End of the en ified! | Hl 
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PHE Nene revolution... "Wikia = cobquetot crow 
by the archbiſhop of You x, and why — Turns out all the 
 Fogliſh cedefiaſticks and puts Normans: into their places 
Deſpoils the monaſteries and cathedrals - — 1 — his Nor- 
mans upon the monaſteries — Makes court to the ſee of Rome, 


: 3 deſires the pope to ſend his legates. # The archbiſhop of 


. 'Yorx's remonſtrance againſt the king's oppreſſions. Council 
of Wincheſter in which the archbiſhop of Canterbury is de- 
poſed. Error of Tnodern, writers taken up from Sir WII IAV 
-- TeMPLE about. the conqueror. The neu arehhiſhop obliged 
to go to Rome for his pall. Extraordinary. treatment of. the 
= archbiſhop. of. Vonk, and the b 


Simony, what intended by it in che ancient hiſtorians. Dif- 

ference between the two archhiſſops. The pope little re- 
garded at the court of | England. HitozrAND- a nem pope, 
under the name of ' Gazcory the ſeventh, his vaſt and am- 
bitious deſigns: Council at London held by-Laxpranx, pro- 
_ ceedings in it. Council at Wincheſter. Tranſubſtantiation 
introduced by degrees and without any noiſe. | Diſputes be- 


tween the pope. and the archbiſhop. . Gazrony's management 


of the king Convenes a ſynod at Rome and ſummons the 


Engliſh biſhops to no purpoſe. The king forms the church 
of England on the Norman model, in taxing the lands of the 


eccleſiaſticks, and charging perſonal ſervices upon them. At- 


tempt of the monaſũicks to exemp̃t themſelves from epiſco- 


pal juriſdiction· ſource! of great troubles in England. A 
change in the adrniniſtration of government; and he eccleſiaſ- 


_ tical and civil courts | N Diviſion of dioceſes. into 
Vol. 1. ä arch- 


iſhop. of LN O at Rome. 
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archdeaconries and rural deanrys. Death and character of 
WII IIa the conqueror. Reflexions on revolutions and ſtate 
intrigues. Death and character of , Lawzzanx. //Covetouſneſs 
and oppreſſion of WIIL. Rorus who ſucceded his father / in 
the throne. Axs ELI promoted to the ſee of Canterbury 
His quarrel with the king. Schiſm at Rome on the death of 
Grecory. Zeal of ANSELM for pope URBAN. The biſhops 
withdraw their obedience from their metropolitan, The king 
overreached by the court of Rome, and URBAN acknow- 
ledged i in England. Extraordinary decree. in tlie council | bf | 
Clermont. AnszLM defires leave to go to Rome, and re- 
fuſed — Commanded to leave the kin Seb —T akes the ha- 
"bit of a pilgrim and goes to Rome --- His pompous teception 
there. The king declared worthy of « excommunication. Habe 
hs light of inveſtiture decreed at Rome to be in che apoſtolit ſee 
This denied and refuſed in England. The King dies by 
an accident — his character. HENRY his brother aſcends The 
chrone — - grants a charter to reſtore the liberties of the church 
and ſtate, and renoutices- e prerogatives his two vo predeceflors 
had uſurped — Recalls "AnstLM4— That * ”s inſolent 
declaration. The pope's legate driven out of the Kingdom 
without executing his commiſſion or getting his character ac- 
 knowledged. | Ancient rights of the crown of England to 
© inveſt the biſhops and abbots afferted by the biſhops and no- 
bility — Their declaration againſt Axs zT. The king's per- 
plexity about it —- Tie brother Roh duke of Normandy 
invades England — A Peace made between them. Council 
at Wincheſter determine againſt the king's obeying the pope. 
An embaſſy to Rome —- The Embaſſadors managed artfully 
iy the pope. A great council held at London, in which the 
- pope's letters to Ansz1M were red. The kinp's ambafladors, 
and AnsELM's agents, make a different report. Moſt of the 
biſhops and nobility. on the fide of the king. A national. ſy- 
nod at Weſtminſter — Procecdingajivit diſliked by the 0 
” ANSELM; and the biſhop of Exzrzx, ſent on an | 
Rome. The popes inſolence. The biſhop of 'ExeTyr's 
courage. F An SELM forbidden to return to — | 
_Hefions 
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flexions on the canons againſt the marriage of the clergy, An« 
' SELM intending to excommunicate the king; invited to a con- 


| ference with him 1 in Normandy — — Their reconciliation — His 


return to England. The pope J determination about the eb 
of inveſtiture, and the clergy doing homage to the king | 
This controverſy ended. Axs ELN calls a fynod to forbid, The 
marriage of the clergy. The dioceſe of Lincoln divided, and 


a new biſhoprick erected at Ely. Death and character of 


AxszIM. Rar, biſhop of Rocheſter, after an interval of 
four years, made archbiſhop of Canterbury, by the king's 
direction to the monks. The king ſhews his reſentment of 
the pope's ill uſage. The pope extremely mortified, and 
_ threatens the king and the monks of Canterbury. The chap- 
ter of st. Davids apply to the king to provide them a biſhop. 
The king of Scotland: ſends to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
to aſſiſt him in filling the vacant ſee of St. Andrews. The 
pope attempts to introduce the power of, legates, andi is de- 
feated — Takes the ſide of the archbiſhop of Vork in the 
- diſpute between tlie two /primares == His. death occaſions a 
_ ſchiſm... Cores” made Pope; and convenes a Council at 
Rheims. 'Hinzy ſends biſhops to that council with particu- 
lar inſtructions. The archbiſhop... of : Your, and the pope, 
break their, word with the king —— The king being cpraged 


at this proceeding forbad: the-archbiſhop! p's returning home — 
- Accepts the mediation of the pope—— Makes. an agreement 


witk him. The pope offers to abſolve the kin Sa ino 


ment . the rn of Yes! The king conſents to; his 


* * 


return on ſome conditions Having concluded a, peace with 
France, the king returns to England — His only lo eyed 
A legate ſent into England, and treated eivilly, but allowed 
to do nothing. Death 921 character of archbiſhop Rien. 
Conzz fucgedes i in the, ſee of Canterbury. The king's Hoi 
in great diſorder. A new pope, Hog ORIUS,. ſends : a legate, 
- whom tl the king conſented to receive. ihe Fe cot Nl 
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by his regularity. The origin of the vaſſalage of the Eng- 
HY church. The archbiſhop of Canterbury Made legate - — 
Calls two councils to eſtabliſh the celibacy of the clergy, but 
In do no purpoſe. Schiſm at Rome on the death of Hoxog jus 
1 Ihe King acknowleges InNocenT, againſt the advice' of 
= his biſhops - — Founded a new _ epiſcopal ſe: at Carlifle — 
Marries his daughter againſt her inclinations to the carl of 
Axjou's ſon — Has a grandſon from this marriage named 
HENRY — The king dies His Character. STEPHEN earl 
of Bologn ſuccedes him in the chrone — e on this 
event — The biſhops and nobility” - perjuret — — The king's 
Dromißes == His Uberality with 1 late unc $ treaſure — 
Grants a charter to confitm'the1iberties of the people Pays 
| ſervile addreſs to the ſee of Rome —— His affairs in 
""iforder:” Thee pope ſends'a gate who corvents a nh? 
| i Weltminter' and prefides in it — The extraordinary Reps of 
| a legate. Death and character of archbiſhop | Cor. 
= | 5 ſuceedes hirn. The nobility diſcontented and re- 
| t. The king's feverity te fone" of the biſhops diſguſted 
| 4 . e The biſhop'of 'Wincnts7: "Ts brother, 
| | And lepate to the pope, ſummons the king Himſelf to a cdun- 
ä | 


-M which he called, to anſwer for this indignity t6' "the bi- 
hops Proceedings” ar this conn.” An unnatutal bloody 
War. The legatine power eſtabliſhed.” A diſpute abdut an 
election to the ſee of "Yours. - The king defeated at Lincoln 

nd taken priſoner.” The biſhop of WINCHESTER, as legate, 
Calls a council, in order to dethrone his brother; and ſet up 

Ma up the late king's daughter — — His ſpeech on that occaſion. 

Ihe king offers to retire into a convent; if he "might have 

bis liberty, and is refuſed: Mavy conſpired againſt and obliged | 

: e The king rekeaſed, The detgy Exenripred from the 

© ſecular power. The occaſion of bringing the” canon law into 
| 


_ England. The barfennieſs of our ecdefiaftical hiſtory at this 

"time. An attempt to make St. "Davids u metropolitical ſee, = 

flruſtrated. Euer NiUs the pope calls a general council to 
Wi eng — The archbiſhop goes to it t againſt the king's con- 
bent. The king propoſes the edtonation of his Ty which 


: is 
| | | | 3 
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is rejected, A deſign of exempting the . epiſ- 


| -  copal juriſdiction, carried à great length. Proceſſion and Pen- 
teecoſtals explained. The death of the king's ſon opens a way 


to an accommodation with Hzxzv fon of Maug. The king 


| dicxthe ae her- kin h banden, The reſtoration of the 
- Sdxon line. 55 1 


— : % p * 
x D ihe n 


12 NR 1 wi ſerbnd Abende 1 dd — Takes proper 
weaſutes to reſtore the tranquillity of the kingdom. Apzian 


"the epiſcopal order by exempting monaſteries from their juriſ- 


Ws — Confents to King HENRV's undertaking the conqueſt 


of Ireland. Falſe repreſentation of the Iriſh people. Henzv 
— invades and conquers Ireland Neflexions on his accepting 


this authority! from the pope. The archbiſhop recommends 
Bickzx to th e king Per che great Teal — he "poſt of lord 


* ane fa e a ecclefiaftick to the king's great ſa- 


Siasdon. The king imbibes a PPirit of violence in religious 
matters — Some German hereticks branded in the 0 8 
whipped, and ftarved to death — Reflexions on this cruelty, | 


"ADRIAN dies, and a ſchiln of eight Vears enſues at Rome. 


| The death and character of archbiſhop TawzoaLD. The ſee 


ol Canterbury filled TE Buck ar — The King ſoon ſaw himſelf 
| thorowly, deceived i in bim. Di. / de al a 9 


e = 55 N 95 5 his - 
Yor : temporal, 


0 18, the, Kingdenz ſpiritual and 


nan in the papal chair — Violates the authority of 


1 


erer neee. 


temporal, to take it into conſideration — The proceedings at 
chis meeting. A convention of the lords ſpiritual and temporal 
2s er e to recognize the laws relating to eccleſiaſticks — 
The articles of Clarendon Diſagreed to by Bacxzr —' The 
-. pope. refuſes to confirm them by his authority. Grants the 
power of legate to the king. Rejected by Henzv with the 
ſcorn it deſerved. A council meets at Northampton where 
BecxerT is capitally accuſed — He denies the authority of the 
court, and puts his perſon, church, and dignity, under the 
___pope's protection —; His moveables confiſcated — F urther pr 
* ceedings againſt him— He abſconds and leaves the king ddl 
in diſguiſe and in a fiitious: name. Embalſly to — — and 
= Rome upon this. oorafion, a The pope adheres to Becker, and 
* declares ten of. the articles of Clarendon void, with a menace 
of communication to thoſe who ſhould. maintain them. 
Bzckzr offers 3 in the conclave to relign, which the pope. would 
not permit. The King iſſues out a rigorous, proclamation 
| againſt the pope and the archbiſhop. Becker excommuni- 
.cates ſome of the lords of the council, and the king's . 
© rminiſters.— — He. writes. angry and threatening. better To” 
King. Hnar levies a great army V7. "which Nacdars c 4 
5 bee . and he inhibits the Proc wenn: of. BxckzmT — The fig 


ipoſed upon by the pope pe's inſin eerity.. An extraordin ry re- 
0 ſhewn for EIS bi by the po Pope. An interview between 
dhe king,” and the fee 5s akes che breach fill wider. 
. Thee king Uhreatens the Pope. Eke bop ende legates who 


" brave the king.” Another 3 interview with the archbiſhop. with- 
out effeck. The pope. ſets the | primate at liberty 40 inflict the 


— 


cenfures of che church upan upa the king — He em mpowers | three 


letztes to p (it che agen wn under an interdict. Te king king pro- 
"ceeds wgre to 4 5 himel, 1 5 i 5 275 byes his 
- reſentment. "H His eld 

of Your!" The pope an 

nee to the King. The 
D ddati dc es tlie Prin 
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mandy with bitter complaints againſt the archbiſnop. The 
bing in a rage complained that no body would revenge him of 
this unxuly prelate. Bgoxer murderetd in conſequence of this 
oy complaint. — His character. The king threatened with an in- 
terdict and excommunication, for this aſſaſſination This affair 
of accommodated The terms of accommodation. A diſpute be- 
_ tween: the court, and the convent -of - Canterbury, about the 
election of an archbiſhop. The king and his-ſons diſagree. 
Ihe ſee of Rome admitted by this difference to the power of 
confuming the elections of metropolitans. Bzexzm:canonized - 
by the pope >— Many, pretended miracles at his tomb. The 
- king's affairs ſettled, and his ſons reconciled. A council at 
Meſtminſter, and its canons. | Diſpute between the two arch- 
' biſhops. «jt The clergy. diſcharged from the laws of the tate. 
The uſurpations of the ſee of Rome, not owing to the Eng- 
liſh biſhops, but to the = on England. Quarrel between 
the archbiſhop, an * 1 ury. The epiſcopal 
authority trampled 5 V general council held 
at Rome — The ex —.— canons paſſed 1 in it againſt the 
tiglits: of ſtates and 2 Dan excel tent! letter from the ; arel 
5 O e e pope A nother r letter of his 
de three Enplifh: bill Pe Keogh on off Pope LEXSN- 
_— desde E. Ut 5e af cliair by Luvs, wd ke 
ure an aid f the dag « clerg Aa gland. The dach 
ane character of Ritiehnsarchbilop Cater). "XA 
pete between the provitiigh biſkio , Ps, "and th the Ne "A | 
ebe Abe 0m ef a e 5 Bai Viltop Eg 
made 3 archbiſhop" — TIP Hüftde "4" o6 thin a, n NY 
witerbuty Br fecülar carts = 5 4 ce d 
.-mmoliſh ire bfiigs "the timber afl eee We 
andere Wr Pit, The deft And Viarattet 
'-theborid?"R dan His det ſori fucteteg bunt in ih e chrote. 
' Another conteſt about the- cllege at Hachington. An 
dinica to chd RSly Hind = Reflexions n H. The 1255 U 
- the ademiniſtiätüff in bis abſence, "gives the biſhop Ely the 
 Giſbiplace}” and Teta Js, brothers" by An oath fot gbitg 
-imto'Baglard'L, The f which followed Front the Kiig's 3 


D.. 2 ' abſence, | 
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abſence, who was taken priſoner — His brother Joun enters 
into meaſures with France againſt him. HuzzzxT biſhop of 
- Saliſbury, choſen to the · ſec of Canterbury in an unprecedented 
manner. The king ranſomed, and returns to England — His 
i natural brother, the archbiſhop of Yorx, revolts againſt him 
The temporalities of his ſee ſeined by the king. HurRRT car- 
ries on the college at Lambeth which is oppoſed by the monks 
of Canterbury. His project for an accommodation rejected 
10 He is menaced by pope Innocent in an inſolent manner. 
The king takes the houſe at Lambeth into his protection 
Acts with great ſpirit and firmneſs,” but appeals to Rome and 
Y ſpoils all. Pope Innocent treats him with unheard of inſo- 
ence. The whole nation aſtoniſhed at this uſage, and the 
. king very uneaſy under it—He 1 is Killed at a «_ Rn. 
. YE 5 | 
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BOOK. VII. 


Ie N, — 25 of: Ricnanp , _ firſt, ee ae a. the 
e Huszxr archbiſhop; of Canterbury made lord chan- 
" cellour. An attempt gf the chapter of 8t. Davids to chooſe 
their biſhop againſt the king's conſent, and to divide the pro- 
;,Yigoe. of Canterbury — Pope Innocent refuſes. to confirm 
the e election. A new ſcene is opened, and Innoczxr exerciſes 
J ſovereign. authority over the church. Hunzxr convenes a 
.cquncil, at. V Weſtminſter, and is inhibited by the lord —_ 


| tice — The ;canons. of this council. council. The origin af vicarages 
in Engl J. Quarrel between the king and the bien of 
"York, and between the king and ns pou” 


"The King contributes 0 a. holy war, and, exhonts his. nobility 
io do wy fame, at the. pope's requeſt — The, king is ſuppoſed 
_to. muxder his nephew ARTHUR —» He is not to be rouſed 
ſtom his floch and pleaſure. The dearh and character o 
.archbilbop HAB. A great diſpute; about the election of 
bie ſucceſſor, and attended with ill effect The court of 
ene king's. indignation, . | 
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writes to him very inſolently, and lays the kingdom under — | 


interdict. The king's: ſteadineſs and reſolution broke - 
great offers to the ſee of Rome, which! are refuſed! The king 
"-indepaſed ina conſiſtory, and the king of France anc all Europe 
invited to dethrone him He reſigns his crown and 0 
r pope s legate at Dover church, in the preſerice of all 
his court, and does homage for his kingdom ta pope Ix No- 
EN. Lields up the patronage of all the churches belonging 
to the crown, and takes the oath uſually given by vaſſals to 
their ſovereign Grants indemnity and reparation to the ex- 
led biſhops. and <lergy. The pope makes a tool of the king 
uo France. The bigotry: of the Engliſh-puniſhed. The arch- 
biſhop abſolves the king from his excommunication — He 
a 5 the charter of HENRY the firſt, which he had 
found, to the barons. A ridiculous ſtory told by M. Pazus'of 
| king dere Bals on revolutions. The king makes a 


ſecond reſignation of his mn hefore his great council, &c. 
Ihe archbiſhop Proteſts againſt it in the name af all the nobi- 
- liey.,7 The efergy Join the barons againſt. the king and the pope. 


The king fills the churches and monaſteries With his creatures 


and the legates relations The Nes Nepean at Rome a8 
. on dhe — Dr The king procties 


the interdict to be taken off — He gives up his claim to the 


nomination of biſhops and abbots. SIM. Lax SroN elected 
1 . archbiſhop of York by the chapter, and refuſed. by-the pope. 
The barons enter into a „ an 

and liberties granted by en the firſt Both ſides prepare 


for war — Remarks on this confederacy: A meeting at Run- 


ning meadow near Staines, and Magna Charta and the Foreſt 


Charter executed — The king revokes them and' raiſes a great 


* army: The barons call in LxwIs ſon of the king of France, 
aud promiſe him the crown. An -unhatural war. The fourth 
Lateran council. The 00e excommunicated hy che pope. 
Ihe death of IxNOS EN tlie third. The death and character 

of king Joux. The earl of Pembroke procures  Henev, 

Joux's eldeſt ſon, about ten — to be crowned. , He 
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is appointed guardian to the king" aka protector of the realm. 
Abe eccleſiaſticks left ta the popels mercy. The barons return 
to their loyalty and tlie prince of France is ſent home. K 
nad} at Oxford under LAN GTO Another at w 
HoxokIUs ſuccedes INSOteNT in che popedom. The 
| :bithop's death and charafict — Gracory. the. ain Kecedes 
- -Honorrus: A quarrel between the king, and the convent of 
"Canterbury, about thé election of an archbiſhop'— The king 


© bribes the pope ald catriks his point The ee vacant pre- 


ſently after, and anether quarrei The convent elect chree 
ſeveral primates; whore all rejected by the popes: The pope 
_ --appoints ESwunD/ treaſurer of Saliſhyry to faccede Lax To. 
-Hvzzzr chief juſtice atid firſt miniſter diſgraced and ruined. 
The biſhop of WINCHESTER ſueccdes as favourite. He pur- 
ſues arbittary inſoleſit meaſures, and is turned out. The king 
demands the great ſeal of NEVII Lord chancellor, who rehiſe 
>to deliver it — The. ting: ſends for a legate to ſcreen him 
againſt his fobjeQs: Thee legate-calls à comνανö at St. Pauls 
& canon apainſt pluralities - oppoſed by CANTITUrE 5 of 
Worceſter Many go6d-canons palied. - The death and cha- 
racter of the biſhop of WINCHESTER A quartel between tlie 
king and the convent about his ſucceſſor. RAE fills the ſee. 
— a a remonſtrance "againſt the government in 
church and tate, The archbiſhop writes a letter of complaint 
to the pope He retires to a monaſtery in France! TIis death 
and character. The pope ſends à nuncio. Gxz eO the 
- ninth dies and is ſuceeded by Inwechver the fourth. Bo- 
- pzcs/ the queen's-· bröther cected to the ſee" of Carterbu 
ade room of EDMUND.” - Dhe-pope ſends tunes to cg e. 
ney of tlie eccleſiaſticks. The barons" determined te put a 
top to cheſe oppreſſions — They order all perſons to be ſtop- 
Ped at che ſea port towns who bring any bulls or mandates for 
his purpoſe They drive the nuncio out of the kingdom. 
A council at Lyens under IND the fourth. The barons 
"Xarry the grievances of the Bugliſh church chither —The pope 
 Tuxprized at this boldneſs: delays giving an anſwer He orders 
"two bulls to grant n e — A onen 
27 4 tion 


E n 


tion of the lords called, 4 and their 85 eanced' Aigetted | Under - 


fix heads. T hey Keri to demand à reef of the c Hurt 
of Rome in which the king joins with them. Their ill rh 
A diſpute between ;the king, and the convent of Durham, 
about a biſhop. The king recommends his half brother, 
opp ea: for the ſee of Wincheſter — He'garties. his pon 
and. the pope confirms his. election He takes the eroſs fror 
che hands of the legate, demands a ſubſidy from the clergy, 
and is upbraided by them with male-adminiftration.  Gzvs- 


TEST, biſhop of Lincoln, at the bottom of this oppoſition— 


HFle endeavours to oblige the king and the pope to change their 
+ meaſures = He refuſes to inſtitute an Italian to a living given 
im by the pope, and is ſuſpended ſor t at Rome: He makes an 
eſtimate of the value of livings held by foreigners: The king de- 
mandds a ſubſidy of his parliament They teſolve to grant it 
on conditions His ſatyrical atifover- to the biſhops who 
5 on this:orcaGon went confivegs the charters 
n A ſolemm manner ae Weſtrrinſter Hall — He breaks thro his 

2 Cath immediately, and gets the pope to make it void. A diſ- 
| Pute between the pope and GROSTEAT about inflitiiting a Ro- 


” 


man boy to a living, ” The pope excortimunicates the biſhop, 


Who delpifed bis cenfures and canttined in the Aiſchaige of 
His office | to his death — His death and chafacter. Por pe Ix- 


NNockxr dies and is ſucceded by. AixanDis the Pall. The 


new w. pope ſends a nuncio with many 'bulls to raiſe 1 money from 
"the clergy = He abſolves the king. from his vow of g 0 
_ the holy land and commutes the Trice, A conteſt between 
the nuncio and the prelates and clergy. URBAN the fo urth 
fuccedes AIXAM DER. A conteſt between the king and the 
2 barons. A national council held at Merton under archbiltop 
= Bonn1yacsy and another at Lambeth. The king applic es to 
Fo the pope to revoke the decrees paſſtl i in thefe act and the 
pope did not confirm them. A national ſynod at London 
under Orrosod the Pope" 8 legate. The principal” conſtitutions 
N paſſed in this ſynod. Keflexions on thoſe concerning p Jl rali- 
Ties, notivfelitſenee, and commendams. Archbiſhop Bo NNI- 
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Face dies, and is ſucceded by Kerwarsy, at the nomination 
of Grxoxy the tenth, +L he death and character of HENRY 
the And. 


BOOK vm. 


Deo eldeſt ſon of int as third ſuccedes him in Abe 
throne. A parliament paſſes the ſtatutes of Weſtminſter. 
A general council called by Gzz6Goxy- the tenth at Lyons, to 
demand an aid from every church for the holy land. A tenth 
granted for fix years. The archbiſhop made a cardinal, and 
reſigns the primacy — BuznzLL choſen by the chapter, and 
approved of by the king to ſuccede him — He is rejected by 
the pope, who gives the archbiſhoprick to Prcxnam. A pro- 
_ vincial ſynod at Reading held under him — He paſſes ſome 
- Canons in it which the king obliges him to revoke in a month 
- after before the parliament. The ſtatute of Mortmain — A 
provincial ſynod at Lambeth... The canons paſſed at it. The 
archbiſhop enters on a provincial viſitation. A parlian 
convened, and the third ſtatutes of Weſtminſter paſſed. 
| death and character of Pzcxnan. A parliament called, 7 5 
the knights, citizens and burgeſſes now firſt ſummoned by t the 
king's writs. The clergy now firſt called to to parliament. The 
inferior clergy firſt brought to convocation a few years before. | 
| They think it a grievance to be called to parliament, and pro- 
cure all their grants to the king to be made in convocation. 
A parliament called at Bury, where the laity granted a ſub- 
| fidy and the clergy refuſed it. The pope grants a bull to for- 
bid their aid to the king without his leave. . The king orders 
the ſtores of the clergy to be ſealed up, and a diſpute enſues be- 
tween his majeſty and the archbiſhop. WincazLsza ſuccedes 
PzckcHam in the fee of Canterbury. The king confirms the 
charter of the eccleſiaſticks, they give him a ſubſidy, and the 
_ diſpute is ended. The pope claims the ſovereignty of Scot- 
=_ land, which the parliament deny. The king applies to the 
4 pope to diſpenſe with his oath about the two charters, and i is 
gratified — He enquires into a conſpiracy. that had been en- 


tered 


r $$ a 
tered into to depoſe him, and charges the archbiſhop with 
high treaſon. The archbiſhop's reyenues ſeized, and he him- 

ſelf outlawed... He is ſuſpended by the pope: A parliament 
at Carliſle, in which the oppreſſions from Rome are reſolved 
to be no longer permitted. The death and character of king 
Epwarp — He is fucceded by his eldeſt ſon Epwarp the ſe- 
cond. The archbiſhop i is recalled from his exile. The king 
| breaks thro the canons againſt pluralities and non refidence. 
The archbiſhop refuſes to comply with the king in this, and 
confederates with the nobility to defend the rights of the people 
Fe calls a provincial council at London. The beginning of 
a provincial ſummons. of the clergy to parliament by the arch- 
biſhop's mandate, and not by the biſhop's of the dioceſe. The 
death and character of archbiſhop Wincazisz a. Rx vxol ps 

biſhop of Worceſter ſuccedes him in the primacy — He has 

uncommon privileges granted him by pope Cuzment' the fifth. 

A provincial council held by him at London. The ſtatute 
paſſed, called articuli cleri, and confirmed by way of charter. 
The barons being enraged at, the adminiſtration of the two 


7 SPENCERS, | the King's Wei paſſed a vote in parliament 


for their baniſhment, and the forfeiture of their eſtates. The 
pope ſets aſide. the election of a biſhop: of Durham by the 
chapter, and prefers his 'I&pate Ass an to the ſee of Wincheſ- 
ter, without the election of the chapter, or the king's conſent 
Fe promotes Oxrx rox to the ſee of Hereford; tho oppoſed 
very 5 by the king. The king brings articles of high trea- 
on afterwards againſt bim in parliament — The biſhop claims 
the privileges of the church He is tried in the King's Bench, 
and his temporilities ſeized till his peace was made at court — 
He enters into a conſpiracy with the biſhop of 'Livcoung the 
queen, and ſome of the barons ; and the king is depoſed. 
; They are ſent to perſuade e him to quit che government, and 


"EO to take his reſignation. The king delivers up the crown and 


” ple er to the Cocmmiſſioners, and religns the government 
le is put to death, by intimations from the queen and the 
1 * Hereford,” with the utmoſteruclty —His character. 
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He is ſucceded in the throne by his ſon Epwarp he third. 
The death and character of archbiſhop REVYNOI DS. He is 
ſucceded by MarHAu, who held a provincial council, began 
a metropolitical viſitation, and dies. STRAT FORD, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and lord chancellour, recommended by the king, 
ſuccedes to the ſee of Canterbury. The pope tranſlates OkLE- 
Tox biſhop of Hereford to Wincheſter, in oppoſition to the 
king's will. The king expoſtulates againſt theſe inſults on his 
prerogative — The reign of this prince taken up with military 


atchievements, and affords little for church hiſtory. A ſurvey 


taken of all the glebe lands,* and returned into the Exchequer, 
where it is now to be ſeen. A ſtatute made to ſecure the 
1 of biſhops and abbots. Archbiſhop 871 RATFORD 
in diſgrace, and why. The king fights, and conquers the 
French Fleet —Obliged to make a truce which breaks his 
meaſures. A great diſpute between, the king, and the arch- 
biſhop. A great debate in the houſe of lords, and reſolved 
that peers ſhould be tried only. by their peers in parliament. 
The king receives the archbiſhop into his favour. A parlia- 
ment is called which paſſes the Pan. of Proviſors. Another 
parliament held at Weſtminſter, and the liberties of the church 
explained. The death and character of the archbiſhop. Is- 


' 11P ſuccedes him in the ſee of Canterbury. A ſtatute to con- 


firm the privileges of the clergy, againſt the ncroachments 
of the ſecular judges. _ The old, controverſy about carrying 
the croſs revived by the two archbiſhops, and compromiſed by 
the king. The ſtatute of Præmunire paſſed. 18177 dies, and 
is ſucceded by LANA, biſhop of Ely. The pe demands 
the tribute which king Joux had Vas himſe Fg 8 5 "A 


_ vigorous reſolution made in parliament demapd. 


The archbiſhop condemns ſome errors in a 2 of the 
_ univerſity. of Oxford — is made a cardinal —reſigns the pri- 


macy — and is ſucceded by Warri LESEY biſhop of Worceſter, 


at the nomination of the pope. "The. prelates and al orders 
of eccleſiaſticks commanded to prepare themſelves in a mili- 
tary manner to defend the kingdom againſt i N rench. A 
| complaint that the nation was governed only 
The 
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y churchmen. 


„ ie n xxvit 
The probable” reaſon why churchmen had the: chief poſts of 
ſtate. The archbiſhop dies, and EasTon choſen by the con- 
vent is objected to by the king. The pope' tranſlates Sup- 
BURY biſhop of London to the ſee of Canterbury. The par- 
liament make reſolutions againſt the pope's encroachments. 
WIcEkIIrrE appears, and advances many opinions againſt the 
- papal power, and the eſtabliſhed religion. The death and 
character of the king. RIcHARD his grandſon ſuccedes him 
in the throne. WickLies tried, and enjoined filence. The 
parliament provides a remedy againſt foreign eccleſiaſticks. 
Archbiſhop CourxTNey fuccedes SupsuRY in the primacy — 
He holds a ſynod in London to deliberate. on the opinions of 
W1ckxLiees, Che univerſity of Oxford required by the king 
to expell all that were ſuſpected: of theſe opinions. The par- 
| liament give a check to the king's arbitrary meaſures. The 
opinions of W1ckiires propagated: with great ſucceſs — An 
account of them. The exactions of the king, and the diſ- 
affection of the prelates and. clergy They grant him an aid 
on conditions. Eleven commiſſioners appointed to take care 
of affairs jointly with the king. The judges give their - opi- 
nion that the king is above the laws. The king declares him- 
ſelf of age, makes alterations in his council, and introduces 
a confuſion which is fatal to him. The parliament revive a 


ſtatute, of Epw ARD the third, againſt the papal power. The 


nuncio to complain of them, and to threaten the king, and 
kingdom; but he is not regarded — He is obliged to take an 
oath to do nothing prejudicial to the royal authority, or the 
laws of the realm. A proclamation iſſued out at the requeſt 
of parliament, againſt the acknowledgment of the papal 
power contrary to the laws. The archbiſhop of ' CanTia- 
BURY complained againſt, and makes his ſabmiſſion — He 
- excommunicates the Lollards; the name given to WrcxLires's 

_ followers — They deliver a remoninihcd: into parliament -— 
Tbe articles it conſiſted of. The king called from Ireland, 
do take meaſures with his clergy in order to ſuppreſs this he- 
reſy. The death and character of archbiſhop! Co UKRTNEY. 
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| oe” Wicklarrz's dodrihe. 


AnuxpEIL tranſlated from York by a papal bull to ſuccede 


ene He is impeached of high treaſon, and condemned to 


exile— WaLDen, lord treaſurer, promoted to the 
1 cy on his baniſhment. - The pope ſends a nuncio to get 
the ſtatutes of Proviſor and Præmunire to be repealed, but 

could not ſucceed. A conſpiracy to dethrone the king. The 


duke of LaNcASTER invited to accept the crown. The king 


offers to reſign the crown on conditions Executes an in- 
ſtrument of refignation — The end of his reign — His cha- 
racter. Henzy duke of Lancaſter proclaimed king. Arg n- 


- —DEL archbiſhop, now in e ordered to reſume his dig- 
nity — Crowns the The king's ſon created prince of 


Wales,  &c: Fee ſummoned be archbiſhop f in 


which the new king pays great court to the clergy. The par- 
liament revive the ſtatute of Præmunire and paſs two others 
againſt the papal power. The biſhops addreſs tlie King againſt 
| hereticks — The act paſſed for burning them. Reflexions up- 
on it. A prieſt burnt ſor denying tranſubſtantiation. A re- 
on the king. The king commands the ſheriffs 
to return no gentlemen of the long robe to parliament. 

| — remonſtrate againſt the idleneſs and luxury 
1 the ckrgy — The archbiſhop vindicates them. A pro- 
vincial council at Oxford to check the growth of Wick 


' L1yex's hereſy, The conſtitutions of this council. The cm- 


mons petition che king in favour of the Lollards, and that 
dhe act for burning hereticks, might be repealed, or altered 
The king's anſwer to their addreſs. The commons in re- 


e preſent a bill to diſable che king ſrom medling in 


Ren und to fine every ſheriff for making falſt returns} — | 
| «The king paſſes it very unwillingly, and orders à bill to be 


braught in which the commons reject. The great enereaſe 
Proceedings againſt it at Oxford. 
Phe death and character 0 HzNRNT the fourth. Reflexions 
on his death, and the acceſſion of his ſon He xxw tothe 
 betlirones, The new king! grants a, general pardbn except for 
ckapes and murder. Proceedings of archbiſnop AkUNDEL 
Y n Sir, ] q /OBPCASTLE == — The koight, makes NT 
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of orifan, and flies into Wales. The king mifinformed, and 


— — againſt the Lollards. The death and character of 
ARUN DET. CHICHELEY, biſhop of St. Davids choſen to 


ſuccede him. New, and ſeverer ſtatutes againſt the Lollards. 


The commons addreſs the king to apply the revenues of the 


eccleſiaſticks to the ſupport. of the government. The king 
inclined to fake their. advice. The archbiſhop diverts this 
ſtorm. The execution, and character of Sir J. Orcas rrx. 
Council of Conſtance, turn out three popes which had all at 
one time aſſumed. the dignity, and elect another. An extraor- 
dinary declaration of this council. MazTin the fifth, appoints 
thirteen biſhops in the. province of Canterbury in two years. 


A concordat between him and the church of En gland. An 


act of parliament to prohibit the admiſſion of ceclefaſticks on 
the pope's proviſions, and againſt the clauſe, ©, non obſtante.” 
The pope tranſlates the biſhop of LIxcol x to the ſee of York, 
and the dean and chapter lol to admit him by the king's 
command. The 3 turns the monks out of the French mo- 
naſteries i in Eng land. The death and character of HENRY the 
fifth. The an of his ſon an infant, Hexxv the ſixth, 
and the ſettlement of his council. The perſecution of the 
'Lollards revived, A complaint of the houſe of commons 


againſt the clergy. , An obſervation on. the difference between 


the preſent and former : non reſidence of the clergy, and the 
N ſhewn not to be the ſame. The proſecution of one 
Ru ssE a franciſcan heretick. The univerſity of Oxford decree 


. 


© againſt his opinions. Pope Makrix writes an angry letter to 


1 archbiſhop Cn. ICHE LEY about the ſtatutes of Proviſo and N. 


munire Repeats his com mand to get them repealed and 
terrifies the Engliſh biſhops — — Writes to the king, the parlia- 


114 


ment, and the protector of the realm upon the ſame ſubjeck. 


The archbiſhop harangues the houſe of commons about it, but 


they refuſe to repeal or amend the ſtatutes. The bilbop of 
\ Maponteren, made acardinal, and legate a latere. .T he king's 


promiſes to do norkifg prejudicial to the king or his 1 god 
15 admitted to the council board N is app legate for 


Vor- 5 | I + "= Germany, 
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Germany, and general of a cruſado againſt the hereticks in 
Bohemia — Petitions the council for leave to levy forces and 
appoint the officers, which is partly granted under ſome re- 
ſtrictions. An act of parliament to give privilege to the ſervants 
of the clergy attending convocation. The pope's nuncio de- 
mands a tenth of the clergy which they refuſe, and grant him 
a {mall aid on certain conditions. The nuncio is impriſoned 
for collecting money contrary to law. Some of the clergy : ac- 
. cuſed of hereſy and recant, and others are impriſoned. Dele- 
gates appointed to repreſent the Engliſh church at the council 
of Baſil. The council of Baſil meet. The pope endeavours 
to diſſolve it. They pals ſeveral decrees to leſſen the papal 
power, and cite the pope to appear before them. The pope 
tranſlates the council to Ferrara. Some remove thither and ſome 
ſtay at Baſil. The pope is depoſed at Baſil, and FELIX 
8 Choſen i in his room. The pope dies and N ICHOLAS is choſen 


— 


Plaint from the erte of © Oxford 2þ! the declining ſtate of 


it, and the convocation paſs a canon that none but graduates i in 
the univerſities ſhould be ca pable of benefices. A reflexion 
on it. The archbiſhop, holds a Tide ſynod to defend the 

© eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction — He deſires to reſign on account of 
his age and infirmities, and recommends the biſhop of Bari | 
to ſuccede him. A reflexion on this requeſt. The death and 

” character of archbiſhop CaicHgLty. The convocation ad- 
© dreſs the kin g, that the ſtatutes of Proviſors and Premunire 
Go may be explained to a more commodious ſenſe. The death 
and character of cardinal BeaurorT, biſhop of Wincheſter. 
The pope requires a tenth from the clergy which the king for- 
8 © bids. He fills many vacant ſees without oppoſition. The 
"king appoints WaAINFLEE r biſhop of Wincheſter. The arch- 

2. biſhop dies, and is ſucceded by Kaus, who lives but a a ſbort 
Is time, and is ſucceded by BoURCHIER biſhop of Ely. The 
50 court too much engaged, in the factions of the houſes of Vork 
and Lancaſter, to attend to ary thing elſe. Religion and 
learning go to decay very much. PxAcock biſhop of Chi- 
chelter bübnite⸗ the firſt deiſtical books in En Mad, and de- 


claims 


8 * 


G N. TENT 46. ::. ad 
claims in the pulpit againſt the biſhops. The proceedings 


againſt him, and his confeſſion. H xxx the fixth is depoſed; 


his character. Epwanp earl of March advanced to the throne, 


under the name of EpwarD the fourth — Grants a very ex- 


traordinary charter of liberties to the clergy — His declared, 


and ſuppoſed motives for ſo doing. He is dethroned and im- 


priſoned; eſcapes and is voted a traitor and uſurper; returns 
to England as a ſubject, takes the oath of allegeance to HEN- 
RY, Cauſes him and his ſon to be put to death, and is in- 


volved in foreign and domeſtic troubles all his life — His, death 
| and character. His fon ſuccedes him about two months, and 
is privately ſtran gled in the tower by the direction of his uncle 
the duke of Glacier; who mounts the throne. under the 


title of Ricyazd the third.” He puts the biſhop of ELy un- 
der arreft, and commits him to the cuſtody of his confidant 
the duke of Bucxincyam. He refuſes to, make good his 


promiſes to that duke, which gives him great diſguſt. The 
| duke, and the biſhop, enter into meaſures to dethrone Ri- 


CHARD, by projecting a marriage between the earl of Ricu- 
MOND, a prince of the houſe of Lancaſter, and the eldeſt 


daughter of EpwazD the fourth, to unite the houſes. The 
earl of Ricumond comes into England with a ſmall force, 


gives — RicHarD dune at Boſworth ; in which the kj 
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N. B. The reader is fond, RE Oe A beginsthe work, tocoret, 
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Pa. 67, 1 18. 1 in, 3 error and which. 66. 1. 1. read, of whom 7 p- 92. 
I. 7. after ſhaving, inſert, the head. 99. 1. 3. read, deſired, inſtead of ſaid.. 102. l. 21. after 
EGFR1D, inſert king. 141. I. 23. read, medioties.” 156. 1. 8. from the bottom, read, ; fee 
inſtead of ſee. 202. I. 1. read Perſhore. 230. I. 24. read, agree in. 231. l. 12. inſtead of: 
put; 259. I. 6. between to and place, inſert, take. 2665. 2, make the full ſtop, a comma. 
298. I. 11. read conſulted, 319. I. 5. read died. 328. I. 27. read their. 372. 1. the laſt, 
read, antipope. 393. 1. 11. read the dead. 388. 1. I and them, inſert, ſome of. 
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Tie net peculiar to the firſt iper of 15 Brivangs: ax 7 J 
- and illiterate as they were, to be without authentic ma- 
terials for ſuch a work, as can entitle the authote of it to 
be call'd-hiftorians.; or as can enable others 40 ir Whey kiſs. 


re . . ait muſt, be 
af 


7 ; DEVEF; were 
e oN N ad that we are obliged, 
writers for the little light that we 45 5 of it in the a 
This will not indeed be wondered at, when we know that the 


Ps had. almoſt, the. eee alli affaiß in 

this iſtand, mever committed. a thing of their! polity. tom 
ting; and. this is theirealon that we: haye bo little) hanged down 
concerning the aps e f/ the ancient Rritabs. 
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in... groves, and there they pe ', perform rmed their ſuperſtitious cere- 
monies ; and becauſe the milk which grows upon the oak, 
was look'd upon among them as a very ed thing, jy the 


F them by the Gd. „ 


The Dnads were not only at the Ba of religion, to 7M 
belong'd the care of Dor public and private facrifices and the 
intEpretatiog, of thelr | fi 2 hut (Vf werk Reld in futh 

eat veneration among e people, that t d alſo the ar- 
bitration of all their differences. They 20 pn? preſided at 
the worſhip of Dis and SAMOTHES, and at the Hacifee of their 
priſoners 5 war to AN DATE the Goddeſs of victory, but no 
public tranſaction paſſed without their approbation, and a ma- 
lefactor was not put to death without their conſent. Whatever 
. was MTN i he peop ple, whether 1 ry related — 
fe or property or Poſſe Mere the 54 t were 
b and er refuſed to ſubmat X6 their Gevernä- 
nation, whether he weis 166d Gr vaſſal, they We uded from par- 
taking of cheir religious tes. A mn thus" excomimiatiicared 
was reckoned among the 'niimber of the wicked3 2s cotnpany 
was avoided, he Wa deprived of the Benefit of "the *lav, and 
rendered "incapable ef A) plnck f Maden er "tf; Prem 
Akne it is very probable chät our àhetert Süwades wete de- 
riced; for by the old engliſh la, Befere nen Were eb fer 
debizthe who day under chat fentenese Wit YEakoHel a Gre Ri- 
ideous moiſter 'than 4 man Excortithutieated it à rothimcatho- 
die 3 is ald that” it Toe 85 ally "HE t 
wa 5 907 1:9}, Yo ed 57 8 it off 503 21 Hr. 
of 1587 worn? H 5 bf 9%/ 20 1 for Hix/ eil 
ci The cle of ths Walde wle l 167 Pott or High prieſt, 
t hm ll the reſt vf che body were cd be fübjses, nth 
_ ewhidſe death the theft Worthy ed, Gegend in his 106 f. This 

electich: Her wüs hot ee mous3 3 Tor Ef dre ber. 
Vidates were rah) lcd their Pretenſtens _ as"they 
Abinktimes ere; e deeitletl By the e rhHorfty, and inet M- 
aht wichdut Wöelence and the" Herd. Tire Batds Arheng the 
"Biſons Were 'aiinfetidr lerder q Whe-Dramnds ; and Had füt their 
ane feine e fro BANDU8 1 King 8 4 

eam thenBeidth. wor: © baryöw ler bardd,? ct! fighifits 

wine The bulineſs'6f tete *Baftls" uot ecfebfare; we 
kpcaiſesl of: Weir herods in: berſes Abd Hops" 
*their Rarpô; and hey Lon adech kot 4 
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the Romans bud gen quitud the iſland. The Eubates were 


a third fort of prieſta, who gave themſelves up to the ſtudy of 
natural philoſophy, In ſhort the religion of the Britons and 


Gauls : being much the ſame, it is probable that one of theſe | 


. —— it from the e find Gas an was of opi- 


nion that the Gauls had it from Britain, becauſe . Al dhe def 
to haue à thorow: knowledge of its m 


Britain, in his time, to learn it: this might be only per- 
haps during the wars in their own country with the omans, 


planterl thrir on religion in it. But he this as it may: 


and as we Know but little of our own, we muſt earch! 

the Gauls for the <eclefiafticabpolity of the ancient 8 

materials of . which are ſcanty and inſufficient, it being, 

laid, the, conſtant, practice of the Druids to lock 9 
r a 10 make their young pupil 

leap de Ching by ae. 
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fi The schier principles which wrt naught by dnt ave pili 
and Warn the haſt writers concerning” thoſe" 

nnr heaven; that 
be ſhut out from the ſacriſides; that the 
ul immortal, and after that cranſmigrates into: otheri bodies; 
that if dhe World is deftroyel it ill be by fire or water; that 
upon extraordinary; Rxnergances.men are to be Liorifced' that 
f, War gare to beiflain upon the altars orburat'alivelins 


world, nd they wi bo Kill themſelves to accompany their friends 
chither will live With them here; that all. maſters of families 
Are ki in ckeir Sy hOufes, and have - of | life and death 
ver. Wee ia Au 3 


ſewer t ocgixe 4394 natioi 2 the ance 
Britons: and-+terepnfirm what is ſaid. ty ⸗-GIHDAG, 4, native of 
this iſland, and hd lixed rareſt the time pf any Britiſhi writer, 
chat e ee e 2 the pagan 
wo d; hed-ddols/as 11mbaſtrous, extravagant; and altoge- 
 -thet 48humarws, a8 the Egyptian. Atiche fame time there 
Soeren khat proridenee W 
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yſketies - 


ſince it is probable that the Gauls when "Thy peopled Britain, 
Druids. of both gations, had, the ſame. priticiples end}: mating 


cloſedi in zvinkaran hanour of tlie Gods; that there ig another 
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that the calamities which he inflicts are — always evils in their 


4 THE! ECCEESIASTICAL Boox I. 
to be invaded, oppreſſed, and. Rarraſſed by the Rotian power, 


the ſame providence directed that a ane ſhould be thereby 
opened to let in the light of truth upon ce minds, and to 


reſcue them from a: much greater bondage than the Roman 


yoke, the bondage of error and ſuperſtition: in tllis, as in 
many other of his diſpenſations, ſhewing evidently to manlend, 


conſequence, and nes on the final event Lp” things, his" Way? 
are OT 3 1 e 


— * given the 4 this ah of the ectleſiaſtical kiſtor 
* this iſland, whilſt the inhabitants of it were pagans, and 
which is all chat enn be known of it with truth and certainty, 
J ſhall now lay before him an account of their converſion, by 
ſhewing at what time and in what manner the chriſtian faith 
was introduced. It is an opinion generally received among 
our later writers, that the firſt planting of chri was in 
the reign of TIßBERIUs Carsar, about ſeven and thirty” years 
after the birth of CHRIS T. But whoſoever conſiders the cir- 
cumſtances of thoſe times, and the few years that paſſed between 
the time of our Saviour's crucifixion. and the death of that 
emperor, will ſee little cauſe to believe, that a chriſtian church 
was founded ſo very early, and in a place 46 remote as Britain. 
Not to inſiſt upon the teſtimony of an ancient tradition men- 


tioned in Euskglus, that our Saviour commanded his apo- 


cc ſtles not to depart out of Jeruſalem within twelve yeats after 
<< his aſcenſion; nor on that of the alexandrian chronicle, 
« that they did not ſeparate till after the council at Jeruſa- 
lem; the point is fully proved from the account Which che 
ſaipmure) gives, even if we fuppoſe the diſperſion" to have been 
within TIbERTUs's reign, that they Which were ſcattered 
75 abroad upon the perſecution that aroſe about Sternen, 
<, travelled as far as Phenice and Cyprus and Antioch, preach- 
ing the word unto. none but: unto — Joes alone; — 
Shtretbes they were not likely to. obnvert- gentile Biſons. 


— 4 if he goſpel: was preached: here ſo ſoon, how comes it 


to paſs, that fix years after the death of the emperor e ge 
it is ſaid: in ſcripture, that Coxngirus was the firſt fruits of the 
Gentiles? But . whatc:{ſeems to have miſſed our writers, is 
miſtaken paſſage f GIL DAs, about the geheral liberty of 
preaching the Qoſpel: rowoute he! world; which th __ 
applied ito 1 preachingi of it m itein, 
— 
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troduction of chriſtianity was, probably after the triumph of 
Craupius for his victory ; when the Romans began..to plant 
the iſland, to ſettle Ae magiſtrates, amd juriſdictions; when 
towns of trade were ſet up; and the Roman merchants fur- 
niſhed them with commodities for the convenience and the { plen- 
dour of life: and this is the period which, GII pas fixes on for 
bringing in the goſpel; that is, between the time of Prau⸗ 
rius's coming over in the reign. of CLAUDIUS, 1 the battle 
between Bol vie, and BURT OHH Fans RY 27 TN 


LY 68 4 144 9 


— 
x 
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— 1 
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1384 0 ; FOUHT(C. il 
To what particular apoſtle, or po tolical perſons Britain 
was firſt obli ed 9 2 this diſcoyery, it is not an ealy, thing to 
determine ; for. there never were any records of the tranſac- 
tions of WS times. It was happineſs Fust to the Britiſh 
Shri 9 Kit che light, of the goſpel, as long as, dhe pagan 
omans were t eir maffers ; without rejoicing in it o o 
as to have had their public notaries regiſtring the acts of thei 
councils, convocations, a 1 and Hnods, even amongſt ſuch of gur 
anceſtors as had. learned at once to write and. to, obey; :; and 
jo het 1 + 4 north. or weſt had avoided. the Roman 
88 SP) Wor their liberty. = traditional chriſtianity in 
oods and mountains, are generally believed to be fo — 
kat with letters, as not to have been able. to tranſmit 
their hiſtory. to poſterity. Some few remains therę are of thoſa 
ancient times and,of the ate, of chtiſtianity in them, and there 


have been, men of learning, haue employed 
11 in gathering. UP the cattered.. regen but theſe 
are fo f. Fs EN, I N ae ag to afford little light 
to be de nan. . 5 Fane, El, Tho! it may be 


, Britons, Was, Jes 
that; it. was) ag 
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2 Ny in Hritain; for he 
martyrdora in Perſig: it St. FR 0 
inſinuz te; for © Was to de ol 
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b THE ECCLESIASTICAL Book 1. 
for ſome time, and was locked upon: as indiſp putable. "Fkis tra- 
dition therefore having met with nuch more credit than it de- 


ſerves, let us ſtay a Httle to Fannie” its authority and the Cir- 
dutpſtances which-attend it. e ie Gs ot e $30: 26 
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Willa of Malnifbury, -a writer of as G een century, 


Fe a mind to ſet the antiquities of the church of Glaſſonbury 


as high as he could, the better to pay his court to HxNRV of 


Blois, to whom he addreſt them, gives an account to the fol- 


lowing purpoſe : That upon the martyrdom of ST. STEPHEN, 
the apoſtles diſperſing went off into ſeveral countries; amongſt 
theſe, that ST, Parte, arriving in the territorſes of the Franks 

converted a great number, and being defirous to extend the 
chriſtian doctrine, ſent twelve of his diſciples, with Joszen of 
Arimathea at their head, to preach the goſpel in Britain, in the 
year of our Loxn ſixty three. But the barbarous king, as Walt as 


his ſubjects, being fomewhat alarmed at fo unuſual an undertak- 


ing, and not reliſhing a perſuaſion ſo very different from dis own, 
refuſed to become a proſeſite. However, in conſideration of the 
length of their voyage, and being pleaſed Wy nk their peaceable 
good behaviour, he Cave them a Httſe ſpot of ground ſurrounded 
With thickets and fenns to dwell-im. © Not ph after two other 
neighbouring kings Having allowed them twe TY hides” of Land 
for their fubſiſtence, the 17 4 GABRIEL appeated from heaven, 
and com manded them to build a church to the honour of the 
vitgin Mazy, in a — * was chen called by a word in 
Britiſh language which figni e town of Glaſs. This is 128 
fubſtance of the account Kd TILLIAM of Malmſpury es, 
and wich lie pretend J cn give from a Britiſh hiſtory.” 4 'Buf he 
fritth of the matter * as archbifh 7 3 who peruſed it i in 
the en nere hat pro ot 4 Britiſh Kiſh 
written by an Engfiſtr thonk, who þ alt Bri > his cuhtry and 
che Saxon his*mothic — — on end there is not a word 
it oskrH of Arima ea or His companion in it. hat 
e tat, in the i parks | 
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4 ſolf and the bleſfed vitgin: th whith they adjoited abothef 
„ 1 made of ſtone Lee they e 1 Cunts and 
PETER. 29 Now the ieftion here i is, Ehe are meant 

iy he i Aiſciples ples of the Cath ic aw? 18 Not Jostün ef Ari- 
"bis companion, *Fho are i never mentioned by him; - 
= the firſt Saxon Chriftians i in thoſe parts, 'who might 

ly find there ſuch a low wattled church as 18 deſeribed in 
r I. SpkIMAN; 4 remainder, of the Britin chriſtian ant) in chat 


mand Thus this affords us a very 500d light into 
true origin inal "A ras; which was 3 eTWA: ys > 1 


erwar 
i W . an * & the Taonks of  Glaflonbury thought 
nt" for honotit- and keene ege of their, monaſtery, 
That which from hetice ſeems molt agre able to truch, is, that 
in the latter times of the 7 Soo mL when. they were fo 
miſery 7 barraffed and dr pagan Saxons, they 
were forced to retire Bs Tae Acceſs, la $' ir own 
e, and there they pm ok fuch” 8 hurches ere ſuit- 
able to doo Fark abel and lived ve N The, being 
bar 1 
barou: 1 cha Place this 
is, 7 55 9 hen; which 
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triumph: a ſuf poſe there were, it is nothing to the ſe, - 
ublek it c can be — that he Wer the time of N ng, whe 
9 is pretended to bare EU fare 7 IRAG 0 7 
in Brit O eee er charter 

ald from 1570 g of the Weſt Saxons, who lived 1 iu e 
dentury; wherein it is declared, that the church of Glaſton is 
the moſt ancient of all the Britiſh churches. Butt; ſeems rat 
that ſuch a charter ſhould, ever pals for authentic, with, any) who 
compare the language of 1 it with the hiſtory of king Na, as it is 
delivered by the monkiſh writers. For by them it appears, * 
wars he had with his neighbouring princes, and bow far S W as 


to the laſt from, commanding kings and 1 9 9 and archbiſho ibops 


45144 wo „ 


and South Sax 
who had but three bilbops at the moſt, and not one e 
in his dominions. How then 5 5 go 515 ary 1 


before kad 1 5 Sk churc 7 In: 7 8 = 
there is no ground i to believe that 2 95 Fr 8 7 55 a, 
Fg gr. ParRkIcxk, had © ever been there, But vert, 0 Malt 


bury hifnſelf, I che when he writ | Glaſſonbury, 
ſeems firmly tc to believe. that the. alt pms 
he ſpeaks of it in another place, 'A * zabfying expreſſion, 
40 ibi! 18 worthy of being red” tak, s ot the * no 


tice whatever of ] OSEP N WF his ES. ſo much difference 
he thought . a e 755 wd the legend gf: a 
monaſtery, and Pl 50 a the time of Hezxzy.11 
the monks, of _Glafſo 5575 ad 1FEC 2 4 an, SER We 
this tr ligon 10 1S- e 4 8 0 r iron that ki in 
Ferfain; but "this confi n 80 3 75 TO! MEI 195 the ho 
Which have been mentioned, e it n t at a oi 
2573 teſtimg Wo, however greater, aut TL [thay PO: 
fopnd, yet. . c If is ſo 10 Bf cuycumftances, 
16 0 1 to TE The Frank 55 
OwWI c time 7. id to come int 
ek Ih Qs my . 
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thetv in Britain, is a ſufficient! refutation of the whole ſtory. It 
nou not have been worth while to dwell ſo this 

gend, if Cxtssvy and other Roman catholic writers if church 
Fe; mr had not taken a great deal of learned pains to prove it 
authenticity; and that we might be cleared of the reproach f 


inexcuſable partiality, „ iy! upon every one who calls 
dle qruth ar in-queſtion. , ers BE. os Be ©. in 


Hes 0 5x 36 A090) BA ttt. n ee en 
-Unidertai however as it is, at had uit time, and by what 
partitile perſon, the goſpel-was firſt made known in Rinn, 
yet there ſeems to be good and ſufficient evidence; that a chriſ- 
tian church was planted here, and the inhabitants converted, by 
the apoſtles; an evidence which is built on the teſtimony of 
ancient and eredible writers, with probable circumſtances con- 
curring. Among theſe we find EUszELUs, a man of learning 
and abilities, and a favourite with ConsTanTINE: the: rſt 
chriſtian emperor, born and proclaimed in Britain. He had 
therefore an opportunity of learning from the emperor and his 
.courtz the ſtate of the Britiſſ churches, of what continuance 
they were; and planted: and, as het had a deſign of 
commpiling ar ſtical hiſtory from the collections which he 
made, it is not to 4 imagined; that he would neglect to inform 
hicnſeif of tññe ſtate of religion in the Britiſh iſlands; which were 
well known then over all the Roman empire, and made a 

in tlie world which was mot inconfidetable. - The! teſtimony 


therefore of ſuch-/a-perſon-thus qualified; muſt be of weight. 


Let us hear then what Evss81us | org: undertaken to 
prove, that the apoſtles of CHRIS H, who preached the im pot to 
the world, could be no impoſtors or deceivers; among other 
arguments, he ſuggeſts, that it would have been madneſs for 
« ſuch A eue who underſtood only their mother tongue, 
to go about to deceiye the world, by preaching this doctrine 
ng the remoteſt cities and countries; among the Romans, 

« Perſians, Armenians, &. and in thoſe which are called the 
« Britiſh iſlands.” 'Tuzoporer is another church hiſtorian; of 
credit and character; who, in reckoning up the nations converted 
by the apoſtles, expreſly names the Britons: and in anqther part 
of his work, ſpeaking particularly of the ſucceſs and labours of 
dr: Pzux, he tells us, 4 that after His releaſe at Rome, 
+: that apeſtle went into Spain, and from thence carried the 
e tight of. the goſpel to other nations, and to the iſlands which 


* 8 _ ocean. To theſe night be added agree” 
OL. 


olf other writers of antiquity, 
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which not only ſhew that chriſ- 
tianity was known in Britain, in nite ct dhe? Slant]: but 
that ST. Pal himfelt was the Preacher of it. Theſe teſtimo- 

nies are confirmed tuo, by eircumſtances'of great and undoubted 

probability. For irtſtance; 8. Pu had leiſure and 

nity to come hither S Om 1 was tlie commom and received opi- 
nion of all the fathers of the uss, that, from the time of his 
being ſet at liberty, to his return to Rome, he went up and 
down, preaching the goſpel in the Weſtern countries, of which 
Britain was. a part, und fo denominated.” There was likewiſe 
ent andl invitation for STi] PA Ut to come into 
\Driain, to ſettle a hniſtian church, Here were an infinite num- 
ber of people:to be converted, both of -its:own-imhabittints; and 
f the Roman colomies r from ſome of his converts among 
the latter, he might be eaſily enough” informed of the ſtate of 
Britain, and: thence to undertakes: voyage thither. 


It is certain, that che made ſume confiderable)converts/ar his 
-oorhimg to Rome and it is not im 


;'thac ſorne of = 
cawied over with Cir ict ACV s aid his Kami) 
might be gdf the number; who: would certainly Prombte”: 
3 of their toumtrymem by 8. Publ 55 Weben. 
ſtanding fhe that See rr W¼ms the e of che 
-Gentiles in Britain, yet there have been writers: of "ori church 
-hiſtory, - who, for particular reaſons, have endeavoured? to prove, 
that Sr. PRFYTER was che n — came hither to convert the 
inkabitantsX0 the faith. however, are flight and 
compared e eiten on the other ſide, 

wthority of a few legendary writers, or 
and culated to ſerve a turn. But the 
irſelf is of no other uſe than to make it credible, 
— was in Britain ſoon after the death of 
CGarsT: The moſt likely period to be a © this, is 
where 'Gritvas math placed it, between the vi dory obtained by 
CLaupms; — — the defeat of AY 2 N 


nus, in the firſt rg of Nx RO. DN * yl HUE — = 
50415 «zz 33200! rages = 1 TEM; (324 N Ee ee th * 
Ihe goſpel bang 5 planted ern 2 Britam à ( 


cianchurch tbo in it, tho not maintained with equal zl, 
the perſecution of Droclxs AN: but even'that was ſo far froth 
Aeftroping itz that it gained tn vnfrn— foputation, by the 
courage of confeſſors:and m heat f which oppoſition 
— over, ſays __ os, 5 the Chriftian GEE * 
ed 


Cxx rel, INI. ij DST.ORYOF. BN GEAND. vs 
riſhed again in gront pcace amd unity, till! the arian Kerefy aroſe 
and gave it ſome diſturbancei Indeed this fact is not ſo clear 
if we give credit to the tradition recorded by many writers, that 
a Britiſh king, called Lucius ent ambaſſadors to Eu nRAUs, 
the twelſth b biſhop af. Rome to deſire him to ſend i ot ſome 
miſſianaties, ta c inſtrijct him in che chriſfiah faith, and that he 

ſpttled- che churches/chere after his converſion.” TO paſt by the = 
many different adcquiits which are given by our Hiſterns of this 
traulitien, as to the int, the means, and manner fate een: 
verſion, and the 2 —— — loyed therein, which are very ſuffi- 
cient to ſleſtioy the it, ic ſcerns inconſiſtent: with tlie 
ſtate af the Britiſn > ex mat time. & king over all Britain, 
with ſeveral kingꝭ under him, the affairs of religion · as 
he thought. fat, rene pri 


changing 

vileges-not allowed: to titular princes, 

The Romans, vitulixitrue; did oſten ſuffer dag to gewern pro- 

viaces under theim g; n wholly ſubdacd 

andlad nimh Roman foroes q and Were l no M- 

ſtance to he gien uf. theip: petmitting  anghereditary Nit | 
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great part of 3 CN 3 
perſon indegd an. Hp. a Ring and a td, and 
ni F 
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he might vhs igion 
8 — oper pro tote bilkdgivad Rome, 
n are told, in the old book of Laridaff, that, 

| See 4 Freſhy ters of the city of Rorne, e Erne 
rne kus their: bifhdp- conſultꝑdꝭ che ambaſſadors were baptived, 
and 4 z then r 2 

they: baptizad king Luorus, and the chief men of — 
_ according to the pope's. inſtructions; ſettled the eccleſiaſti- 
cal order, — — biſhops to be ordained, and the chriſtian 4 
gion to be taught and propagated. These i is no amp 
all this, it r e Kntbe writers of this bow 4 have 
man e ny: | 


gas; — | 
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that where more is ſaid than is enen what is — 
. PM Wo ures bhi b 


1+ Pha this — Wenne ten of the-Chriſtians by FIR 
CLESIANg in which the Britiſh churches had their ſhare, - —— 
but little of their hiſtory known. It is probable however, that 
during this interval of eighty years, the chriſtian religion made 
great progreſs here. We may conclude this, I think, from the 
great number of Britiſh martyrs, who ſuffered: under this perſe- 
cution: for tho the names only of three or four are handed 
down, yet the hiſtorians all agree that many more ſuffered mar- 
tyrdom then in Britain, with th the utmoſt firmneſs and reſolution. 
Ginas particularly recites, that many other Chriſtians were diſ- 
patched with diverſity of torture, and torn limb from limb, in a 
— wane) of and eruel manner; that thoſe who eſcaped the 
fury of their perſecutors, rerired to woods and deſarts, and hid 
themſelyes in caves, » where they continued confeſſors, till it 
pleaſed Gon to revenge their uſage upon their perſecutors, and 
afford better times to the church. The firſt martyr was Sr. 
Al Bax, who lived in the town of Verulam, which had a Roman 
colony; and who had been converted from -paganiſin by a prieſt 
whom vg had genetouſly harboured in his on account of 
the perſecution. Many. miracles are recorded by Bibs, and 
other ancient writers, which are ſaid to have ha ppened at. the 
martyrdom. of this convert; ſuch as the dying uf a part of the 
Tiver for the people to paſs over at his execution; 4 
breaking out at his feet, on a neighbouring hill, whilſt he prayell 
for water; and the eyes of the executioner dropping out of his 
head, immediately after he had made the ſtroke to behead the 
faint, But the reader will, perhaps, expect a better ' authotity 
for the truth of theſe. miracles, before he gives credit to than | 
the, zeal and ignorance of: Salk lane; "which is tvs che 
1. I believe they Bares coi eo pts 7 


| 3 and ky wel — „ having 
the goyemment of the Roman empire in their hands, they ſtuck 

at nothing that would ſatiate their malice againſt the Chriſtians. 
8⁰ that how great an inclination ſoever Coxs r AN ν had to 
favour them, whill he was goyernour of Britain, yet it was not 
in his power to diſpenſe with the edicts of the emperors: and 
tho thoſe edicts againſt the Chriſtians were ſent without his con- 
Kr yet he ſo far e as to pull Bun their churches. 
4 | This 
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This, however, was forgiven him for his kindneſs afterwards, 


in putting an end to the per ution, as ſoon; as he came to the 
empire, and, tho he died a Pagan, in giving the Ohriſtians the 


abuſe. There is a remarkable 8 of this emperor, r 

by Euszbrus, who wrote his life: and as it is one of thoſe 
which anſwers the beſt deſign of writhig or reading. hiſtory, it 
will not be impertinent to recite it. For, to teach/and in 

« cylcate the general principles of virtue, and. the general rules 


« actions and characters, comes for the moſt part,” ſays my lord 
BoLiNGBROKE, . « and always. ſhould come and di- 

' into the deſign of thoſe who are cap, of giving ſuch 
& dc ' ConsTaxTIus, having 4. mind to diſtinguith his 
courtiers Who were Chriſtians and to try their probity, pretended 
an enmity to their religion, and ordered them all to ſacrifice to 
the Gods, under pain of his diſpleaſure, rt the being . 
his ſervſee. The men of principle, who were in earneſt, and 


muff retire then and ref ian their 'offices 3 the fayour of Gop 
mch more to ie Ca A RET Eoporr oe their prince: 

but he gay and licentious part of his court, who had taken up 
their religion as they did a faſhion, and which, fate as looſe 
12 7 chem, when, they 5 

e emperor, were Y! 5 to to 

| 7 deities, er hog ki ay — 5 erer 
* made the dif chat he rimanding theſe 

yerely, Serta ad them from OD yments : telling 
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liberty, of their religion, and protecting them from injury and 


ce of wiſdom and good policy, which reſult from ſuch details of 


made a conſcience. of. their. religion, told Rim plainly, that they 


punch it diſcountenanced: and oppoſed 


ol 418 15 8 74 eee 
mercenary diſp e N 

and that thoſe who. had th AX to ſs to their 
Gon,. would not be faith. TING 1 8 6 QUICTS 
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CoxsraNrIUs, upon E commotion ini the northern parts 
of Britain, being arrived at Vork, and finding his end to be; 
drawing near, did all that lay in 1115 power 21 ſecure the fac- 


ceſſion of the empire to his eldeſt ſon Consr ANTI NE, by recom- 
mending him to the legions which were with hit > knowing Well 
that, without the conſent and inclinations of the army, the plea 
of inheritance and ſucceſſion would avail but little. The army 
favoured his pretenſions; and CoxsTANTINE being firmly ſeat 


in the throne, the purple robe was ſent to him from Role” In- 


veſted thus with the ſupreme command, before all other chings, 


he took care of the tranquility of this iſlind: where he was kult 


proclaimed emperor, by ſecuring full liberty to the Chriſtians, 
This happy change of the times, is mentioned by GI DAs in the 
following terms: © after the ten years ſeverity Was over, and the 
ce authors of the perſecution taken off by remarkable judgments, 
« the Chriſtians were brought back to & ftatè of gaſe, tlie vido- 
“ rious croſs was diſplayed; the churches! Were rebuilt,” and the 


* holy ſolemnities kept without any "diſturbance. ride Front this 
time, we may date the Aouriſhing CdSe "the chriſtian re- 


ligion Mg which before muſt 5 8057 Hin nder eat ER 


1371 1 21H 97; — 1 8 1] 38! . 2 


But ls firſt ear wh meet ih of mY ſettled Tues of 


he Britiſh churches, 'is the number of biſhops which went from 


Britain to the council of Arles, in the year three hundred = | 


fourteen, where three biſhops fubſcribed it; Ezoxius Bilho 5 of 
York, ResTITuTus biſhop of London, and " AdzLetvs 
biſhop of the third province, into which Britaitt'was thefl > 
vided, and which was ſometimes called Britannia ſecunda. We 
are not to conclude however from hence, that chere vere 
more than three biſhops at that time in Britain, becauſe 10 greater 
number was at Arles upon this occafion; it bein the cu om to 
ſend but one or two out of a province, even * 7 5 there were 
moſt prelates. Indeed we have no reafon' tg. queſtion a fücceſ- 
ſion of biſhops here from the firſt eſtabliſhmeht” of chir 5 


it being very improbable that the church Stila be under an 


1 


regulations in this iſland, which Were not to be met . With 3 


where elſe: and it is to Te 3 that there was no other 


Church 
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church in the chriſtian world, derived from the apoſtles, which 
had not at that time, a ſucceſſion of biſhops likewiſe from them; 
becauſe we cannot trace the hiſtory of other churches farther than 
we can do that of their biſhops. We find TzxTv1an puts the 
proof of apoſtolical churches'upon the ſucceſſion of biſhops from 


ing, unleſs it had been generally underſtood in thoſe days, that 
where the apoſtles planted churches they appointed biſhops to 
take care of them. There is all the reaſon in the world e 
to believe, that the Chriſtians in Britain were from the begin 

ning under an ; epiſcopal adminiſtration, and that the chu * in 
this ifland, was governed in conformity to the reſt of Chriſten- 
dom. For, tho length of time, ' perſecutions, - and the ra- 
vages of war, have deprived. us of the records of the Britiſh 
churches, and ſo we cannot draw down the ſucceſſion of our bi- 
ſhops from the times of the apoſtles, yet ſuch a ſucceſſion, as I 
fri, there probably Was; ee when the emperor Coxs TAN 
TINE, firſt ſummoned a council, a number of biſhops proportion- 
able with other provinces appeared from Britain; whoſe ſucceſſion 
was not diſputed, their authority queſtioned, nor their ſubſcrip- 
tions refuſed at Arles: an argument clear enough, that their cha- 
racter was. well. authenticated, and n ** en make out: 
their git as Well as She gelt. e, i gong ch 


"The Bait kilbops having bad loch e an nterels in- th coun- | 
al; it will not be nun Lubih. by. 10: — an, — on 
che proceedings 


0 c "divalgeds” a8 * empetors {ent — eds to. their — ham 
viceroys,!, which-was, not to.giuelaty new 
or perfect the authority, but only to certify them to the ſubject, 
and provide, for the execution of them. It muſt be oyned, * 
they tell the pope in this epiſtle that he had a larger gs: by it 

if theſe words had im plied ſo much as a pattiarchial power o 

the bilbagy there alembled, how oould they aſſume ta thietnſely 


thority of 4 ing canons ? Ho could age 7 Heerde 
oy legiſlative language, this inde 
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the apoſtles ; which would be a weak inconcluſive way of reaſon- 
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new force to the fanRion, | 
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> of Rome; in which they do nothing more than acquaint 
him Wich what they have done, and deſire him to communicate 


and publiſh it to others? Would ſuch a familiar freedom as this 


have been allowed of in a council ſince the papal ſupremacy hath 
been claimed in the chriſtian church ? Nay, 1 155 33 have 


bens ape an a en m of deaf £6 a provincial coun- 
eil within the patriarchate of the caſt ? But the biſhops at Arles, 
it ſeems, knew no other ftile of ceremony to. the ſee of Rome, 
but that of © your love; fignifying to the pope, not what they 
had prepared, but what they had already decreed for him to 
confirm. They are ſo far indeed from owning his authority in 
og ern oh ther, that they tell him they were aſſembled at 
:commant and e of ing directions from 


emperor 
* that they had a divine with them, and a 
certain tradition and rule of faith. "They wiſhed indeed he had 


been of the ſynod, and to have judged together with them. 
They would have been glad of the company of their dear bro- 
ther of Rome, as they familiarly call him, but ſince his occa- 
fions would not permit his abſenee from home, they tell him | 
what they had done; and fend hien an abſtract of their canons. 
Now was it poſſible for this council, who declared to the pope 
the compleatneſs of their authority, and treated him in terms of 
ſuch equality, to look upon him as their fapreme head, and to 
believe that he had a power to confirm or Hannu their acts ? 
The ſupremacy of the pope, which has firice been founded ſo 
very high in the catholic church, was a thing unknown, it is 
very plain, to the Britiſh biſhops and n e 


| Comer? of the +” ee 


A of 
3 Aboth eben Jens efter this; ah chriſtian. 55 3 
diſquieted with the tumults and ſeditions oecaſioned by Antus, 
who affirmed that © time was when the Son of — not, 
te tho he was the firſt of all creatures; in whi 
biſhops Joined him, cauſing violent diſputes and 


the ſcandal of chriſtianity. The emperor baden fiſt as 


heal theſe diviſions, 'by'hisown\ 

fo Aztvs' Himſelf, and to the bikeref aleandris, who had: re- 
tehended; and upon his obſtinacy, excommunicated Akrus for 
is herefy: But finding theſe means were ineffectual to compoſe 


their differences, he convened a"council of the whole church 


at Nice, in the year three hundred and t twenty ſive: And tho 
the ſubſcriptions of that 2 now — confuſed and 


2 
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imperfect even in the beſt copies, make no mention of any Bri- 
tiſh biſhops, yet there are many good reaſons to believe that 
ſome of them were ſummoned, and did appear. For Eusz81vs 
tells us, that it was ConsTANTINE's deſign to have as great an 
appearance of biſhops at this ſynod from all parts as he could; 
and to that end he ſent forth an univerſal fummons, throwout all 
the provinces of the empire ; ordering public carriages to be got 
ready, and all expences to be defrayed for them. Moreover it is 
ſaid; in the emperor's epiſtle to the churches, « that it was then 
ce neceſſary, to the ſettlement of the chriſtian faith, that all bi- 
« ſhops ſhould meet together, or at leaſt the greateſt part, and 
<« therefore he had aſſembled as many as he could.” But how 
could ſuch expreſſions be made uſe of if the weſtern provinces 
were not ſummoned ; in which, if we look back to the council 
of Arles juſt now mentioned, we ſhall find the prelates were very 
numerous? There being great reaſon therefore, as I ſaid, to be- 
lieve, that ſome of the Britiſh biſhops were preſent at the council 
of Nice, we ought to look a little into the conſtitution of the 
eccleſiaſtical government there ſettled, in order to form an idea of 
the juſt 1 privileges of che Bririſh churches,” 0 4 
The canons 1 to he's points of Rich wie the PROS; 
nation of the time of Eaſter, in . thoſe of the council of 
Arles were partly reinforced and partly added to, I ſhall not ſtay 
to relate. They are recited at full length by many eccleſiaſtical 
writers ancient and modern, and cannot be thought to fall pre- 
ciſely within my deſign. But among the cations which relate to 
the eſtabliſhment and the polity of the church, there are two 
which I think ſhould be taken notice of; becauſe the ancient 
e of the Britiſh churches may be gathered from hence, as 
it is reaſonable to preſume, that they were N in this 
a the decrees of che u of Nice.” 03 4 


The actes the leflicer Ae: of bi 
and the canon is this: that a biſhop ought chiefly to be cott- 
« ſtituted by all the biſhops in the province; but if this be too 
difficult either thro urgent occaſions, or the length of the 
« way, yet three muſt be preſent for that purpoſe, and have the 

« conſent of the abſent under their hands, and ſo to make the 
<« conſecration: But the confirmation of all things done in the 
< province, muſt be ' reſerved to the metropolitan.” By this 


canon the government of the church came now to be ſettled un- 
Vol. I. 
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der CONSTANTINE, and with his approbation. Every province, 
we find, had a number ef biſhops within itſelf, who were to take 
care of the eccleſiaſtioal government of it, but in ſuch a manner 
as that the conſent of the metropolitan was obtained; whoſe 
rights are hereby ſecured. For the laſt clauſe doth not merely 
refer to the conſecration of biſhops, but takes in all the eccle- 
ſtaſtical affairs of the province. The only difficulty lies in the 


firſt clauſe; what is meant by the biſhops of the province conſti- 
tuting a new biſhop; whether the right of election is hereby de- 
volved to them, or whether it be only the right of conſecration 
upon the election of the people? Some of the Greek writers are 
of opinion, that the right of election was taken from the people by 
this canon, and given to the biſhops of the province. The right 
of election was moſt certainly in the biſhops, and the people had 
no more than a nomination. But would thoſe who contend for 
popular elections of biſhops or paſtors among us, approve them 


on theſe terms? It is one thing for the people to propoſe or no- 
minate perſons to be choſen, and another for them to have the 
right of election: it is one thing for a perſon choſen to have the 
conſent of the people, and another for the ptople to have the 

power to reject him if he does not pleaſe them. Moreover; it 
1s one thing for the people to be allowed to enjoy ſome privi- 
leges, till the inconveniences of them have cauſed their being 
taken away by juſt and neeeſſary laws ; and another for them 
to challenge ſuch a right as inherent in themſelves, and without 
which there lies no bbligation on them to ſubmit. If theſe 
things were more conſidered and better underſtood than we have 
geaſon to think they are, the heats and animoſities bf many 
ſerious pebplez even in pur own. benevolent moderate times, would 
be abated. Suppoſe, at the council of Nice, the people had the 
liberty to propoſe their biſhops and paſtors, or to object againſt 

the perſons to be choſen, and their conſent were ly de- 
ſired, yet all this does not give them the right of election; be- 
cauſe Whatever of this kind was dene, it ſignified nothing with- 
gut the conſent of the biſheps and metropolitan of the province; 
ud. gone are properly ſaid to chuſe, but thoſe upon whole: judg- 
ment the determination depends; the others only propoſe and 
offer; candidates to be choſen. The moſt therefore which the 
Whish upon ſeditions and tumults was for good reaſons altered: 
and chere can be no plea for reſuming this right, unleſs it can be 
proved: td be unalier and divine; which is not ſo much as 


-_ 
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retended by thoſe who plead for popular elections of miniſters 
from the ee of former times. 


The * canon ISO I referred to, 1s. "about 7 2 1 
of provincial ſynods. In the fifth canon it is provided that no 
perſon | excommunicated by one biſhop, ſhould be received into 
communion by another, according to the council of Arles : | But, 


then no proviſion was made for the caſe of appeals, if any perſon | 


complained that he was unjuſtly dealt by, as it is natural for 
men to do. The Nicene council therefore decreed, ** that 
te proyincial ſynods be held twice a year, in lent and autumn; 
which was confirmed by many other canons. At theſe ſynods, all 
ſuch cauſes were to be heard and determined; and perſons ex- 
communicated were to be held ſo by all, unleſs the provincial 
ſynod. repealed the ſentence. Had any other fu perior autho- 
_ then been known, it was the proper place to have inſerted 
te whe the right of appeal was determined to lie; as that is 
retence for removing cauſes to a HH, court. 975 Is 


Oe OP that the Nicene fathers ſhould have ſt at pro- 


vincial ſynods, if they had known or believed, Caen 
had —— a #2 on Loy who was to be the 


judg e in all eccleſiaſtical matters. It would have b 1 ſuch 
an — as if our judges ſhould, declare, thy |:cauſes are 
to be determined in the county courts, when they. know that 
there are ſuperior courts of juſtice: appointed in Sono, tha 
In r of faith or upon Du oecaſions, by the ſum- 
mons of an emperor or a general concurrence. 0 of Chriſtian 
rinces, a 1 2 council i is 82 higheſt court: but in 
Randing and ordina method o bre aß a provincial Gyno 
was "= laſt court o appeal, accordin EE, the ppc, of Ni 
All foreign juriſdiction is therefore excluded this canon; ; an 
the Britiſh —_ had a full. power within [ras to end 
. which aroſe TR 5 5 own provinces. Thus it was mere 
ulurpation in any forei op to interpoſe in any differencg 
in che churches of. this Nan. 3; becauſe the council 9 N Nice ad 
confined the liberty of 99 5 to provincial {ynods. .. Here then 
we 5 8 our right as to the Britiſh churches, that they were not 
1 . - 4 rh 9 805 p of Raue at this 
thoxi o conlecrate the 
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them, and therefore that our churches were ſtill to enjoy their 
former privileges of being governed by their own provincial ſy- 
nods. If no inſtance van be produced of the biſhop of Rome's 
patriarchal juriſdiction over the Britiſh churches, why ſhould not 

we claim the fame benefit from the Nicene canons as pope Leo 

urges vehemently in a parallel cafe? It cannot be faid, that after- - 
wards, ſubjection and conſent makes a juſt patriarchal power; 

tho that would not hold as to the Britiſh churches, whoſe bi- 

ſhops refuſed abſolutely to ſubmit to Aus rIix the monk. © Tho 

<« the number of biſhops, ſays Lzo, be never ſo great who give 

ce their conſent to any alterations in the Nicene canons, they ſig- 

« nify nothing, and cannot bind.” What can be more to the 
purpoſe for ſecuring the privilege of our churches than this aſ- 
ſertion, in caſe no patriarchal power over them can be proved 
before the council of Nice? and there is all the reaſon in the 
world that thoſe who claim a juriſdiction ſhould prove it; eſpe- 
cially when the acts of it are ſo notorious that they cannot be 
concealed, as the conſecrations of metropolitans and matters of 
appeals confeſſedly are. But of this we need ſay no more than 
what the ſame LEO hath faid before us: © the privileges of 
«churches; which were begun by the canons of the holy fathers, 
« and confirmed by the'council of Nice, can neither be deftroyed 
e by wicked uſurpation, nor diſſolved by the humour of change 


« and novelty.” 


The ſucceſſion of the Britiſh churches, being thus deduced 
from their original to the times, of the chriſtian emperors, and 
xt being in no circumſtances of ſubjection to the biſhops of 
ome till long after, as will be farther ſhewn in the progreſs of 
this hiſtory, it may be neceſſary now to give ſome account of the 
faith and ſervice which were then eſtabliſhed in them. It is not 
to my preſent purpoſe, tho it might help to confute the report 
that arianiſm was then the common opinion of the Britiſh 
churches, to give a detail of that hereſy from the council of 
Nice, to the council of Ariminium, where the Britiſh biſhops 
were preſent : and indeed theſe decifions of councils againſt 
councils, in terms of the moſt inveterate rancour and abuſe, upon 
a point of doctrine which was never intended by Gop's provi- 
dence for debate and controverſy, perverted the great deſign of 
chriſtianity to make men holy and inoffenſive, and almoſt totally 
deſtroyed it. Had this controverſy therefore been agitated in 
Britain, which is the ſcene of this hiſtory, I ſhould apprehend 
IIS . that 
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that the reciting all the particular tranſactions of it, of biſhops 
excommunicating - biſhops, their ſubſcriptions and recantations, 
their cruelties and i their pride and ſecular arts, and 
all theſe on each ſide for the ſake of a point of ſpeculation which 
Gop did not think fit to explain, and which none of them un- 
derſtood; I ſay to recite theſe particularly which were ſo oppo- 
ſite to the ſpirit of true religion, I ſhould think would anſwer 
no other — than to ſerve the cauſe of vice and ;infi- 
delity. Let it ſuffice then for carrying on the thread of this 
hiſtory, to obſerve that theſe oppoſite decrees. of councils in this 
controverly, not only overthrow the pretended infallibility of 
general councils, but alſo the abſolute obligatory authority of 
any that are ſo called, till after a due examination of the reaſons 
and motives of their proceedings. As to the council of Arimi- 
nium, at which the Britiſh biſhops were preſent, it is plain that 
the definitions there ſubſcribed in favour - of | arianiſm, were ex- 
torted from them by the emperor thro fear: and therefore the 
biſhops being returned, upon the death of CoNs rAx xis not 
long * they ſettled che Nicene faith in the weſtern churches 
by leſſer alemblies of the ſeveral biſhops. - This is expreſly ſaid 
by Hitazxy of the Gallican biſhops, who meeting at Paris, re- 
nounced the council of Ariminium, and embraced the creed of 
Nice. The ſame we have reaſon to believe was done in the 
Churches of Britain; becauſe in the time of .Jovian, Arhaxa- 
SIUS particularly. qakes notice of the Britahnic chugeches as ad- 
cc hering to the Nicene faith.“ At this council of Atiminium, 
the emperor took care to — lodging and entertainment for 
the biſhops out of the bublie charge, whieh they refuſed to ac- 
cept; only three out of Britain, according to SaVERUS Sulri- 
eius, not being able to maintain themſelves; made uſe of the 
public allowance rather than be chargeable to their brethren. From 
the many endowments of the churches, and the oblations of the 
people, y hich at that time were very conſiderable, it may ſeem 
ſtrange that the biſhops, in Britain ſhould be 0 pc, and not 
that e- others ſhould ky the public, allowange.,;i To: account 
for this, it muſt be;obſerved,, — Coxs re had drawn all 
the wealth and trade of the empire caſtward;\ for the ad- 
vancement of his new city, and that this country ha- — 
harraſſed with wars, and ſcarce recovered from the effects of them. 
The Scots and Picts had been very troubleſome to them, both in 
the times of Cons ans, and Cos v AN: the ſonmer 
himſelf over into Britain to Happen them, and the — ORs 


Vor. I. | | Lueicinus 
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Lveicinus his general, who arrived at London about the time 
the council of Ariminium was diſſolved: and therefore in a 
time of ſuch confuſion, it is no wonder that theſe churches 
ſhould not be in ſo plentiful a condition as thoſe that were the 
feat of trade and government. The churches. however, ſays 
GiLDas, held a perfect good correſpondence with each other; 
till the Arian diſtemper croſſed = ocean and was brought in 
upon them; by which infection the Britons were more .eafily 
ſeized thro the curioſity of their temper, and their inclination for 
change and novelty. | 


But arianiſm was not the only hereſy the Britiſh ubs 8 were 
charged with: BR DR inſinuates, that PRLa cls being a Briton, 
and ſpreading his doctrine far and near, corrupted theſe churches 
with it. Another writer charges the vices of PzLactus on the 
Britiſh nation ; and tho he owns he had a great natural ſharpneſs 
of wit, he fays it was fierce and contentious after the faſhion of 
his country, and which he could not ſhake off by his Jong con- 
verſations at Rome, He grants that his exhortations to piety 
were vehement and earneſt, but written in an uncouth im 
ſtyle, according to the humour of his nation. There is a vanity 
and a folly in this reflexion not to be paſſed over; which tho ex- 
tremely pernicious and abſurd, is common to"the people of every 
country, and which ariſes from making their own cuſtoms, man- 
ners, and opinions, the ſtandard of right and wrong. Ts reprbach 
on a whole nation for the particular failings of one of its authors, 
and attributing bis vices or follies to his country, is 4 much 
ſeverer reproach upon this writer than on the Britons; and ſhews 
that his mind hag; not been purged of thoſe projiidicistnd par- 
tialities con in our education, by looking abroad i into that 
vaſt map of the world which hiſtory ſpreads before u. PeLAGros 
would probably have had the fame temper of mind, if he = 
been born in another country; nor does his way of writing, 1 
conceive, affect the Britiſh churches; the people of which might 
be wiſe and humble, this character of them, or 
notwithſtanding PLA himſelf was not ſo. The reflexion is is 
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Whatever was the peculiar temper of this —_— this im all 


Pebabiliry been too many for no leſs than a ere Won of three 
| popes, fooled Alem fathers had not interpoſed and freely told 
them what was the true doctrine ef the church. But cho pela- 


ei. | | - graniſm 
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gianiſm was thus very near being propagated with the approba- 
jon of the ſee of Rome, yet it was at laſt condemned there, and 
imperial conſtitutions were publiſhed againſt his hereſy.” Pzra- 
Gus himſelf, it is very certain, never returned to Britain; but 
ſeveral biſhops here were ſeduced by AcRIcOLA, one of his diſ- 
ciples, and probably by ſome others. For Pos EA ſpeaking of 
the care of GAELESTINE to root it out of Britain, .hath theſe 
words: * it had taken ere here by the enemies of Gop's 
<< grace, returning to the ſoil from whence they ſprang.” But 
whats they were that brought pelagianiſm hither, it appears | 
from hence, that they were natives of this country, who 

infected with that hereſy returned hither to ſpread it; and they 
ſpred it with ſucceſs. PzLacius having undoubtedly been a 
Briton, and having made ſo great a noiſe with his opinions here, 


it may be proper to give the reader ſome idea of his hereſy, as 


we find it charged upon his diſciples by the church of 
in theſe particulars. I. That Apa had mortali inks nacur 
and whether he had ſinned, or not ſinned, 
have died. II. That the conſequences of „ 
fined to his perſon,” and the reſt of mankind received no diſad- 
vantage from it. III. That the law qualified for the kingdom of 


heaven, and was founded upon equal promiſes with the goſpel, 
IV. That before the coming of our Baviour, ſome men lived 


without ſin. V. That new born infants” are in the ſame con- 


obedience: of Abu, is not the cauſe of death to all 
mankind, neither does the general reſurrection of the dead fol- 
low in virtue of our Saviour's reſurrection. VII. That if a man 
will make the moſt of himſelf, he may keep the commands of 
Gop without difficulty, and preſerve himſelf in a perfect ſtate of 
innocence. VIII. That rich men, notwithſtanding the advantage 
of their baptiſm, unleſs they parted with all their eſtate, all 
other inſtances of virtue would be i | | 

could they be qualified for the kingdom 
the grace and aſſiſtance of Gop is not b 
of moral act; che libetty: of the will and in 
the points of duty, being ſufficient for this purpoſe. X. That 
the grace of Gon is given in pro to our merit. XI. 
That * they are per- 
fectly witliout fin: XII. That our victory over is not 


temptation 
es by Gon" $ 's aſſignee, but by the liberty of the will. | Theſe 


are 
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are the principles aſcribed to P Lac1vs, which it is ſaid he re- 
canted in the council of Dioſpolis; but relapſing, and diſcover- 
ing the inſincerity of his recantation, he was condemned in ſeve- 
ral councils. A very ſmall acquaintance with the ſcriptures, and 
human nature, will ſerve to confute theſe erroneous ' notions ; 
a few of which are imbibed in theſe more enlightened ages, thro 
ignorance and enthuſiaſm, by ſome of our modern ſectaries. 


There were ſeveral biſhops it is ſaid at this time in Britain of 
great piety and learning, who oppoſed themſelves againſt-this 
hereſy ; but finding the evil to increaſe, and diſtruſting their 
own ſufficiency to deal with ſuch ſubtle adverſaries, they ſent 
over to Gaul to defire ſome aſſiſtance from their brethren. The 
Gallican prelates called a council, and unanimouſly. deputed 
Luevs and GERMANUs, biſhops of great abilities and reputation, 
to go over into Britain and ſuppreſs the hereſy. They came ac- 
cordingly ; and in a conference at Verulam with the Pelagians, 
they defended the truth in ſo ſtrong, and plain a manner, that 
they brought off ſeveral from their errors, and left the Britons 
well ſettled, as they ſuppoſed, in the ancient faith. But they 
were no ſooner returned to Gaul than ſome of the Pelagians got 
ground again; which occaſioned another meſſage to Gzxmanvs, 
and another voyage from him to Britain in company with SE vz- 
us. Deſpairing then to convince them any more by arguments, 
becauſe of their obſtinacy and perverſeneſs, he procured their ba- 
niſhment, according to the edict of VaLENTINIAaN ; and from 
thence forwards, ſays Bx DE, the Britiſh churches continued found 
and orthodox. This was a method of proceeding that might ſuit 
the zeal of thoſe times, which in many inſtances, it appears, was 
not according to knowledge: but to ſilence an adverſary by ba- 


niſhment for mere opinions, and opinions which depend for their 


truth or error upon the ſcriptures, as it is not a practice to be juſ- 
tified upon chriſtian principles, ſo neither is it conſonant, I be- 
lieve, to real policy. For liberty of conſcience is one of the 
rights of human nature, antecedent to ſociety, which no man 
can give up, becauſe it is not in his power: and our Saviour's 
rule of doing as we would be done unto, ſeems an expreſs deci- 
ſion to alb men to uſe an expreſſion of biſhop.Buzner's ——, 
who would lay the matter home. to their on hearts, and judge 
as they would willingly be judged by others. But to turn again 
r 7 1d amd oogafiilta't aD yd Lonee 
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It has been a queſtion among the writers of our an 


(0359: 10 


whether Inden er Vork was the metropolis of Britain at this 


time. Phe learned UshERMith ſome or nh; 07 it int favour | 
colony; but alſo 
palace was there But 


becauſe the, pretorium and tnperot's: palabe:v 
theſe. arguments gare hot ſufficient, in the judgment 
STILINGSLEETy tq oyerthraw the opinion that : 
chie etrapelis of the Roman times: | for every pr 


4 og, time of the conteſt 
with che northern Britons, Vork avas the chief fear of tlie em- 


peror hen le, was here; as in{the dayg f SrVHRü S aud ON 
STANTIUSz which, Was for-ſthe:cconveniegce- of Het endlag the 
wars, and being near to give directiuns o and ſend ſupplies. >! Bub 


ungertain, than the qthen e and here the fupreme pft of ud 


the prereminence of places ind the Roman accoun 


moe upon the giyil. chan the military officerd, theſeo h 


is, and the ruſtdenòe df 


cature was, that zvas thę chief>cinetropo 


the ſupreme governor of chdſe y prνG e TUS Crx provine 


had A peſident in the metrophlis a but ere ther Was à ful 
periot officer onen theſe, prefidenits, as the lvicarius Britanniaruni 
was Over the! fix provinecs,iithe plage uf his reffdaned was the 

1 Metropolis becauſert lie profident's:courtsl Wert ſubordil 
nate to his}; whethes, cn lar / ori præſidial ; and theteftird the: 0. 


lemn,aflembly. outcof ther province was appointetl there. Bes 
hides, ,the ſicuation of London. for trade and commerceß and che 
opportunity. gf ending into, ori rcceiring diſpatches flom te 


r 1 


forèigniproy inc and the ein peruris gurt wherever t Was; Axe 


given f or further reaſons hyl the biſhop;owhy London Wa Tehig 


chief -metzopgls among the Romans. It Was a cglehy Bef6rs 
York, and of a higher nature, when it uus callud & auguſtaß? 
which ſhews. that it was then the imperial city; and ſince by the 
Ros rule of 3 the church, the; ecdclaſtical! govetartienialinays | 
followed the civil, ithere is nom to queſthn that ithachifhog 

London, was. at that time the Fhief metrapdlitati ober Mitain; 5:/3 


2081 i .asn8 010. 443244, 0 guns 913 38 nam bare 
Beſides confuting pelagianiſm, our hiſtorians tell aus, that he 
biſhops fm. Gay! de other aſſiſtance to thęir bretfiren; in hd 
inſtitution of ſchools of learning, and in the, introduction of khe 
Work, intd the uſe of the Britiſſi chuches. As to (Chee); 
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tiquities, 


ted; and it flouriſhed, ſays LzLanD, like an univerſity among 


found the decay of learning 
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of learning, there were none of more reputation than thoſe of 
Duszicius and ILrurus, who are both of chem ſaid to have been 
the diſciples of Gzzuapeus. It ſeems he and his companion Lb- 
rus, having rooted gut pelagianiſm, as they ſuppoſed, cortſe- 
enited ſome biſhops in ſeveral parts of Britain; amongft the reſt 
they placed a cathedral at Landaff, and made Dubxterus atch- 
bichop, who diſpoſed of his diſciples to ſeveral churcheg: He 
made Danizt biſhop of Bangor, and ſent II rurus to u place 
_ from him Lan; Htut, or the church of I Torus. Ant- 

ss it was in his days called Lantuit, Where the fotnda- 
_— houſes were ſtill to be ſeen. It is very uncertain, 


from 8 accounts we have, what fort of juriſdiction Dvsetctus 


was poſſeſſed of: his power was den but whether it 


extended to North, or South. Wales, or to both; whether It took 


in Cheſter, Hereford, and Worceſter; and whether the ſeat of 
the ſee was at Landaff or St. Davids, it is impoſſible to deter- 

mine. Before Duzaicius was ſo much advanced, the authors 
of his life ſpeak of the great number of ſcholars which flocked to 


him from all parts of Britain; not the rude and vulgar only, but 


children out of families of the beſt rank and character. "They 
mention two places where he received and inſtructed his | 
the one S at Hentlan on 'the Ther 
Wye, where it is ſaid that he had no leſs than a thouſand ſtu- 
dents, whom! be brought up in divine and human learning.” In 
the ſchool of ILTuTus the ſons of many noblemen were eduea- 


the Britons. It is conjectured by ſome hiſtorians, and I think 
with ſufficient reaſon, that when GENMANUS came here and 


had occaſioned the ſpreading of pe- 
lagianiſm fo 4 he appointed theſe two, who were men of 
great abilities and ſcholars, to undertake the education of the 


Britiſh clergy; by which means their churches afterwards pn 
0550 pure and undiſturbed, . 


6 as! learn” 1 Win a 
famous inſtance of the al ee ir was in uf thet ith in 
the monaſtery of Banchor ; which Bzpz fays was furniſhed with 


learned men at the coming of Aus rIx into Britain. This place 


was diſtant about ten miles from Cheſter, and is deſcribed by 
LzLAxp as ſtanding in a valley, and having the oompafs og a 
walled town, and two gates remaining half a mile from one ano- 
ther. It is to be obſerved of this IN that the members 
* of 5 

3 
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of it were brought up to leaming and devotion together, and 
ſo more reſembling our co than the Egyptian monaſteries, 
in which labour ard ignorance prevailed as much! as devotion. 
This method of education being ſo much” in vogue TY other 
churches) as in Gaul red, Grnnaxvs wig br 11 8 
de the firſt inſtrument of ſetting up this 
confirm this it may be obſerved; that ST. Phe” "hs | Carta 
over this monaſtic*education into Ireland, ſpent yea! 
the diſcipline of GEAMANUs ; who, it is pla 

vance yeligjow-and mie in te church of this Wand whete- 
bots = # — 3 wy meet, 

Mott 13H 9311107 £13 Him 


nf 


of the faith and learning of the Britiſh Chitiftians,' the next 57 un 
to be conſidered is che public ſervice of their churches. 'In 4 
aticient manuſcript in es Cotton Vbraif, about the Tal of 
divine offices, GERMANUs and Evuevs are faid ' to] have frifroduced 
into tho —— rae es Karen Ca 15 


PoLyc ky — ian * 
Gallican littirgy*was at tin time, and How d Nen och 
the Rowian ; the, frem the rats obſcure accounts that are 
handed down to ub, it may not perhaps be cafily ütiderſtosd. 
When Gxscelv, called the great, ſent Aber ix the monk 
hitherto the Saxon churches; one of the q ueſtions the monk 
— char fince there was fuch dec i fry offices 
of the Roman arid Gallican churches, which he ſhould follow? 
To this the po d, as we ſhall fee more at latge when we 
come to that part e "the hiſtory? that he ſhould clibole what he 
thought moſf proper for the Englith church: and froth this te- 
phy it is — that there was a difference ſtill between them, 
and that Gu GORV, notwithſtanding his natural warmth, did 
not oblige him to follow the e of the Roman church, 
Neither the infallibility, nor the fupremacy, of the fee'of Rome, 
appear in this tranſaction, but a plain fubmiſhon to the 50 
which had taken place; probably” in oomplaiſance to the Sak 
queen, who being a Chriſtian before, Having a biſhop of 25 
allican church about her, and ufing char k wrey in het publie 
might have been diſpleaſed' to have Had it taken a NH 


as well . all the Britiſh churches which Had "beat accord 
_— . Fotos Ort PAIRS IN US 104 287 


1 
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ns be the beſt er chat Fe can meet + ith 


LOR 
. 1 
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Was then ca] led F 


ris whers 1 


conſiſted holly in kfſons,. Aren and pfalms of In ; 
lation, with. gloria patri at the end of. every; pfalm; 
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bn th church 25 e 2 four bundted: 8855 —— 

had nothing before the ſa RR ce-r-the.name that. the church ſeryict 

bb radi gee beſides the epiſtlæ 

ad golpel, 255 then ply s were. uſed, or -yBrſes taken out- of 

tf ſung, a e EN in proceſs of time, other leſſons 
were. taken e out of thę old an new teſtament agreeablerto the 

tune; Mbich, as er: enlargements of; their offices-were, {might 

be borrowed;from, Gallican; church, After the leſſons, ) fol- 


lowed. che proper > or antherys,, one verle-being ſung by a 
ſin ole perſon, and the whole choir anſwering in — i = 


ſides 2 leſſons and hymns, the pſalms were likewiſe methodiſed, 


ſo as to be OE ecably. to the N leſſons, and not in che 
tand; which {cerns to have been pecul 
„ The morning;ſervice chen ef this church, 


churc 


9 being: yet t common language of, Ache Roman roc 
be Bobdes theſe they had warns, of iprajers in their affen. 

es z the. private prayers of each e perſon by hithielf, 
and, the concluding. collect, 5 — tl the common prayer in 


CG 


„ but in, their; prirate derotions. A; retnaindar; of :thib 
9 — 1s R's ed int the office of ordination of prieſts;in;our 
c . whe filence is commanded to be kept for a time for 

e s ſecret. Prayers, The ſame cuſsem wus meant by 

A . prayers, which was a direction fon the- 

We to Pray for in. their private devotions ; after which followed 
the Loxp's prayer as the concluding collect: Either chat or forte 
other was always, uſed after the ſilent prayers, which gave it an- 
ciently the name of « collect; the prieſt therein ſumming up, as in 


New ody Was to join. -Ofirthels gollodt in the anrient 

hes the number was very ſmall; and yet the, Chriſtians Apent 
Nen time in the * 1e; not ãn the multitude 
A, le Monics in the Roman breviary aud 


Abrief W e {8 e ese the people. 
* TY; , 15 E id Ph 13 "OL TEIQUE 
* i Box, Cor erde ene evident: that the 


J Gallican liturgy, 1 By the Roman: and CHarr.es the 
0 not only athrms, there, way, this difference, in the ;celthra- 
n of Sinn: Wh offices, but alſo chat the. Gallican churches vert 

— 5 unwilling to change. In the gommunion ſervice, the creed 
was not ſaid, nor ſung, at Rome, after the goſpel ; no prophe+ 


” 


IE tical 
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tical leſſons, but: only the epiſtle and goſpel were red, and in the 
ald offices which they uſed, there is no mention made of LEE 
ſermon to the people, which was conſtantly! the practice of 
other churches. In the 1 it was: = much tlie 
practice, ithat'- the biſhops, called their offioe praedicationis 
e officium, the office of (preaching; and Sr. AH  ays he; 
— 0 it the proper office of a biſhop; to preach- Theres 
were ſome parts of the communion ſervice wherein all the ancient 
offices agreed; andi there are plain teſtimonies of their uſe befor 
the Roman offices were ip Oſbd upon other churches. Theſe, 
are; All retained in our own liturgy, from the conſent: of all the 
ancient; churehts an the uſe; of them; Which it harh likewiſe fol- 
lowed in putting chem in- a language underſtood by all the peo - 
A — Pr ayer;ifor thachurch militant, for — 
n of men; the commemo- 
ion of-ſaintaHeparted 3 the reading chte words: of  the-inflitu- 
tion and thi Leap, APD 818: in::1g]); the ancient liturgies as 
parts gf the! and therefore; are not to be 
ene — bee 19: the cu of the.; maſs, in As 
urch o Om. 
us auvig o bas: aks ers b 585 OE Ur he 
Ol There ard ether differences in this fervice than have yet been 
nieptiened;”-berweeh the: Gallican and Roman churches. e the 
ofhceiof the formen theyr began with-a-petuliar confeſſion of ſins 
made by che prices. 84e käch beck bron publiſhed by car- 
dinal Box A, out of a very Ancient manuſeript in the queen of 
dx eden library and which he proves tothe the eld Gallican 
office Three or. four Other forms are gien us out of ancient 
— ls vr in the Roman miſſal is in none of 
them L confeſo o Goralmighty,: to the bleſſed virgin Maxx, 
tod. Micnantoths archangel, and to all ſaints, & Theres 
4 bee. Pray the hleſſed vi virgin Maxr, & pray for me to the 
A Lonp.s For all the ancient forms of. contellion- Were only to 
Gop: himſelf;!and-ſo, they continued Vion \&:{thoulang years after 
Curist-5-and therefore this part of the Roman miſſal was neither 
in the Gregorian nor Gallican offices, being: pb, a much later date; 
In the prayers of conſecratign, or the, cam of the maſs as it .is 
called{in; the church of Rome, there is a Omliderable difference 
between the Roman and the old CGallican church; the form of i Be 
in the lattet being wholly inconſiſtent with the. doctrine of tran 
fubſtantiation.. Indeed it wWas no part of the faith of the c ha 


at that time; | wd therefore it is ne . to meet with ex- 
Vol. I. 1 | preſſion 


Gent divine ſervice. This is 4 jut 


* 


| fabillous, obſcure, and/confuſed;"thav-ie would: be impeffle to 
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pteflions dilagroeing wich ir in theit folermn , Pens of devotion. 
Nit to ſhut up the' account of this whole matter, there was a con- 

flderddle difeftrice betwedwehe twolekwwoches in thei muſie;"in- 
which the Roman fo much excelled all other weſtern elarchds, 
a9 that it proved the octeafion"of iflttoducing alb their offices into 
the public ſervice. We are told: by OHR EG ther great; thathis' 
father Prix brdughtiche Roman way of ſinging inte the Ga- 
can churches; and their offices abeng with 4t; o great a power 
kad muſic, and the authority of the prince, in changing the an- 
and true acονẽQ of tlie pub- 
ke fotms of worſhip them uſed: in Britain after the manner of the 
Gallican church; and it ſeetnied*eveſfary to be thus particular,” 
one hand to ſhew the cutholicsf chat: ur reformers have SH. 
ted none of- thoſe offices, i wich- all the aneient churdhes uf 
Ohriſtians were agreed; and en ther ether te ſhew'the- diſſenters, 
<«: qui rakes” ſunt utinam eſſent noſtri that wye have not taken 
6ur offices, as many of them have charge | us, from the church ef 


Nome. There is more g however Jay — 


daten, chan aberdeen e nnd bara m_ power, 


„ ON udo 
But I turn now more aueey ww che hiſtory, and to give an 


K60utit of the fatal declenfion” oft che Rritiſh thirches 5 fer the 


eauſe of Fhieh we muſt look back to the time When their and. 


ſeries Hiſt be an. If ie was not foreign to the purpoſe of. hie 
hiſtory, to — "account of the ies of the Niete amd 
Seots, khe fiertal enemies of the Britotis, yet thelr 15 0 


it eredible or ſuttsfactory. The cleurned CAN wn f 
„that the Pits; from whence ſoever they had their-origi- 
nal, Pere now ne other than the ancient Rritonb y partly ſettſed 
in the remoter parts beyond the Roman wall Before their invaſion; 
and partly retiring | thither-out of impatiende at che Roman yoke 
Who by up into a conſiderable number of people. 
The realo why the latter writers y and di men- 
don the Pids, tho the) were "no: other than che ancient ſavage 


Britons, ray be haps, becauſe in time the name of Pd be- 
came more appropriate and fixed than it was in former ages; 
When either all erde greateſt peter the inhabitants of Britain 
: — 85 cheir lins. They were now become a diſtiaet . 
: On each"other dy vaſtly different ouſtams, fince 
is poliſhing” ef © by che Roman learning and 


Whether the: Scots dme firſt from Ireland,” or whether" 45 
20 2 were 


=y 
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were the ancient Caledonians mentioned by Tacitus beyond the 
wall of SkVERUS, we will leave to thoſe tu determina r wha! di- 
pute Without annals, and write without materials: At is ſuſſi- 


t for the of this hiſtory to obſetve, chat the Romans 
wort never Wade eee of -this. wh hole iſland, ar 


having at laſt quite abandoned the remoter parts of itʒ tha 
bitants became an caff prey co the Pitt and Bec and Scots : Ab what Pare 


ticular time they "joined: their forces firſt together, to give dilbur-: 


. 
to 


bance to the Britons, it is impoſſible to ſay 


further than I ae the middle of the fourth 
gentury. D Deut "HAN 6 10 9 5 1 410 1 311 
t ee an id im 12 t conn) bas eta tn 


Alter ſuffering ebay Den neee 

deadly foes, — e ail in Vain Hm their old friends 
the Romans; after enduring the calamities of a plague and fa- 
mine, added to theſe frequent devaſtations from the 
Pics, the ſpirits of che Britons were fo bioken, chat everyi thing 
was ſuffered to run into anarehy aud confufzon;:; . Thofe who 

« ſhould have given, the beſt aramples fas Gir nas their 
ok teachers, were as bad as otliłrs e exceſſive vedtinking, 
*- heats and animeſitics,: contentions and} (pm thy rnogearers amor 
* oppreſſion; were at that. tins IK that thay ſeemad 

1 to have loſt alh ſetiſè of good and vil; and d re 
4 verſal degeneracy chene i il ſorta uf nen. 
dien the Nate of the religion and morals of.chat p 
be wondered at, if peace and a ot: fo 
theraſelyes, nor 'coutages/ reſolution, nor conduct 
enemies. For whatever may be the ſentiments of 2571 
rank and power in our days and from their abominable Kees 
tiouſneſs it is not diſfieult to gukſo at then it n A maxim 
of the ancient heathens, famous for political wiſdom and the 
knowlege of human harre, and which las been. cdnfirmed' by 
Every ſtate and every natiem under tlie fun, that the rightcoulnels 
of a p e ya and Mill xy the fureft. foubdar 
tion for their- grandeut perity. The Britons at ting 
period had e Hoes of decatum, and were in 
the condition of «rude and-laiwleſs multitude abandoned to al 
manner of wickediief. ' Their frequent wars: with their eneraiey; 
which had devaſted their chuychis; their 

-ertibboiled them in ſuch- conteſts add overwhelined them 


wech deck eonfuſion that they{agreed to er aſſiſtancr from 8 


people vhöm they: dreaded: worſe dan death. 1 W 53 


© Was * 


with any ,gertainty;; 


country, and their pre 
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Ahern wh inhabited: 9 maritime 3 of Germany, 
from the Rhine to Jutland, and were rather an aſſociation of 
ſeverab nations Joincd»:in one common intereſt than a diſtinct 
body of people, had: been terrible ſome time before to the Bri- 
tiſh- nation * their Piracies and for joining with the Picts in 
one of their battles. Theſe however were the people, valiant, 
frerce, and wild, whom the enervated Britons, with Vox TIoERN 
their : king, agreed to call in to their aid. BDE imputes this 
ſtrange meaſure to the particular providence of Gop, to make 
them ſcourges of the people's wickedneſs ; and G1Lpas, to 
ſottiſhneſs and infatuation. Whatever might be the cauſe of it, 
an amazing meaſure to be ſure: it was, and proved the ruin of 
the king and his people. The Saxons: knew enough of Britain, 
from their frequent incurſions, not to refuſe ſo * — an 
opportunity of coming to ſettle im land, Where the air, fitua- 
tion, fruitfulneſs, and all ſorts of oonveniences. were ſo much 
above thoſe' of the country they Were in. But they ſoon diſ- 
agreed, as we may: well imagine; and after many fieree eneoun- 


4 


the uſe of arms, the Saxons got che better; and to copy the ac- 
dount rom GII DAS, all che cities and churches were: burnt 
to the ground, from:the! eaſtern to the weſtern'ocean's- the in- 
habitants 1deſtroy ed by: 3 the ſword, or buried in the ruins ob 
houſes and. RK »which were; defiled with the blood - of the 


teich Moth Tides for tig doniinlam which taught ' the, Britons 


lain; in which horrible devaſtation, the rulers of the church 


and tlie prieſts ſuffered together with the common -people > 
many hid euch among mountains and rocks and woods, to 
— the fury of their enemies, where they, lived in e 
on and others went over inte e Pn 5 365 1 PB 


IJ 4 1 


* , 
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ee ee e en ee ed, . th 
er ated it may be with ſo much blood, i that they 
might carry away their plunder from a country not abſolutely 
fubdued, had not given them ſome reſpite, by returning home 
for a time. In this interval, the diſpetſcd deſolate remainder 
gathered together; ; and after earneſt ſupplieations to Gop that 
they might not utterly be deſtroyed, they made choice of Au- 
BROSIUS: AURELIANUS, for their king. Under the conduct of this 
prince, ho was of Roman deſcent, and whoſe parents had en 


4 joyed he purple in this afland, it. plsaſed Gon to give thera fe 
over their enemies for a time. In 7 this quiet interval, AMBRO- 


54.7 | | SIUS 
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$1Us called the nobles and great men together at Vork, and gave 

order for repairing the churches which the Saxons had deſtroyed, 
and for ſetting up divine worſhip in them; giving great encou- 
ragement to the clergy, to be punctual in performing the offices 
of their function, and to pray particularly for the proſperity of. 
the church and kingdom. But even at this time their cities were, 
far from being inhabited as formerly, and when their enemies 
gave them pe they quarrelled among themſelves. This is 
the only account to be given that may be depended on, 
ſtripped of fable, tradition, and conjecture, from the coming of 
e to an of Aamofus We the: ee of An 


THUR. 6 


Ko If tis Saxons evade, which was as chiefly then in the 
buchen and weſtern 8 of Britain, the Chriſtians were perſe- 
cuted with the ſevereſt cruelties to tlleir ſouls and bodies, and re- 
ligion was obliged to N every where before theſe barbarian con- 
querors. They had ſo many kingdoms or principalities here, 
before, and during the time of Anm, WhO Was. - weakened 
KR by his own victories, that his dominions muſt be very 

narrow: r . was all that fell to his ſhare. This - ap- 


ars the more probable, becaule; chriſtianity, at this time ſeems 
tobs almoſt totally/confinedto this coier. Here ſeveral of the 


Di and elergy, when they ſaw their churches; demcliſhed 8 | 
turned into pagan temples, retired for mn 1 and, :for the 
and quiet exertiſe of their religioti. Here: flouriſhed; the 2 
of learning ſet up by DorRidrUS and II, ande here were 
the perſons of greateſt reputation for! letters and religion in the 
Brinſh :churches deren Sr. DAv , whoſeo ame von- 
tines in honour: 40: this day, and was prefetyed_ in the 
Sazda churches of Britain His domeſtic education is ſaid to 
have been under: Pu. rt aidiſciple of GERMANUS 75 ve, men- 
tionell il with whom che oontinued teri year-. Aſten this he went 
1 alem, where he was conſecrated hiſho op by the patriarch. ; 
ſoon after his return, was held the. Ae ſynod of Brevy at 
a ba ko called Lhandewy, the church of ST. David. Here was 
a general convention of all the biſhops and clergy of Britain, on 
account of the pelagian controverſy then revived. Sr. David 
was preſent at this ſynod ; and by his authority and eloquence, 
the hiſtorian tells us, put an effectual ſtop to the pelagian hereſy. 
Before the end of this ſynod, he was choſen by general conſent 


archbiſhop of Caerlon, Thi ſee of which he removed to Menevia, 
Z Voi L K from 


Pen — ——— — — — 


enemies, might be faid to be in a flouriſhing condition in com- 


other places, Whoſe afflictions —5 encreaſed their devotion. 


all che authors that have. rated of thin per time; rejects 
ing the. fabulous tales and N ay enki of ſore; 


The clerg/ were'the:odhp writerꝭ in theſe days ;:- 


n 


2 
wy 


SE) 4 
n 
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* 
from him ever ſince called St. David's. The Britiſh churches, at Y 


that time, and in thoſe parts, having no moleſtation from their 


pariſon with other parts of Britain; and — might be more 
Chriſtians thereabouts, becauſe they had been driven out from 
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However, the remembrance of theſe afflictions, tho it did-indeed 
keep up ſome kind of order and government among them, as 
Girpas tells us, yet it did not preyent their quarrelling among 
themſelves. Their kings and nobles, their biſhops and other 
churchmen, obſerved,” he ſays, the duty of their ſeveral. places: 
ee but when the ſenſe of theſe calamities was worn out, and a 
« new generation riſen, they fell into ſuch a degeneracy as to 
s caſt off all the reins of truth and juſtice, that no remainder of 
«it appeared in any fort of men, except a few, a very few, 
«< whoſe.number: was ſo ſmall in compariſon with. the reſt, that 
«< the church could hardly diſcern its genuine children when 
« they lay jv ne boſom?! Such being the diſſolute ſtate of 
the Britons at that time, it is no wonder that providence ſhould 
permit them to loſe a religion. Which they bad cotruſited, and to 


have the enjoyment of ther. country: and poli wh 
were not- worthy of, taken. 3 . thay 


time che power of — ie in Wales and Carnal 
ceaſed all over the iſland; and it being almaſt = 
their eneriiies, it was from thenctiſorthᷣ called d. Thus 
Rave Reste iber the wraderithe = :a0count that I could of the 
riſe and flabe of the Brikifh church, 2; till it ay ir ara the 
Serons; and it is given by: dun 
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the anachroniſm of others, -andHome: miſtakes im all. of thens 
but: the clergy 
lad for the moſt part ſomethingol/aita. da than tb ride hiftoryi; 

and therefore in [this ava, br d N that-the- materials thould 
bot be galk and Fabulous." © ? Q EE 7 11101 21 FRO ; ; 09! Rite 
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with Ausrix; which will be ſhewn as we go along. Theſe 
Britons excepted, there were few natives remaining to keep. u up 
the doctrine or principles of chriſtianity ; and much leſs to pre- 
ſerve the diſcipline and eecleſiaſtical government that had prevailed. 

The goſpel elite thus forced to give way to Paganiſm, and the 
conquerors of this iſland remaining in their primitive ignorance 
for more than one entire age, and, ſome of them for more than 
two, the hiſtory. of the church affords nothing but a few tradi- 

tionary events, without any order or connexion, till we come to 


the converſion of theſe barbarians, and to view it as the church of 
* 

10 this event aki I turn: 3 as the hiſtory of the ſe- 
ven kingdoms into which England was firſt divided by the 
Saxons was wrote by monks, there is little to be met with du- 
ring that period but the converſion of their kin gs, the foundation 
of monaſteries, and the privileges granted to he clergy. ” As theſe 
kingdoms were not all converted at one and the ſame' time, it 
will be neceflary, in order to have a clear knowlege of their con- 
verſion, to conſider each kingdom apart, to relate how 
one of them in particular received the goſpel; and what Bris, 
able events with. regard to religion happened in each; from the 
foundation of their churches, to Ba dlution of the W 
in the 1 . of Een Rr, the firſt fole monarch of England. 

. 2 75 5 £11957 
1 begin 9 5 che king n „ Kent; which was, the firſt 
8 by the Saxons, 0d the firſt converted. The y 
warlike prince ExhZLBERT, ſucceding his father in this king: 
dom, made all the Saxon monarchs, by the terrour of his arms, 
become tributary to him and acknowlege him as their h 
That he might re himſelf in this new dignity which he h 
afſumed, and ſtrike a greater awe at home by his alliances arid! 
he demanded: in marriage BzaTHay a daughter of France; in 
which he met with ſome obſtacles. The who were a 
northern nation, and had poſſeſſed themſelves of Gaul about the 
ſame time that the Saxons invaded Britain, nad received” the 
chriſtian faith. ChiL ERIC, the King of the Franks, à bio 


$% 


ſince his brother's death had been as A father to this princeſs; 
was his niece, would not enter into treaty for her with tt King 
of Kent, on account of his heatheniſm and del = fl no pot s 
BERT being determined to make this Alliance, If it 

propoſed to obviate this objection, by protniling that * 


mri 
3 
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ſhould have the free exerciſe of her religion, and her own prieſts 
about her. Upon theſe terms the king of France conſented, 


the marriage was concluded, and when the queen came over, 


| beſides her other chaplains, ſhe brought, as it was obſerved be- 


fore, a Gallican biſhop to atterid her ; and a church built in the 
time of the Britons, dedicated to ST. MarTiN, fear the eaſt fide 
of the city of Canterbury, was allotted for the place of her de- 
votion. It was not unreafonable for Cnitezaic to imagine, 
that a princeſs of ſo much beauty, as ſhe is faid to be, and tho- 
rowly grounded in her religion, would be fo far from turning 
pagan, that ſhe might contribute to the converſion of the Eng- 
liſh monarch. In this he was not miſtaken : for, as ſoon as they 
were come together, ſhe infinuated herſelf ſo much into the 
affections of her huſband, by her behaviour and her charms, that 
ETHELBERT had all the love for her ſhe could deſire. Encou- 
raged thus in the hopes of making a convert of the king, the 
pious BzRTHA took all opportunities that offered of inſtilling into 
him the principles of her religion, in a manner that ſhe thought 
moſt likely to make an impreſſion upon his mind; in which 
deſign ſhe was aſſiſted by the Gallican ' biſhop who came over 
with her. In a ſhort time therefore, the king was ſo wrought 
upon, that if he had not ſo much reſpect for the chriſtian religion 
as to embrace it, at leaſt he had no averſion to its doctrines or 
profeſſors. e e, 77s 


In this favourable juncture pope Gregory the firſt, firnamed 
the great, ſent miſſionaries into England to inſtruct the-inhabi- 


tants in the chriſtian faith: and if the vccafion of this miſſion 


was what we are told by the writer of his lift, we may obſerve 
what great events are ſometimes owing to trifling incidents; and 
that the deſigns of providenee are brought about by means which 
in the eye of human wiſdom are of no conſidetation. About twenty 
ſold their children at that time for ſlaves when they were over= 
ſtocked, having expoſed ſome youths in the public market at 
Rome of fine features and complexion, the children were ob- 
ſerved amongſt others very attemtively by Gazcozr, then arch- 
deacon of Rome; who finding from the place of their birth and 
their religion that they were born of idolatrous parents; reſdlved 
upon going to preach che goſpel to that naten. Ting 58. 
tained the pope's permiſſion, he began his journey; Wat the 
elergy and people of Rome, regretting the lols of Ie uſeſul and 
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ſo good a paſtor, beſought the pope that they might not be de- 
prived of him; the pope complied, and GREGOR 's deſign re- 
mained e The time appointed for the converſion of 
the Saxons was not come; and in all probability, ſuch were the 
circumſtances of the Engliſh nation at that time, continually 
diſturbed with wars and commotions throwout every part, that 
this undertaking would have met with very little ſucceſs. The 
king of Kent, for inſtance, was engaged in conteſts for the mo- 
narchy ; he was not then married to BzxTHa ; his mind was not 
diſpoſed to receive the truths of the goſpel; nor was he in a con- 
dition to promote the deſign of Gregory, if he had been in- 
clined to it, when he was himſelf only then a ſubordinate prince, 
and had not attained to the monarchy of the ſeven kingdoms. 
But in proceſs of time, when the deſigns of providence were ripe 
for execution, every thing concurred to bring it about. Our 
hiſtorians have diſagreed ſo much in their chronology that it is 
not eaſy to fix the preciſe period of this event. It is however, on 
all ſides allowed, that about the latter end of the ſixth century, 
GRrEGoRy being then become biſhop of Rome, and recollecting 
his former deſign of converting the Engliſh, for this purpoſe ſent 
forty benedictin monks, with AusTIN in quality of abbot at 
their head. But there were other cauſes of this:converſion. The 
Saxons themſelves, as it appears by two epiſtles of this pope, were 
in ſome meaſure ſenſible of their ignorance and error; and before 
he had any thoughts of ſending over AusTiN, had defired to em- 
brace the chriſtian faith. In an epiſtle to queen BzxTHa upon 
the converſion of the Saxons, GRREOORV owns that the impreſſions 
which ſhe had made upon her huſband, had long before the 
coming of  AusTin, diſpoſed that prince's mind to receive the 
goſpel. If we may rely on the chronology of the French hiſ- 
torian MEzsRavy, there was an interval of twenty fix or twenty 

ſeven years between the marriage of this prince, and the miſſion 
from Rome; a time ſufficient to give footing to ſo wiſe and good 
an nflitytion; eſpecially if we conſider it as puſhed on a] il- 
luſtrated by the zeal and example of ſo great and good a woman 
as queen — In his epiſtles to the king and queen of the 
Franks the pope has theſe 3 « We are informed that the 
& Engliſh nation, are in a willing diſpoſition, thro Gov' s mercy, 
7. to receive the chriſtian faith; but that your Gallican clergy, 
ec their neighbours, neglect to aſſiſt them with their exhortation 
and advice; and therefore have we ſent Aus rix the bearer of 
«this, whoſe zeal is well known to us, together with other ſer- 
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yerhon. In ſome few particular inſtances this might» probably 
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« yants of God to go over to Britain; and have required him eto 


« take ſome prieſts with them from the neighbourhood,:.who 


« may be interpreters to AusTIN and his brethren, and aſſiſt 
ce them with their labour and advice.” He likewiſe beſeeches 
the king and queen of the F ranks, to give his miſſionaries their 
countenance and direction, and not to let them ſuffer for want of 
neceſſaries. Now it is evident from theſe epiſtles, that the Eng- 
liſh: were well diſpoſed to receive the chriſtian faith before the 


coming of Aus rix, and had made an application to the Gallican 


clergy to inſtruct them in it; which the pope was probably made 

uainted with thro the means of queen Bzxrna. This is a 
fact which will appear ſtill clearer from the permiſſion: which his 
holineſs ſends to AusTiN, mentioned before; to uſe either the 
liturgy and rites of Rome or France, amongſt the Engliſh, as he 


ſhould ſee moſt convenient. If this does not ſhew that the queen of 


Kent was greatly inſtrumental in the converſion of the Engliſh to 
the faith and knowlege of CHRIST, and therefore was not to be 
diſobliged with ceremonies that were different from thoſe of the 


Gallican church, it ſhews however inconteſtibly, that many of. the 


Engliſh had been converted and were in poſſeſſion of a liturgy 
before the coming of AusTin. The pomp of the Roman miſſion 
has made ſo much noiſe, and the charity of it has been ſounded 
Jo high by the catholic writers, challenging the glory and | the 
conſequences of the converſion of the Saxons. entirely to the ſee 


of Rome, that it was neceſſary to mention theſe cireumſtances, 
that the affair might be ſet in a true light. That the Engliſh 


Saxons ſhould apply to the Gallican clergy for inſtruction, when 


they had a deſire to be admitted into the chriſtian church, and 


not to the Britiſh clergy, is not improbable nor ſurpriſing. It is 


ſurpriſing indeed, to find Bzps and Gibas reproaching the 


Britons bitterly, for ſuffering their neighbours to live ſo long in 


paganiſm, without offering them their aſſiſtance to hring them 


out of their errors. Fhe reproach is unjuſt and groundleſs: Could 
the natives, oppreſſed with all imaginable cruelties: from thek 


Saxons, have been fit inſtruments to inſtruct or convert their 


ſecutors? Had they undertaken a work of this kind, what fiic- 
ceſs could have been expected ? But what were their oppartu- 
nities, and how were they to engage the attentioncbf men, who 
drove them like ſheep to the ſlaughter, or into the woods and 
mountains? The Britons, who had made their peace And ſub- 
mitted, were the only people that could contribute to their con 


be 
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be undertaken and ſucceed; tho they were upon no equal 
footing. But what opportunity had the Saxons themſelves of 
learning the principles of chriſtianity, who were perpetually en- 
gaged in wars, kingdom againſt kingdom, without any reſpite ? 
However, when they came to be ſettled, aſſiſtance was not want- 
ing; and tho it came from far, it was no leſs effeQual than if it 
had come from their neighbours. After the account which has 
been given of the other cauſes which concurred to the converſion 
of the Saxons, which we are now to call the Engliſh, it is but 
juſt to give the praiſes which are due to pope GREGOR for the 
ſhare which he had in this undertaking ; and which is never to 
be thought of but with gratitude, nor mentioned without ho- 
nour. This great biſhop, it muſt be owned, was not without 
his faults, for he was a man ; but if we take his character alto- 
gether, there are ſo many marks of a true chriſtian ſpirit, as will 
wipe away the remembrance of a great many defects. It is hard 
to ſay, when he firſt formed the deſign of converting the Engliſh; 
or what was the true occaſion that gave riſe to the undertaking. 
All the motives that have been handed down, are laid before the 
reader, and they are left to his own judgment to determine. 


WWW 


Aus rix and his companions, being diſpatched to England with 
| full inſtructions from the pope, they came thro France; and 
hearing a character there of the Engliſh which they did not like, 
they began to repent of their employment, and to ſhrink from 
the undertaking. They concluded it more adviſeable to return, 
than to go with great trouble and fatigue to a ſavage unpoliſhed 
infidel nation, where, beſides other diſadvantages, they did not 
ſo much as underſtand their language. Being thus diſcouraged, 
they ſent back AvusTin to the pope, to repreſent the hazard and 
uncomfortable views of their undertaking, and to entreat his 
leave to return home. But having proceeded ſo far, the wiſdom 
and honour of Gxtcory, and I think we may add his beheve- 
| lence, were engaged in the proſecution of the attempt. Having 
| therefore quieted or over-ruled the fears of AusTiN, and given 
| him new courage from his own vigour and firmneſs, the pope 
ſent him back to France, with the following letter of encourage- 
ment to his brethren, 1 54. | 


« GREGORY, the ſervant of thoſe that ſerve God greeting, 
« c. Since it were better not to enter upon a worthy deſign, 
| © than to break off that which is commendably begun for this 


| 7 « reaſon, 
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« reaſon, my dear ſons, you ought to exert yourlelyes to the, ut 
« moſt to finiſh that great work, which, by the grace, of Gon 
« you have engaged in. Do not permit the fatigue, of, the! 
ce voyage, nor the cenſures of il men to diſcourage, qe, hut preſs 
c forward in your buſineſs with all the zeal and application, 
&« imaginable ; being well aſſured, that the troubleſomeneſs of, 
& the employment will be rewarded with/eternal glory in heaveny 
« T have ſent AvsTIN back to you, and made him cut abbot, 
« requiring you to ſubmit entirely to his directions 3 for know! 
« he will enjoin you nothing but what is ſerviceable to your beſt 
« intereſt. God. almighty take you into his protection, and 
grant that I may ſee the ſucceſs of  yous: labours, even after L 
«K am dead. For tho my circumſtances will not give me leave 
e to go along with you and to bear a part in the fatigne,. yet L 
6 hope to have a ſhare in the rew ard hereafter, becauſe 1 want 
« no-inclinatiohs to engage with you in the work, Go al- 
« mighty have you in bis good keeping. Dated che tenth of 
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the calends of Auguſt, &c. 

I re O vet ot , vol Dinos eO 
J0o give new life to the hopes of Aus r and his company, 

e pope wrote other letters to the kings, and queens; and ſe- 
veral biſhops of France; deſiring they would give them a kind 
reception, and furniſh them with what Was negeflaxy for their 
undertaking. Thus countenanced and aſſiſted, and being pro- 
vided with interpreters, they failed to England; ang; landing 
ETHELBERT;/ to give him notice of theirgarrival, and of the im: 
portance of their meſſage. Upon this information, the king 
commanded 'that they ſhould;; continue in the iſte till. further 
orders; that in the mean time they ſhould, be treated; with gen: 
tleneſs and humanity, and he would appoint a day, . he aid, t 
hear their meſſage. To this purpoſe ſhortly after, accompanied 


with the queen andi ſome of his court, king EruRELBEZIT Went into 


the iſland: and Whether it was that the ſuperſtitions of the pagan 
worſhip had tauglit him to ſuſpect ſome! faſcination; ; or whether 
any part of Aux enduct had given him a wrong idea of: the 


chriſtian faith, he was apprehenſive. of charms and ſpells; ang 


conducting himſelfo hy a received notion n CARSS Hays, Hog. 
an ancient propliecxi of their rxligion that they; could have 
power over him ãn the open. air] he took(hjs ſeat in the field; anfl 
commanded Avsrid to gttend him thegg. The jahant having 

reeriyed this command, put himſelf ang-his followasimta the 
Vor. I, | | M Fe © form 
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in the form of a proceſſion; and ſimging an office that GuxOORI 
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form of a proceſſion ; and erecting his ſilver croſs, and carrying 
in his banner the picture or image of our Saviour Cuxlsr, he and 
his company, ſinging their litany, came before the king. Being 
aſked what they had to propoſe, and an intimation from Erhzr- 
5ER T being given them to fit down, Aus rr opened his com- 
miſſion; preaching the goſpel in a forcible and zealous manner. 
The king having heard by the interpreter, an account of the na- 
ture and prineiples of chriſtianity, returned him an anfwer which 
er has given us in the following words, “ Vour propofals 
are noble and your promiſes inviting; but Ican't reſolve upon 
ec quitting the religion of my anceſtors for one that appears to 
« me ſupported only by the teſtimony of perfons that are entire 
« ſtrangers to me. However, ſince I perceive you have under- 
« taken ſo long a journey, on purpoſe to impart to us what you 
« eſteem of the moſt important valuable conſideration, you ſhall 
« not be ſent away without ſome ſatisfaction. I will take care 
« that you are treated civilly in my dominions, and fupplied 
« with all things neceſſary A convenient: and if any of my 
« ſubjects, convinced by what you ſhall ſay to them, ſhould 
« deſire to embrace your faith, I will not be againſt it. When 
he was diſmiſſed from this audience, the king gave leave for the 
miſſionaries to ſettle at Canterbury, the capital of the kingdom 
of Kent; where proper houſes and neceſſaries were provided ſor 
them. But whether theſe favours were the effect of Gop's 
bleſſing upon the diſcourſe and deſign of Ausrix; whether 
they were the effect of the perſuaſions of the queen, and the ſol- 
leitation of the Gallican king, the relation and ally of ErkRI- 
pERT ; or whether they were owing to the deſire and diſpoſition 
of the Engliſh themſelves to receive 12. goſpel; it is not e 
for us at chis diſtance of Ag n be nne de- 
termine, * W f * LUIS 2 | 
To — — 5 e his LAs 1 been 
thus favourably received by the king; he haftened to Canterbury, 
to receive the benefit of the grant which had been made him: 
and whether-it was that he hoped by charming the ſenſes to cap- 
tivate the underſtanding, or by pomp and ſhew to ſupply their 
defect of language, it is certain jet entered Canterbury in the 
fame manner that he had addreſſed the king in the iſle of Thanet, 


had prepated juſt before on account of a great plague at Rome. 
"The > oy and his coadjutors being ſettled at W they 
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joined them ſelyes ta the queen's chapel; and by the bleſſing of 
Gop, upon their. endeavours, and the influence and example of 
that princeſs, ſo many of the principal Saxons embraced the chriſ- 
tian lith, that the king's curiofity Was exgited to be More par- 
ticularly inſtructed in this religion; and he declared himſelf at 
length 2 Chriſtian, and was baptized. At what preciſe time it 
was that ETHAIIEAT was converted, it is impoſſible for us, from 
the different accounts which our hiſtorians give of this event, to 
fay. Cardinal Hax o rus places it in the year five hundred ninety 
ſeven, the fame year in which Aus & arrived, upon the autho» 


rity of one of Gzzcorr's epiſtles to El ooius, patriarch of Alex- 


andria: but that epiſtle makes no mention of tlie baptiſm af the 


king; for which no reaſon can be given, when he was recount- 


ing AvsTIN's fucceks in England, if he had had the honour of 
fuch a proſelite. The chronology of Box is filent as to, this 
int: and the epi 


fon of the Engliſh monarch, and to the kings and queens and 
biſhops of France, to thank them for their favours and good 
offices to his miſſionaries, art all dated in the year: fix hundred 


and one; which ſeem no way to ſuit the zeal and concern of ' 
Guizoory in this affair, if ErkzI HAN had been converted four 
inn i Acad bx 
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certain'that his canyerfion was followed by that of mitttitud 3 of 


his ſubjects; ' and the queen's;chapel without, the city; being ſoon 
heathen" temples into a church. Shortly after the goſpel making 

rogreſa, ſeveral other temples were ſerved in the ame 
manner by the order of king ETHZ NT; and the foundations 


of the cathedral” of Canterbury were then laid. A monaſtery - 
was alſo began by Rus rx, which he had not the ſatisfaction. to 


ſce finkfhed, called by his name; and PRT ER one of his com- 


paänions was the fuſt abbot. In this manner begun the convert 


«= 2 


fion of: the Erigliſh/{”it "pleaſed G05 to.make AvaTiN 4 great 


——.—. but it was with the utmoſk difficulty 
that he hore his lionewifwith that derene) which ſepmnecdl eſſent 
tial to his charatter and undertaking,” 'There are many; inſtanges 


to be met with in tlie hiflocy..of providence, herein it 


pleaſed Gop td make uſa of iſtruments to the higheſt and molt 


and unfit to almoſt any; toi teach VS Ko may be, that theſe | 
ATV ſecond 


piſtles of Gx OR to congratulate. the 'conver- | 


3 — 


| ſirutors i in this FORE would univerſally WR ned? U. 
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ſecond cauſes are of no conſideration, ind: that we ought to 
look up to him as the ole diſpoſer of all events. The new. con- 
verted monarch was nat walitiag on his part to promote the con- 
verſion of all his ſubjects, as far as it could be attained by in- 
ſtruction and good example; declaring it ſeems, according tio 
Bapx, that the religion of CRT was to make its way by: ar- 

gument and perſuaſion, to be a matter of choice and Astef force 

and violence. This is a ſentiment which - does honourꝭ to the 


king's inſtructor; which ſhews that he was «himſelf of h true 


chriſtian ſpirit; and which it would have been well for the world 
and for chriſtianity, if all the princes'of chriſtendom and the 2 1 


x 


The Engliſh were in fo EY haſte to eder 1 ache: 
wh, if hiſtorians are to be credited, ten thouſand were baptized 
in one day. by Av; SN and his follo rr But all their 2 — 
of this tranſaction are to be doubted); and ſhould: rather be ap- 
plied to what BR DE has told us, was done ſome years after at the 


— 


river Swale in Yorkſhire by. Paulixnus. However the ſurpriziſig 


progreſs of the goſpel in the kingdom of Kent, indlinmg) Aus 


$TIN to belieye that he ſhould meet every whereiavith the ſame 
ſucceſs, he looked upon all England as already converted. Poſ- 
ſeſſed with this notion, he haſtened away to Arles to get himſelf 
conſecrated archbiſhop of the Engliſh; according to then per- 
miſſion which Gzzcoxy! the pope had given him. Had he been 
contented with being made a | biſhop, that he might be the /bet - 
ter qualified for the regular eſtabliſhment of that church of which 
he had laid the foundatiotis by his zealand diligence; there would 
have been no room for cenſure. i It was an hondur which was 
neceſſary to be inveſted ſome Here, and Avsvin may be ſup- | 
poſed to have claimed it juſtly as his due. Thus farothen all 
would have been well : but that he ſhould: alpire to tlie archie- 
piſcopal dignity, at a time when he had no biſhop under his; ju- 
riſdiction, has laid him open to ſome. reproath? It is true the 
pope had promiſed to make him an archbiſhop, in caſe his miſ- 
ion met with ſucceſs. But then by'ſuceels,; 8 all app 
he meant the converſion of the Eng tion ĩh general, arid not 
a part only of one ofithe leaſt kingddms out of the ſeven.” How 
eat a if progreſs ſoever:the:mifſionavits had maderwthilft they were 
2 ehen they all concurred iin the undertaking, and Ab- 
IN alone had not Ell the labdurcnor all the merit, yet it as 
nothing." in comparifoh of iwhat ſhillc remained ta he done. Upon 
theſe 
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theſe conſiderations, his haſte to be made primate of all England, 
when there was but a ſingle dioceſe there, has been thoug * by 
ſome to be not much to big credit, and that he was . intent 
upon the dignity than upon the duties of his offibe. There is 
this however to be ſaid in his juſtification, that the rapid progreſs 
w_ the goſpel had made in Kent, miglit lead him perhaps to 
magine that the ooherfiön of all England was at, Hand. Soon 
alter his return from Arles with the title of metropolitan, and 
the better probably to excuſe his taking chat title upon him; he 
erected an epiſcopal ſee at Recheſter; of er: — cgi 
This Ly wr ur og Was nn firſt biſiop vl! 1 12] get 
10 Vt 3 i I nocnttiog t Anl. 
The ſucceſs of Avevive thus far bene raiſed his hopes e 
kighef pitch, he diſpatched Lawrzncs and PETER two of his 
aſſiſtants to Rome; to give GREGOR an account of his amazing 
progreſs, in which he did not omit to magnify his pretended mi- 
racles; to deſire more aſſiſtance in carrying on the work, and 


ſome Farthes and* more particular directions from his kolibeſs! for 


his future management 1 in the affairs of the church which he was 


then about to eſtabliſu. The letters of Aus TIN and the account 
of thoſe he fent; *which probably did nei fall ſhort; of the truthz 


infpired Gzzv60rY with Ho! High-ateoticeit of this imiſſion, that 


T66King upoßt che "converſion of the E 
pliſhed;” tho it was in fact bür juſt began he iſent the. 
MVR , d kimark of honour and diſtinctiom to this 
Me! To give wie reader fem des ef ps auld katie 
$&vdFof the ies of the mah, ite r 
ttt. tke —— he ſent to 


glich. as a point: at 
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iridtly. to their reſpedive-dutics in the church 3. ad to take Eat 
not only for their maintenance, but that they may be inoffenſſve 
and exemplary in every patt of their. behayiour. To the ſecond 
he anſwers, that it was the cuſtom of the church to divide the 
offerings into four parts, one for the biſhop, to maintain his fa- 
mily and keep hoſpitality, another for the clergy, a third for the 
poor, and the remainder fer the repair of the churches. As to 
the laſt particular, which — lay been very obſcure if the 
anſwer had not explained it, he ſays that EH being a mon 
ought not to live apart from the reſt: of the clergy; but accord- 
ing to the practice of the primitive Chri they ſhould have alt 
things in common. If there were any clerks not admitted into 
holy orders, who could not live continently, he adds, they. ought 
to marry, and receive their ſtipends at thei own houſes, accord+ 
ing to the directions of ſcripture; which ſays . that diſtribu- 
tions were made to each of them * lp their wants. 
The ſecond, which is almoſt the only. queſtion of any moment, 
and which has been taken notice of before, relates. to the, difte 
ferent rites and uſages of the Gallican and Roman chuzches z 
and to this GzzGory anſwers with the temper and wiſdom be- 
coming his character, that his firſt care. ſhould, be;for the edifica; 
tion of che church be wasto.eftablith ; und that without any. xc 
gard: to the ceremonies of: Rome or France, he ſbould 1 Ne 
only ſuch rites into the Engliſh church, as were moſt Vito 
redaund to the: honour of Gn and the peace and good 2 
of the church. The third queſtion concetus the puniſhment that 
ſhould be inflicted on him that has ſtnle any thing from 3 
church. The motives of- the theft, ſays the N :anſwer; muſt 
be confidered ; whether it was mene of ,covetouſnels| or 


— that the church ſhguld.not ee than ſhe has 
loſt: Theitwo: next queſtions are.;emiployed abo ut what degrees 
of conſanguinity ;:may be allowediin marriages ? Having affirmed 
che riglit If h] brother io Marry two; ſiſters, hig haliweſs allows = 
of the ſecond degree incluſively, and that all conſanguinity be- 

| $ſhould-beons. 8 e 


ray 8 rd another Without 
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Engliſh bunch was once furniſhed with a numbef of 
who ought, not to be at too great a diſtance from ee 
then three or four of that order ſhould aſſiſt at a conſecration. 
The next queſtion put to the was how Auge ſhould 
b eee tithe biſbop ol Gaul ld Eritain ? 
As to the former, Gx coxv tells him he allowed him to have 
no juriſdiction whatſoever, having no deſign to deprive the arch- 
bibo of Arles of any authority he was poſſeſſed of; but as to 
> Soap he cotnmitted them to his care entirely, that he might 
teach the unlearned, confirm the weak, and correct the obſti- 
nate and perverſe. Of how little moment ſoever theſe queſtions | 
may ſeem. to the reader, yet what are behind are ſo i 
and extremely frivdloys, — them bordering at Ieaſt upon 
5 fot the honour of Aus ri, one would: wiſh to- 
tally to 


ſuppreſs chem. But I muſt remember that I am writing 

and that che truth is hot to be concealed any more than 

it is to de ſalſißed. The queſtions are in the works of Onz- 
gonr as well as BBD, and there is no diſputing their authen- 
ticity. They wert all then as follows. Whether a woman with 
child ought. te to: bo baptized ?/. How long after her lying in 
a woman to come into the church How long after-tho' birth 
ptizing of an anfatit th be deferred? How: ; 

it beſore a man and his wife | come together 

4 ſome certain times come into the 
church 50 May a man that has lain with. his wife: come into the 
church or reteive;the ſacrament! before he: has wathed himfelf ? 
May a man after an i dream receive tho union, or if 
— — the — let ir auckes to 
oo ſhould: be þ god thb ———— 
Seat, apaſtle, yt Ganap ain unity, 
2wght ro anti Benn ter agg Ha had the:conver- 
ofthe Fngliſh do: mud nt bent, chit iniſtead of giritiꝗ Au- 
$TIN ay: diſcouregement im is miſſſom, /e: praiſod him higlily. 
Indeed in after ge the- acciunt which yieprimit>had dent to 


Roter, f, tie mighty wvnita wchith Gob had avvoughs by 
with, adi flir * n by then — 
the; peyecin 2 Mffinck epiſtlo replint — took! pleafure 


ther fueetls; hut ſeitię thavaritprbad areabantd: ;! and-there- 
—— — — him bur all — — 


and aſſiſtanee peepſſatys and rinde a juſt cnc ledgrmidht of his 


Webel furniſſad him might owe bee eee 
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chat he ſtood in need of to cure his vanity. Read his own ex- 
preſſions.· Notwithſtanding, in that celeſtial gift there is ſome 
thing which together with great joy ought likewiſe to eauſe in 
ten thee gat fear; leſt among the wonders wrought by chee, tliy 
* mind naturally infirm ſhould be lifted up to a preſu mption of | 
its on worth; and by this means whilſt it is 3 2 
4 view of things without, it ſnould within fall by vain glory 
4 ſelf-eſteem. Theſe things I now ſay — my wy ar ds that 
Kc 5a mind of er Wages ſhould _ e oy humic J 
a ont C2103 bis 511 155 tr Sc en 
0 The few monkæs a ART had! FRY acoompanied with 
Malirrus, Paur us, Justus;' and Aber miſſionaries, who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves afterwards and had a great ſhare in the 
labour and the honour of this undertaking, brought back” theſe 
replies from GRE OO together with ſacred veſſels and otna- 
ments for the altars, habits and veſtments for the prieſts, rceks, 
books, and all other things neceſſary fori celebrating divine ſer- 
vice. He gave them likewiſe letters of recommendation to tlie 
and aſſiſtance of the king, queen and ſeveral biſhops of 
Franoe, and to king ETHIBEAI and his queen, returning them 
his thanks-for thoikindncſ'they;ſhewed to Aus N and Hs cm 
land for tlieir zeal and diligences in ing The co 
verſion of the Enpliſhi In his letter to thd king of Kent He Häd 
adviſedihim: to demolith: the : places dedicatedito ida ls tat 46 
marksnof former ſup winhight remairrtg; but on; Kn 
thoughts hearasofiopinibr:chiwkhey -might beuſefal-rorvhelchHſ 
tians: aud therefore among other ihſtructions:to Aus rfN st T 
— — is a diredtion{orbidding him tordeſtroyfi xl temples 
vſedi / e the i Engliſh — . 
Buſt caſtedauiithe images of their: deitiei; dib ſhould with'Holy 
teriſprinkle the xv all, verect proper altars furdiſni theamoypith Le 
liquesz o and thus & chemjapaizhorrthoterdcr vf Gov) 3 Blcaufp 
th 9 echtheirc hearts frömtrrbur by 
| . ——— II 
6 ingly barid-1 tanailjazly colour tothe aceiiſterr 
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the! ome as one would think could never have been reconciled toit. 


6c — — or --whoſe relicks are de poſited i in 2 — may 
ce. raiſe tents or harbours about the a and celebrate the ſolem 
« nity with merry feaſting: at which time they muſt not im- 
« molate their beaſts to the devil, but kill them for meat to be 
« eaten to the praiſe of Gop the giver of them. By this means, 
e while we permit them a continuance of their former external 
“ jollities, their minds will more eaſily be brought to entertain 
« ſpiritual joys. For it will be impoſſible at once to draw al 
&« rude. untractable minds from all their former cuſtoms : 
<« vill not be brought to perfection by ſudden leaps, but W 
« by ſteps and degrees. Whether the reaſons which Gzzcory 
ives for this advice will convince the reader of its utility Iam in 
doubt; but there is moſt certainly a, danger in it that I think 
muſt be plain to every one; and in fact the ſucceſs was what. 


might . been expected from ſuch a beginning. This unhap-, 


py errour took ſuch root amongſt the Engliſh, . Ss about 


years after, one of the kings: of Kent was obliged to forbid by law 
what the pope had allowed to his anceſtors: Nay two hun dred 


years after the miſſion of Aus ria, — Calcuith takes 


notice of the relicks of paganiſm then remaining among the Eng- 
liſh: and perhaps without looking further than theſe reaſons and 
inſtructions of GRR GOR, one may trace the original of thoſe iĩdo- 


latrous practices from allowing images in their churches, which 
in time became a, burden and reproach to the chriſtiary worſhip in 
the weſtern, parts of che world. His holineſs ſeems'$p have had 
nothing more in his, thoughts as to this point, than to remove 


cheir prejudices againſt the chriſtian faith, and to induce them the 


eaſily to ſubmit to it, by allowing the uſe of images, 
— — ſymbol and viſible 9 — e RES 
thatithe continuance of this uſage would moſt certainly, on the 
other hand, make it much more difficult to raiſe their minds to 
a juſt idea of dhe diyive Being, or to carry their adoration beyond 


= viſible object. The conduct of Cnzusn's apoſtles; and their 
immetliate: followers, when they began to convert the nations, 
was formed on a different plan. They were all extremely care- 
ful not only to give their converts a juſt idea of the. goſpel revela- 


dos, and to regulate their devotions by it, but as far as Bafible to 
Vol. I, O —_ leave 


Tork, was becauſe formerly under the Romans. it had been an 
Achbiſhopric, as well as London, and Car leon in Wales. The 


reſpectiv 
| ke of Canterbury to be removed to London, and the primacy 
ettled on him to ceaſe; and the two archbiſhops to take place 
ended itfelf all over England, under the pope s 
| He it; theſe inſtructions were premature, and could ariſe from 


lertets and meſſengers of Aus ix, aid from an eager deſire to 
_ Gaalt himſelf as the hed ef the church of Eng 
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leave no footſteps of the pagan worſhip ; and for this reaſon the 
ufe of images, and the rites of the ancient gentile temples were 
entirely baniſhed. A plainneſs and ſimplicity conformable to the 
worſhip of Gop in ſpirĩt and in truth were ly introduced; 
and many marks of this primitive plainneſs appear in the Britiſh 
churches at the time of AvsTin's coming. Whereas in the wor- 
{hip which he introduced, there appears abundance of new-ntes, ' 
with ſuch pomp and ceremonies as the Britons were not acquainted ' 
with; and which perhaps occaſioned that great averſion which 
they had to the Engliſh ſervice, and to thoſe who came from 
Rome to introduce it. Their averſion to it was ſo general, and 
it was carried to that length about ſix and thirty years after the 
firft converſions by AvsTin, that to this day, ſays Bx DR, the 
ce Britons continue ſuch averſion to the faith and worſhip of the 
6 Engliſh, that they make no account of either, and in no 
. more communicate with them than they will with-pagans,” N. > 


- Huvitg alot this view of) the pope's inftructions to Avers 
about he agan temples and uſages, I turn to conſider the model 
which he ſent him over for the government of the Engliſh church. 
We have ſeen that he had already hoticured him with the charac- 
ter of an archbiſhop, and he now gives him a power to etect a 
jr rin ſee at York, with fubordinition to hir rieverthe= 
leſs as primate. The reaſon of this preference with regard to 


laſt was at that time an archbiſhop's fee in the hands of che Bri 
tons, and not under Gzxtcoky's! Juriſdiction, though he 
fit to give Aus rid authority over it. The two metropolitas 
were tach of them to hive twelve ſuffragan biſhops with their 
e provinces ; at the death of ASH the meti . 


according to the priority of their conſecration. One would ina 
gine from theſe inſtructiofis, that the ehriſtian : had en- 
8 direction, and 
that the churches were already fouided. But there was nothing 


nothing but the ſanguine hopes which he had conceived by the 


gland. Whoever 
. — of 9 with thoſe Which gn | 
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on his firſt advancement to the ſee of Rome, where he ſolem 
profeſſes that he received the faith and canons of the four f 
councils of the chriſtian church, with the ſame veneration that he | 
received the four goſpels of the! New Teſtament; and at the fame 
time conſiders the zeal and warmth with' which he oppoſed 
the pretenſions of his friend and confident the patriarch of Con- 
ſtantinople to the name and title of univerſal biſhop, affaming to 
himſelf the lowly character of ſervant only to the ſervants of God, 
will find it very difficult to reconcile his profeſſions and ſhew of 
humility and his zeal for thoſe canons, to that authority which 
he aſſumed and exerciſed in His inſtructions to Aus rid, atid in 
the model of the Engliſh church. It is not only evident however 
from theſe epiſtles, beyond all diſpute, that the pretence of an 
univerſal paſtorſhip over the churches, by a DIVINE RIGHT, was 
not ſo much as thought of at that time i Rome, but that the 
canons of the ountily were then eſteemed the meaſure of the pa- 
triarchal power: ſo that it is very ſurprizing to ſee this great pre- 
late, at one and che ſame time, aſſerting and oppoſing the autho- 
rity of the canons. But if his holjnefs's conduct in this point 
ſbould - be thouglit excuſeable, it cannot be by the late preten nce 
of an univerſal paſtorſhip; becuſt it was then unknown; nor 
can it be by that of his patriarchal power, becauſe it is certain that 
it had. not extended itſelf to Britam. There is this indeed to be 
ſaid, that the caſe of the Enꝑliſh church ſeems not to be provided 
for in thoſe canons : their care was confined*to: chuireties'al 
eſtabliſhed, but churches 8 were plainly left to the pru- 
dene and charity of thoſe perſons who ſhould be the ha ppy in- 
ſtruments in converting pa pagan nations. But then the natural 
courſe. f things would in probability have produced the regu- 
latien which el oſtabli hed, without By intermeddling, as 
it had:done once before on the covert of the Britons ; and 
whatever there may be in this, it is plain by what followed, that 
the Priglith ſeemed acquainted with no other authority than what 
atoſe fm the charity and the good. ſenſe of  Ggrcory. If 
tkey were acquaifted with any other; if they Ktiew any th 
of the;univerſal:paſtorſhip ot patriarchal® 106 which extende: 
to-this nation,” they « acted, it muſt be owned, like ſtrangers to Ir 
pretenfiohs-of that" mature; as. will appedi"yhen we ger farther 
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powersfrom the'pope, applies firaſelf with zeal to put them im- 

e inte practice Fhe reader wall 3 imaging that 
the 
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the firſt care of ſuch a miſſionary, ſhould have been the enlarg- 


and cuſtoms they had practiſed ever ſince their converſion,” and 


Ye authority of i its N 


ä Britain, either by ſome of Carr's bee or their immediate 


was of no great conſequence ; I $4 toward the end of the Fa 
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ing the kingdom of CazisT, by carrying on the converſion of = | 
Engliſh pagans of which, from his paſt ſucceſs, he had all the rea- 
ſon in the world to form the higheſt expectations. But this great 
faint thought otherwiſe. His firſt care was to reduce the Britiſh 
biſhops to a conformity with the Roman church, and to induce - 
them to ſubmit to the juriſdiction of the pope: and for this un- 
dertaking he had another motive beſides his zeal for the ſee of 
Rome, which was his claim to the primacy of all England by his 
holineſs's grant; which he could never make good as long as the 
Britiſh churches diſowned the pope's authority and juriſdiction. 
The great ambition and vanity of the man being conſidered, the 
laſt motive may perhaps be thought the moſt powerful of the two: 

they had both however a viſible intereſt in the zeal of this pre- 
mp ; and inſtead of propagating the chriſtian faith among unbe- 
lievers, he applied all his endeavours to enlarge his own autho- 
rity, and the power of his great maſter TO, the by procuring. 
the ſubmiſſion of the Britiſh churches. But this was no very eaſy 
matter to bring about. The Britons were ſatisfied with the rites 
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thought that they were juſtified. in adhering to them. Beſides, 
they. did not conceive upon what grounds 1. 5 were obliged to 
conform to the church of Rome which was at ſo great a diſtance, 
nor what advantage it would be of to them. 9 to own and tuhinis. to 


The golpel, as it TS been 1 1 was HS in 


followers ; and from that time the Britons had always obſerved 
the cuſtoms and rules preſcribed to them by thoſe teachers. But 
the prelates of Rome had made ſeveral innovations in celebrating 
divine ſervice, to which all other churches, they pretended, 
ought to conform. All other churches however almoſt 24, cg 
them; and yet this oppoſition could not induce them to 
their pretenſions. The difference, it muſt be owned indee 


cond century, it was the cauſe of a quarrel, ſcandalous to reli- 
gion, between the churches of Aſia, and Victos the firſt, the 

pe of Rome ; who for no other reaſon excommunicated hem 
all. This affair had never legally been decided; yet the biſhops 
of Rome notwithſtanding adhered obſtinately to their claims, and 
exerted all their power to bring about their deſigns. The weſt- 
ern chu 2 as being che neareſt to > Rome, came into them 
8 N withour 
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without any difficulty; and "almoſt all except tlie Churches of 
A Gaul and Milan co Lied at t to the Ne ritual” But Bri- 
3 tain, beitig ſtil} as it were out of the world, ſince the etnbafly of 
king Locius, had held very little communication with the bi- 
„ Rome. The Britons conſidered them as biſhops otily of 
a particular dioceſe ; "or at moſt but as patriarchs, on'whom thei: 
own church had no dependance i in the leaſt. ' Nay they were fo 
far from acknowledging the pope's authority, that they did not 
10 much as know, that his holineſs | | ed to have any autho- 
Oper them. But our Aust ix, out of the abundance of his 
zeal for the fee of Rome; Whence he derived his own metropoli- 
tical juriſdi dien, took upon him to make them acknowled ge the 
as head df the Wböde church. It is not eaſy to — how 
his deſigns extended; *Firice it does not appear that he had any 
instructions about this fror GREGOR Y; ner did that prelate af- 
ire to the exorbitant power attributed afterwards to thoſe 25 | 
in Sr. PR TWS chair: It (muſt be'owned- indeed that GRE- 
c laid elaim to tlie ſuperiority over the Britiſſi churches; be- 
cauſe ih his letter ts Austin he en the whole iſland: Wi His 
jurildiction, aid e ell gives | him ü eee B TY i 


biſhops. | L10112 7 0 Jens 
19V9WOI | and e918 WES ; 10 Dou: gc 911 {OUS DOPE 
l e e e ambitious płimate n 
piokured the favour and intereſt of king Erntio ens, he mad 
ufe'sf chem td obtain 4 «Eotiferetice with "thie Britiſh biſhöps 
bordef df the County of Wordeſter. The Hhod | 
alten ble, the arthbiſhop/propoſed firſt, that the Btitons e 
efnbrüce the Uplty of the cätholie church, and then join Wi 
hits atlg hie ckerg) in endeavouting to comtert the Eaghth. How 
reſonable ſocver this may appear at at the" Giſt fight; ye 
3 bf the Britons 18 true; that they did many 
t the u 1 church, beſides” e ndr 
of Eaſter in a proper thanrier, tftis muſt be Allo 
— artful nies Giiptchenlive, i i not an enfnaring article; 
miiſt ne draw after it "ſome confeq uences 5 the hi 
moment'to'the” Biitiſh church and there! | 
aid e ng vaſter all the menaces ant? x i the 
"he cotld hot prevail with chem to "adit ef che! 
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« cured; him hy his prayers... But Mhether the wicaclo might 
127 admit of.ſame diſpine ; 0z-whather.the, biſtoriamꝭ ho lived 
not till long after: ede ele upon, {38 in the caſe 
of miracles - 8 they.almeti;;al all nu Were, the Britogsiſiogd 
out againſt this evidenge Ausrix eould ebkzin, 
was, that they, would: 2 2 * achat: was paſt}. and meet again 
ens $5 "HAN ut another H node oft bull dowd awo 
Te. & ochus 2 9600 OY 213 V{ gb 3IYWOR 108 Ol 16} 
The 5 cd, and C0 nfiderine the jmportance of 
the debate withy great attention, they; | ſaw that che hangur and in- 
tereſt of king E Tur EAR AHNvete congerned. in its ſuccꝝſs z and that 
their refuſal. might PPG draw p them the xelcatragnt;.o0f 
that prince. This was an affair une en ene enen his 
which the arguments of Ausxix ig their conſequence, d 
upon them, that deſerved their œnſideratign; ud they Were 
not wanting in it. Bat however, not, being ahle to determing it 
among chemſelyes, they applied.to an anachorete.of great;reputs: 
tion among, them e and een and, deſſred to know 
. opinion, whether. 7 7 quit ee 


- and: ſubmit. 20 Ang Y His yer was;;;that 
15 2 reaſon e was to admit Jn alterations in their 


__ ſervice upon the bare eb of a ſtranger; but however, 
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thbps;" allowed generally to: bat ſeren, with Divatayhbboc of 
Banchor, and many aahes debe men, cealgat.a tie nil place 
appointed, to give: Aua m1:a:decond; meetingi/$/Dhe:htehbihop 
And his companions Were ſcatod in the rom hafore the wthersen- 
ered; and not riſing fm hid fat ear Bee with any 
[civiliry]; the Britons, in city tothe advice eee 
Hermit being exaſperated at his pride, uphhferll all his arguments 
with great ſpirit and firmneſs. Aſter a vain and violent aon teſt 
fe bm time, the archbiſhop addreſſed himſelf n themcin the 
Following words! 8 In ee wad: contra toi our 
a X{-cuſtoms, and indeed in the lufggas f the. univerſal: church; 
S notwi 3:36 yell ſuhmit to my authority in theſe 
4, three things, namely in obſerving the caſter feſtival after Gur 
c manner, in uſing the ſame rites andi oceremonies in baptiſſi 
£4 which are uſed hy the holy R OrLSẽ and-apoſtaliechurch, rand 
join with us in preaching tof the» Engliſh, in other [things 
1 do conttary 0 our cuſtoms we quilh bean wth; cyan” 
= 'Tothis thb Britiſn biſhaps made anfwer, that tlieyanDνNd nt 
> + comply: with him in an ane of: thoſe quartidularsz diorwould 
WE they om Himefegahrif aichhiſhop 1 Iche gealous hi hta, 
_ tired with at this.contemjituous bak ,\roplicd it 
3 chem withuthreats]*4-that, it ae d not accEpt db pi 
3 A theirrbrethrengthey-quulb expect was from their enemies; ant 
E 3 i6they o ud nd esch che wand-oflifer00.ther Engl, they 
5 4 field Aufer »eath? by their hands his! is thh¹A OD 
S | wiichgedhavoof;this ſnot ſom BRD whe is ahſerutil to be 
= try hrirn dn whapcbuueths the; Brirgnsz97\Faritheitioben: 
as we learn from LELianD, give a matgcaingle relationſtif i tliis 
affair than what is extant in the Saxon writer. He tells us par- 


run that Dub lG dupuntt net rety blargeh with 8 2 
dad abilities hgainſt/ ſubmittingl chitzingl\dachctauthointy h these . | 
 mithbiſhopg: deicailing hd pomen uf r 
Haid arts vid ee byoads&o Tu pro- 
41 pdſe- to, cttortheo flurah-of12Romd3 neon di igub- 
16 Aantzthat we already:ows bd ferende aDlgua to the 
44 Hure of GODS: AUHhe bichbpꝰf ROmag And, to all deren 
Sthich ohligta ris:tatadeavorodny / 
#otb doothem alb<>he:gdod{ wer gan ro On en = pee * 
colo him you calſipope wa t aß and his wie ard always 
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4 ſo fat as Rome, when we are governed under Gop by the 
4 archbiſhop of CaRLEON, who hath authority to take care of 
'« our churches and church affairs?” The abbot of Banchor 
went ſo far. in his reply to the archbiſhop, according to LRLAM D, 
as to id fault with the pope . for not admioniſhing the Engliſh 
<< of their groſs uſurpations againſt their ſolemn ws adding, 
© jt was their duty if they would be good Chriſtians: to reſtore 
« their unjuſt and tyrannical power to thoſe. from whom they had 
« taken it. The abbot, it ſeems, was a man of learning; and 
he knew, that under a pretence of bringing in the true religion, 
the pope could not confirm them in their unjuſt encroachments ; 
for if that ſhould be admitted no princes could be fafe in their 
dominions. The Britiſh biſhops looked therefore on this attempt 
of Aus rix's upon them, to be adding one uſurpation to another; 
which made them ſo averſe no doubt to any communication with 
him and his companions. They were bound to preſerve their 
own rights by the decree of the council of Epheſus; ard conſe- 
quently to oppoſe that foreign juriſdiction which the primate en- 
deavoured to ſet up over them. - Accordingly it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that Bx DE hath no where mentioned any ſubmiſſion of 
the Britiſh churches to Aus rix, or his ſucceſſors; tho conſtitu- 
ted metropolitans over them by the eee but has 
given ſuch and fo well afcertained of fact, that 
the Britiſh church was for ſeverab ages, After the coming of Au- 
sTIN, governed by its on archbiſhops, without ſo much as 
owning the primacy of Canterbury, 1 5 there is no room to 
doubt but that it continued its freedom and independence albalong; 
till a change in tlie affairs of the 'Britiſhi ration brought! their 
church and ſtate in after. ages, as ener to rea 
eee eee r-Ivig a4 MT i nas 
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n Thus fell ww the ground this Sie of Aceitrn'st: which had 
coſt him ſo much pains and trouble, and on which he had ſet his 
heart ſo much. In all ap had he ſhewn that Hu 
and lowlineſs of mind to his brethren at their: entrance, age 
eſſentiab to his character as a miſſi of the goſpel, oandba 
ſho pof the church of Oleg ; had he afterwards made :uſe = 
Sende and inſtead of inſolence and tlireati, he 
would have gained the compliance of che Britiſh bj and clergy 
with all his meaſures; nd they miglit have bein wor over from 
thei: ſeruples: But when be W not riſe up to receiut chem 

ay hears conung [-into):the fynod;” which their anachondte had 


| expreſſy 
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-xpreſly mentioned as a denotation of his pride and ſtatelineſs; they 
looked upon it as an effect of the ſuperiority which he challenged over 
them; and concluded that if he behaved to them in that ſupercilious 
manner when he came to court them into his meaſures, they had 
much more haughty treatment to expect from him when he Thou be 
kn authority over them. "Reaſoning thus from this 1 05 jon Which 
his rudeneſs at their entrance had 1 5 upon ey aggravated 
rather than endeavoured to remove their ſcriphes ; 8 5 6 7 7 
rather increaſed, than fupprefled, the pride and atrogance o the pri- 
mate. This being the ſtate of the caſe on both ſides, it is ho Fes 
at the council ſhould end in nothing but a fruitleſs and a paſſionate 
donteſt. It is a leſſon however to che, that the ſacred character 
js leſſened and not ſupported by, the airs of ſtate and grandeur ; ; and 
at there's nothing more unbecoming a chtiſtian biſhop, which. more 
alſifies his pretenſions to that obedience which is due to fl holy office, 
2 Pride and haughtineſs. It is moreover a leſſon to eyery one con- 
ned in great affairs, that he cannot be too careful in circumſtances 
3 * moment; an errour which alone has often proved Da 
Wickrudion of hs en But n bn 

8 he ft of: 


| Some figs writes 'of 195 nai debian: Fg it FM 8 
. is conference with the Britons, _ he and Us followers. Went away to 
1 Fal, and on Chriſtmas day following baptized ten thouſand converts 
che river Swale, covering a all the road as he went along with mira- 
F les. But if w e thay rely on Bupe's authdrity, who 2 to ave a 
g ticular paſſion for the honour of this Ypoſtle, the ſtory and the, mi- 
Wacles have the fame original, and fiot the leaſt appeitance of truth. 
Eur»; the daughter of Epwix king of the Northutabvians, was the 
= 1 perſon of that country, laps Bios, that was net and the was 
hot born nor her mother ied till lome 5 er Ausrig's death. 
That they fay therefore of his Baptizing in e river Swale Leys a Con- 
| don of the account which hiſtorians give "7 his baptizing the inhabi- 
Wants of the county of Kent, mentioned above, with what Bibs and 
*. mention of Patiinus's baptizitig the Notthimbrians in that ri 
ve We years after. "OTH five © 75 t arid ttithority is anothiet 
which is told us of his baprizir the pct Where the abbey of Cer- 
le was afterwards buife in f „ whete by the efficacy of his 
he miraculouſly gave Beginning to the 9 * re the of- 
cs of pt as Me aur Bzv is not 6 in this Wa, 
x fays that Welt Sxons wete not conver Le the de com 
meu; 5 als not tome: into England Ar long after 05 iIN's 
bn The Käme ſpfrit of of fa and Le olleſt the monks 
7 whoto ni: the anitiq 15 of that foundation, endeavoured 
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88 THE, ECCLESIASTICAL Boox II. 
this firſt Engliſh primate ; and yet it is very evident from all other hiſ- 


tory; t that the whole kingdom of the Eaſt-Angles, of which the iſle of 
bbs was a part, continued.) in paganiſm after Aus rix was no more. 


Dee KG: that we ae of this archbiſhop with any JEL DE 5 
this unſucceſsful conference with the Britons, is that he returned into 
ent, and "contained himſelf 1 within the true bounds of his miſſion ; 
cauſing the poſpel to be preached to the Eaſt Saxons. by MzuLTvs, 
one of the ants ſent him from Rome, whom he conſecrated biſhop 
of London. Jus rus had been conſecrated by him biſhop of Rocheſter a 
little before ; and apprehending, fays BzDs, eſt after his death, the ſtate 
of the church as yet tender, being deſtitute of a paſtor tho but for a mo- 
ment, ſhould begin to faulter, he now ordained LauRENTIUS another of 
his companions to ſucceed him in the ſee of Canterbury. A great part of 
the king dom of Kent had received the chriſtian faith: the Se an of 
oi, 29d. Rocheſter, were DIP and ſome other 9 


: Met all theſe things were 1 owing to * piety, nh mag 
5 15 of king e and to the zeal and labours of the pri- 


500 and his e As to the reſt of the Engliſh nation, there 


before hy time; unleſs the .confeeration. of Mer FLAT: rus and Fen din W 


him to che Eaſt Saxons ought to be ſo accounted. 


- * 1 


"Thus flood the affairs p of the Eng diſh 1 5 wh at this ti 1 Bot 1 
AUSTIN, commonly called the 20 7 le of the Engliſh; als living, 1 


cording to the general received opinion, ; about eight years in 


country, propagating the goſpel and the authority, of. the fee of Rome f 


with great zeal... He was buried at Canterbury. near the cathedral, 
which © was not "then finiſhed, with the following inſcription on his 
tomb. Here lies Augusr1Nn the firſt archbiſhop of Dorobern, who 
. baving been ſent hither by Gzz6oxy, pontiff of Rome, and ſup- 
ce ported by the c operation of Gop with miracles, converted 12 
0 ETHELBERT an d his nation to the faith ; and havipg accompliſh ed 
« the days . 5 miniſtry, departed. this life the ſeventh of the ca- 
we lends 2h, June, | in the reign of, the fad king. It is no eaſy matter 
to give the reader an. exact Sl impartial. character of . thi is this famous an- 
cient prelate ; ; eyen if we confine- it, as I think we ſhould, to make 
it pertinent to dur hiſtory, within the time of his, Telidence here in 
Eng] land on thy miſſion from Rome. Should: we; take our accounts 
897 from thoſe who have wrote his life, we ſhall: {ce nothing but 
learning, pi iety, Zeal, mortification, aſſiduity, and the power of work- 
ing miracles. But if we look into the ſcenes 1 in which he was the 
FE 
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and accuracy than the ignorant and ſuperſtitious writers of his life; W 
ſhall find enough to be ſet againſt theſe illuſtrious tales, that will lh 
juſtify our taking him out of the niche of ſaints in which they have 
placed him with great devotion. By the queſtions which he ſent to 
Gzzcory' for his inſtructions we can form no great idea of his abilities 
or underſtanding : but in the letters of recommendation from his holineſs 
to the king and queen of Kent, we are told that he was eminent for his 
learning, and particularly for his knowlege in the boly pe ; 
which, according to the ſtate of learning at that time, might be true. 
Perhaps there was not a man in the world however, of a more well 
meaning heart than Abs rIN; he was engaged i in a glorious. under- 
taking, was blefſed with wonderful ſucceſs, and we may ſay that he 
was ſtamped in the very mould of zeal: Yet: theſe did not hinder him 
from entertaining the ſecular views of grandeur and the vices of am- 
bition-; as is evident from the haſte he made to get himſelf conſecrated 


f f archbiſho1 of the Engliſh, when there was no N church but that 


of Canterbury, and before the chriſtian religion had made any progreſs 
in the nation further than in the county of Kent. Theſe views, which 
certainly were not ouer humble nor over modeſt, together with a ſtrong 
tincturè of enthuſiaſm in his compoſition, were perhaps the chief cauſes 
of his acting with ſo much zeal in the buſineſs of his miſſion. But I 


dare ſay that he thought, nay that he would have ſworn, he was led in 
all this by no other motive, n the glory of Gop and the good of his 
church and people: ſo true is the obſervation that I have enter 

met with, that nothing is more ſubject to deluſion than piety, which 


takes for ſacred all her imaginations of what ſort ſoever; and the beſt 
intention in the world'is not enough to keep it-in that reſpe& free from 
irregularity. How little indulgence ſoever he might exerciſe towards 
the fleſh by hik abſtinence and afliduity, yet it does not appear that his 


; | ſpirit was at all mortified to the purpoſes of religion. His whole be- 


haviour to the Britiſh biſhops, and in particular his threatning them 
that ſince they would not agree with him they ſhould ſuffer death at the 


hands of the Engliſh, will make this cenſure of him appear, I hope, 
neither Calbarittle nor ſevere. ;- From the great ſucceſs which he had 


\ in un propaganng the goſpel, a: great deal of his hiſtory i 18 employed by 


the monkiſh writers, who delight i in fiction and ſurprize, with the mi- 
racles that he performed in different places: and even in his own 
epiſtle to pope Gu con, as we have En, he takes care to m 
this gift extremely. He might poſſibly be ſo. blinded by his enthu- 
fiaſm and his vani „as to believe the ſtories propa ited by his 
followers tho inter os ſuperſtition ; contrived chiefly to advance the 
honour of monkery, the worſhip of ſaints, and the Gride effects of 
— water, But there is great reaſon. to be convinced, that all theſe 

etended miracles, were not only in general and for the greateſt part, 

ut eie and * the aged ol fraud and of * 
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Upon the whole it may be ſaid of him, that he had a great deal of 
vanity, a great deal of enthuſiaſm, and as much zeal and Jain per- 

haps as either; and as his faults may be more imputed to human frailty 
than a bad heart, ſo tho we cannot canonize him for a ſaint, as the 
Romiſh writers have done, yet his name deſerves to be mentioned with 


ſome degree of praiſe and honour, 


| Immediately after the account of the conference with the Bricſh bi- 
ſhops, BE DE has added that EDRLTRInR, a king of the Engliſh, fell 

the Britons with a great army near to Caerlon; and not only 
routed and made great {laughter of their forces, but alſo fell upon 
their monks; who, after three days faſting and devotion, were in a 
field at ſome diſtance from the army praying for their ſucceſs, where 


above twelve hundred of them were put to the ſward : and this, ſays 


Bzpsx, came to paſs juſt as Aus rix had foretold. This expreſſion, 


and the account of the maſſacre of the poor unarmed eccleſiaſticks being | 


immediately ſubjoined to that of the conference, have led ſome peo- 
ple to imagine, that AusTIN, having miſcarried in the hopes he had 
conceived of reducing the Britiſh biſhops under his own Nriſdiion 


and the authority of the ſee of Rome, had laid it fo to bares as ta 

form the deſign which ended in this terrible ſlaughter of the Britons, ll 

and in particular of the monks of Banchor; whoſe abbot had diſtin- Ml 
guiſhed himſelf in the oppoſition to him. But ſurely to believe him ag 


capable of ſuch enormous wickedneſs, is carrying our _— of him 4 5 


circumſtance in Bzpz, nor indeed any thing but the vlaineſ and moſt 
flagrant proof can juſtify. His threatning the Britiſh clergy with war 


and death at the hands of their enemies, was language very unbecom- 
ing his character as a Chriſtian and a biſhop ; 
warmth of his temper enflamed by his diſappointment, is not an ex- 


cuſe that can be thcught ſufficient. | But according to the poſture of 
affairs at that time, the country being embroiled and the Ale fur- ll 


rounded by their enemies, it did not require the ſpirit of prophecy to 
foreſee, nor the reſentment of Aus rid to procure and puſh on, their 
ruin. Had they made his convert ETELABRT their ally, by ſubmit- 
ting to the juriſdition of his archbiſhop, this deſtruction perhaps might 
have cm prevented; and fo far the primate might have it in his 

More than this, I think, we cannot make of his expreſ- 
fion: ho za: otherwiſe 'inconfiſtene with the leſſon which he taught 
himſelf ar firſt to the king of Kent, that in the cauſe of religion there 


fhould be no force or violence: but the threatning dropped from him | 


in the heat of paſſion, as it often happens to men of a hafty fiery tem- 
per, without! ady ill intention and without any other meaning; and 
Bivt, who would give him the ſpirit of prophecy as well as the power 


| 5 3 Mirackes, conſiders it as an accompliſhment of the arch⸗ 


2 biſhop $ 


for which, the natural f 
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biſhop's prediction. But if this execution, as it may be called, bf the 
poor monks of Banchor did not fall out till after the death of AUSTIN, 
as dome. writers oontend and as it ſeems probable it did not, jet it is 
certain that EDRTERIpE, who cauled them to be put to death, was a 
pagan prince; who did no homage to ETHELBERT: - Whoſe e 
were beyond the Humber, and to whom: probably the 3 bm 
fore was not known. All thele things being — dered we c 3 
yield to the ſide af charity, and to * the 7 RA of theſe unhappy 
defenceleſs people, among the ſecrets of his providence, whoſe judg- 
ments are vnſearchable and whole Ways art paß Lending out. £17 au 


eien cen how the affairs of the Englich church flcod-at the death 
of Aus zx, let us turn to the progreſs of the goſpel under LAwN NC, 
who ſucceeded him in the ſee of Canterbury, and whom he himſelf 
had conſecrated for that end a little before. In the model which GRE 
| Gory. had ſent over, he directed the primaey at Aus rIx's death to be 
removed to London, . which he then appointed, as in the times of the 
Britons, to be an archbiſhoprie;/ and Mziurys as we have ſeen was 
conſecrated to — ſee. But Gregory's model was impracticable, and 
his authority was, diſavowed. At the time of AusTin's death the city 
1 Lof Landon was not converted, and ſo could not be the ſeat of an arch. 
eihop. ErRZEL AAT was likewiſe till the king of Kent, and he would 
not it the metropolitical power to be removed out of his kingdom, 
nor Fahl sto ſubmit to the authority af a metropolitan hoſe: ſer was 
in the dominions of another prince. - As Lawrence therefore ſueceded 
his: friend Aus. ix in the archbiſhopric, ſo he imitated him in his ral, 
He carried On the progreſs of chriſtianity with great. vigour and {uccels, 
and ſupported his character to adyantage both by his preaching and ex- 
han Nor was he ſollieitous only for the Engliſn. He was no 
| ſooner inveſted with his dignity and his power, than he reſumed the at⸗ 
tempt of his predeceſſor, in reducing the Britons to the pope's obe- 
dience, and a conformity to the chureh of Rome in the celehratibn of 
F He wrote very preſſing letters to the biſhops and abbots, but 

aroyed. of no ęffect. Howeyer, the intereſt of -Erntuaszs; and 
the b eſſing of 5 — on the labours of Mal ir us, made the miſſionaries 
more ſucecſsful in an affair that more deſerved their care, their zeal, 
and their devotion ;' and this was the converſion of the Eaſt-Baxgns, 
1 8 the. counties af Middleſex and Eſſex. Skükkra ſon of 
THufRERT 4 fiſter, was; at that time their king, and tributary to: his 
= His ſuhjects were o diſpoſed to receive the chriſtian religion by 
is influence and example, that Msuuizus, being conſecrated bithop 
of 19595 as before. mentioned, was ſent with: the advantage af that 
1 to. che court of. the Eaſt-Saxons; Where the princr, agcom- 
— 20 y multitudes of his ſubjects, received the chriſttar religion, and 


was baptized, About this time, as appears 2 king Eng4r's charter, 
Yop-Þ, R the 
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the abbey church of Weſtminſter was built by SE BERT, in the place of 
an heathen temple dedicated to Arol Lo, on the perſuaſion of ETRHEI- 
BERT the firſt Engliſh chriſtian king, and conſecrated by the new bi- 
ſhop of London to the honour of Gop arid Sr. PxrER. Indeed, if we 
give credit to many monkiſh writers,” and to two of our kings and a 

pe who have copied from them, we are to believe that the ſaint him- 
ſelf, on the evening before the day intended for the conſecration, went 
into the church, attended with a numerous heavenly hoſt, and per- 
formed the ceremony; that he was carried over the Thames by a Aker. 
man in his boat, to whom he declared this, who ſaw the light, heard 
the muſic, and ſmelt the odours, accompanying the conſecration ; that 
he ordered the fiſherman to acquaint the biſhop with what had paſſed, 
that he might lay aſide the deſign of conſecration, and only adminiſter 
the ſacrament and inſtruct the people. Many other ridiculous circum- 
ſtances are recorded of this tranſaction in an age open to ſuch fictions; 
and the belief of this miraculous ſtory was the reaſon why this church 
was greatly enriched in following times, by weak and credulous princes, 
and choſen for the place of their inauguration. By the appointment 


of king ETHRL BERT in conjunction with his nephew, a biſhopric was 

founded at this time, and the ſeat of it fixed at London: and as Sr. 

PETER Ss church at Weſtminſter was erected on the ruins of the Þagan F* 
edral = 


temple of AroLLo, ſo another noble church intended for the cat 


was erected in the midſt of the city on the ruins of a temple dedicated 
to Diana, in honour of ST. Pavi. About this church however, we 


have no miraculous tales. To the charity and munificence of the two 
princes above mentioned its foundation was chiefly owing. King 
ETHELBERT particularly, of whoſe dominions the city of London, we 
are told by PolIponE Vireit, was then become a part, aſſigned 
many territories and poſſeſſions to the biſhops and chapter, which were 
afterwards confirmed by W1LL1am the conqueror. 


Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting in England, GxRGORY the 
great died at Rome. He never pretended to. a juriſdiction over the 
Britiſh churches, as univerſal biſhop ;-and was ſo far from aſſuming, 
that he declaimed againſt that title with great diſlike; Nevertheleſs he 
believed, in all appearance, that as patriarch of the Weſt, he might 
claim the obedience of the Britiſh as well as Engliſh biſhops to his ſpi- 
ritual juriſdiction. - But Box1Fact the fourth, who not long after 
GRrtGorY was promoted to the ſee of Rome, by the favour of the em- 
peror Pnocas, took upon him the title of univerſal biſhop. This was 
a freſh motive for the miſſionaries in England to renew their endeavours 
to bring the Britons under his authority; but all would not do. Mi- 
LITUs, who one would think had a much better cauſe in hand, to pro- 
pagate the goſpel thro his dioceſe and to convert his people, was there- 
fore ſent to Rome for new inſtructions from the pope. - The pope wrote 
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letters by him to ETHELBERT on the ſubject, commending his zeal and 
the regularity of his behaviour; but notwithſtanding the zeal and vi- 
14 gour with which this prince and his nephew SR BBR aſſiſted the miſ- 
= Gonaries, the chriſtian intereſt was carried on but ſlowly. If it made 

any further progreſs before the death of thoſe princes, Bx DE has paſſed 
it over in ſilence: which I think he would not have done: and we 
hear no more of the grow / th of chriſtianity among the Eaſt-Saxons, or 

in the kingdom of Kent, till a dark cloud overſpread it, and before 

its enemies bid fair for the entire extirpation of the new planted 
churches, and the goſpel of CHRIS together. 580 = 


In the year fix hundred and thirteen or thereabout, died ETnzr Bert 
king of Kent, and was buried in the porch of St. Martin's near Can- 
= tcrbury with BzzTHA his queen, who had been interred ſome time be- 
fore. Upon the death of this king, who had been the great ſupport 
of the chriſtian intereſt, every thing ran into confuſion; paganiſm re- 
vived again and made ſo bold an effort as at once overwhelmed the 
chriſtian church, and the zeal and courage of thoſe who ſhould have 
upported it. EADBAL D, the ſon and ſucceſſor of ETHEIB ZRT, either 
bad not been converted to the chriſtian faith, which I think very im- 
probable: in outward” appearance at leaſt, or upon his coming to the 
frown renounced it. Aman of his licentious turn of mind, would 
certainly ſtrive to rid himfelf of the reſtraints which he was laid under 
vy the fublime and heavenly-minded precepts of the goſpel. He added 
60 his apoſtacy, and it was perhaps the chief occaſion of it, the inceſ- 
adus fornication of having his father's wife. The archbiſhop is ſaid to 
have exerted his character upon this occaſion, and reproved him with a 
I becoming freedom, but could not prevail. The king being thus a li- 
bertine in his principles and his practice, and having given a liberty to 
bis ſubjects to reſtore the pagan worſhip, it is no wonder that thoſe 
whom the fear of his father had brought to profeſs the goſpel, ſhould 
nov willingly renounce it, after the example of their prince. Notwith- 
Wftanding therefore all the zeal and addreſs of the primate, the biſhop 
of Rocheſter, and their clergy, the revolt of the people to the wor- 
ſhip and diſorder of pA was extremely great; and the chriſtian 
intereſt in the kingdom of Kent, reduced to very deplorable and 
amazing circumſtances. But this was not all. The calamity of the 
church encreaſed upon the progreſs, and the ſtorm began to blow 
higher upon the death of 8E BERT king of the Eaſt-Saxons, which hap- 
pened at this time. He had been converted lately by Mzutitus, as 
we have ſeen; but his three ſons, who jointly ſucceded him in that 
kingdom, had not renounced their idolatry. It is true they gave their 
father hopes of their converſion, and kept their idolatry private during 
his life; but he was no ſooner dead than they pulled off the maſk;; 
they declared themſelves pagans, and gave their ſubjects the liberty of 
| | | A as 
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as much idolatry as they pleaſed. As they ſaw the biſhop} On day 
performing divine ſervice and giving the ſacrament to the peeple, they 
aſked him N he would not give them ſome of that fine breadd which 
their father uſed to receive from him, and which he then ꝗiſtributed 
among the people. MarTrrus told them, © that if they would be 
« baptized, as their father was, they might partake of ris. ſame holy 
ce bread ; but if they {lighted that initiating ſacrament, he-eould not 
« admit them to the hy of the other. They ſaid, “ they had 
«© no need of baptiſm, and therefore would not be obliged tale 
« remony, and nevertheleſs inſiſted on the conſecrated breasl. | 
Rill denied by the biſhop they were much enraged ; and telling 8 

« if he would not gratify them in ſo eaſy a matter, r fey 
« no longer in their N ordered him E Wan | 


—m—_ 


1 
DOT q 


The 0 * the 0 of Kent os, very leaking 35. 5 was 
not ſo bad as that of the Eaſt-Saxons. Chriſtianity was there of a lon- 
ger ſtanding, had taken deeper root, and was not ſo eaſily diſpoſſeſſed. 
Hither therefore fled MxLLIT us the good biſhop of London: and after ll 


a a confultation with the archbiſhop, to whom — biſhop of RacyzsTe: al 


was alſo gone, it was concluded among them by: joint conſent. that it 
was in vain to ſtruggle againſt the — that was broke in every 
where upon the church of CHRIS H with an irreſiſtible force, and there-- 
fore that they ſhould all return again to Rome. Upon this reſolution 

Mxllrrus and Jusrus immediately withdrew, and got over to France 1 

as ſoon as they could; leaving the Engliſh renegadoes to their former 
paganiſm. Io deſert ſo very haſtily the cauſe of Gop which they were 3 
engaged in, without endeavouring to bring the people whom they bad , 
converted back again to the faith, efpecially when their own perſons | 

were in no apparent danger, or without ſo much as trying what was to 
be done in the other kingdoms of the iſland ; whether they could not 
find as kind and ſucceſsful a reception among ſome of — as chey had 
done before in the kingdoms of Kent and Eſſex, was an amazing con- 
duct in theſe prelates, which nothing appears to juſtify. - They muſt 
certainly be men of little vigour and firmneſs, whatever zeal ain 
have for the buſineſs of their miſſion. The inhabitants, at the work, 
were but in the ſame condition which they found them in at their fut 
coming over; and if there was a geen reaſon to bring them here 
from Rome when they were monks, it was certainly much ſtronger for 
their continuance when they were biſhops. Befides we cannot! ſup- 
poſe that all the people had revolted from the faith: there were pro- 
bably ſome good men who adhered to the' principles they had imbibed, 
and . would give them countenance and protection; and e 
their flight ſeems cowardly and indefenſibl mee. 
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T is keodbiſhop: we 7 bad a little more © nuts: And: reſolitich 
= not ſo much as his character and his cauſe required; for tho he ſtai 
behind them, it is true, yet having been determined to follow them, 
it ſeems only that he might prepare the better for his departure. The 
night before he intended to withdraw, he took leave of his church af- 
tera very. new and. ſurprizing manner. He cauſed his bed to be brought 
into the cathedral; and laid himſelf down to ſleep, intending to take up 
his lodgings. in it for that night. But ST; Pxr RR, ſays Bx DE, appeared 
to him; and having reproached him for his cowardice fo ſcourged the 
ſhoulders of the archbiſhop, as to leave the marks of his laſhes upon his 
grace's body. The next day, ſays the ſame hiſtorian,, Lawrenor went 
to the king with an account of this miracle 3 and having ſhewed him 
what he had ſuffered in the preceding night in his cathedral, the king 
was ſo wrought upon, that he preſently changed his faith and mores 
and became at once a chriſtian and a new man. It muſt be obſerved 
that the converſion of our Engliſh anceſtors. happened at a time when 
learning run very low ; and whe a general credulity and want of thought 
; ip opportunity to the eccleſiaſticks of coining their fables and e 
them upon the world for facts. If there was any truth in this ſto- 
4 — that the prelate had had à ſcourging in the cathedral, it was a 
ſtratagem no doubt concerted between him and one of his monte, and 
= whoſe name too might be PzTER, - in order to practiſe on the king 8 
credulity, and to ſee what effect a miracle would have upon him. 
hne archbiſhop might have zeal enough to undergo this penance, and 
might think too, as I believe the reader will, that for the deſign” of 
auitting his ſtation, he deſerved it; and A0 f it was a fallacy ited 
do impoſe upon king EADBA TD, yet they were common in thoſe days 
among good men, when the end of them was,” as; in this caſe, to pro- 
mote t the-clitifianliatereſt. A man muſt be wilfully blind not to ſee 
this, and abominably partial mot co o. it. Thus far however is cer- 
tain, that the artifice: ſucceeded; all hiſtorians agree, that the king 
renounced his idellatry:-dind anicetuous marriage, and turning chriſtian 


gavela check to tlie growth of paganiſmy and lent new- ak and cou- 
rage toi the. deſpairing-primatey and new. life to the chriſtian cauſe. 

Eaxnsaupi being cw erted By this'pious ſtratage gem, ſent over to France 
eee. their cath hemours: 0 Theſe 
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urn ma as it Le bRng. Sa Bol) 208. . was "his fa 
ther sf or elſe he bad not intereſt enough with the iflhabitafts, who 
were returned to ytheit-oldiidoldtry;} to reſtore MI LLI HUS. It is cer- 
tain, that they would nt agb biſho ande that the Kentiſli mo- 


narch had not power enougli to forces upon ther withbut tlieir 
| ay 8 In this low condition the Englith church continued till 
OL. I. | | 8 1 
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66 THE ECCLESIASTICAL. Boox II. 
the death of LA,wMENCE: nothing remarkable is recorded more than the 
artifice of the ſcourging, and of whom therefore nothing farther need 


be ſaid. The inhabitants of London refuſing to 1 MalLrrus, 
king EADBALD had afforded him an honourable retreat in Kent; and 


on the death of the archbiſhop appointed him to the ſee of Canterbury. 
He continued in this dignity about five years without doing any thing, 


that we read of, for the intereſt of the church or of chriſtianity ; and 
then dying was ſucceded by JusTus biſhop of Rocheſter, the com- 
panion 85 his flight, and the only remaining prelate of thoſe who were 
conſecrated by Aus rIx. An application was therefore made to pope 


' Bonixacs, by the king and the primate, for more aſſiſtance; there 


being none here ſufficient for ſo hich an office in the church. I he pope 
commended their zeal and diligence, and exhorting them to perſevere 
in propagating the goſpel in Kent and other provinces, ſent the pall to 
the aps gm to be made uſe of only in celebrating the divine myſſ- 
teries, and gave him power to ordain biſhops in all commodious places 
Upon the — of theſe letters and this commiſſion from Rome, the 


primate ordained Romanus biſhop of Rocheſter, who for ſome time z 


aſſiſted him in propagating the chriſtian faith. But ſhortly after being 


The Engliſh church had all this time been — to the k 
of Kent: but it was now 


1 


obliged to croſs the ſea upon ſome occaſion, he was unfortunately WM 
' drowned, and the ſee of Rocheſter became once more vacant. = | 


ber, by a marriage between Epwin and ETHELBURGA. We ſhall 7 


take leave of the — of Kent at preſent, and turn to the kingdom 


of Northumberland, whoſe prince this Epwin was. At that — he | 3 | 
was the moſt-powerful of all the Engliſh kings; and conſequently his 


g to extend its pale beyond the Hum. AF 1 


alliance was a thing to be wiſhed, and not rejected, by the king of 13 


Kent, to whom he made propoſals of marriage with his ſiſter Er. WIE: 
BURGA, But as Epwin was yet a pagan, and EADBALD was now be- 


come ſtedfaſt in the chriſtian faith, the latter inſiſted: in his anſwer to 
the propoſals, that it was not lawful for his fiſter, who from her infan- 


cy had been a chriſtian, to marry a pagan; and that ſuch an alliance . 
could not be entered into vithoutdiſhonour to Gop and prophaning ther 
religion. The king of Northumberland, havin ——— 


_ 


the lady, would not be thus repulſed. He N not to 
religion which the princeſs had embraced; that no body ſh 
leſted u upon that account; that ſhe and all her ca et . war 
ſeryants hould have the liberty of ſerving Gon as they thought fit: nay 
more than this, he added, that if her faith upon enquiry ſhould be 
found to be a holier inſtitution, and more ſuitable to the worſhip of 
the ſupreme Being than his own, he ſhould probably be himſelf of he 
ſame religion. This ſatisfaction being given, the princeſs was con- 
tracted to king Epwin, and before ſhe left her brother's court, Pau- 
LINUS, one of the miſſionaties ſent over by Greco the ſecond time, 
10 | was 
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was conſecrated a biſhop by Jus Tus the metropolitan, in the year fix | 
hundred and twenty-five. There were at this time no Chriſtians nor 
any church in the kingdom of Northumberland; and therefore Pau- 
11vus ſeems promoted to the rank of prelate, only to qualify him the 
better for the ſervice of the queen ; that he might have more authority 
and influence in her family to prevent their relapſe to paganifm ; 
to which probably they might be tempted by the faſhion and ill exam- 
ple of a pagan court. At his coming among the Northumbrians the 
= biſhop endeavoured to convert them to the chriſtian faith, but with 
—_ little ſucceſs. In the year following, the queen was brought to bed 
of a daughter, and the king was dangerouſly wounded in an attempt 
co take away his life by an affaſſin. . Theſe circumſtances concurred 
8 bring his majeſty's inclinations nearer to chriſtianity, He was per- 
_ faded to believe that the prayers of PauLinus had been of uſe to 
me queen in her recovery; and conſidering from the accident of the 
= zfaflin the uncertainty of life, he was brought to have ſome favourable 
diſpoſitions to the chriſtian faith. As an earneſt of this, he conſented 
chat his daughter named ELTLED or AxrIzDA ſhould be baptized 
y the biſhop, together with twelve perſons of his court and family: 
nd tho the queen had hitherto ſollicited him in vain to become a 
chriſtian, yet he was fo enraged at this attempt upon his life by the 
king of Weſſex, that —— at the ſame time he would renounce 
4 enemy. 1 25 | * x (1 008 PEO 03 UNE WU IC 


4s ſoon as Evwin was recovered again from his wounds, he 
Wnarched with a great army into the dominions of the king of Weſſex 
ad tho he returned home with victory according to his defire, yet he 
eaeferred the performance of his promiſe. Indeed he performed it ſo 
War that he diſengaged himſelf from idolatry 5 and when the queen and 
WP .ULNxus preſſed him upon that head, he told them, with the good 
enſe that became his character and ſtation, that the embrating a new 
eeligion different from that of his anceſtors in which he had been educa- 
1 Weed, ſeemed to him a thing of that importance, that he cduld not re- 
bolve upon it without a ſolemn and mature deliberation; that he was 
not willing to reſign his belief in too implicit a manner, nor take things 
of that conſequence upon truſt. The king being inclined by his na- 
tural temper to move ſlowly, and to take wary ſteps, made a ſtand for 
fome time; and continued as it were in a ſtate of neuttality. In this 
Rate of affairs, pope Boxiyacs wrote him a letter, tö ſhew him the 

Holly of the pagan worſhip, to raiſe his mind to à juſt ſenſe of the fu- 
preme Being, and to give him a true idea of the nature and the beauty 
of religion. He fent'another letter to the queen to exhort her to make 
uſe of all her intereſt with her huſband for his converfion; to reaſon 


with him upon religion; to ſet” the advantages of chriftianity befazs - 
* | | him | 
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him . in their proper light; and never to give over praying for the ſuc- 
ceſs of her endeavours. | The queen however, had nat been wanting 
on her part to engage Epwin to declare himſelf on the chriſtian ſide; 

nor did PauLinus neglect to lay out all his authority and all his elo- 
quence in ſupport of it. But neither the epiſtles of Box1e ace, the en- 
treaties of ETHELBURGA, nor the inſtructions of the biſhop, had for a 
time any ſucceſs. The king was not to be won from the religion of 
his anceſtors by any motives but reaſon: and therefore he conferred 
often with Paulixus about the grounds and reaſons of - chriſtianity, 
that he might | revolve the arguments on both ſides in his mind, and 


examine the ſtrength of the cauſe with candour and impartiality. 
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Aſter veighin g the matter well and being fully fatiaked. of the truth 
of the chriſtian doctrine, Epwin declared Yi * — to embrace it. 
Bx, according to his cuſtom of making miracles, has given us a long 
ſtory of a viſion, that the king had formerly ſeen in the garden of 
RepowaLD, where he was concealed from his enemies; in which ſfuc- 
ceſs and proſperity were promiſed to, him on condition, that when 
theſe things were accompliſhed, and he was reminded of it by the to- 
ken of a hand being laid upon his head, he ſhould reſign himſelf to that 
perſon' s conduct, and perform what he required. Now Paulixus, 4 
fays the fame hiſtorian, perceiving that the king deferred declaring 
himſelf a Chriſtian, that he was debating the, matter . within, himſelf . 
without being able to come to a reſolu — and having had the circum · 1 4 *% 
ſtances of the viſion revealed to him, he came up to his majeſty on: Wi 
Cay as he was ſitting alone in a thinking poſture, and laying his hand b 1 
the king's head, aſked him whether he underſtood | the meaning 4 
of that token? The king being ſenſibly ſurprized at the queſtion, and 1 = 
recollecting the divine oracle, would have proſtrated himſelf at the 
biſhop's feet: but Paurixus preventing him, put him in mind with i 
an air of ſome authority, that ſince Gop bad reſcued him from hi 
enemies and made him a: great king; it was his duty now to make 2 
his promiſe; and that this was to be done by ſubmitting to the inſti 
tution, and obeying the commands of that ſoyereign Des that had if 
done ſo great things for hi im already. Upon hearing this, it is ſaid, 
that Epwin told 5 7 hep Was now ng ied. gh pros to | 
TRIM the chriſtian fait. A nb n 
” Whether this mira 1 gon Ane and 4 x were owing to 
* care of Gop or the credulity of the age, I ſhall leave dhe reader to 
judge; and turn to what. is more authentic, the manner in which 
EpwiN procured the converſion of all his ſubjects. He had frequent) 
conferred with Cors1 the pagan bigh-prieſt,upon the reaſons. alledged 
in favour of chriſtianity; and perceiving from theſe converſations that 
* king was nn the point e of turning Acne Coas! wee like a 
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man of the world, that his religion ſhould not ſtand in his way, when- 
ever it was convenient for him to part with it. As ſoon therefore as 
the king had ſummoned a council to enquire into their ſentiments of 
this new religion, and had put the queſtion firſt to the high. prieſt, 
from whom he was moſt likely to meet with the greateſt oppoſition, 
he was agreeably ſurprized to find, that inſtead of I oppoſing he was 
ready to comply with his deſire. There is ſomething in'Cors1's an- 
| ſwer ſo much in the ſtile of a good courtier, that it deſerves to be co- 
pied from BRD El. © I have for a good while, my lord, been ſeriouſl 
<« reflecting on our religion, and on the nature of our Gods, and mu 

ce own that I am not at all ſatisfied in theſe points; neither can I for- 
<< bear calling in queſtion their juſtice, goodneſs, or power. Never 
« perhaps did any one ſerve them with greater zeal, aſſiduity or re- 
| << ſpect than I have done. You are a witneſs, Sir, with what care and 
= << devotion I have all along performed the functions of my office, and 
(yet I never got any thing by it; neither is there any man in your 
(court but what has a greater intereſt with your majeſty, and is bet- 
(ter preferred than I am. Now I cannot help - concluding, that 
( fince our Gods take ſo little care of their beſt and ſincereſt worſhip- 
pers, that they muſt either be weak or unjuſt, or rather no Gods 


HI The king being greatly pleaſed with this anſwer of the high-prieſt, 
bad a mind to knew the ſentiments of another next in dignity at his 
e court; who, encouraged by what Corsr had faid juſt before, made 
ME Dwin a reply which the ſame hiſtorian gives in the following words. 
The more we reflect, Sir, on the nature of our ſoul, the leſs we 
“know of it; it is with that, as with the little bird which came in 
che other day at one of the windows of the room in which you fate 
at dinner, and flew out immediately at the other. Whilſt it was in 
(che room we knew ſomething about it; but as ſoon as it was gone, 
vo could not ſay whence it came nor whither it was flown. Thus 
= our foul whilſt it animates our body may diſcover to us fome of its 
properties; but when once it is ſeparated, we know not whither it 
= goes nor from whence it came. Since then Paul tx us pretends to 
F* give us clearer notions in theſe matters, it is my opinion that we 
* ſhould give him the hearing, and laying afide all paffion and preju- 
dice, follow that which ſhall appear moſt conformable to fight rea- 
ſon. The king approving of this advice, *PAvrinus was ſent for 
o explain himſelf on the ſubject of religion in the preſence of the poti- 
tiff and other prieſts and courtiers then aſſembled. * When the bi op 
ad enlarged upon the chief heads of the chriſtian faith; Cors i declared 
aloud that he could ſee no manner of reaſon to doubt bf the truth bf 
hat that he ſaid; that for his own part as he was before cbnvinced bf the 
olly of their own worſhip; ſo how) the other world WA openedto 
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him, as it were, and he had good ground for the expectation of future g 
| happineſs, Then turning to the king, he ſaid, that it was his humble 
advice that the temples and altars which had been treated with reſpect 
| and expence to no purpoſe, mig ight immediately be ſet on fire with all : 
1 the marks of defiance and — oY The king having thus debated Wi 
: | the matter in council, made an open renunciation of 7+ Sug and de- 
i clared himſelf a Chriſtian. Cost, according to the common zeal of i 
im converts, in order to give a proof of the — of his converſion, 
9 was one of the forwardeſt to attack the pagan worſhip, and ꝓutting 1 
i himſelf at the head of the other prieſts, armed with a fword and lance, 
þ and mounted on the king's charging horſe, all which was very arregy- 
it lar, he marched to the heathen temple, tilted with his lance againf 
. the idol which the king had ordered to be broke in re ax burnt 
| | the temple down to the ground. 
'h; ? The ſame day king Epwm Hoot thus ae his n 1 
i ized at York with his two ſons by a former wife, and with H1:.v, ll 
| Hi niece 3 all the nobility and the courtiers and a great part of the com- 19 
il . imitating his example. Paulixus, who till then had 
lain e in this country, found his hands full of work on a ſudden b XF 
the prodigious crowds that came daily to be taught and baptized: and 
if it be true as ſome affirm that he baptized ten thouſand in one day 
in the river Swale, which is likewiſe ald of AvsTINy as we Have ſcen, 1 
it is to be preſumed that he could not be very particular in his inftruc- E Fi 
tions. Theſe haſty converſions accompliſhed thus without inſtructionz Wc 
upon no grounds of reaſon, upon no principle but a ſort of faſhion, o iſ" 
cuſtom, or enthuſiaſm, without examination, and even without under. 
ſtanding the grounds of their belief, does little hanour to the religion © 
under whoſe — ſuch converts liſt : .and upon a change of times 0 
is no wonder that we ſee them as haſtily running, back — thouſands t» b 
their old religion; as was the caſe in Kent and London, and as w: iv 
ſhall preſently ſee was the caſe of theſe very people here, after the great EL K 
0 ſucceſs of PauLinus which we are now about to recount. 1 
5 en 
| 1 A church of wood at Vork was haſtily run up on wah for the d 
new converts who were extremely numerous. The king ſoon after lad n. 
il the foundations of a church of free-ſtone round the former, which MM t 
N ſtood till the other was built. 1 that he began the re 
g Cathedral he founded an epiſcopal ſee at York, and made ſuch haſt P 
g to do honor to it, that he ſent to HoxORTus then po pe of Rome, tt 
deſie the pall, and the title of metropolitan for — Thi tt 
haſty zeal, in applying the title of metropolitan to a biſhop who had EE 
no ſuffragan whatever, was a practice which the church had never de 
Swag till Ausrix's ambition made him preſs for the archiepiſcops Mil w 
an 


Sn ſo irregularly. Nor. was sit now exculable, any — * 
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by the obligation which it laid upon the king to haſten the general 
converſion of his ſubjects, and by founding new biſhopricks to make 
things anſwer the ſcheme which he ſeems to have had in vie . 
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It is oertain that EDwIx after his converſion, which in him was un- 
doubtedly a thing of choice and principle, was very zealous for the 
intereſt of - chriſtianity, and that he endeavoured to propagate it be- 

his own dominions. By his perſuaſions, Cara bibs of the 
Eaſt-Ahgles with many of his ſubjects became Chriſtians. But the 
ing being killed ſoon after, his people generally returned again to 

| their idolatry. Some parts of the kingdom of Mercia-likewiſe taſted of 
Epwin's Zeul ; for by his favour and influence Paulixus was brought 
to preach the goſpel in that part of Lincolnſhire which borders upon 
the Trent and Humber; and amongſt others BLzcca, the governduf of 
e city of Lincoln, with his whole houſe were converted by him. 80 
great encouragement was given him here, chat a church of free ſtone 
vas erected for che uſe of the Chriſtians in this city; which ſeems 
chiefly owing to the zeal of king EDWIx, whoſe good condud hath 
taught us, what great things may be done by princes, that apply them- 
(elves to promote the intereſts of religion. It muſt be ſaid of this King, 
1 that he had always been very proſperous, and governed his ſubfects 
== Ty much to their latisfaction. But the great ruler of all Hinęs fees 
| 3 not with the eyes of men, nor ſuffers his providence to be conducted by 
= the meafures of human hopes or wiſhes. Whilſt: the glorious actions 
of this prince, led all the friends of the chriſtian faith to that Geb 

WE would cover his head in the day of battle, and continue long his füe- 
ces for the intereſts of the goſpel,” on a ſudden, for reaſons whick his 
j 1 E wiſdom alone can penetrate, it pleaſed Gon to put an end to the life 
79 Jof Epwix, to his glory, and undertakings; and to ſuffer paganiſm to 
break in upon and overſpread his kingdom. Of thoſe we were con- 
e voerted ſome fell with EDwIx in the field, others felapſed; and theſe 
ho continued in their religion were for the moſt part cut off by Pen» 
vs king of the Mercians, and CxhwaLLA a king of the Britons; wo 
having killed Epwin in battle and routed his whole army, over-run his 
dominions with their forces, ſpared neither ſex nor age, and ſhewed 
no more regard to the Chriſtians than the pagan Engliſh. Ia ſhert, 
the family and the church of the poor king of | Northumberland; Were 
reduced 10 ſuch cireumſtances, that the queen and her children and 
PavLiNvus, were forced to fly into Kent to ſave their ' lives. During 
theſe calamities, neither prieſt nor monk had the courage to etitleaveur 
mo reſtoring the Northumbrians to the faith; nor in that rage of r- 
klpfe would it at all have ſignified any thing if they hadt ugs the 
Wy deacon, who was aſſiſtant to Paul ixus, and whom he left at York; 
was not able we may be ſure alone to ſtop a revolt that was ſo general 
and carried all before i. 
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The een of the church in this kingdom remained in this condition 
"Hill Oswalp , aſcended the. throne, who, as ſoon as he had reſtored 
eace and tranquility, exerted all his power to make religion flouriſh. 
But inſtead of recalling PauLinus, who was now made biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, he deſired the king of Scotland, in whoſe court he had lived 
and been converted, to ſend him a biſhop to inſtruct the people in the 
chriſtian faith. The Scottiſh king ſo far complied with his defire as to 
ſend a monk into Northumberland to int his people and bring 
them back to their religion. But his temper and addreſs being no way 
ſuited to the Engliſh people, he returned to his monaſtery unſucceſsful: 
and giving an account of his miſſion in full chapter, © that the Eng- 
ce liſh were an untractable ſort of people, bigotted to paganiſm, and 
« thatit was impoſſible to do them any good; Alp one of his bre- 
thren, perceiving by what he ſaid that bo had not uſed that condeſcen- 
Gon to the Engliſh which was neceſſary, ſpoke to him thus. It is 
«..my opinion, brother, that you have dealt a little too roughly with 
«thoſe you deſign to convert; not remembring that the chriſtian reli- 
gion ought to be infuſed into the mind, not by violent, but by 
4 mild and gentle methods.” Upon theſe wards the monks. unani-: i 
mouſly declared, that Alp ax was the fitteſt perſon. to be ſent to teach! 
chriſtianity to the Engliſh 3 and being conſecrated biſhop, he under-: 
took the work, and began b journey. At the ſame time that BADER 
gives a great character of this prelate, as a man of wonderful humility, 
great zeal, and probity, and goodneſs, he adds that his zeal was with- 
out knowlege, becauſe he kept Eaſter not as the church of Rome did. 
But as much a ſchiſmatic as. he was, nothing can be added to the 
1 commendations which he has given him for holineſs of life. He not 
ii only, ſays Bx DR, inſtructed Chriſtians in their duty, but alſo gave 
io them an example of a good life and fervent charity, which charmed the 
= - very heathens and brought them over to the faith. His ſucceſs was 
ſo great among the — mbrians, that the king at his deſire, with- 
out any regard to the appointment of Gzzcory or his ſucceſſors, who 
had fixed the fee of that kingdom at York, removed it to a little iſland 
at the mouth of the river Lindis, known afterwards by the name of 
Holy Iſland. Here Alban diſcharged the functions of a wiſe and a 
good prelate: and inſtead of the pomp and ſhew of the Roman miſ- 
ſionaries, by conſtant and diligent preaching of the word of Go, 
accompanied with devotion and the primitive ſimplicity, brought over 
= infinite numbers to the faith of CHRIST. As for Oswalp, nothing 
= could be more commendable than this prince's zeal; he not only 
| fiſhed the building of Vork cathedral, but he built ſeveral churches. 
e parts of his kingdom ; and being exceedingly deſirous of the 
converſion of his ſubject did all that — in his power to help for- 
ward the work, even to the becoming Alba's — who had 
| not 
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Seiiverted by the preaching of Bizthus.” He Ce into Enplan | 
Gerit elbe out of his zeal for che chriſtian Faith, by the | 
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territories of the king of Wells, and meeting 
niſm; he thought it a folly he aid ads" 9240 OE [io Nek 225 
wem be ſhould cure; when in che plate! 3 
were not any ſound. Here chen he entered on his erp fee 
t-appeats Without af to the epi aC rh Rg 
onaries; like one who comtriffibm büt what hi owed 
I and the integrity of his own mind; Ef Hat lay i 4 ae 
every biſhop of che esbebe che But it pleaſed rte Rwe Hiat 
ſucceſs. 1 year after he Had begun to preach th gofßel WIG 
Had 


people, Oswal p the king of Northumberland cainè into tlib welt 
marry the daughter of Dee the king of Weſſex. BInnf VS 
before this addreſſed himſelf to the king, and explained the faith which 
he was come ſo far to preach for his @lvitibo.” But the b — re 
of OswaLD, to the truth of the doctrine Which this ese pred 
effectually ſubdued: the underſtanding 6f *KeNtor;-whs w 
over to the chriſtian faith and baptized: Phe King . d 
verted, the whole province of the Weſt-8axons: gene . 
example t for CarH ſuys, the people Haſtetied: ini great 


« bear the biſhop preach, and with their hearts eb aa der wh ed 
t doctrines which he taught. The King E. Weſſex was chen 


„Oswin, and therefore they both Jabel ie ra nt ant" ty 


5 


„ Dorcheſter near Oxford to BfN; Wheré they Horde an Sy 1 
bee fer kim, where feveral churches e and wher 
d | ue, fourteen years to edify his new converts by his iriſtructions Tn 
„example till his death. About the ſame time died Kitiz#1s; and his 
» | La being yer uficotiverted was no great fatemrer of the Ghriftians: Be- 
Y ades the king of the Mercians became mailer” of lit kingderh; be wi 
< Win exile in Eaſt-Anglia for three years; Aid atnidſt vf and'tortime- 
1 WM tions becween the inhabitants and the © uſurper, 1 in ni N 2 
* chriſtianity ſhould make any progreß K Kain "Xi 
' 4 5 oft do 24387: 16912, diiw pon d 
eng thiskfore the church of Wegen ie prefecit in ke eggs 
nd ti in th örder of tirtie to tclate'the'ahirs ef lie“ churah in th 
Wingo of the Eaft=Angles,* It has beets Uriady mentibfiect thak 


the seal and petfuafions of king EoWin; Carrots the" King 6f 
dus countty, With oft of hib{abjeak;thad embraced the ekriſtian 
aich; but Being ſoon alter mürdered en this account; che people Had 
Wtctwiled as uſusf eo their old religion. Hietbt nv the Dicthet and bo 
wy ceffor of Car afB, by a faden in the court during his father's reign, 

: had been forted into France; Whete he led fer ſome" time in Erle. 


in privice of his enden, ments ond not inhabit 4 "country," where . 
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one may eahly; gueſs, was a circumſtance that could not ſit very lightly : 

and the hiſtorian 1 — 7 tells us, that i in order to divert the pain * theſe re- 
flexians; he gave himſelf up to ſtudy. His whole employment was 
— and Sorreſpondenee with men of learning, the fruits of 


which an ſome of. his letters being then extant; and having thenee con- 


vinced himſelf of, the vanity and falſhood of idol — and that 
there could be but one eternal omnipreſent Gop, he ſoon admitted the 
light of, the goſpel as a revelation worthy of him. One of his chief 
companions and inſtructors on this bel was. Fs1gx:.2 Burgundian 
op, eminent. for Piet, as well bad e wy whom he was 
baptized. mY CENCE 10 D ap 9. 2 20 RO. 2213 V4: 
#1 beans 2 1 tl. An 2 Sele, 
. ha 6g ** polſellon of 2 2 grown and. King 1 
[than he began to poliſh the rude. illiterate manners of his dab. 
jects, by the politeneſs and learning which he had imbibed in France; 
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15 
5 


endeayqurs to propagate the true religion, „that the inhabitants came in 
—. 5 numbers to be baptized. | Whilſt the biſhop was, thus 
in reducing the province from paganiſm, the king, remem- 
dag - inconſtancy of his . who had more than once een 
to it, and knowing nothing would conduce more to their good than 
contingal : inſtructions and an education in the faith, was very ; diligent 
A erecting ſchools, after the manner of thoſe he had ſeen in France; 
which the biſhop aſſiſted him, appointing teachers and maſters from 
3 which Ausrix had fixed i 1 Kent. The king expected: and he 
me he e that as chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed. upon doctrines {0 
e and a queſtionable matters of fs that the . 
25 J | 5 


a era ; | 
ſee. -Fe1 LIX being +” a eſtabliſhed biſhop of the Kal Auge, and 5 f 
greatly. 1 and aſſiſted by the king g. was ſo ſucceſsful i in his 
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people were qualified to examine its principles and evidence, the better 
they would like it. He therefore looked upon learning not only as an 
ornament to his kingdom, but as a proper expedient to recommend the 
goſpel; and in this he was not in the wrong. pe. 7 © 


Some of our late hiſtorians, and thoſe who have wrote the antiquities 
of the univerſity of Cambridge, give its original to the wiſdom and mu- 
nificence of this prince, who they tell us was then the founder of this 
ſeminary of learning and religion. But this opinion is ill ſupported. 
The chriſtian faith indeed was ſpred univerſally thro the dominions of 
the king of the Eaſt-Angles, of which the county of Cambridge was a 
part; and he inſtituted ſchools for the inſtruction of youth in many 
Y places, after the model of France that by little and-little he might re- 
orm the barbariſm of his ſubjects, and introduce the politeneſs of hu- 
man literature with-the Latin tongue. But this will not prove that the 
-univerſity of Cambridge muſt be underſtood by this inſtitution; and all 
the old hiſtoriansſſay nothing of it; They all take notice of the king's 
-encouragement-of learning by ſetting up theſe ſchools; and their ſilence 
at the ſame time as to Cambridge is ſo unaccountable, had that great 
ſeminary been them founded, as. makes the fact improbable in the high- 
eſt degree. Nor. doo Ii ſee hat occaſion there is to run up ſo high into 
IF - antiquity, if the point was certain, in order to create an eſteem and ve- 
naeration for that ſeat of learning. The eminent figure which the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge has always made in the world of letters, gives it a 
d ignity beyond chat of traditionary antiquity; and that dignity it will 
ſupport; tho perhaps not unenvied, as long as learning and religion ſhall 
continue in any eſteem. It is not therefore leſſening the veneration that 
is due to this univerſity to ſay, and for the fake of truth I muſt ſay it, 
that it cannot be underſtood of theſe ſchools which king StotgRERH found- 
ed, for which the maſters were furniſhed out of Kent. The ſchools 
W erected there by Aus ri and the other Roman miſſionaries, were in- 

I tended: for teaching Greek and Latin and church-muſic; and it is cer- 
din that STIER could bring no pattern from France for any other 
ſchools of learning. For there was no univerſity in that kingdom, as 
is plain from all their hiſtories, till that of Paris was founded by CHaRLES 
die great ; which was a hundred and fifty years after theſe ſchools were 
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n {ly erected by king SroRT. But I turn again to the hiſtory. Whilſt 
W FEIIX was employed very. ſucceſsfully. in the converſion of the Eaſt-An- 
L gles, he was joined and-powerfully aſſiſted by one Fuxszus a monk from 
0 Ireland, who came voluntarily into this country to preach the goſpel; 


N and he preached it with great ſucceſs. Bx DE extolls him very highly; 
0 and SIG1BERT gave him ſuch a reception, as the zeal of the man and 
he his cauſe required. He built am in Suffolk, now called Burgh- 


Lade, which was largely-endowed at ſeveral times by the Eaft-Anglian 
; kings; and tho he; came hither. in ſearch of a retirement in a monaſtic 
Vor. 1. X 1 le, 
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life, and erected this monaſtery by the favour of king SioIBBRT, yet he 
propagated the goſpel where he ſaw it wanted with great application: 
and by the bleſſing of Gop on his labours, joined to thoſe of biſhop Fz- 
11x, the chriſtian religion was fully ſettled in the kingdom of the Eaſt- 


Angles. 


Here then let us leave what relates farther to theſe people, to take a 
view of the ſtate of the chriſtian church in the country of the Eaſt-Sax- al 
ons; among whom it began about this time to flouriſh. We have al- 
ready ſeen in the hiſtory of the church of Kent, that ſome part of this 
kingdom, containing the counties of Middleſex and Eſſex, had received 
the chriſtian faith upon the preaching of MxLLIrus in the beginning of ll 
this century. But that in a few years after, on the death of Szzzs the 
king, MeLLtiTus was driven from that fee by the king's ſons ; and the ln 
kingdom returned to paganiſm. There is no room to doubt, that this ll 
prelate, who was afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, and his ſucceſ- 
ſors, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to recover thoſe people from their 

apoſtacy. Their endeavours however were ineffectual, and idolatry con 

tinued in full poſſeſſion of this kingdom about forty years after they had 
expelled their biſhop. It then pleaſed Gop to grant that ſucceſs to the 
Engliſh and Scotch clergy which had been denied to thoſe. of Rome. 
The manner of it was thus. There had been a great intimacy and 
friendſhip between Oswy king of the Northumbrians, and SĩolsERT the le 
third king of the Eaſt-Saxons ; which occaſioned a conſtant correſpon- i 
dence and frequent interviews between them. Oswy, that he might 
purſue the nobleſt ends of friend{hip, which are to inform and improve 
the mind, would often turn the converſation upon the errors of paga- 
niſm, and how abſurd it was to ſuppoſe that wood and ſtone could pro- 
- duce a Deity, and that men ſhould make an object for themſcls 
to worſhip. He preſſed him frequently to enquire further into the 
ounds of his religion, and to get above the errors of education. He 
_ repreſented to him that the maker of the world and of mankind mul 
be a ſpirit omnipotent and eternal; that the ſeat of his majeſty was ni 
the higheſt heavens, and not in any mean contemptible figures of meta, 
wood, or ſtone, which were the work of man: and having thus rail 
his mind to a ſenſe of Gop as the creator and the governour of the word 
he proceeded to ſhew the reaſonableneſs and the truth of his revelation 
Nor were his arguments in vain. S$1618zRrT, who ſaw the concern ani 
kind affection of his friend, as well as the force and importance of i 
| reaſoning, was convinced of the errors of paganiſm ; and conſulting the 1 
retinue which he had with him at the court of O:wy, whom he four 
diſpoſed to embrace chriſtianity, he and they were baptized by FN 
* biſhop of the Northumbrians, ſucceſſor to Aidan, at a town where thy 
king reſided. S1GIBERT having made a viſit to ſo good a purpoſe, apd : 
being about to return home, deſired his friend to go farther in the goal 


woch 
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Work he had wrought, and to aſſiſt him with ſome of his clergy for the 
converſion of his people. To this Oswy conſented without any diffi- 
culty; and Chap, an Engliſhman by birth, a Northumbrian prieſt, who 
was at this time employed in the midland counties, having, given abun- 
ant evidence of his capacity for fuch a work, was called home; and 
Vith another prieſt for his aſſiſtant, was ſent by Oswy to attend upon 
king S$:61BzRT to his dominions. He was no ſooner arrived among his 
people, than Crap and his fellow labourer began their work. They 
went from place to place throwout Middleſex and Eſſex, preaching the 
goſpel with great diligence : and having had admirable ſucceſs in three 
years time, in the general converſion of the Eaſt-Saxons, Chap took a 
Journey to Holy-iſland, to make a report to biſhop Finan, under whofe 
MF juriſdiction he had lived, and to take ſome directions from him. The 
IT& biſhop being informed of the great progreſs of chriſtianity in theſe parts, 
and of Cxad's zeal and conduct, calling two other biſhops to aſſiſt him 


| in the ſolemnity, he conſecrated CHnap a biſhop of this province; who 
went back to his charge and to his epiſcopal ſee of London, from which 
FH Mi:iiirus had been driven forty years before. Upon the enlargement 
of his authority he proceeded: to finiſh- and form the church of the 
Eaſt-Saxons, ordaining prieſts and deacons to aſſiſt in baptizing the 


2 people and preaching the goſpel. He built ſeveral churches, and began 
a monaſtery at Tilbury on the Thames. ral coll 


The next account of church-affairs which offers itſelf at this time 
ss che converſion of the kingdom of Mx RCA; a very great and power- 
8 ful part of England; but which had hitherto continued in idolatry, 
and for ought appears without any attempt of the miſſionaries to re- 
claim it. About this time however, a way was opened by providence 
for the converſion of this numerous people. We have already ſeen 
the name of PRNDA joined to horrid acts of cruelty and devaſtation 
among the Northumbrians. He was thirty years king of Mercia, with 
a haughty turbulent ſpirit ill adapted to receive the meek and pacific 


8 precepts of the goſpel, of which he had been always a great oppoſer. 
hut even this bloody tyrant was at laſt induced, tho not to profeſs, 
cal | vet to tolerate the chriſtian religion within his kingdom. Mercileſs 


and inhuman as this wretch was himſelf, he was bleſſed with a ſon of 
an excellent diſpoſition, whom he had ſet over a part of his domini- 
ons: and this prince having a defire to marry the daughter of Oswy 
the Northumbrian king, to whom his father had been a mortal enemy, 
was repulſed becauſe of his infidelity. Oswy, as. we. have ſeen, was 
a good chriſtian upon principles of truth and reaſon ; he had educated 
his daughter in that religion, and he would not give her in marriage 
to the ſon of Px N DA, how much ſoever it might be for his own inte- 
reſt, unleſs the prince renounced his paganiſm, and brought his ſub- 
jects along with him into the chriſtian church, Whether the prince 
Was 
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was apprehenſive that he ſhould meet with the ſame obfiriiRtibas to 
his marriage in all the other kingdoms which were at this time con- 
verted ; whether his affection for the young lady would not admit of 
any repulle ; ; or whether he had in himſelf a favourable diſpoſition to 
the chriſtian doctrine which he muſt have heard of; it is certain that 
he gave ſuch attention to it whilſt he was in the court of Oswv, and WM 

was particularly fo ſtruck with the proſpect of the reſurrection of the Bi 
body and of a ftate of immortality in the kingdom of heaven, that he M 
declared his reſolution to become a chriſtian, tho the princeſs ſhould 
not become his wife. To this end, he, and his attendants, and their 
1} ſervants, were all baptized by biſhop Fixan, in a village where the 
4 king reſided. The ſon of PxN DA being thus Sivericd, and having 
1 ſucceeded in his marriage with ATHFLEDA, he returned hottie: taking. 
with him four prieſts out of Northumberland, men of learnite and 
piety, who were recommended to him by his father Oswy, as proper 
' perſons to teach and to baptize his nation. As ſoon as they atrived 
within his dominions, they laboured with great ſucceſs; and many of FW 
| | the nobility, and thoſe of low degree, came in daily to che church and Y 

bal © renounced their paganiſm. Nor did his father PE NDA forbid it. Ina? 
1 | little time therefore this whole kingdom of Mercia, as well that part 
of it which was under the government of the father, as that-which Pp 
4 the ſon was ſet over in his life time, which BE DE calls the Middle- 
. Angles, was brought over to the chriſtian faith. = * 
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The chief of the four prieſts, to whoſe labours the cove: of this 
great kingdom was wholly « owing, was Chap, whom we have heard of 
among the Eaſt-Saxon Chriſtians ;* and who was employed in this eoun- 

try when Os w called him out of it to attend upon king Sionzkr into 
Eſſex. The order of time therefore may ſeem to require tfiat the ac- 
count of the Mercians ſhould have preceded the account of the Eaſt- 
Saxons; 3 and ſo BEDE and moſt of our hiſtorians'place'it; *But*tho 2 
was made in the converſion of the midland counties be 

the goſpel was preached in the reign of S1GIBERT,' yet ſince it was not I 
compleated till ſometime after the whole Eaſt-Saxon kingdom was be- 

come chriſtian, I choſe to ky the whole account togetlier, rather than i 
perplex the ſtory, as moſt of them have done, by a preciſe obſervance of ll 
the order of time. * Beſides, there are ſome circumſtances not a little 
intricate, thro the quick revohitions that happened in this kingdom, 
about the time of its rere the chriſtian faith. PENDA Was killed in 
battle Osw y, tho there 2 à double matriage in their families; the 
year following his ſon was murdered,” and Oswy poſiefied- himſelf of 
that kingdom for three years, till WUrrHRR a younger ſon of P END. 
aſcenided the throne. Theſe haſty changes and the commotion?" which 
occaſioned them, have made it difficult to fix the Denekeur of. the Hirſt 
. epiſcopal ſee-in the kingdom of Mercia, 1 85 
| oy | 5 ˖ 
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It is. on all ſides however allowed, that the people inhabiting all the 
now midland counties of England were generally converted during the 
reign of PENDA and his ſon, and:-whilſt Os w] ]H poſſeſſed that Kingdom; 
dat the converſion was carried on by the clergy from Northumberland, 
au of whom except Druua, who tame from Ireland, had lived, if not 
been educated under AlD AN and FIN AN biſniops of the Northern Eng- 
liſh, and therefore acquainted with the language and manners ofthe» 
people to whom they were ſent. The advantages of this are fo viſible;: 


to be wrought in favour of the miſſionaries from Rome, we never hear 
that Gop gave to any of them a miraculous knowlege of the Engliſh 
language : and the want of this miracle is of itſelf enough to convince us 
chat all which are recorded of ther are fabulous and forced: The firſt 

general favour in a ſupernatural way which Gop vouchſafed to all the 
apoſtles whom he ſent out to preach the goſpel, was ther knowlege of 
tongues; and if a defect in this ſkill was not one of the reaſons of the 
ittle ſucceſs of Aus rix and his followers, as to be ſure it was, yet the 
cnowilege of their language is ſo eſſential to the converſion of any peo- 
ple, that had it pleaſed Gop to interpoſe in any miraculous way at all, 
e muſt conclude that this gift: of languages would have been the firſty 
f not the chief, aſſiſtance he would have given. But the age of mira- 
eles was at an end, and chriſtianity was left to make its way, under the 


zad of the ſtory. Whilſt theſe northern miſſionaries were carryi 
on thus ſucceſsfully the chriſtian cauſe, Chap, as we have ſeen, was 
recalled by his ſovereign, and Dru, conſecrated by Fixax, was 
made biſhop of the Mercians and Middle-Angles, whom he governed 
proſperoufly for ſome years. The ſeat of his biſhopric was in the reigi 
pf WolrHxx fixed at Litchfield, and his name has the firſt place ck. 
ucceſſions of the biſhops of that ſee. The king had been as ſavage in 
ais nature, and as violent in his religion of paganiſm as his father PN DRA; 
aving put to death two of his children, whom his wife; a zealous 
Chriſtian, had educated in that faith, becauſe they would not renounce 
It at his command. But his conſcience being ſorely wounded with the 
guilt of fuch an unnatural and; hotrid crime, he revolted from paganiſm; 
and he and his wife were ſo zealous in promoting the chriſtian faith, 
hat by their perſuaſions and example they not only completed what 
emained to be done in the converſion of the fierce and rude nation of 


Hlled the kingdom with prieſts and Churches. vd noi t lo rn 
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Having ſcen how the goſpel was thus planted-in all th other king: 
UYOMms, Inow turn to the South. Saxons inhabiting the counties of Surry 


8 Suſſex, . the laſt of the heptarchy tliat was converted. That this 
ol. I. Y 
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as one cannot help being ſurprized, that among the many miracles ſaid 


irection of heaven, in the natural courſe of things. But Jreſume the 


Mercians, but they totally extirpated all idolatrous fuperſtitions, and 


kingdom 


4 
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kingdom continued ſo long after the reſt in an idolatrous ſtate, was in a 
great meaſure owing to the ſubjection it was under to the king of Weſ. 
ſex; who did not receive the chriſtian doctrine till above forty years after 
the arrival of Avsrin and his companions. That it was converted 
about the year fix hundred eighty- ſix, was owing to the perſecution and 
diſgrace that WIL RID biſhop-of York was under, who fled hither for 
refuge. The inhabitants of this country had hitherto remained in a moſt ll 
deplorable ſtate of | ignorance and idolatry, and tho the Weſt-Saxon Bl 
nation to which it was ſubject had enjoyed: the light of the goſpel above ll 
fifty years, yet it does not appear that any attempt had been ever made 
for the inſtruction of this people till about the time I ſpeak of. Even 4 $ i 
then it ſeems to be more owing to the ſpecial providence of Gop, | than 4 1 5 
either the piety or the zeal of men; and tho WILx AID had a ſhare in it, I 
yet it was attended with ſuch cireumſtances 28 give him rather the ſatis- 4 
faction than the glory of their converſion. For before: he was driven to 1 ; 
take ſhelter in this pagan kingdom, ſome Scotch Chriftians came from 
Feland, which was then their country, to ſeek out, according to the | 
bumour which then prevailed, for ſome place of retirement; and ſet. i 
tling themſelves with the South-Saxons had a ſmall moinſtery: which | 
they occupied, where they cultivated a friendſhip and communication i 
with the inhabitants round about. Add to this that king ErHEI- 9 
WALCH, tho he had been bred a pagan, yet had married ExRA a chril-| 

tian princeſs; and had at that time hirmnſelf embraced the chriſtian "= of 
bgion and been baptized. The way being thus prepared for the con- J 
verſion of the South-Saxons, no ſooner did WIL IAI appear at tie 
court of ErHEIWALcH, than he was received by him with open arms, f 
and encouraged as much as poſſible in diſcharging the offices of hui 
function. If there was any thing to be found fault with in the con 
duct of that prince, and that there certainly was, it was not the wat 
of zeal but of a ſpirit more conſiſtent with the gentleneſs of the go.. 
pel; for he not only encouraged, but compelled ſome of his people 
receive the chriſtian faith. WIIIRID however proceeded in baptizing 
great numbers, and in ſettling a chriſtian church among them; and by 
the intereſt he had in the king, a biſhopric was founded, a cathedrl| | F | 
built and endowed, and the ſee fixed at Seofly. Some of the oll“ 
writers attribute the great ſucceſs of this prelate, to a remedy which be 3 
taught them againſt a famine that had been amongſt them three yes BY 
for want of rain. Notwithſtanding the greateſt part of their countr 
was bordered by the fea, yet the ſkill a d the inhabitants they tell v 1 
reached no 2 chan the — of eels, till they were inftruded 4 
in the art of fiſhing by WrIrxID : and this improvement relieving . j 
them from the horrors of famine, as their ſea coaſt abounded with fil ' 
it induced them to liftew with more attention to his inſtructions about 
their {ſpiritual wants. But as Bx DR will let no converſion of a count 
e — a miracle, he adds to this account, that — had 
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had any rain for three years before, and the earth was quite burnt up, 

ver on the day that the inhabitants were firſt baptized by Wirrzp, 

mere was ſuch a plentiful ſupply of ſeaſonable and refreſhing ſhowers, 
that the fields brought forth fruits of all ſorts in great abundance : and 

—_ this convinced them that WIIT RAID was a very extraordinary man and 

2 highy favoured by heaven. If they had ſo great an opinion of this 
Y prelate, and he was capable of doing fo much good amongſt them, 

it ſeems an unpardonable piece of vanity and ambition in him, to leave 
this infant church his own. hands had planted, without a bifhop- re- 
fiding in it, that he might accept of the invitation of CE DWAL king of 
the Weſt-Saxons to be his minifter of ſtate, whilſt he ſtill retained his 
relation to the church he had founded. | 


I Having ſeen, in what manner, and by what means, the chriſtian re- 
gion was taught and eſtabliſhed throwout every kingdom of the hep- 
tarchy, it will be proper now to look a little back, and to take things 
in the order of time in which they happened, whether in one kingdom 
cor another. Whilſt the goſpel was ſpreading itſelf in other parts of 
England, and the miſſionaries in Kent made ſome faint unſucceſsful 
efforts towards bringing the Britons to ſubmit to the rites and the fee of 
LRome, there is a total filence in Bzpz and all the other writers of that 
period, as to any other attempts that were made in that country for 
e- WF the church of Cazrsr; from the flight of PauLinus out of the north, 
in ſix hundred thirty-three, till fix hundred and forty. - We have then 
gan inſtance of the wiſdom and the zeal of Excomatar, ſon and fuc- 
8. ceflorof EADBALD king of Kent; which at the ſame time that it re- 
fllects honour and eſteem upon that prince, it calls in queſtion the zeal 
aud underftanding of thoſe who had gone before him. Could they be 
aid to have taken the proper meaſures for the converting this kingdom 
"IF to chriſtianity, when above forty years after the coming of AvsrtN, 
king ExcomsexT publiſhed an edict, requiring all his ſubjects to relin- 
"8 quith the worſhip of idols, and that all the idols ſhould be deſtroyed 
"8 throwour the kingdom? The errour is viſible, and the ſource of it is 
not far to feek. If we recolle& the directions which we have ſeen 
© Gzzconr give to AusTIN, not to aboliſh the rites and uſages of the pa- 
gans, but to direct them to the honour of Gop, and to permit them, 
if they deſired it, to ſet up images in the places of public worſhip, we 
ſhall find too much ground to fuſpect, that the firſt miſſionaries from 
Rome were the cauſes of this errour; in teaching abſurd notions of 
Gop ; or permitting improper rites and forms of worſhip among their 
converts. Whether it was for theſe reaſons that they had not the ſuc- 
cels they might have hoped for, and which their firſt ſetting out ſeemed 
to promiſe; or, whether it was that their zeal and numbers were di- 
miniſhed, or for other reaſons which we cannot gueſs at, Gon only 
knows. Thus much however is certain, their labours in the eauſe of 
8 | | chriſtianity 
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chriſtianity were not very effectual: and whilſt it ſtood in need of the 
civil authority and the compulſion of a penal law in the kingdom of 


Kent, it was acquiring a voluntary ſubmiſſion t to it in all other parts 


of the iſland. 


But there: was a great inconvenience in n the 8 in \ cel 
parts of England, by men of different churches, and ſo of courſe of 
different uſages and rites. The caſe of the kingdom of Kent, which 
owed its chriſtianity to the miſſionaries of Rome Ain received the uſages 
of that church, was the caſe of the Weſt-Saxons converted by Bizinus 
and AG1LBERT, and in a great meaſure, of the Eaſt-Angles, who had 
received their religion from Fe11x a Burgundian biſhop, aſſiſted by 
Fugs kus an Iriſh monk. But all the other parts of England fubdued 
by the Saxons, containing in a manner the whole tract of ground from 
the friths of Edinburgh to the Thames, as they were generally brought 
to the chriſtian faith by the labours of the Scottiſh or Iriſh clergy, or 
ſuch Engliſh as had the advantage of an education under them, ſo they 
generally followed the ulages of the Scotch and * Britiſh churches, 
However, this difference in rites and cuſtoms was the ground of thoſe 
factions and mutual heats which for a time occaſioned a great deal of 
wrangling and contention, and ended in a general change of the polity 
that was eſtabliſhed in the Saxon churches, on the firſt converſion of 
that people. Every prince in the heptarchy, at the firſt receiving the 
chriſtian faith, had ſettled ſuch an oeconomy as beſt ſuited the con- 
venience of * own dominions; and Kent excepted, no kingdom at 
the firſt eſtabliſhment had more than one epiſcopal ſee, with an inde- 
pendant biſhop neither owning nor ſubmitting to a metropolitan. In 
ſhort every prince founded or removed ſees, or divided biſhopricks, 
with the advice and aſſiſtance of their clergy, as they were led by the 
intereſts of religion and the good of the church and people. This was 
not the caſe of thoſe kingdoms only who were converted by the Scot- 
tiſh and Iriſh clergy, but of thoſe alſo which had been inſtructed by 
the miſſionaries from Rome, or who agreed in the rites and uſages of 
that church. It was the caſe particularly of the Weſt-Saxons, tho they 
were firſt converted by BIxIN us a Romiſh biſhop ; for whom by royal 
authority the epiſcopal ſee was firſt ſettled at Dorcheſter, without any 
communication with the metropolitan. Upon the death of this prelate, 
a French biſhop, named AG11BzrT, coming to the king's court and 
offering to preach to his ſubjects, the king, perceiving him to be a man 
of zeal and learning, made him an offer of the vacant biſhopric. The 
Frenchman accepted the offer, and fat in the ſee of Dorcheſter ſeveral 
years; but at laſt the king, not underſtanding any other language than 
the Saxon, grew uneaſy at the foreign diale& of Ac1tzzzT ; and di- 
viding his kingdom into two biſhopricks, founded an epiſcopal ſee at 

Wanchelier, and made his own countryman Wiya the farſt biſhop. 
There 
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There does not appear to have heen any conſultation held with the 
primate on this partition: and to ſbew that the king knew of no me- 
tropolitan to whom it belonged. to conſecrate his biſhops. he ſent 
Wia info France for that purpoſe. But to judge truly of this matter 
ri will be requiſite to conſider. the ſubject and: motions of that contro: 
ty wbichg about this time broke the peace of all the churelies aa 
Bnglahder off ie : a wt Hon 2 won αο 4) rh oe Its 16179103 
oder Gnigt bas strie To ft n 20077459 10 30104 u YINON11H et 
We haveiſceri in the conference between the Britiſh biſhops und Aus- 
IN, that hei promiſgd iv /caſe ithey;would[/faubmit to him in obſerving 
the Eaſter feſtival hànd iwadminiſtting baptiſnvaſter the manner of the 

church of Rome, that chain many other things they agted, tontrary to 

the cuſtoms of that church, he would bear with them. What thoſe 

things were, and wherein he was to bear with them, the hiſtorian has 

not informed us. He tales in the lame general manner of-a:{ynod held 

at Whitby in VLorkſhire in fix hundred ſixty four; where ſeveral eccle- 

ſiaſtical affairs were the ſubject of diſpute, but mentions; no other than 

tlie feaſt of Eaſter and the eccleſiaſtioal tonſure. But it appears that 

botir the Britons, and Scots had their liturgy: diſtinct from that of Rome; 

the former uſing the liturgy of the: Gallican ehurch introduced as We 
have ſeen by the firſt Chriſtian quten of Kent; the latter had another 
Aturgy called the Curſus Scotorumi ; and there is no doubt but 
:CoLUMBaaNy by whom the northern: Pigts were firſt converted, and WhO 
-foundet} the monaſtery in the iſle of Huy, now called Iona, from w hence 
AD AN, came, eſtabliſhed the liturgytofo the Iriſh church in which he 
ad been bred up. No the northern and midland parts ei England, 
having received their religion from the Scots or ſuch of tlieni and the 
glich as had had their education in Ireland, or in ſuch; of the mo- 
- hafteries as had been erected; by the: biſhops Who had been bred there, 
it is probable that they all. received the liturgy! in uſe among the Iriſn 
Scots; which enlarged the ſubject of diſpute betyyeen the: miſſionaries 
from Rome and the nortliern Engliſn clergy, and was one ol / the chief 
encleſiaſtical affairs mentioned in general Only by BR DE. O eſades, it 
ſeems very eyident, that the Engliſh who had received their ſaith from 
other, hands, had been ſo fat from owning the authority of che church 
of Rome, that they had-hitherto had no communion with har clergy; 

and therefore it is no wonder, that we ſhould ſee this controverſy; again 
ere, become Chriſtians in name and character; and if the miſſiona- 
ries could bring them over to the rites and uſages of, the Roman church, 
they would at once mortify the Scottiſh and Engliſh cletgy who had 
laboured in their converſion, and poſſeſs themſelves; of the truth and 
bonour which the others only had deſerved. This ſeems td have been 
a deſign, not a very righteous one indeed, that was laid ſome yeari he- 
fore; but Alnax had too much merit, and — ntes 
-:12Nor. I. 3 attempt 
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fore him the reaſons ulledged by: the church of Rome in the paſchal 


the zeal of the Romaniſts revived; and the di 


ſequence was of the kt im 


Rome whO inveſted him with that di 


Boo II 
attempt of chis kind to make any progreſs.¶ Nis cou and: ſuo- 
ceſſdr Fix ax had no more regard to the church of Rome than Atpay, 

and was as tenacious of his opinion about the Eaſter feſtival; but the 


Roman miſſionaries had more hopes of his flexibility. "They: ſent there. 
fore a prieft of his own:nation img educated in to lay be. 


controverly : but he was not a match for FIN AN; who was;''befids 
his ſuperiority in point of learning, a man of warmth and ſpirit, who 
grew diſguſted with the diſpute ani more confirmed in his ou \bpi- 
nions. The.diſpute indeed; was carried on with great vehemence,, not 
only by them and the: ho liſted on each ſide under them bu 
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ceded by. CorzMax a Scotch monk of leſs merit and Character, thun ; 


e was carritd on with 


greater heat than ever. Thie whdle ind map be Aid to be divided at 


that time into two ſects or parties; the Scotch c 


verts on the one ſide, and the French and Italian 


the latter, and the authority of Their 


1 thelr oon. 
eonverts on the other. The church of hr comet was oh the ſide o 
primate, it Is cafy tb ſee) had ie 


chief concern in this affair: and tio it ſoems dt che tinſd view to be 
little trifling conteſt, and in fact was always ſo in itſelf, yet the cο 


o to the Roman miſſionaries, A and to I 


che juriſdiction of the ſee from-wherice they came. i Fer ſhould the 
| — of religion in England remain the ſame as it was then, it is evident 
- that the churches which had been eſtabliſned by the Scotch and the 
monks educated under them, as well as the Britiſh churches their ol | 


opponents, would be ſo far from ſubmitting to the archbiſhop 
terbury us their metropolitan, or to che juriſdiction of the 


'of Ca. 
el -Y 
„that they would not ſo much 


as join in communion with thoſe churches which had received cher 


foundation from the Italian clergy. On the other hand, ſhould the 4 | 
t to ſubmit to the rites and cuſtoms, and to join in externa 
ions had e 1 


be brough 
. communion with the church which Ausf IN and his compan 
up, they muſt then nec on the authority by which ſuch ritss | 


and uſages had been eſtabliſhad. In ſhort, mw could be no external | 
_ -communion between the churches, without a ſubmiſſion on the i one 


fide to the other, or a mutual recognition of a due eſtabliſnment on 
the ſide of both. For joining in conſtant communion with a church, 
Includes, in the very nature of it, an acknowledgment and and belief that 
'the church we ſo join with is duly eſtabliſhed: but this act become 
ſcill of greater notoriety and mere valid, hen one church gives up # 
mu and cuſtoms to A ir bor communion with _— 
7471 There- 
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Thacbefore tlie Britiſh and Scottiſh churclies, and ſueluuf the Englith-as' 
were-eftabliſhedron/their model, could not poſſibly makę amore authen-! 
tir acknowledgmen ent of the authority of archbiſhopsiand»biſhops fixed: 
here! bam Rome, than by fubmitting to terms of COmmuniom and 
with them in one churdh Let the terms be ut theyxvrouldy; 
thibats of ifubraiflion was an/aclinowledgnient of: the. authority: h 
| cantequently ſuch an union; was at leafbarvirtualy> if not an anne; 
nt of the archbiſnop of Canterbury or W r 
Taking this reflection along with us, egi! be let inta the 
ard! realdus of this great and ſimous. controerſy 1 2 
it uns moved, and the motives: e es 
fidn With which it was conducted. © But without this, ir i eee 
count for the vehement and ancharitable-ccontentioh cwhich» thiz>frivos 
lus diffention wrought in the . of the Italian clergyiz unjuffifahle 
in thaſe diſputes even where the eſſence uß religion is itſelſ at fake. It 
is no wonder be the hiſtorians who'favour the rauſe ob Rome, 
fhoutd ſpeak of the :zeal and conduct of its miſſionarics mthefeciconver+ 
fidns:ta the catholic/Eaſter,»4s they call it, and/thi:ecclefialtical tdn- 
duc, in terms of ſo much Pomp and importance ::bedauſe how) littld 
cover they appear at che fuſt view;:'the confequemceg iley drew chftto 
: FR thei: were ſo grrat to the alp lee, that the 8 lach reaſkn 
e  exough to value themſelves fei theſe converizans, : r 
an judged not improperip uff their importance. Hut the: 
— ian, ant} how it came to paſs; that the Britilh, Scotrhg 
lich / churchet, who had hitherto 
tan to the r 


s chick vel nb boo oO 119 54 bois bad ore ES >} 22M] 
erke beginning daf mis altetation eee nurthetm Englidy, 
whioſe country had been the nurſery and ſupport of vtHoſe, ecelcſiqflillxi 
ho had ſtood up the moſt of any for an nde e:bnthÞb»feer bf 
Rome; and therefore we: look into 1 that Kingdume ſor 
1 1055 information on this N The reader remembers Os wy the zea- 
bus Northumbrian king, fo whom all the Saxon monarchs, except the 
king of Kent, vrre tributary. He martxed:ahetcſhre atochis fanlily'; 
9 trained up accarding' to — 
church af Kent, had a chapel edle, and. ech the public 
Avaſciof . according to the rites of that 
queen of the ns (ALFRED; CORY ſon 
who: was at this time a in his father s throne, had been 
aver / to the ſentimęnta of. the Wanna ebb by tlie king of tho. Maſt- 
Saxons, and was confirmed: in them by WII IIb dhe had bends 
preceptor; who tho born an * and educated / ati fiufſ 
among the northern yet having ſpent ſume iim in K anjeůñ and 
— La as retrred kane a wann aue | 
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ference between the contending Parties,: was appointed o Oval de : 
held at the imonaſtery of Whitby. in the, county d 


in Northumberland on o him with: Ac ar a; prieſt in: his he. 3 
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thertatbolic Enſten and the eccleſiaſtical tonſure. Theiſteds of diſſen- 
ſion being thus: prepared, an opportunity to mature them was not want- 
ig. Foe! the different parties following different cycles in fitadling 
Eaſter; as Bux obſerves, it Jometimes happened that hilt the: king 
was celebrating the Eaſter feſtival with jay, the queen was engaged in 
the humiliation and the auſterities of Lent: and as this madectlie dif· 
fererice in the two communiorts: very apparent, and created e 
the nbrurt, ſo by the favonrsof the quten and Ar raR D, puſbedd om 
thermal and pride cf their iglibſtly fathers, this diſcurd in pv 

ina little time dreated à faction in the ſtate. The party on dhe fide 
of:Roame were ſo much more ⁊ealous / and active than the other, that 
theydodn prevailed on Osw- ta give a and if we are to judge cby 
the ent, on Can ſcarce forbear Thinkin chat the aſſembly wtichche 
cdlledifo:confider of this affair; Was rather>tb cover and give reputation 
to his:reſolutions'than to determine them: The Way being din pre- 


paredꝰ for the change which not long after followed a modo con- 


head of the northern Engliſh ꝓarty were Os w bimfflbe Hp winhbeſ 
of che / nionaſtery; Corknan biſhop of the Northumbrians and ſue- 
ceſſor: and of; Fixan ; and all the;Srotch and Engliſh | 


prizfls rind mofileb who hall received ordination'fronv them. 0 Ogre WM 
otherdide 
and 


ENxPTEna, Oswv's queen; AlrnkD his n 4 
- of his dominions; WII NI a prieftivtho; had been pie. 3 
ceptercto the prinde Alf biſhop of the Weſt-Saxons, v s 


tinue; Roman a Scotch ptieſt from Kent, Ex IE DA's chaplain; and 
Ius the deacon, who had aſſiſted Paulixus, and was left by him at 
York to take care oſ the churches which he deſerted. The venerable 
Una, of whom the reader has heard already, and who being I 
educated by the Scottifh biſhops was on their ſide ! the! u 
was allowed to be the: n n to both erpe 0H E : m 


v4 | „ 
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The embdy an met and bring taken their whices,' the” king 
made a ſhort ſpeech before they entered on the debate; 5 5 utting them 
in mind that ſihce they all profeſſed to ſerve the ſame Gop, and to ex- 
pect th ſame heavenly: kingdom, they ought all to hold the ſame rule 
of lining, and uniformly celebrate the ſame holy ſacraments. It wh 
the bank therefore of this aſſembly to enquire, which fide had the 
trueſt tradition to direct them in theſe points, and to acquieſce in the 
evidence which ſnould be laid before then. Having ſaid this, he com- 
manded his on biſhop Cor EMA to declare firſt the original of therite 
hei followed, and to defend it. Phe biſhop rephed, that the manner 
in which he ohſerved the feaſt of Eaſter, was the ſame which he had 
wcrirril from thoſe h⁰ had fent him thicket, andthey" from __ he 
S113 ers, 
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fathers, all men of great and unqueſtionable holineſs. This rite, ſays 


he, let every one take heed how they contemn or reprove, for it is the 
ſame, which, as we read in eceleſiaſtical hiſtory, the bleſſed evangeliſt 
ST. Jonx, and all the churches which he governed, have celebrated 
from the beginning. When CoLtman had enlarged upon this argu- 
ment, the king then commanded Ac1LBtrT to declare the manner of 
his obſervance, whence it ſprung, and upon what authority he con- 
formed to it. But this prelate excuſed himſelf on account of his un- 
ſkillfulneſs in the Engliſh tongue, notwithſtanding there was an inter- 
preter; and deſired his majeſty to permit WIL RID, who had been his 
diſciple, to ſpeak his ſenſe upon this queſtion. The king conſented 
| the biſhop's requeſt, and WIL RID ſpoke to this effect. The man 
of celebrating Eaſter practiſed by us, we ourſelves ſaw generally prac- 
tiſed at Rome, where the bleſſed apoſtles PzTzr, and ' Paur, lived, 
taught, ſuffered, and were buried. The very ſame obſervance we ſaw 
nin the reſt of Italy, and in France. Moreover we are informed, that 
in Africk, Afia, Egypt, Greece, and all other parts of the world. thro 
= which the church is ſpred, how different ſoever the inhabitants are in 
language and manners, yet they all univerſally celebrate Eaſter at the 
ſame time with us. So that theſe Scots and their accomplices, the 
= Pics and Britons inhabitants of two remote iſlands, are the only per- 
—_ ſons which with a fooliſh obſtinacy contend againſt the whole world. 
it would be as tedious as it is unneceſſary, to give all the particulars of 
chis conference in the manner which Bzps relates it. Let it ſuffice to 
ay, that tho WILyRID had the more general uſage on the fide he 
pleaded for, and that he ſaid all that the controverſy about Eafter was 
capable of, yet his argument was grounded upon two miſtakes in mat- 
ters of fact; firſt, by pretending to receive the paſchal computation: 
from ST. Px ER, and ſecondly that it was received in all the weſtern 
[churches except Britain and Ireland; whereas it had not then'prevailed 


x 


in ſome of the churches of France. 


„ | : 
= As poor a controverſy as this muſt appear in theſe days to the reader, 
ec it is certain it had been the occaſion of a great deal of trouble in the = 
> [preceding ages of the church. The reſurrection of our Saviour, as it 
confirmed the evidence of his being the Mtss1an, and conſequently 
proved the truth of the doctrines which he had delivered, ſo it had all 
the marks of veneration which the importance of it deſerved: it ſeems 
to have been received as a feſtival of the chriſtian church, from the 
day in which it was accompliſhed ; and both the annual and the 
weekly commemoration of it was extended together with the pale of 
the church. But then as this feſtival was received by the conſent, ra- 
ther than by any known command of ChxLS T or his apoſtles, or any 
authoritative act of the church, ſo there was no preciſe time eſtab- 
liſhed for the celebration of it. Hence the uſages of the church be- 
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came very different. Some Chriſtians took their rule from the com- 
mand of Gop to the Fews for the celebration of the paſſover; and ob- 
ſerved their Eaſter from the fourteenth day of the firſt month inclu- 
five, till the twentieth, without any regard to the day of the week on 
which it happened ; and this was the general practice of the churches 
of leſſer Aſia. Theſe from hence acquired the title of Quarto-deci- 
mans; and the better to juſtify their practice pretended to follow the 
tradition and example of ST, Jon. There were others, who, under 
the ſame pretence, obſerved their Eaſter only on the firſt day of the 
week; and this was the caſe of the Britiſh, and Scottiſh churches, 
and thoſe of their eſtabliſhment among the Engliſh. But the uſage 


which was at this time more generally received in the chriſtian world, 


was that contended for by WIITRID, called the rule of ST. PzTzz and 
Sr. Paus; and this was the firft Sunday from the fourteenth day at 
evening till the one and twentieth of the moon following the vernal 
_ equinox. However, notwithſtanding all the zeal of Witrzip and his 
party, to ſhelter their pretence under the authority of the apoſtles and 


the firſt ages of the Romiſh church, it is certain, that that church had 


deſerted the cycle of eighty-four years for finding Eaſter, and took a 

new one of nineteen long after the days of PzTER. It was indeed bet- Wl 

ter adjuſted to the purpoſe, but being new and unpractiſed in theſe 

north-weſtern parts, the Britiſh, Irifh, and Scotch, had retained the 

ald cycle that was in uſe at the time of their converſion. They might 
have retained it too in peace and charity, had the ſpirit as well as the 
uſages of the firſt chriſtians deſcended to that age. For Euszz1us, and 
SockArTESs the hiſtorian, have both obſerved, that till the ſour and 
peeviſh zeal of Victor the firſt, biſhop: of Rome, difturbed, the quiet 
and peace of chriftendom, every church fate undiſturbed in the enjoy- 
ment of its own obſervances; and when that fiery prelate interrupted 
it with a ſpirit which deſcendeth not from. above, Ixzxazus biſſiop of 
Lyons, tho of the ſame opinion with him, reprimanded him very {- 
verely, for a breach of charity on account of a thing of ſo little mo- 
ment. The reader will aſk it may be, where the ſupremacy and intal- 
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| libility of the ſee of Rome were, that an inferior biſhop ſhould preſume 
to call in queſtion the rectitude of his holineſs' meaſures, and much c 


more. to reprimand him for them. The anfwer is, that at that time 


they were not pretended to on the one fide, nor acknowledged and ſub- 
mitted to on the other. The words of Sockar Es the hiftorian, which 
are very remarkable, ſhall conchude this digreſſion. Neither CHRIS 
«© nor his apoſtles have commanded any thing concerning the: paſchal 
« fealt, as Moss did the Jews; their deſign not being to determine 
ce ecirœumſtances about holydays, but to inſtruct Chriſtians in the pre- 
« cepts of piety and a good life. It is therefore my opinion, - that as 
« certain cuſtoms have been introduced into different countries, this of 
the paſchal. ſolemnity was one of them, and not built upon the 
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« authority of the apoſtles. The Quarto-decimans tell us the keeping 
« the e oy was inſtituted by ST. Joan : the Romaniſts EOS 
« tain that they had their practice from ST. PETER and Sr. Paus: 
c hut neither of them has proved their aſſertion from authentic records; 
« and hence it is clear, that the Eaſter feſtival may be kept in ever) 

« country according to the cuſtom which was firſt introduced in it,” 
I now go on with the conference. 1 * 
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As the aim of Col MAN and his party was not for victory, or at 
leaſt, not ſo much to bring over the Romaniſts to their ancient cuſ- 
toms, as to perſuade them that they themſelves might be permitted to 
obſerve them without diſturbance, they perſiſted in appealing to the 
authority of ST. 1 and CoLumBa. But WIL TRI, after juſtifying 


have from the partiſans of Rome. r howeyer to tell us, 


( but according to m N and power T Will 
3 come to heaven gates, and he who 


2 7 Aare. et”; Nie 114); 161181 a 8 
6e keeps the doors be difpleaſed with me, there be none to open 


it. Sr. P40, indeed had told us, © that if a man wear long hair it is 
Tae volt: eri gn! L MG JI i: b 1.13% TEAS £251 + ich it was 
chought in pagan Rome: and pe Haps this conſideration, and the ge- 
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are.no footſteps, in ſcripture, or antiquity, to trace the tonſure of ec- 
cleſiaſticks. As minute as BED has been in relating WILTRID's ha- 
rangue upon the feaſt of Eaſter, he has ſaid nothing more of this article 
of the controverſy, than that it was debated and decided in favour of 
the Romiſh manner. Even Bx DE himſelf, it is probable, was aſhamed 
of it; and indeed it muſt have been a curious thing, to ſee WIL RID 
drawing out all his learning to ſupport the ſhaving of an eccleſiaſtic, 
and the ſhaving it in a particular manner, to diſtinguiſh him from a 
layman, as an article of importance in the chriſtian church. To 2 
ſeriouſly, if there was not a dark fide in human nature, and if e 
rience did not teach us, that the zeal of good men does not often bear 
a true proportion to the ſubject of it, one would wonder how an uſa 
of ſuch a ridiculous kind as this ſhould creep into the church at all; 
and . much more that it ſhould ever be thou ght an article important 
enough to divide it. Who would believe if it was not certain, or who 
would relate it if hiſtorical truth did not oblige him, that there were 
men weak enough to raiſe and agitate a diſpute with great warmth and 
violence, whether the tonſure of ST. PzTzR, or the tonſure of ST. Paul, 
ſhould be obſerved by the clergy ; whether the whole head of an eccle- 
faſtic ſhould be ſhaved except a narrow circle in imitation of a crown 
of thorns, or whether only the top or crown of the head in a circular 
manner; when neither of theſe apoſtles had ſaid a word of either. But 
ſuch men there were, and the f of the church was diſturbed about 
eh trie. | 
Theſe affairs havin 8 been thus Ad 5 oreat heat, and the 
king having declared himſelf in favour of the Romiſh uſages and rites, 
Colx ax threw up his biſhopric in diſguſt ; and the nobility. and cler- 
gy of his party grew very uneaſy at a e which they thought was 
not a juſt one. The biſhop, for his part, retired into Ireland hich 
was his country, and by that means gave an advantage to his adverſa- 
ries which they deſired. Tupa, a man of learning and character, who 
had received his conſecration from the Scotch, but had deſerted their 
| cuſtom of keeping Eaſter, ſucceded him in his ſee ; and living a few 
months only after, WIL FRI opponent to CoLexan at the conference, 
tho not above thirty years of age, was by the prince's ſollicitation made 
biſhop of the Northumbrians in his room. Thus was the ſtorm which 
this diſpute had raiſed, appeaſed at length to the great ſatisfaction of 
the biſhop of Rome and his adherents 3 not doubting that their fuccels 
in this affair would contribute greatly | towards eſtabliſhing the papal 
Juriſdiction o over the northern Engliſh ; as in fact it did. Indeed Wir- 
 FR1ID- did not ſo much as e that the biſhop of Rows, or the 
archbiſhop of CanTezzuRY by virtue of a — 2 from him, had 
any authority over the church of the Northumbrians, or that the mo- 
del of pope Grzcory was of any force. On the contrary, he was no 
ſooner __ biſhop, than he Prep going into France for a conſe- 
cration ; 
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cration; tho Dxus-DEDIT who ſucceded Ho oRIUs in the ſee of Can 
terbury, was then living. The king and his whole party conſented to 


this propoſal; and he was ſent over thither at the public charge, and 
i by AGILBERT archbithop of Paris. | T his prelate 5 5 at the 
conference held by Osw v, and had been biſhop of the Weſt-Saxons EF 
but his king having divided the biſhopric without his conſent, and 
erected a new ſee at Wincheſter, AclL BERT quitted England in reſent- 
ment, and going over to France, which was his native country, was 
there made archbiſhop of Paris. In this ſituation he was when W1r.- 
FRID went over to him; and tho the conſecration of the metropolitans 
of other provinces is the firſt and diſtinguiſhing right of the primate of 
a national church, and the conſecrating the biſhops of the province the 
common right of every metropolitan, yet we do not find that the arch- 
biſhop complained of this contradiction to GrzGory's model, or that 
WiLTRID was ever blamed for it. Whereas, if Dzus-DEDIT had been 
eſteemed; as primate of all England, according to the appointment of 
pope GrxtGoRy, his grace could not have overlooked the affront, nor 
Wil rip eſcaped uncenſured. 


A way however had been opened to a communion between the Eng- 
liſh churches which followed the uſages of the Britons and Scotch, and 
thoſe eſtabliſhed by the miſſionaries from Rome; and a reſolution was 


made by the Northumbrians to ſubmit to the rites of the Roman church. 


This was a matter of great importance to the miſſionaries; and having 
ſucceded thus far, they did not doubt of carrying their point thro in a 
little time to their higheſt withes. Indeed they met with a rub 
ſoon after, which retarded their progreſs for a while, and gave them 
ſome uneaſineſs. WII RI ſtaid in France upon ſome pretence or 


other much longer than he had occaſion for; and his abſence prompt- 


ed the Quartodecimans to try their intereſts again at the court of Os wv. 
Their remonſtrances prevailed, and Cy ap, a Scot from Ireland, thought 
to be brother to him who was at that time biſhop of London, was e- 
lected to the ſee: of Northumberland. He went at the king's appoint- 
ment into Kent to be conſecrated! by the - archbiſhop; but before he 
could reach Canterbury Dxus- DED died; and he therefore applied 


himſelf to WIxA biſhop of Winceſter, who taking to his aſſiſtancè two 


Britiſh biſnhops conſecrated CAD. In a ſhort time after " W:rirntb 
him, and finding his biſhopric filled up remained ſome time at Cariter- 
bury, to take care of that dioceſe in ordaining prieſts and-deacons dur- 
ing the vacancy! or rather it may be in hopes of ſuccedin to it for 
long before Thropons was appointed he came into-Northumberland, 
and not daring to remonſtrate againſt the fickleneſs of his pupil and friend 


— 


prince AurzeD; retired into: his monaſtery at Rippon- The taking 
this advantage of WII rxID's abſence, was certainly a great mortification 
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to him and his party; and yet it ſeems to be rather owing to the per- 
{onal failings of the man, than to any change in the ſentiments of the 
king and his ſon. For if we take the character of this prelate from his 
conduct, and from the pomp and luxury he introduced afterwards into 
the church, he appears to be a man of a daring and vainglorious tem- 
per, who affected noiſe and magnificence; and it is probable that this 
laid him open to the practiſes of his enemies who were of a very diffe- 
rent caſt, and were too conſiderable to be inſulted and overcome by him 
all at once. But however notwithſtanding this compliance with the 
party which had oppoſed him, both Oswy and his ſon remained ſteady 


in their reſolution to conform to the rites and uſages of the ſee of Rome, 


and to unite with that church which the miſſionaries from thence had 


planted here in England. This manifeſtly appeared in the choice of 
Crap and Tupa, who were both of thoſe principles, and by ſending 
Chap to Canterbury to be conſecrated by the archbiſhop : but if it was 


not plain enough from hence, an opportunity ſoon offered to put it out 


of doubt. 


Not long after the aſſembly or ſynod at Whitby, Drus-Dplr arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, and ExcomserT king of Kent, both died of a 
plague which at that time raged very violently in many places. The 
king was ſucceded by his ſon EER, who no ſooner aſcended the 


throne than he conſulted Oswy his relation and the chief monarch of 
the heptarchy, about filling up the ſee, and making a further proviſion 


for the Engliſh church. Oswy having got over the prejudice of his 


education, by W1Lrs1D's flouriſh about the prerogative of ST.\PzTER, 
joined readily in this deſign with the king of Kent. After ſome con- 
ſultation on the ſtate of religion over the heptarchy, they reſolved to 
appoint a perſon of the Engliſh nation to ſuccede to the ſee of Canter- 
bury; whom they would ſend to Rome to be conſecrated according to 
the ceremonies of that church; and who. might afterwards eſtabliſh the 
ſucceſſion of the clergy, and the diſcipline of the Engliſh churches,” on 
that model. Indeed the heats on both ſides were ſo violent and anti- 


diſpute agitated with ſuch malevolence kept the princes and people of 
the different communions at ſuch a diſtance, and created ſuch-difficul- 
ties and uneaſineſs of converſation, that their common intereſt made it 
neceſſary to look out for a remedy to this contention. In purſuance 


of the reſolution entered into by the two kings,  WiGHARD, an Engliſh- 


man by birth, and a prieſt, of the church of Kent, was by common 
conſent elected archbiſhop of Canterbury; and with letters from -Oswr 
and EBERT ſent to Rome to receive his conſecration. The elected 
prelate was entertained there with great marks of kindneſs and reſpect; 
but whilſt the ceremonial Was | preparing for his corrſecration, he died 
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of a plague, which Was likewiſe fatal to moſt of his retinue. This was 


a great diſappointment to the Engliſh princes; at the ſame time that 


it furniſhed: VITALIAx, biſhop of Rome, with an advantagious oppor- 
tunity to bring that about, which, his predeceſſors, and the miſſiona- 
ries from Rome, for above three-ſcore years had been labouring for in 
vain; Hitherto, the famous converſions of the Engliſh, like the mo- 
dern ones of the Chineſe; had ſerved the ends of noiſe or oſtentation, 
but had done little towards enlarging the papal juriſdiction and the 

ſtolic ſee. But having now a commiſſion from the two moſt potent 
of the Engliſh princes, to conſecrate their archbiſhop, who died before 
it could be performed, Vir aLian catches eagerly at this incident; and 
without ſending to England, to give the kings an opportunity of ap- 


pointing, or ſo much as approving, a fucoeſſor to Wicxarp, he pre- 


ſently caſts about to find one fit to be truſted with the intereſts of the 


ſee of Rome. At firſt he thought of Aprian, a Neopolitan monk; 
a man of much knowlege in eccleſiaſtical affairs, and well ſkilled in 
Greek and Latin: but the humble abbot did not aſpire to ſo high à 
ſtation, and deſired his holineſs would excuſe him. Being preſſed a 
ſecond time by the pope, after a monk whom he had recommended re- 
fuſed it likewiſe, he preſented another whoſe name was THEODORR ; 
who, in point of age and learning, was much better qualified, he ſaid; 
for ſo ſublime a charge than himſelf. This monk was a native of Far- 
ſus in Cicilia, well inſtructed in prophane and ſacred learning, ſkilled 
in the languages of Greece and Rome, and a man of a grave and reli- 
gious converſation. The pope upon examination accepted ThrOο⁰DRE; 
on condition however that ApRLAN ſhould attend him into England, 
not only to aſſiſt him in preaching the chriſtian doctrine, but alſo that 
he ſhould be a check upon him, ſays BE DE, left he ſhould introduce 
any of the cuſtoms or opinions of the Greeks into the church of Eng- 
land, contrary to thoſe which had been taught and Was there from 
Rome nn f ede bs andibu gh $1) eg id 
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Beſides what has been already related, there were many accidents 
which favoured the union of the churches eſtabliſhed here in England 
by the Scottiſh and Romiſh clergy: The Euſt- Saxons were at this time 
tributary: to the Mercians, and king WIH who thro his friendſhip 
with Aurzib was favourably inclined' to his preceptor WII FRTD, had 
by his means been brought over to the Roman uſages; and fo readiÞ 
joined in the project of the Kentiſh and Northrumbrian kings to Unit 

the Engliſh: churches. The kingdoms of the Eaſt-Angles and Weſt⸗ 
Saxons, had already received the ceremonies of the church of Kent; 


tropolitan; ſor the authority of the ſee of Canterbury, not ithſtanditig 
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and the South-Saxons at that time were not converted. The way be- 
ing thus prepared for the union when THZODOoRE came into England, 
there ſeems to be no: obſtruction to it but that of his authority as me 
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GareroRy's IE had- never yet extended beyond the kingdom of J 
Kent. A ſmall acquaintance with mankind is enough to let us know, 
that the ſame men who part eaſily with ancient uſages which leave their 
Intereſts ſafe and unimpaired, are " bedughe with. deny to ſubmit to 
es which leſſen their intereſt and power. The whole courſe of 
the hiſtory makes it evident, that the Engliſh knew no authority the 
biſhop of Rome had to give them a metropolitan againſt their will: 
and indeed the independance of the ſeveral kingdoms ſeems to make 
the reaſons ineffectual upon which the authority of metropolitans was 
firſt eſtabliſhed, It is not unlikely that this was one of WILTRID's mo- 
tives, why at his advancement to he ſee of Vork or Holy-iſland, he 
choſe rather to go to France, than to Canterbury, for his conſecration: 
and tho our hiſtorians are ſilent as to this particular, yet one can ſcarce 
forbear thinking, that this was likewiſe the true reaſon why he after- 
wards declined appearing, as we ſhall ſee, at the firſt ſynod held by 
TazoDort, and openly reliſted the authority of the ſecond.” But this 


Is ov conjecture. 


8 „the greateſt man 4 . and abilities that had 
hitherto poſſeſſed the fee of Canterbury, wiſely conſidering how: much 
it imported him to make a right uſe of the preſent juncture of affair, 
was no ſooner arrived, than be applied himſelf to ſecure the favour and 
aſſiſtance of the ſeveral princes. To this purpoſe he travelled over the 
greateſt part of England, made a viſitation of the ſeveral churches, {et- 

_ tled the catholic way of keeping Eaſter, and brought the people to a 
thorow conformity — the uſages of the church. The- fee of Rocheſter (i 
having been vacant a conſiderable time from the death of Dur- 
xus, he there conſecrated. PuTTa biſhop of that ſee; a man more 
verſed in eccleſiaſtical affairs than exerciſed in eule buſineſs. 
This prelate, in ſhort, as BR DR obſerves, was the only one that had 
hitherto exerciſed the archiepiſcopal functions, and was the firſt: m_ x 
biſhop of Canterbury that was univerſally ſubmitted to by the En = .. 
church. One of the firſt particular objects of his care in this wn = - 
after the general concerns of religion and the church were regulated, 
ſeems to be the caſe of biſhop WII ID; who had diſtinguiſhed him- WI -: 
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ſelf in the cauſe of Rome, and who After being elected biſhop. of the 
northern Engliſh was not permitted to enjoy his biſhopric, but was then 
in a private character and retired. to his | own. monaſtery of Rippon. 
Many circumftances concurred to favour the h which Trxzopors WW 
had an of reſtoring WII RID to his dioceſe. CHAD, Who was 
3 ſettled i in it in his room, and who was one of AlDax's diſciples, was 
an eminent inſtance of apoſtolic piety; and was almoſt always travel- 
ling for the inſtruction of the people. He was a very humble, good 
man, and had the true ſpirit of Achridian * ſeriouſly conſider- 
BB hn weight of ce mit which he had undertaken, and: the duty, 
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more than the dignity of that holy office. When he was reprimanded 
therefore by TRODORE for uſurping the right of WIITRIn, and for 
being conſecrated by the biſhop of Wincheſter and two Britiſh bi- 
ſhops, he anſwered with an admirable and uncommon modeſty, that 
he always thought himſelf unworthy of the character of a biſhop, that 
he took it upon him not by choice but in obedience to his ſuperiors, 
and that if there was any defect in his title or conſecration he was very 


ready to part with his truſt and to retire. Taxzopors, warm and over- 


bearing as he was himſelf, was charmed with ſuch humility and fub- 
miſſion; and diſſuading him from laying down his epiſcopal function, 
at the fame time that he would not overlook his defect, he perfected his 
conſecration, after the catholic manner. The good man thus abaſed 
retired quietly to his monaſtery, that he might make room for WII- 
FRID; Whom the two kings of Northumberland, at 'the inſtance of 
THxeoDoRE, had conſented to reſtore. But ſoon after this JaRUMMAN 
biſhop of Litchfield dying, king WuLynt applied to the metropolitan 
to conſecrate a biſhop in his room: and Txzopors being unwilling, 
ſays BzDpz,/'to conſecrate a new biſhop, or, as we will charitably ſup- 
poſe, being deſirous to do juſtice to the extraordinary merit of CHa 
whom he had arbitrarily depoſed, recommended it to Os wy that CHA 
might be appointed biſhop of that province. The king, who was con 
vinced of the prelate's piety and the indignity that had been offered him, 
was eaſily prevailed-upon to recommend him to the king of the Mer- 
cians: and CRHab was a ſecond time drawn out from a retired mo- 
naſtic life, which he much delighted in, to take upon him the epiſcopal 
character in a very large and extenſive dioceſe. mm. 
; NN ' | 


Whilſt advances were thus making apace towards the union of the 
Engliſh, churches, and their ſubmiſſion to the power and juriſdiction of 
a metropolitan, the archbiſhop was not inſenſible that the impreſſions 
which are owing only to the arts of addreſs are ſeldom laſting, and that 


no ties are ſo ſtrong and binding as thoſe which are created by intereſt | 
and advantage. He therefore publiſhed a reſolution equally ſuited to his 


character and deſign; and this was to inſtru& the youth in the Greek 
and Latin languages, in geometry, muſic, aſtronomy, arithmetic, and 
other uſeful parts of learning, in which he and ApRIAN his companion 
were at no {mall trouble themſelves. ' Having ſtirred them up to the 
love of learning, by his inftruftions, example, and the books he 
brought over with him, he then ſent for maſters and ſet up ſchools with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that Bzps ſays there were ſome of their ſcholars in his 
time, ſo perfectly verſed in the learned languages as to be able to ſpeak 
them with the fame fluency and correctneſs as they did their native 
tongue. A ſchool for teaching Greek was erected in a village which 


from thence was called Greeklade, and now corruptly Cricklade; the 


teachers of which repairing afterwards to Oxford about twenty miles 
Vol. I. b 2 from 
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from it, are ſuppoſed by biſhop GopwiN, to have laid the foundation of 
this famous univerſity. » But this we ſhall ſee is a ſuppoſition not war- 
ranted by fact. It is not eaſy to determine whether the wiſdom or the 
charity of this undertaking was greateſt : but it is eaſy to fee that 
the maſters brought from Rome, would not forget the uſages of that 
church, and that the Engliſh trained up under them would readily 
take the impreſſion made at ſuch a time. To eradicate therefore the 
prejudices of the other party, by | ſetting up other ſchools, and of 

ter eminence than thoſe which the Scotch had inſtituted," was a 
ſtroke of policy worthy the genius of the archbiſhop ; and the ſucceſs 
was anſwerable. Let us however not ſet it to the account of wiſdom 
only, but allow that benevolence had its {hare in ſuch a noble and ex- 
tenſive undertaking. His enemies probably would not allow it, but 
impute it entirely to his artifice; ſuch is the miſchief, among other 
things, which party ſquabbles occaſion, to the candour of the human 


mind. 


The proper meaſures being thus purſued, and the intended union of 
the Engliſh churches being ready for the laſt hand to be put to it; 
Trzopors loſt no time in carrying his deſign into execution: He in- 
gratiated himſelf ſo much with the princes of the heptarchy, that not- 
withſtanding the death of his friends the king of Kent, and of Oswy 
king of Northumberland, whoſe ſon Al RED too was loſt to him by 
being depoſed, he got them to agree to a ſynod in fix hundred ſeventy- 
three, at Heradford, according to Caupkx, a place in Hertfordſhire, 
probably that which is now the capital town in that county. Beſides 
the archbiſhop, there were Bis f biſhop of the Eaſt-Angles, WIL PRI 
biſhop of the Northumbrians by his delegate, PuTTa biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, LRV THERITUs biſhop of the Weſt-Saxons, and Winzip bi- 
ſhop of the Mercians. Theſe were all the biſhops that were at that 
time in England, for the South-Saxons were not then converted; and 
I have already aſſigned a probable reaſon why Wi1LezD attended by a 
deputy. They had all of them been conſecrated by Tyzoport, and 
raiſed perhaps to the epiſcopal character by his intereſt : he had there- 
fore the faireſt pretenſions to the chair, ſetting aſide his title of arch- 
biſhop, and preſided accordingly in the ſynod. When they were thus 
met together, and every one had taken his feat according to his order, 
the archbiſhop addreſſed them in the name of CarisT, beſeeching them 
that they might all unanimouſly adviſe, and ſincerely determine, to 
obſerve all the definitions and decrees which have been made by the 
holy orthodox. fathers touching the chriſtian faith. Then recommend- 
ing peace and charity and the unity of the church, he aſked them one 
by one in order, whether they conſented that theſe things which had 
been canonically decreed by the fathers-ſhould be inviolably obſerved ? 
The biſhops all ſeverally gave their conſent; and Tyzopors produ- 
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cing a collection of canons from the ancient councils, in which he had 

marked ten that he thought neceſſary to the ſtate of the Engliſh church, 
ſaid that they might be-obſerved with a more eſpecial care. The firſt 
canon, which indeed was the foundation of the union, was, that they 
ſhould all uniformly keep the feaſt of Eaſter on the Sunday following 
the fourteenth day of the firſt month of March. The ſecond directed, 
that no biſhop ſhould uſurp or invade the dioceſe of another, but con- 
tent himſelf with governing the people committed to his charge. The 
third made it unlawful for any biſhop to give unneceſſary trouble to any 
religious : houſes, or to take any thing from them by foree. By the 
fourth, monks were not permitted to remove to other monaſteries, ex- 
cept by diſmiſſion of their own abbot, to remain in that obedience which 
they promiſed at their firſt admiſhon. The fifth required, that the 
clergy ſhould not remove from one dioceſe to another, nor be enter- 
tained in any other, without letters of recommendation from their own 
biſhop and in caſe any one thus removing {hould refuſe to return, 
both he that receives him, as well as he that is received, ſhall be liable 
to excommunication. The ſixth enjoined biſhops and prieſts travelling 
out of their own precincts, not to exerciſe any ſacerdotal office without 
the permiſſion of the biſhop of the dioceſe where they were. The 
ſeventh propoſed a ſynod to be held twice a year; but this being judged 
inconvenient, it was agreed by them all, that fuch a ſynod. ſhould 


meet once every year on the firſt of Auguſt at a place called Cloveſhoo. 


The eighth directed that no biſhop ſhould ambitiouſly prefer himſelf 
before another; but that all ſhould take place according to the order 
and antiquity of their conſecration. The ninth, which was debated but 
at that time not concluded, propoſed, that ſince the number of 
Chriſtians was augmented, therefore more biſhops alſo ſnould be con- 
ſecrated. The tenth regarded marriages, that none ſhould be allowed 
but ſuch as were according to the canons ; that inceſt ſhould be ſtrictly 
forbidden; and that none ſhould put away his wife except in caſe of 
adultery, and ſhould either remain unmarried, or be reconciled to his 
wife. Theſe were the acts of this ſynod ; and that no ſcandalous con- 
tention ſhould hereafter ariſe, nor any falſe tranſcripts of them be pub- 
liſhed, they were put into writing by a public notary and confirmed by 
the ſubſcription of every biſhop. This being done, the archbiſhop 
pronounced the following ſentence, and diſmiſſed the aſſembly. 
© Whoſoever therefore ſhall any ways endeavour to infringe theſe! our 
ce definitions conformable to the decrees of ancient canons, and con- 
“ firmed by our unanimous ſubſcriptions, let ſuch a one know, that 
te he is ſeparated from our communion, and from the exerciſe of all 
« facerdotal offices. eck fy 11 1555 


BzDx. is the only author to whom their poſterity is obliged far the 
account of this aſſembly; who tells us, that. THEODORR, ſummoned a 


oy council 
3 
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council of the biſhops 3 © Taxzoporus cogit concilium epiſcoporum :” 
and thoſe who meaſure the authority of the archbiſhop, by the right 
which has been claimed and exerciſed by his ſucceſſors, reſolve it gene- 
rally into an act of the metropolitical power. Cardinal Bazxonitvs, 
who turns every thing to ſerve the intereſt and pretenſions of the 
church of Rome, would perſuade us it was called by ThRODORRE ina 
tegatine character, by authority from the pope; and it is poſſible he 
may be believed by thoſe who judge of their ancient right, from the 
modern authority of the biſhops of Rome. But yet in the account 
which the primate himſelf gives, as it is recorded by BxDx, there is not 
the leaſt ground for this aſſertion, which the cardinal has advanced ſo 
roundly : for there TnRODORE only ſays, ſpeaking of himſelf and the 
| biſhops who were aſſembled, © that it was by us judged fit that we 
« ſhould meet together according to the manner preſcribed by the-ve- 
ce nerable canons :” and nothing is more certain, than that the calling 
of ſynods without the bounds of the patriarchate of Rome, was at that 
time an uſage quite unknown in the world: nor was it allowed of at all 
in England till above four hundred years after this. But, in ſhort, 
whoever conſiders impartially the ſtate of the Engliſh church at that 
time, will be very apt to conclude, that the convening of this council 
was owing to nothing but the authority of their kings, who, at Txzo- 
' DoRE's requeſt, and the better to execute their own deſign of eſtabliſh- 
ing a national church, conſented to and appointed this aſſembly of their 
biſhops. Nay, Ghats is more, it is evident, that the archbiſhop wWed 
his metropolitical authority entirely to the approbation and agreement 
of the kings. For the catholic church took example in this inſtance 
from the ſtate ; and fixed the metropolitan, where the empire had firſt 
fixed the metropolis of the province: but that the biſhop of the chief 
city of a province, ſhould extend his authority beyond the bounds of the 
province, or carry it into a ſeparate and independant province, was a 
direct contradiction to the reaſon upon which this inſtitution of metro- 
politans was founded, and without a precedent in the uſage of the 
church. The abſurdity 3 is ſtill ſtronger where kingdoms were indepen- 
dent, which was the caſe where THRODORE interpoſed : ſo that as arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, he had juſt as much reaſon to claim the ſub- 
miſſion of the biſhops of the other kingdoms, as the king of Kent had to 
demand crowns of the ſeveral kings. He had all the right indeed which 
the biſhops of Rome could give; and ſo had the ſees of York, and Lon- 
don: for GrEGoy the great appointed, that thoſe cities ſhould be the 


ſeats of the future metropolitans ; and Hoxoxlus confirmed his grant 


to the ſee of York in ſending the pall to Paurixus. Above an age 
indeed after the death of this prelate, his ſucceſſors remained in the 
ſtate of private biſhops ; and ior ought that appears to the contrary, 
the biſhops; of London never pretended to any advantages from the 
Nr of GxECORY, but have quietly remained _ to the juriſdic- 


tion 
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tion of the ſee of Canterbury ei ſince. Upon the whole, whoct er 
conſiders the ſtate of the Roman church at that time in England, p 
ticularly what is ſaid before of WIL FRID, and what his caſe then 


ſoon oblige, me to lat muſt 1 reaſpn to be corwinced, ther 
bon ofliggn U Welk chuck 2 at be vonne, 


the union Hurches, and the admiſſion of THEODOR 
into them as metropolitan ſo neceſſary to that union, were owing en- 
tirely to the favour of the princes of the heptarchy. Nor will he hefi- 
ag Pink ede Kae tar Six bees propepd. 
from convenience and reaſons of ſtate ; and not from any belief whic": 
the kings had of the right of the ſee of Rome, to intermeddle in the 
affairs of the churches under their government, and much leſs to 
oblige them to ſubmit to the biſhop of another kingdom as metropolita: 
over all. But whatever were the reaſons upoti which the union of tha 
churches was then founded, we have in this fynod the firſt view of a 
national Engliſh church under one common metropolitan ; which was 
a change in the government, that occaſioned much greater changes, as 
Engliſh churches. ara. Bi 0 into $13 1 7 
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H O no other terms of communion are mentioned in the ca- 
nons of the council of Hertford, than obſerving the Eaſter 
5 | feſtival after the manner it was celebrated in the Weſtern 
_ churches, yet it appears by the Penitential aſcribed to THEODOR, that 
- the biſhops who had been conſecrated by the Scots or Britons, were 


| not to be admitted to the offices of their function, without an impoſi- 
1 | tion of the hands of, what he calls, a catholic biſhop ; that chriſm 
1 and the holy euchariſt were permitted to thoſe only who profeſſed to 
Wu be reunited to the church ; and that thoſe who doubted of their bap- 


tiſm, were directed to be rebaptized. Theſe are terms of communion 
which lie ſo open to reproachful reflexions on the truth and honour of 
thoſe churches, in which the greateſt part of the inhabitants had re- 
ceived their baptiſm, as makes it hard to ſay, whether there was more 
Jia inſolence on the one fide in impoſing, or more mortification on the 
1 other in ſubmitting to them. The ſeveral princes, for the reaſons that 
| we have ſeen, agreed to the calling a council, and to unite the churches, 
that were independant, into one. But there is a total ſilence among 
all the hiſtorians, as to any part which the monarchs took in the de- 
 liberations of the council, or in theſe ſubſequent injunctions. Haxrs- 
FIELD alone ſays, and he ſays nothing further, that beſides the biſhops, 
EcxR1D of the Northumbrians was preſent at this council. They ſeem 
to Rade committed the care of every thing which concerned the church 
to TuzoDorE: and, poſſeſſed of this power, he exerted it without 
delay, in thus uniting the churches of the Scottiſh and Romiſh eſta- 
bliſhments ; bringing thoſe who had long refuſed it, to join in commu- 
nion with the churches planted by the miſſionaries, and even to ſubmit 
to their impoſitions. f 
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If we may form a 1 from the Penitential, which Du-pix 
calls with more pro pri 00 the Ritual of archbiſhop Tuzonore, the Eng- 
liſh had a multitu ceremonies introduced now, which were bur- 
denſome and trifling, to fay the beſt of them, in exchange for a wor- 
ſhip they Had been accuſtomed to, that was in a great meaſure con- 
formable to the plainneſs and ſimplicity of the goſpel. Among other 
alterations in the diſcipline of the church, auricular confeſſion was one 


endeavoured at by the primate; and which was before unknown to the 


Eng liſh. The council of Trent indeed, had a little time before given 
en a place among the Lacraments of the church, as an inſtitution 
of Cuxls r, and pronounced anathemaes upon every one who denied 
it as neceſſary to falvation: but it was not received into the church of 


England, till the time of Txzopors cotemporary with VITAL IAN pope 


of Rome. This is the account which we have from Eqzes RT an arch- 


biſhop c of York, in the next century, and one of the greateſt men of 


his time. _ He then ſpeaks of confeſſion as introduced about fifty cars 
before, and as a rite which by uſage was then growing into 81 pk 
tion ; but as not being bound upon the conſciences oh men, b 
authoritative act of the church of England, or by any precept " 105 
goſpel. But in juſtice to the archbiſhop p, 1 muſt add, that the f. 1 
author” ſay s, that "this uſag e was limited to the faſt of the tenth n mon 

and then, Anger to ee the laity as well as clergy and ec 
for the devout receiving the Lonkp's 1 at Chriſtmas. 80 far is 
EOBELAT from telling us of i its being A facrament of c our Saviour": 8 inſti 
tution, ot feceived às ſuch by the univerſal church, or of its being ne 
ceſſiry to falvation; "that by his Account the Engliſh wefe till this time 
unacquainted totally) with the pradtice of auricular confeſſion. It is 


from thence even paſt 'a doubt, he they did not receive it from the 
Scots, : from whom 9 000 5 


19177 


AY the Scotch, that Wee was not to be made to A. prieſt, but 
to Gob alone. This Was therefore? an uſage i introduced by pic, ODORE ; 
and theſe ſort of changes in diſcipline and worſhip were almoſt 
converſion which the En ngliſh bye the miſſionaries from Rome. 
great a ſhare however bad TuxobokE in theſe alterations, that if \ we 
are to judge from the fervices he did to the Romiſh communion, as 
many do, rather than from what he did for the common intereſt of the 
chriſtian faith, he will more than rival AusTIN in his 
the title of the ape cf d the Engliſh church, Nor was th 


terbury leſs obliged to kim than the ſee of Rome; for Boa a the 


which time and cuſtom Babe made the unqueſtionable righ he of all 


ſucceſſors in the primacy, was certainly OWING to the BA ſpirit” and 


the conduct of chis archhiſhop. 
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But tho the previous deſign of the ſeveral princes to unite the church, 

; & ' » : x 1 119. . 


made every thing in the ſynod at Hertford thus.caly to TEODeRE, yer 


it is probable that the Engliſh clergy liked this revolution better in the 
idea, than in the practiſe and execution of it; and this conſideration, 
added to the imperious temper of the primate, was perhaps the; reaſon 
why his new authority was ſo often queſtioned: and contra ited, and 
why he afterwards fell into the violent meaſures; which Bups, relates 
The firſt who ſuffered from his diſpleaſure was Winraio billop of 
Lichfield, _ conſecrated by TazoDoe, and preſent with him in the 
council ;. and ſaid to be now depoſed by him. There is no account in 
any writer of the circumſtances of that, affair; and BEE ſays no more 
of the reaſon of it, than that it was occaſioned by ſome 7 == hl to 
the archbiſhop's authority. The depoling of this biſhop was before the 
ſecond council held at Hatheld under THñEODORE; and tho the, Primate 
Was doubtleſs at the head of the intereſt which occaſioned it, yet from 
the nature of the metropolitic power, and the bounds preſcribed to it 
by the canons of the catholic church, as, well as from the circumſtances 
of affairs at that time, when no other way was known of d gang 
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biſhops but in ſynod, one can hardly think, that Wixx=1p,was force 
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About two years after this good man had been forced away from his 
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without attempting to prevent the exile of WII RID, or to procure 
& 3 2 be his 
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of this prelate before, that he was ſincere in his zeal for the rites and 
uſages of the church. But yet if we may form a judgment of his ſpirit 
and character, from his way of living, and the perpetual broils that he 
was engaged in, being no leſs than three times driven from his biſhop- 
ric, we ſhall be very apt to conclude, that he was uneaſy under the 


authority of the new metropolitan : and if this was not the reaſon ot 


his baniſhment under EorRID, yet the writer of his life informs us, that 
his refuſing to ſubmit to the canons of Txzoport, was one of the rea- 
ſons of his exile under ArrseD, the ſucceding monarch of the Nor- 
thumbrians. Indeed if GxROORV the great, or Honozius, biſhops of 


Rome, had any right to appoint metropolitans here in England, it muſt 
be owned that WIL rRID and his ſee had a great deal of injuſtice done 
them. The reader will underſtand that I mean, in the privilege of 


a metropolitan ; and that I dont mean as thoſe do, who ſay that he was 
depoſed by Tyzoport. For it does not appear that the primate had 
any concern in the whole affair, further than in conſecrating the biſhops 
who ſucceded him, continuing in the intereſt of the king, and proba- 
bly approving the puniſhment after it was inflicted. Bzps, in deliver- 


ing an account of the tranſactions of the year in which this affair hap- 


pened, ſpeaks of it in theſe words; © This year a diſpute ariſing be- 
« tween king EcrzD and the moſt reverend biſhop WILrEID, that 
ce prelate was driven from his biſhopric, and two new biſhops were 
« ſubſtituted in his room.” In the ſame manner ſpeaks the writer of 
his life, who was a partaker with him in his ſufferings ; in which there 
is nothing that looks like the act of a metropolitan. On the contrary, 


it is very evident that WII RID was deprived and baniſhed by the ſole 


authority of the king: and indeed if we take the account even from 
the writer of the biſhop's ſtory, we ſhall find more reaſon to juſtify 
EceR1D than the prelate. His ſecular pomp and way of living, his 
riches and abbies, the magnificence of his houſes, and the great mul- 
titude of his followers cloathed and armed like the train of princes, 
theſe, we are told by that writer, drew upon him the enmity of the 
king and queen. They are reaſons enough to awake the jealouſy of 
a prince, and in ſome meaſure to excuſe his violence: for when a 
churchman fo far forgets his proper character, as to endeavour to equal 
the pomp and ſtate of kings, it is not ſo blameable in kings if they 
ſhould forget it too, and treat him like another man. 


BzDz indeed has not given us any occaſion of this rupture between 


ground of EcGrx1D's diſlike of this famous prelate, was his neglecting 
to diſſuade the queen from a monaſtic way of life as the king had de- 
fired ; and not only neglecting this, but on her retiring into a nunnery 
putting the veil upon her himſelf. But what has been omitted by the 
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his reſtoration: We cannot doubt, I think; from what we have ſeen 


the king and WIL RID; tho in another place, he has told us that the 
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"themſelves to Gop and to eccleſiaſtical contemplations. Queen ETHRIL- 


in vain. His paſſion of love for the princeſs, was then turned into re- 


to the heart and ſhould be heard. If he could be excuſed in this in- 
ſtance, as I think he cannot, yet we muſt remember that he was the 
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writer of his life, and which BxDE has only hinted at, is explained at 
large in the hiſtory of ETHELDREDa, this Northumbrian queen; which 
lets us into the ſecret of the biſhop's baniſhment. I have omitted the 
accounts of an infinite number of people of faſhion of both ſexes, the 
daughters of kings eſpecially, who ſecluded themſelves from the world, 
and took the habit of the religious. The thread of the hiſtory however 
has obliged me to relate events of this kind, more than enough to in- 
form the reader, that the great zeal of thaſe times, was chiefly ſpent 


in retirement, ſhutting themſelves up in monaſteries, and devoting 


DREDA, Who was poſſeſſed with the enthuſiaſm ſo much in faſhion, 
and who was ſtruck with the appearance of ſuch tranſcendent humility 
in deſerting a crown to become a nun, had avowed her inclination to 
quit the court and to retire. She ſet her heart at laſt it ſeems ſo much 
on chaſtity and retirement, and ſo ſteddily refuſed the embraces of the 
king her huſband, that his right, his authority, his perſuaſions, and 
the injury done him in expoſing him to temptations, made no impreſ- 
ſions upon her. The king, who loved her extremely, and was very 
unwilling therefore to part with her, offered WIILTRID, who was her 
confeſſor and had the greateſt influence over her, a very large gratifi- 
cation if he would bring her off from her reſolution. But the prelate 


was ſo far from attempting to ſet her conſcience right, as it was his 


duty, that he even adviſed her to importune the king for a divorce; 
and without her huſband's conſent ſhe at laſt withdrew into a monaſtery, 
and received the veil from the hands of WIL I RID. The king, being 
fill deſirous to live with her, endeavoured to bring her back again; but 


ſentment againſt the prelate; and he had the ſhareof itwhich he deſerved, 
For from that time, ſays the hiſtorian, © the king had not that inward 
ce eſteem for the holy confeſſor WIL RID which he formerly had, but 
&« filently concealed his anger till he had a fat opportunity to ſhew it, 
e and then for his proceding in this affair drove him from his biſhop- 
« ric.” Let us ſtop here to make a reflexion, on the power of pre- 
judice, and of the faſhion of the times, on the human mind.. So dif- 
ferent are the judgments of men thro theſe cauſes, that the ſame actions 
which have expoſed this princeſs juſtly to our cenſure, and the biſhop 
as juſtly to the king's reſentment, in the opinion of thoſe who wrote 
their ſtory, made the one a faint, and the other a confeſſor. Another 


reflexion preſents itſelf on the conduct and fate of WiLzR1D ; it ſpeaks 
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head of a party by which Col MAN the late biſhop of the ſame Nor- 
thumbrians was deprived ;. and was rewarded with the chair of that holy 
prelate whom he had driven out of it. This is a conduct fo incapable of 
any excuſe, that if one might preſume to interpret the dark ways of 

— | heaven, 
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na in the kingdom of Mercia, recovered the province which he had 
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heaven, and to judge of things ſo far above our reach, one would 
think that the hardſhips which fell upon WIL RID, were dealt out by. 
providence, as a juſt return for his cruel and contumelious uſage of his 
predeceſſor. But I turn again to the hiſtory. ; 

The king growing very cool in his reſpect for WILPRID, which 
rather increaſed than depreſſed the inſolence of the prelate, as ſoon as 


THEODORE came again into Northumberland, Ecrzip complained of 


more natural, and more — with a man of the primate's temper ; 
who was never charged with avarice, but who had the ſpirit of govern- 
ing, in a great degree. Finding this a fit juncture therefore to im- 
prove his rights as metropolitan, and to leſſen thoſe of the ſee of York, 
which had been dignified with the title of an archbiſhopric from Rome, 
he was reſolved: not to let it flip. Accordingly, without hearing what 
Wirrzip had to ſay, he conſented to his deprivation ; and with the 


Ss king's leave erected two biſhopricks in his dioceſe. Bos a was made 


{hop of York ; and over the other fee which continued fixed at Holy- 
Wand EATTA was made biſhop. About three years after, this laſt 
was again divided into two, and a new fee erected at Hexham, over 
which. one TxUuUIERT was appointed. About the time that the dioceſe 
of WiLFRID was firſt divided, Ecrrip, having defeated WulrRERE 


king of the Mercians, and poſſeſſed himſelf of that part of Lincoln- 


ſhire which is ſtill known by the name of Lindſey, cauſed a biſhopric to 
be erected in his new conqueſt, by the name of the biſhopric of Sydna- 
ceſter, now called Gainſborough, and put this truſt into the hands of 
EADHEAD, The new biſhops were all of them conſecrated at York by 
Tyxzopors, and if we may believe the writer of the life of WIL TRI p, 
without any other prelate to aſſiſt him in the conſecration. If this is 


true, the primate broke thro the regulations of Gzzcorv, as well as 


the canons of the council of Nice: ſo little are men governed by any 


Principles of, paliticks or religion, when their intereſt or inclination are 


contradicted by them. The ſettlement of Ea DHEA D was as ſhort lived 
as the glories of king EarRzIn's conqueſt ; for EDIIRED ſucceding Wur- 


loſt, 
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loſt, at once forced the biſhop from his ſee, his enemy from the pol- 
ſeſſion of the country which he had conquered, and put an end to the 


biſhopric of Sydnaceſter, till he reſtored it again by his own authority 
in the following year, and made EDRLWINE his biſhop. Jo ſoften 


EapHTAD's misfortune, the monaſtery of Rippon in Yorkſhire, built 


by W ILFRID and vacant by his exile, was given to him by TRHEODORE; 
in which he continued quietly for the remainder of his life. 


"Whilſt theſe affairs were carrying on thus in England, WiLFRD 
and his followers made the beſt of their way to Rome. AGaTHo the 
firſt, at this time in the papal chair, was employed in preparing legates 
and inſtructions for the ſixth general council convened againſt the Mo- 


| nothelites ; a ſpecies of hereticks whoſe opinion was ſuppoſed to deſtroy 
the perfection of CHRIS T's humanity, as depriving it of will and ope- 


ration. The pope, in order to be well adviſed in this affair, ſum- 
moned a previous ſynod of his own clergy, which was aſſembled at the 
time when WII RID came. This circumſtance, together with his ap- 


peal to the ſee of Rome, has given occaffons to ſpeculations very 2 
ferent; and at once ſerved as an argument among ſome, to prove the 
right of the biſhop of Rome to convene the whole Weſtern church to | 
his councils ; and to advance his right, among others, to appeals as 


their ſupreme head. But yet whilſt theſe arguments are brought for 


the ſupport of one common cauſe, the ſuppoſitions on which they are 


founded mutually deſtroy each other. For that WIL RID ſhould come 
to Rome by virtue of a ſummons from AcaTno, as the repreſentative 
of the Engliſh church, which is ſuppoſed by ſome, and yet at the fame 
time bm. from the authority of the church he came to repreſent as 
a perſon oppreſſed and injured, which is ſuppoſed by others, is juſt as 
probable, as that a priace ſhould at once baniſh a man from his king- 
dom, and honour him with the truſt and character of an embaſſador 
whilſt he remained in exile. Nor do the reaſonings of theſe writers 
claſh more with one another than they do with the truth of hiſtory. 
For ſo far is it from being true, that the pope ſent his ſummons to all 


the Weſtern biſhops to appear in his council at Rome, and much leſ 
n WIL rRID appeared as proctor of the Engliſh church, that the hiſ- 


of this council puts it beyond a doubt, that even a conſiderable 
er of Italy itſelf, was not at this time within the Roman patriarchate. 
Indeed WIL RID was admitted into this provincial ſynod, and probably 
gave an account to that aſſembly of the doctrine of the churches in this 
iſland with relation to the affair then in debate. But to put it out 
of doubt that he was not there as a proxy, it appears by the pope's 
epiſtle to the emperor, that TyzoDoRE and the Engliſh had no legate 
to repreſent them in this council held at Rome. T fa WiLFRID, who 
was an open enemy to the Scots, who had never had any communion 
with the Britons, , and was at this time under baniſhment by the Le ny 
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ſhould yet be thought to be the legate and repreſentative of them all 
in this council, is ſo extremely improbable and abſurd, that the popiſh 
writers endeavour to ſhift it off, by ſaying, that having been acquitted 
in the provincial ſynod he was reconciled to Tazopozs, and upon that 
reconciliation had a proxy ſent by the primate to appear as the repre- 
ſentative of the Engliſh church. But this is impoſſible for many rea- 
ſons. It is impoſſible that WIL AID ſhould have ſuch a commiſſion at 
2 council held in England on occaſion of the monothelite hereſy, as 
cardinal Baxon1us contends ; becauſe according to Bzpz, the council, 
which was that of Hatfield, was not 'till eight months after the provin- 
cial ſynod was held at Rome by AcaTHo. It is likewiſe impoſſible, 
that WitezID ſhould continue at Rome after this ſynod, and be recon- 
ciled to TyzoDoRE before the council of Hatfield, becauſe the writer of 
WiLrzD's life who accompanied him in his travels, and was probably 
therefore with him at Rome, has told us, that immediately after the 


provincial council the biſhop quitted Rome and returned to England; 


and that he was not reconciled to TRHRODORE till about ten years after. 
Beſides ; the ninth canon of the council of Hatfield, by which it is 
agreed to encreaſe the number of biſhops, ſeems to be levelled particu- 
larly at WIL r RID, and was the chief ground of the long quarrel between 
him and the metropolitan, 7 


hat According to the beſt judgment one can form by comparing all the 


accounts and circumſtances of this affair, the matter of fact is briefly 


this. WiLyz1D having been driven from his biſhopric in the manner 
it has been related, went to Rome for an appeal ; and preferred. his 
petition to pope AGaTHo, then in a provincial council, He ſet forth in 


his petition how unjuſtly he had been driven from his dioceſe ; that he 


had been convicted of no crime, nor had any breach of the canons been 
proved againſt him; that the primate THEODORRE without the concur- 
rence of any other prelate, had divided his dioceſe, and brought in 
three biſhops upon him without his conſent. He referred himſelf 
wholly to the apoſtolical ſee, and was willing to abide by the judg- 
ment that ſhould: be given with all imaginable ſubmiſſion. An appli- 
cation like this from a country ſo remote as England, and which had 


not yet acknowledged by any ſuch appeal the juriſdiction of the Romiſh 


church, we may be ſure was of no diſſervice to WILTRID's cauſe. 
The pope however received his petition favourably, and a provincial 
aſſembly being then met at Rome, he related his caſe to them; and 
Wirrxip was admitted to confirm it himſelf in perſon. Beſides this, 
it is very probable that when he was there, he might be aſked by the 


pope, or ſome of the biſhops, about the doctrine of the Engliſh, Bri- 


tiſh, and Scottiſh churches, with relation to the controverſy then on 
foot: and thoſe who tranſmitted the judgment of the council of the ſee - 
of Rome againſt the Monothelites, in order to add to the pomp and re- 
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putation of that judgment, might inſert WIL RIP's name when he was 
gone, as a witneſs to the doctrine of thoſe churches on this point. This 
is nothing more than what is natural: but to 1 1 that WIL RID 
had a proxy or deputation, a thing ſo much for his honor, and yet 
never mentioned by Bxpx or the writer of his hiſtory, and in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances of diſgrace as he was in with THEODORR, can never be be- 
lieved without contradicting probability, and even the account which 
all hiſtorians give of the reaſons for his going to Rome, and of his con- 
duct there. Let us next ſee the conſequences of this appeal from WII- 
FRID to the pope. We are informed by WiLtiam of Malmſbury, that 
when this prelate came to Rome, he found KENEWAL D, a monk, there 
before him; an agent of Tyzopore's ſent with a heavy charge againſt 
W1LFRID, which was delivered in writing, and ſet forth in vehement 
and aggravating terms enough. But however this was, there being no 
body to oppoſe or contradi& him in the council, as we learn from 
Epbius his. biographer and companion, the biſhop told his ſtory ſo well, 
and was ſo ſubmiſſive to the papal chair, that AcaTno and the 
fell eaſily into the opinion, that he ought to be reſtored to his biſhopric 
again: and if the intereſts of religion required the divifion of his 
dioceſe, yet that fuch biſhops ſhould be placed in it as might have the 
approbation and the good liking of Wizz. To give the greater 
weight to this judgment, and that it might carry the air of ſome au- 
thority with it, they pretended to decree, that a fynod of Englith bi- 
ſhops ſhould be convened, and fuch coadjutors as Witrard ſhould no- 
minate and they conſent to, ſhould be conſecrated by the archbiſhop; iÞ 
and the preſent intruders ſhould be removed. Moreover, that if any 
biſhop or preſbyter ſhould refuſe to abide by this order, or break thro 
any part of it, he ſhould be depoſed, and if any of the laity he fhould 
be excommunicate; the king himſelf, ſays Epprys, being drawn 
within the cenfure. The cauſe of WII TRI being titus difpatched in 
the ſynod, in whoſe name the ſentence ran, and not in the name of the 
pope, he was required to make what haſte he could home to England, 
and to ſhew their reſolution to the king of Northumberland and te 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; and he obeyed accordingly. © © 
But notwithſtanding Tuzovors had been educated at Rone, and 
owed his advancement to the favor of that fee entirely ; notwithſtand- 
ing the late revolution in the Engliſh church Had prepared the princes 
and people for the moſt favourable fentiments of the wiſdom and power 
of the biſhops of Rome; yet the primate, it feems, vas ſo Httle ſenſi- 
ble of any authority which they had to intermeddle in the affairs of the 
Engliſh church, that he took. no notice of the ſentence which had 
paſſed in favour of WIL RID. As for Eer x the Northumbrian king, 
he was ſo little acquainted with proceedings of this kind, and ſo far 
from acquieſcing in the decree of the Roman fynod, that he W 
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the biſhop for procuring it by fraud or bribery ; and was fo much per- 
funded 1 its being an impoſture, that he reſented the prelate's obſti- 
nacy in declaring it authentic, and to have been procured only by the 


4 juſtice of his cauſe. To give however ſome colour to his refuſal, and 


to act with the precaution which became his character, he called his 
his nobles and clergy to examine into the ſentence. After mature deli- 
beration, and finding the determination of the ſynod went againſt them, 
inſtead of obeying it and reſtoring WIL RID to his biſhopric, they ad- 
viſed the king to impriſon him. He was accordingly delivered up to 
an officer of known cruelty to be committed to priſon, and being firſt 
deſpoiled of every thing, and his attendants diſperſed, he was put under 


a very ſevere confinement, and no body permitted to have acceſs to him. 


In this miſerable condition he languiſhed almoſt a year, and would not 
then have had his liberty, if it had not been for the preſſing inſtances 
of Ak ERA the king's aunt, and on condition that he would never ſet 
his foot in the kingdom of Northumberland. 'The hiſtorians are all 
agreed in this treatment of WiLezID at his return; and is not this of 
itſelf enough to prove, without any other argument, that he had no 
public character in this council as a legate or repreſentative from the 
Engliſh church? Is it not enough to prove further, that at this time 
the pope of Rome had no acknowleged juriſdiction in this country ; 
and that all the complaiſance which was ſhewn to that ſee by the ſeve- 
ral princes, aroſe only, as I ſaid before, from convenience, and from 
reaſons of ftate ? I think it is. | 5:3 


Let us now look a little back to the affairs of the Engliſh church 
under THEODOR. We have ſeen in the ninth canon of the council of 
Hertford, that it was propoſed, but not concluded, that as the number 
of Chriſtians augmented, the number of biſhops ſhould be encreaſed. 
Thus bowever was concluſion enough for Turoport ; and by his own 
authority, under a pretence of care for the people in their ſpiritual 
concerns, he divided the church of the Eaſt-Angles into two dioceſes. 
Bis i, whom he himſelf had conſecrated biſhop. as the ſucceſſor of Bo- 
NIFACE, being rendered incapable by his age and infirmities of 
exerciſing the function of a biſhop, which was not then conſiſtent 
with a life of caſe and luxury, the dioceſe was divided; and Ecca and 
Bzapwin, the ane fixed at Dunwich, and the other at North-elmham, 
were elected; and conſecrated by Tyzopors in his room. About the 
ſame time SeB81, king of the Eaſt-Saxons, grew weary of the parade 
aad fatigue of a crown; and according to the prevailing humour of the 
age, thaew off the purple and turned monk. No | wonder therefore 
that he ſhonld be fpoke of by the hiſtorians, as a prince of extraordi- 
nary charity and devotion : and among ſuch a multitude of females of 
royal birth, who left the blandiſhments of a court for à life of retire- 
ment and meditation, it would be hard if we could not fprinkle the 

| | hiſtory” 
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hiſtory now and then with royal faints of our own ſex, who had as 
much contempt for the world, and as much zeal for monkery as the 
ladies. His queen it ſeems was not of a ſpirit quite ſo celeſtial as her 
huſband, and withſtood his inclinations to retirement for ſome time : 
but finding ſhe could not bring him back again to the world, ſhe at 
laſt conſented to diſengage him; and paſſing thro the neceſſary forms 
of a religious, he received the habit from the biſhop of London. His 
change of character however had not totally changed his ſpirit : and 
how heavenly-minded ſoever he might fancy himſelf to be in a contempt 
of earthly greatneſs, yet ſomething of the prince was ſtill left unextin- 
guiſhed even upon the bed of death. For perceiving his end approach- 
ing, he ſent for the biſhop of London; and being extremely ſollicitous 
leſt his agony ſhould fink him beneath his quality, and expoſe him to ſome 
indecency of poſture or expreſſion, he defired that none, except'the 
biſhop and two of his own ſervants, might be preſent when he expired. 
But he died, fays the hiſtorian, without the leaſt pain or ſtruggle. 


There was a great deſolation about this time in the churches and 
kingdom of Kent; which gave no ſmall concern and fatigue to TE“ 
oDORE; and which was occaſioned by an invaſion from EpiLse, king 

of the Mercians. What the motive or provocation was to this war, 
from a prince, whom Malus BURY fays, was more inclined to religion 
than to arms, is not ſo much as hinted at by any writer; but the ef- 
fects of it were dreadful, and in a religious prince amazing and unac- 
countable. Hear how Bepz deſcribes it. EpDILIRED king of the 
« Mercians brought a furious army into Kent, and laid the whole coun- 
try waſte with a moſt intemperate rage: even without all regard to 
ct piety or the fear of Gop, he plundered and demoliſhed all the 
© churches and monaſteries that fell in his way. The city of Rocheſter 
<« particularly, was ſacked in this expedition, and utterly conſumed.” 
As for PuTTa the biſhop, ſeeing his church thus deſpoiled, and being 
a man of quietneſs and ſolitude, he retired to the biſhop: of Mercia; 
from whom receiving a private church, there ſpent the reſt of his life, 
without attempting the reſtoration of his biſhopric, but teaching church 
muſic to the people near him. The ſee of Rocheſter being thus deſti- 
tute, QuicuzLM was conſecrated in his room, who quitting it ſhortly 
after becauſe of its extreme poverty, was ſucceded by GEBMUND whom 
 Txxopor had procured. by 


Me muſt now turn to affairs of greater conſequence in the church : 
which occaſioned the convening the council of Hatfield. It is with ſo : 
much difficulty that the human underſtanding can penetrate common [ 
things, that one would think the profoundeſt modeſty ſhould be uſed in © 
our judgment of thoſe which are in their nature incomprehenſible. But 0 
ſuch is our frailty and pride of heart, that whilſt ignorance leads us 
| into 


5 
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into errors, we will not ſuffer ourſelves to part with them; but will 
much rather prefer our on ways of ſpeaking of things beyond our 
reach, than thoſe in which they are ſpoke of by the wiſdom of the moſt 
high. This unhappy, this unwarrantable curioſity in human nature, 
has given birth to the greateſt part of the hereſies, which have been fo 
fatal to the quiet and the religion of the chriſtian world. That which 
at this time divided the Eaftern and Weſtern churches, was the hereſy 
of the Monothelites abovementioned : and which, being agitated abroad 
with great violence, made it neceſſary for THRODORE to take notice of. 
Accordingly with the conſent of the kings of Northumberland, Mercia, 
Kent, and the Eaſt-Angles, a ſynod of biſhops and men of learning, 
ſays Bzps, was called at Hatfield in September ſix hundred and eighty. 
When we conſider on one fide, in how few hands, and at how low an 
ebb, the learning of the Weſtern churches was at that time; and on the 
other fide, the abilities, the country, and the perſonal obligations of Tuz- 
oDoRs tothe fee of Rome; we ſhall ceaſe to wonder why AGaTHo ſhould 
invite him to come over to write againft this hereſy. His conduct in 
this council ſeems to anſwer the great opinion that had been conceived 
of his abilities; for he had very few to aſſiſt him. The whole king- 
dom of Mercia, containing all the midland counties of England, had at 
this time but two biſhops ; WII RID was in priſon; the South-Saxons 
were not converted; and the Engliſh biſhops aſſembled with him could 
not exceed the number of nine or ten at moſt; tho it is probable there 
were only the biſhops of thoſe dominions whoſe princes are before re- 
cited, and were named in the preamble to the acts of the ſynod. In- 
deed BEDER by his manner of ſpeaking, gives fome reaſon to think, 
that the biſhops were aſſiſted by ſome of the lower clergy ; but he does 
not give us light enough to determine, who they were, or what intereſt 
they had in this aſſembly. Whoever they were by whom the council 
was conducted, conſidering the ſtate of religious learning at that time, 


we may ſay that it has the appearance of t wiſdom and diſcretion, 
The firft thought of their deliberation, it is not improbable, might” be 


owing to the controverſy of the age; but this aſſembly carried it a great 
deal further ; and took this opportunity, not only to condemn the he- 
rely of the Monothelites, but to eſtabliſh a laſting ſtandard for the doc- 
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The council being met, and a ſermon preached upon the occaſion, 


by all forts of hercticks;. declaring their agreement with the whole c- 
Vol. I. 3 tholic 
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tholic church, in receiving the doctrine and diſcipline of the five firſt 
general councils. But leſt theſe decrees ſhould be thought too gene- 
ral, or ſubject to evaſion, they added to theſe the reception of a council 
"FF in Rome under pope MakrIx, called on purpole to put a ſtop to 
the hereſy of the Monothelites. Here then we have the Engliſh church, 
that was hitherto unſettled, : brought at once to an eſtabliſhment in 
point of doctrine, on the common foundation of the univerſal church; 
the doctrine of CurisT as it was explained by the five firſt general 
councils : and indeed this was the common method of maintaining the 
unity of the church, by declaring their agreement in the determination 
of the firſt and pureſt ages of chriſtianity. Amongſt thoſe who were 
preſent at and approved this. council, was JoHN precentor of ST. Pr- 
'TER'S; and abbot of ST. MaRTIx's in Rome. His name is given us 
indeed by Bzpz ; but in the ſynodical epiſtle of Tyzoposs, there is 
no mention made of any other than the biſhops of the iſle of Britany, 
But whether he was preſent at the council or not, a copy of the reſo- 
lutions were given to him to carry over at his return to Rome. He 
came hither in company and at the requeſt of BRN EDI r abbot of Were- 
mouth, long before this council, to inſtruct his monks in the art of 
fingine the public ſervice, and to prick out a courſe for the choir for 
the whole year. Being in England at this time, the pope ordered him 
| to enquire into the faith of = Engliſh church upon this controverſy ; 
which might be the reaſon, of his being at the council, if in truth he 
was "xo and of his having a copy of their proceedings to ſhew the 
pope at his return. He ſpent the greateſt part of his time in BENE- 
Dicr's monaſtery ; and had fo great a reputation for ſkill in church 
muſic, that all the other monaſteries. of the North rr u _ him 
to ſet up ſchools i in ſeveral, e in that Rinn. vibe 


- Trzopo ors having brought the ce 15 Hatheld to the: ine which 
ow intended, - the decrees were -drawn into writing and figned by the 
hands of all the biſhops. But thro: the whole of it we hear nothing of 
the concerns of WIL RID, nor of the ſentence paſſed at Rome in his 
favour. On the contrary, it appears probable, if his caſe was at all 
under conſideration by them, it was rather to confirm than mitigate 
the puniſhment inflicted on him by EorRID. For if a new ſubdiviſion 
of his dioceſe was not agreed upon at this council, yet either this, or 
the following year, the northern part of it was divided into two; ; and 
a new biſhopric erected by the name of Hagulſtad now Hexham in 
Northumberland. It ſhould ſeem by this, as tho they intended to give 
a freſh edge to his mortification, by appointing the abby which he had 
built - to be the ſeat of the new biſhop. About this time another 
dioceſe. was erected among the —— EBERT had ſubdued; to 
which Tzu [MWIN Was —— by the arehbiſhop, and in which he 
reſided but about four years. Fot the Picts rebelling againſt EorRL 


10 0 if -whom 
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Ss whom they ſlew, recovered their country and their liberty, and the 
biſhop among others was obliged to fave himſelf by flight. Soon after 
the council of Hatfield, and probably from a deliberation entered into 
by that council, the kingdom of Mercia which was then but in two 
biſhopricks was divided into five; and to that of Lichfield were added 
Worceſter, Hereford, Leiceſter, and Sydnaceſter. 


The chriſtian jelipibn being now generally ' planted big the Eng- - 
liſh, and churches eſtabliſhed, every thing remained quiet, whilſt wr L- 
RID was employing his time, as it was related in the former book, 
between the South and Weſt-Saxons. But EcGrriD being killed now 
by the Pits, and AlrRED his brother ſucceding him in that kingdom, 


who had been the pupil and friend of WII RT, this event, as we may 
imagine, gave a new turn to that prelate's hopes. The taſte of _ 


great ſplendour in which he once had lived was yet treſh upon his 

late ; and finding by the experience of fix or ſeven years, how little the 
authority of the biſhops of Rome was regarded i in England, he was re- 
ſolved to betake himſelf to other meaſures. During his abſence, Tr EO= 
DoRE having taken another journey into Northu bertel, aſſembled a 
{ſynod at Twiford ; wherein he got Thu,ðEzr the new biſhop of Hex- 
ham to be depoſed, for daring to take it ill that the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury ſhould exerciſe his juriſdiction over the churches of the North. 


plainly ſhewed it was not the intent of the court of Rome, that the 


terbury. But Al DAN, FINA and Cie not Having vouchfafed 
to demand the pall from his holineſs, : the ſee of Vork or Holy-Iſland 


had only the bare title of a biſhopric ; which to theſe three Scottiſh pre- 


„ Hates, who were men of real piety, was a matter of n&eoncern. © FHEO- 
e por: therefore finding that he was the ſole archbiſhop of Vngtabd, Kid 
bold of the opportunity to extend his juriſdiction Ger the North” In 
s order to this, in all appearance, it was, that he depdſed, or at Kaſt 
1 cacquieſced in the depoſing of WII RIB; that he divided Vork into 


three biſhopricks, on pretence it would be more convenient for the 


1 people; and that he got THUNHBERAT depoſed, who had openly cen- 

jr ſured his ufurpations. The ſame counciÞ that depoſed TMUHikRAT 
d clected Curnzzrr, a monk of Holy-Iſland, in his room; and Who, 

in out of an exceſs of modeſty and lowlineſs of mind, Was the e per- 

e fon: that oppoſed his own election. The biſhops Who judged him 

1d worthy of the epiſcopal character, ſent many letters and meſſengers to 
er him from the ſynod; but it was not without the utm̃vſt difficulty that 

to Ml they could prevail with him to leave his ſolitude, and to kae upon him 

he the weighty care and important function of a biſhop.” He was a "man 


of e elocution; of a — preſence, — what is above all, he 


afforded 
3 


It was certainly contrary to the regulations of GREVORVY the firſt; and 
the pall ſent to Paulixus, the firſt biſnop of tlie Northumbrians, 


churches of the North ſhould have any dependance on the ee of Can- 
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_ affordedan example in his own practice for others to imitate. With a 
truly © nolo epiſcopari” he was dragged to the biſhopric of Holy- 
Iſland, which biſhop EAT Ta Sa for him, and was tranſlated him- 
{elf to Hexham. 


The ſervice which nw had done to the cauſe of religion and 
the church, in the ſettlement of the chriſtian faith among the South- 
Saxons, had ſo far gained upon the archbiſhop, that being now grown 
yery old, and finding he had not long to live, he wanted to be recon- 
ciled to him. MaLMs>uRY ſays, that he was ſmitten in conſcience for 
the injuſtice that he had done to WILFRID, and therefore invited him to 
a meeting at his houſe in London, in company with ExconwALD who 
had ſucceded Chap in that ſee. He there addreſſed himſelf to WII- 
FRID in terms of great contrition ; acknowledging that the thing which 
ſtuck the neareſt to his heart, was the hand he had lent in helping to 
deſpoil him of his biſhopric : and becauſe, ſays he, I am warned by my 
great age and infirmities to expect that my death will not be long de- 
layed, I beſeech you graciouſly to forgive me. He then made him an 
5 of his archbiſhopric, as knowing none in the Engliſh nation ſo ca- 
pable of ſucceding him, conſidering the eminence of his {kill and learn- 
ing in the eccleſiaſtical laws of Rome: He concluded with aſſuring 
him, that for the little time he had to live, he would endeavour to the 
utmoſt by his authority and interceſſion to reconcile him to all the 
princes who had perſecuted and oppoſed him. Whatever were the 
motives which induced the primate to ſeek this reconciliation, which 
Box ſays nothing of, yet if this account is to be relied upon, which 
is confirmed in the life of WII RID, the temper of both the prelates 
on this occaſion was admirable ; and the more ſo, as it was not na- 
tural to either. W1LFR1D accepted the archbiſhop' s apology with great 
candour and openneſs, forgiving, his i injuries, and aſſuring him of hs 
future friendſhip ; but to accept he ſaid of the — without 
the order and nomination of a national council, was what he could not 
bring himſelf to think of. He ſhould be glad however, that TnHI- 
DoRE would uſe: his intereſt in procuring his liberty to return into Nor- 
thumberland, and in reſtoring his fortune to him again. That Wi 
FRID was as ſincere in his wich! of the arehbiſhopric as Tuzopors Wa 
it, when we conſider the ambitious over-ruling ſpirit of 
his prelate, It is — difficult to believe. He chought it time 
enough it may be, to turn his eyes towards the primacy when it ws 
vacaiit ; he — 2 think with cardinal Dz-xBTz, that nothing b 
weaker than * . the hands of thoſe who . 
wanting to us; or his pride might not permit him to accept a 
that importance from a ſingle perſon, hs he — vi pots 
his merit-would entitle him to in a national council, and which would 
add e ä But be this as it will; he n mes 
roy; aye 
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have been glad to ſuccede THEODORE in the primacy, and he certainly 
contented himſelf with IE recommended by him to ſome of the 


princes. 


The Acne wrote to Al knnp i in " behalf, conſt itt by 
his duty to Gov almighty, by tlie regard he owed to the 5 of the 
apoſtolic ſee, and for the bedehr of the late king Evyz1's foul who had 
baniſhect and treated him with undeſerved rigour, that he would. be 
reconciled to Wir rzip, and permit him to exerciſe his function peact· 
ably in his dominions. He hkewiſe wrote to the king”s s ſiſter, the ab- 
beſs Eryriitpa, to lay aſide her diſ pleaſure and to fectiye the! biftop 
into her favour and affection. The letter which he vyrbte to the 

of Mercia upon this occaſion is ſtill extant; and as it will give the 
reader ſome, idea of the manner of an a 8 N ling 
thoſe days, I will recite it. ks an 6s 1 8 


. 3h 


* 
Dol 183 


Mercians, TALES Of the grace of Gov N of Canterbury, Ker 


Dear Son, 5 3 | 
This is to inform your abi that a perſe conciliation is n 
* „beten myſelf, 1050 e biſhop Wirren Out of ray x pa- 
« ternal affection 1 do therefore exhort you, and for the love of Cue 
require” you, to continue ſtifl your” protection of him, who theſe | 
et * gy years hath” been deſpciled of His revenues, and forced tf C 
« ampig pagans, in the converfion' of whoni he hath ſerved our Ed 
60 with f H effeck. I TE DOAE in af tif 51 (Mr A 
«& unto you; defiring the ſarne which the àpof . 
ct recommend, wiching a holy biſhop-who hath fo'logg a time 
« ſeſſeck his foul in patience ; and in 1 — of Ons 1 5 
« with” all humility and meekneſs expects an end of ſo many infuries 
<« „ tha Os, him. © Moreavet, if 1 have foünd favour in 
8 enjoy the comfort of ſeeing your face, and let not 
cc Tg for that"purpoſe ſeem webſites ta you, that my ſyul 
ad 10 5 700 Bede Id. My dear fon; perform the requeſt f have 
« made ah bebe ef DATE biſbop; and be 4 . 2 

“ you © Who is u 
« world, MD Cart much to == ſoul. F 
« well; live atifyyerably to your Cool, der ye you 
«his proteetion.”””" n 4 wit 5 3 1 
* Witrirp, furniſhed bh te Kerns 12 ea >oimenation 
I he had difplcaſ®,” was ſoort invited? by Rows . 


gdom;” And in 4 fyned affe bib fot chat 
Wande 0 had been taken from Him. 
Vor. I. MB 


TO the moſt illuftrious 1 moſt aſe Bri Fm kink of the | 
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Iſland being then vacant, , by the reſignation of CuTaBERT,,.the. fa- 


vourite prelate of that age Who was w Weary of an-epiſcopal life and ſoon 
and WILTRID reſtored to 
York. 80 ſays Rar IN, but he fays it without authority. For Bos x 


alter died, Bos a was tranſlated thit 


biſhop of. Ngrk, and Joux bifhop of, Hexham, were both turned out 


of their biſhoptigks ; the whole Kingdom of the northern Engliſh be- 
SR more. the d dioceſe of, W1terD. and the mon naſteries of Hex- 


ham and Rippon were in reſtored to him. We ſhall leave him at 


preſen 15 the quiet poſicthipn,, of his former honors., and-emoluments, 
4 Amer. ambitious at, contentious, ſpirit - too; and turn to 


* ah who died at this time, Exconwalp biſhop of Lon. 
He had, p en e og ner for A grave, fad: reli 


came a truly primitive bilho 
18 He en 1 ged tlie 50 ding 


cathedral to a 3 — ab ſome de time py his 
death, being much afflicted with the gout, he ordered himſelf to be 


Carrie in a p — 3 litter about, Ws: dioceſe, and preached from, thence 


unto | e peop E. 


= gf 


Ia the, el 5 ear; after living, ts, the . of . Heme Ly 


1 he lived in, of great learning, He 


terbury, ; whoſe authority was acknow- 
Hy, he deſerved. to.be fo ; for he was a much bet- 
0 e capacity, and a much greater mind than 


ap te * af 
TE with 18 5 a cuſto and.to fome conſiſtence and union in 
doctrine and — * among calls a mſelyes. The Honor and character of 

Ene 2 by his gagd conduct and addreſs. xed on the ſee of 
Canterbury.; and as Ve «the different intereſts of the ſeveral 1 


doms wc trop olitical | wer v was ; eſtabliſhed : 
_— eg e 1 17 were Z a mp nd = epiſcopal ſees erected in 
10 — — Nerz to tg Affairs of the church, he made it his buſi 
to ander bad l earning,.. by. ſetting up ſchools in many, 
IS lu Whic eded very hapf ily. Jo improve the wile 
tabl hments. ich be gun, hea ppl d himſelf with great zcal, 


towards the làti 5 100 his life, to . the c harity a A nd devotion. of 


well diſpoſed ac to build churches i 3 towns and villages; and, if 
ed and ſet forward the ſetule 

is fact e muſt be received 
| glieve, d. 0 he, procured. a grant 
0 e on 


1 


Ll Lang aa. Lb years, died Tukoponz 
was a man of extraordinary. vivacity, 


a de i. be being indefatigable, he acted 
i e the churches to A confor- 
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were erected; and that he ſettled; a miniſtry anſwerable to his inſtitu- 
tions. In exerciſing his metropolitical power in the manner he did in the 

north, lie ſeems perfectly: to have overlooked the model and decreeꝝ of 
GxrORY: and in paying no regard to the ſentence Which WIL ERI Y 
brought tom the pope, and which was ever paſſed. in council, he ap- 
pears to have forgot. che authority and juriſdiction, by which he was: 
himſelf inveſted with any power The truth is that THRODORE, who, 
with all his virtues; was not of a very gentle and ſubmiſſive, ſpirit, being 
now poſſeſſed of ai power. which he knew the biſhops of Rome could 
not deprive him of, gave no attention to the directions which came 
from thence which thwarted his qwn views, Or which had, a tendeney to 
infringe upon or leſſen his juriſdiction. As far as the, doctrine and the 
diſcipline of the Roman church tere concerned, ſo ar the archbiſhop 
was intent upon a compliance; but if the Roman ſee attempted; to tra- 
verſe his; deſigns and the execution of his power, his attachment to 
muſt have occurred to thoſe hen tha wor Id, that few men are 
govertied 5 always! by principle, but by humour 5 paſſion. cuſtom, in- 
tereſt, anil a thouſand other reaſons with which principle has nothing to 
do. IngobonE was zealous far the ſee f Rome, and as he himſelf 
thought: from principle; with. this additignal motive thrown. into the 
ſcale, that his own author ity! was 1derived'trormh-it, . Butt the Roman, 


ſee was for clipping the Wings of hig ambition, the priddiple was, de- 


ſerted and bis paſſton gratified 5} thonat the -expence, of this plain fact 
which muſt ſtare, him in the face, that if the ſee of Rome had ta 


power to intermeddle in: the affairs of the Engliſh chusches, THB 


the arelibiſhop had no huſineſs herg. But letjus alter the poſition a lit 


tle, and view him in another point of light. His ſpirit of 5 | 
ook Op- 


as wehave:Jeen,.-was ſtrong and cuncontroulable,, nor gift he by 
poſition with any forbearance : and yet in making; offers of reconcilia- 
tion with WII TxIn whom hethought he had uſed too roughly, entlea- 
vouring all dhe geparation that was in his power, and een. ſtriving to 
advance the man who had been ſo much his enemy, to the higheſt poſt 
ciple got the better of his natural temper . IB will be;obleryed perhaps 
that this as juſt at the cloſe ↄf life, when qe found he had not long 
to exerciſe any power. The. oblery ation is uit 5:4angd L will ne take 
upon me. to] Jay; that the: ſenſe of his approaching; death; did not 
awaken his principle and call it forth. He was, however upon: the 
whole,» an excellent archbiſhap, to whom the chriſtiag aeligion rin: this 
cauntry: oed more adyvangenent than $0”, Al, his:gpregecelfors 3,- of 
whom it maybe aida that hq had many! Victues Without any vige, if 
3 the vagentleneſsigh,his temper; that hen had 1 


* 
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of the'royal purple, went to Rome to viſit the 
in a few days he died. But before he quitted his government, _— 
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oreat deal of good in him with but little ill, and that his death was 
no inconſderable loſs to the church and to religion. D 


we muſt now look back again upon WII AID. Such was che ſpirit 
of this prelate, and ſo ſowered he was with his former ſufferings,” that 


he was no ſooner ſettled in his ſee than he began to be very uneaſy, and 
to meet with oppoſition from every quarter. Some of his old enemies 


| were till at court, who made it their buſineſs to miſrepreſent him; and 


his violent overbearing manner of annulling all that had been done by 
THzopore during his diſgrace, made his pupil and ſovereign AurRE⁰ 
grow cool in his regard for him. This declenſion of the king's favour, 
being perceived by the prelate as well as the courtiers, the haughty 
ſpirit of the former was Ba more enflamed; and he could not forbear 
ſhewing his ſenſe of it in a very inſolent manner; which gave a freſh 
handle to the latter to make the breach ſtill wider. At length, the 


king being no longer able to bear with his imperious temper, and bo- 
voked at his diſobedience to thie canons and orders of the archbiſhop, 


drove him away from the ſee of Vork, and obliged him to quit his 
dominions. However notwithſtanding this ill treatment — home, 
Wil rärp, who flew for refuge into Mercia, was well received wo 


had the care of Lichfield and Leiceſter, thoſe biſhopricks were Horm 
divided; Fix DDI was made biſhop of Lichfield, and the ſee of Leiceſter 
was conferred on WILRID. And thus the reſtleſs and un 


- ETyELRED; and SexWULPHUs the biſhop dying about this 


manageable 
ſpirit of this prelate diſpoſſeſſed him à ſecond time of his wealth and 


honours: he was reduced to ſeek for ſhelter to a prince who had been 
his enemy; and one would have thought that ſuch repeated mortifi- 
cations would have abated at leaſt, if not have cured, his haughty: tur- 
bulent diſpoſition : but as ſome things are made ſtronger by — 
ſo it ſeems as tho the oppoſition which WII RAD every where encoun- 
tered with, made him ſtill more boiſterous and unruly. For he had 
not been many months in his new biſhopric, before he wy 8e the king 
of Mercia to Square with bim; and bo drive him out” of it. Ae 


At thist time Cupwarta kia of th Weſt-Saxons, bo ih quit 
ful days of paganiſm, had unbounded ambition and a ſavage fiercenels 
in his temper, Having made a great figure in his military exploits in 
many provinces of the pen, particularly i in fabeuing the iſle of 
Wight, after ting only. about two years in that kingdom, diveſted 
himſelf of his crown; and aſſuming the habit of a pilgrim, in the place 
ſepulchres of the apoſ- 
in the chriſtian myſteries; where 


tles, and for a more perfect know 


no children, he took care to ſettle it, with the — 
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prudence; and piety; and of the blood royal. At this time the church 
began to incorporate with the ſtate; the laws of princes took religion 
under their care and protection; and made proviſion for the ſupport 
and honour of the clergy, and for the reverence due to churches and 
haly things. The weak and enthuſiaſtic Czpwarra had no ſooner 
ahdieated, and the ſucceſſor mounted the throne, than an aſſembly of 
nohles,. biſhops, and other inferior perſons, ſecular and eccleſiaſtical, 
vas, called by him; to ſettle the kingdom, and to extirpate ſome evil 
guſtoms that had ęrept in among the people. In this aſſembly were 
thoſe famous laws enacted which were called king Ina's laws, and con- 
tinged: in force for many ages; even to the coming and conqueſt of 
the Normans. They were in all ſeyenty-five, and are ſtill extant in 
SpELL MANZ. but 1 ſhall lay no more before the reader than ſuch as con- 
Lern the affairs of the church, which will ſhew us the care they took of 

the perſons and ſupport of the clergy, and of the general intereſts of 
religion and the church; and are therefore pertinent to my deſign. In 
che firſt place, ſays the king, we command that Gop's miniſters ſhall 
be careful to obſerve the canonical order of living; and our will is, 


i 


that-thoſe/laws and ordinances ſhould be well obſerved by the people. 
Let each infant be; baptized within thirty days after he is born: if this 
he not done, let the perſon in fault be fined thirty ſhillings; but if it 
J happens; that the infant dies before he is baptized, let the faulty perſons 

forfeit their whole eſtate. If a ſlave ſhall do any ſervile work on the 


£ 


Ines in-thicty; ſhillings; but if, the ; ſervant! without command of his 
wmaſter do any: ſuch work, let him be whipped, or redeem that penalty 
Wich money; if a freeman work on that day not commanded by his 
Y maſter let him either be made a flave or pay fxty ſhillings ; and if a 
W prict;offend. in this kind, let his penalty be doubled. Let the tithes 


Magix: and wholoeyer ſhall not then pay them; let him be ſined in forty 
WW billings,; and moreovęt pay the faid tithes or dues twelve fold. If any 
W one gauiley of a capital offence ſhall. fly to the church, let him enjoy 
his life, and; make compenſation. according to juſtice and law: and if 
an One who has committed a fault puniſhable; only with ſtripes, ſhall 
Mitter. If any one ſhall bring a falſe teſtimony. or pledge before a 
biſhop, let his penalty be one hundred and twenty ſfillings. There 
remain only, three laws more to be taken notice of, and by the firſt of 
them it ahears, that according to the piety and underſtanding of that 
age, a biſhop and à King were in, ſome. ſort eſteemed equal. Let the 
law itſelf explain what I mean. An hundred and twenty ſhillings ſhall 
be, che: penal! of one breaking, the peace, in a town af the king, or 
biftop ;..and fourſgore ſhillings in: the town. off a ſenator. Let-overy 
292; I. . N Fr” n one. 
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his.hobility, upon INA» 2 young man of great martial endowments, 


Long sda by his maſter's command, let him be free, and his maſter 


o. tribute of ſeeds. due to the church be paid on the ſolemnity of Sr. 


ve fall ſhort of the goodneſs 
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one pay the firſt fruits of his ſeed out of that houſe in which he abode 
at the ſolemnity of our Lonp's nativity. The laſt law, and the 

of them all, is this: If any one ſhall kill the godfather or the godſon 
of any one, let him pay to the kindred of the perſon ſlain, as much 
as is due to a lord for compenſation of the ſlaughter of his ſervant; and 
let this payment he enereaſed or diminiſhed according to the rate of the 


ſlain perſon's eſtimation; in like manner as the payment to-a lord for 


his ſervant ſlain is to be rated: but if the perſon {lain was the king's 
godſon, let ſatisfaction be made to him according to that made to the 
kindred of the ſlain; and if ſuch a man's life was taken away by one 


of his kindred, let ſome abatement be made of the money to be paid 
to the godfather, accordingly as it is done when money is to be paid 


to the lord for the {laughter of his ſervant; and if he who is lain be 


the ſon, meaning the godſon, of a biſhop, let the amercement be di- 
miniſhed by one half. I ſhall make no other obſervation on theſe lam 


of Ina, than that killing and murder and much leſs theft among the 
ancient Engliſh were never puniſhed with death, but with a fine of 
money; fo tender they were of blood : whereas in our days the life df 
man is become of ſo little eſtimation, that the loſs of it is Lox a legal 


e 
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ſatisfaction for the mereſt trifle in the world; even, for pilfering any 


thing above a ſhilling value. As much light and knowlege'as we have 


- to boaſt of pee to thoſe ages, J am afraid that this is a cuſtom IM 


neither warranted from 70 we nor from reaſon; in whieh therefore 


and wiſdom of our Saxon anceſtors. - Tho 


theſe laws were peculiar to Ina's kingdom, yet it is evident from Ber, s 


that the like care was taken by the other princes of the 


Indeed this care of the affairs of religion does not appear ſo early in the I 
other kingdoms as in this; but yet by the eccleſiaſtical laws agreed on if 


by the king of Kent, with the advice of his nobility and c 
councils of Beconsfield and Berkhamſtead in the latter end of 


in = 5 


tury, and by thoſe afterwards publiſhed by Alrugp, — 
and other Engliſh kings, it is Slain that the other Kingdoms were not 


wanting in the care of religion. For chriſtianity was now received 
generally in this iſland, and — the national religion of the Eng- 
ſh people: and tho theſe other laws appear much later than thoſe of 
Ina, yet it is reaſonable to think; that they were the work of time, 
and not the production of ſingle couneils or of Particular men. In 
ſhort, it is very manifeſt, that the clergy had every where in the ſe- 
veral: kingdoms, at leaſt a juſt portion of the — care; and as their 
perſons were exempted from thoſe ſervices in the ſtate which'all other 
men were obliged to, {6 their eſtates were likewiſe Fe many 
of thoſe Wr which other Landy" wire Hubjedt to. ike JOBS 
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20 The ee of Canterbury vacant: by 3 af Wunsch from logs 
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diſturbed and divided the kingdom of Kent, was above two years with- 

out a biſhop; when BzronTWArD, an abbot and an Engliſhman, Was 
choſen much againft his own inclination, to ſuccede him. He was a 
man, ſays Beps,' well verfed in holy ſcripture, and well acquainted 
With K ecclefuiſtical and monaſterial diſcipline, but much inferior to his 
predeceſſor. An office of this great and important nature, tho it will 
never I think be-coveted, by a man who has not ambition, avarice, 
and a love of power and grandeur in him, yet on the other hand will 
never carry any uneaſineſs or affrightment with it, where it is under- 
ſtood and accepted of as it ſhould be. Indeed it is a great advantage 
atid a comfort to a man who comes into ſuch a ſtation, to have 
culties of it cleared and ſettled by the wiſdom and addreſs of 
and this was the caſe of BarotrTwarp. Upon his elec- 


the 
his 
— 2 we are told, that he took a journey to Rome, but that he Was 
not conſecrated till his return into France; which, Atatige as it appears, 
the hiftorians have not accounted for. They babe told us however that 


grRdIUs, who filled the papal chair, 'wrote to three of the kings, and 
to all the biſhops of England; to the former, recommending the new 
arckbiſkopfor their favour and protection, and to the latter, acknowleg- 
ing with how-much gladneſs he had entertained him, afid the tiding $ 
6 Which he brought him of their orthodox unity. He ſignified 8 
them farther, © that according to the ancient privilege E af the 89 3 
Canterbury, froth the days of his: holy” Predecefior, GrtGory to "the 
preſent time, he had inveſted him with the pritiacy of all tlie chirctics 
in England, and with the facred uſe of the pall. Whereu n he com- 
manded them to yield all due honour and obedictice to" int as t] 


heir 
ſupreme- head and primate.” lle firſt care of BRTOHTWI ED, when he 
was in poſſeſſion of his new dignity, was to fupply the vacant ſees wit 
worthy ptelates; and among many other ordained' of hithi, Re canſe⸗ 
erated im the toon of GND biſhop "of Rocheſtef then dead, To. 
alas; @ man ſteihfül ih the Gferk and Latin ind Saxhi ucts a 
adorned with Ver varicty'6f Uterus J e wee v Jo thous 
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ning of it, in the controverfy.about Faſter.” Por 1 7 1 
had all received the ne cycle, yet che $66 of Lela, Pf 
Btitons, adhered ſtilb to thelf bd calculate: aud Before ee 
che latter end of this dehturh n che contt "Was agg e hes 


the zeal and pens of the Engliſtr cler employee 
e Picts Gs W Gelen Bets Le 


Indeed: about this kirneʒ wierd 


of che northern parts of En Ga diſpatched his, 4 agents to Curkatb 
abbot of — — to = nn draw up 4 ReBfof the Ro- 


man mmarmer of keeping Eaſtei; and to infliut' bene eccleſiaſtical 
tonſure. 'Theabbor'6dthplyt9 Wiel fi requeſt, and wrote him a —— 


upon the controverſy; the letter was red befor® the ki King in à full att 
3921. 


ence, 
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ence, and gave ſo much ſatisfaction, that he declared, theſe; ages 
ſhould for the future be obſerved throwout his dominions. N hout the 
ſame time, ADAMNANUS, the, abbot of Iona, being ſent-by chis un- 
trymen upon ſome buſineſs to the court of A LFRED king of Northum- 
berland, was there made à convert to the catholic Eaſter; and.zeturn- 
ing home endeavoured to convince his monks of their former, error, 
but failed in the attempt. Upon this diſappointment he paſſed over 
into Ireland, and gaining the greateſt part of that country to the catholic 
cuſtom, he again returned to his monaſtery to make another effort; 
but this was as unſucceſsful as the other. The Britons who inhabited 
Wales, from all the traces of hiſtory that I have met with, had little 
or no communication with the Engliſh, from the coming of Aus rn 
to this time: and the inhabitants of Cornwall, tho they had long been 
tributaries to the Weſt-Saxons, yet fo ſteddily adhered to the, antient 
rites of the Britiſh church, that except the caſe of their two; hiſhops 


a k ” - * 


who joined in the conſecration of CHñap with the biſhop, of Wincheſter, 
as it has been related, I dont remember a ſingle inſtance of any one 
act of communion between the Britiſh and Englth, mentioned by any 
writer: and when it ſhall be conſidered that ChHAD was an, Iriſh Scot, 

educated under the clergy from Ireland, ordained by Alpa biſhop, of 
the Northumbrians, and that there had been a conſtant, communion 
between the Britons and Iriſh, this act of communion, may pe eaſily 
enough accounted for, without ſuppoſing any better underſtanding be- 

tween them and the Engliſh, -. end Der bod od antes 24% Di 


3 net . s Them 5  BUFDO15 ii ne Et Lit 
But however that matter was, it appears that about the latter: end of 


this century, ADHELMUs abbot of Malmſbury, by a ſynod of the Weſt- 
Saxon church, was appointed to write againſt them. The abbot obeyed 
the order, and managed the controverſy with ſo much addreſe, that 
many of the Corniſh Britons were brought over by him to the catholic 


Eaſter, . His ſervices: to the church on this occaſian were thought ſo 
well of, that when the kingdom of. the Weſt-Sauons as ſoon, after 
divided, ADHELMUS was made the firſt biſhop of Sherborn ; and the 
counties of Dorſet, Wilts, Somerſet, Devonſhire: and Cornwall, being 
laid into that dioceſe, the Britons inhabhiting the, latter county were put 
under his care. In this poſture for the moſt part the affairs of the church 
continued to the concluhon, of this century; and therefore I. might 
fairly cloſe it here. But becauſe it may be of uſe to preſtnt, the reader 
with a clear and open view of the principal objegts, without an inter- 
the ſeventh century with ſome reflexions on the ſtate, of the church at 
that time, and on the particular opinions and uſages, which the age pro- 
duced. It muſt be owned that the, Engliſh nation have great obliga- 
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tions to the memory of thoſe good: andjable. men, who. laid out their 


time and the eaſe and comfort of their liyes in bringing it to the know- 
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ledge and practice of chriſtianity." On the other liand it cannot be 


denied, that the doctrine of this age was mixed up with a great alloy, 
wanting many degrees of its primitive purity and perfection; of which, 
the opinions of celibacy, and monaſtic inſtitutions, are a ſtrong and 
amazing inſtance. Monaſteries at this time were the only nurſeries of 
diſcipline, and the chief ſchools of learning; and therefore when a 
biſhopric was erected in this age, a monaſtery was uſually founded near 
the ſeat of it; as well for the habitation and ſupport of the biſhop, as 
of thoſe who were to attend religious offices in the cathedral, or to 
preach the goſpel in the neighbouring countries. Theſe bodies, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, were colleges of prieſts ; who in after- ages were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of ſecular canons, and were under no vow of 

al celibacy. Nor was this the caſe of thoſe only who were ſet- 
tled in cathedral monaſteries, but thoſe alſo: known by the name of 
monks and nuns were allowed to marry when they ſaw fit: and this 
liberty had been fo. eſtabliſhed by the uſage of the Engliſh, that when 
Tuxonok thought fit to forbid nuns and monks to marry, as he did 
in his Penitential, he ſubjoins this modeſt clauſe; © nevertheleſs we 
<* would not deſtroy what is the uſage in the country. As for the 
rule of BxRDI r, it was not known in England till towards the lat- 


ter end of this century; when it was brouglit over by WHF biſhop 


of York; and was not generally received till ſome ages after his death. 
But yet in the hiſtories of this time; theſe ſocieties,” as Well ſuch of 
them as were only bodies of ſecular canons; as the others properly ſo 
called, paſs under the general name of monaſteries; which frequently 
miſleads the! reader to judge of theſe foundations by thoſe of later ages. 
From theſe ſocieties the hiſhops for the moſt part: were choſen; hitiier 
they retired as occaſion or inclination led them, either for ſtudy or for 
devotion; and from hence were drawn in general the lower orders of 


the clergy. It is therefbre no wonder if they were poſſeſſed with a 


great eſteem for the places of their education and that they ſhould 
magnify the perfections of the collegiate ſtate and way of living. The 
Hould credit them ſo far, as to be perſuaded their ſalvation could be 
fate no where elſe. In ſuch extravagant terms did ſome of the mona - 


canons aſcribed to archbiſſiop TnHEODDR, the ceremony of putting om 
the habit of a monł is called the ſecond baptiſm; and the operation and 
effect of that holy rite in 'waſhing away firs is aſeribed to it: an aſſer- 
tion, ſo diſhonourable to the inſtitution of our Saviour, as falls nothing 
ſhort of propha nation... 40 240 
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Had all mankind been created as Abau was, without generation or 
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fucceſſion, and thus fet-free-from the obligation to parents, govern- 
ment, and ſociety; or had the Supreme Being by. direct appointment 
| K k given 
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given a beginning to ſuch inſtitutions, there might have been ſome 
plea for this enthuſiaſm: But to eſtabliſh the perfection of our preſent 
exiſtence and our future hopes, in inſtitutions which ſo manifeſtly croſs 
the ends and dictates of nature, and yet have no foundation in the re- 
vealed will of Gop, is amazing, abſurd, and almoſt blaſphemous. 
For to believe it, we muſt believe, that Gop has implanted: in our 
nature a principle or inclination which deſtroys the perfection of it; 
or in other words, that the ſpecies is not to be preſerved or propagated 
but by its failings and imperfections ;- and therefore that our-failings 
are neceſſary to our being, and our perfection is founded on à reaſon 
that muſt deſtroy it. And yet, ſhocking and abſurd as theſe notion; 
ſeem, whilſt reaſon and the rule of action which God has given us are 
conſidered, let us carry our ſearches a little further, and look into the 
common ſprings and motives of human conduct, and the wonder will 
much abate. Perhaps there never was an opinion better calculated to 
flatter the infirmities of human nature; and the man who framed it, 
whoever he was, was one who knew very well what he was then about. 
For what weakneſſes of nature, what ills of life, what follies of con- 
duct, I had almoſt ſaid, what vices are there, which cannot be gra- 
tified, which cannot be tolerated, which cannot be excuſed}; which 
cannot be ſheltered, in ſuch inſtitutions as theſe under the pretences of 
religion? Whatever were the reaſons which gave them birth, it is evi- 
dent that this age had peculiar opinions of the monaſtic life; and the 
effects of them were as contrary, as the opinions were new: and furs 
prizing. The enthuſiaſm was for a time ſo ſtrong; and the imagina- 
tion was fo dazzled with the luſtre of this eaſy way to perfection, tliat 
married women renounced the beds and affections of their huſbands; 
virgins contradicted the deſign of nature; parents abandoned their chil- 
dren, and children forſook their parents; princes laid aſide their crowns 


and purple; and fo particularly were the Engliſſi of royal extraction 


charmed with this new kind of piety; that we have examples in this and 
the following century only, of more kings and queens and princes and 
their daughters w/ho gave themſelves up to a monaſtic life, than are to 
be equalled, I believe, in the largeſt compaſs of the hiſtories of other 
nations. But as one extreme will ſometimes produce its oppoſite, fo 
chis effect produced another: of a cuntrary nature: for it gave ſuch re- 
putation to retirement, that at laſt, the miniſters of ſtate, and the no- 
bility, began to beg the monaſteries as the reward of their ſervices, or 
as the favours of the crown; and people of all ſorts, married and un- 
married, ran into them and carried their vices along with them. Thus 
the reputation of theſe foundations was in a manner ſunk almoſt as ſoon 
as it was raiſed: and things were carried to ſuch a length before the 
middle of the next century, that one of the councils takes notice, not 
only of ſecular perſons and virgins living together in the ſame houſe, 
but gives poſterity a view of the extravagancies the Engliſſi monaſteries 
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were run into, by requiring that thoſe places ſhould not be the r retreats 
of ' poets, of muficians, and buffoons. Even before this BE DR com- 
plains, that theſe places were grown ſo vicious, that ſuch of the nobi- 
lity who deſired to have their children well educated were obliged to 
ſend them abroad; and that thoſe who were brought up. here were 
under no vows of chaſtity, but gave themſelves up to every lewdneſs, 
and debauched the nuns themſeſves: that the ſame men were at once 
abbots and captains, many of them married n men, ſometimes employed 
in the converſation of their wives and the education of their children, 
and at other times in the'care of their religious. houſes :* and as they thus 
employed their monaſteries whilſt they lived, ſo they diſpoſed of them 
as their property and inheritance if BiH they died, Requenthing i the 
fame monaſtery foinetimes between a ſon and daughter, 
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1 he controverſy about Eaſter and the cette Wente py 
a great part of this century in Eng gland, as that about the Monothelites 
did FT dead, Relicks ha their (faire too in the eſteem of the people, 
as well as the uſe of images,” or rather pictures i in the 55 ; the 
worſhip, of which was then unknown: and the a 90 upon the whole was 
not ſo bad as ſome writers have re fence] it. he ſtudy of the holy 
was ing thought a a duty in all who were c caj able E © of it, and-a 
nov in theſe writings eſteemed the beſt qualification for 
. Nations in the church. The dodrines of nn, 
10 8 5 rſhip'of 5 N not ſo much as thought of at that time; 
— oe Hr bf of purgz Nee ay "farther than the out- lines; but 
the ſuperſtition 97 0 the 888 10 oe the ereilt that began to be given to 
dreams and viſions which 1 NOW retended to, Mere preparing a 
way for it aj pace. The *convettion which Tome. part of the 11 8 iſh 
owed! tothe eke tlie fe. bf Rome in the i | of this century, 
and 2 rites. and uſages Which all the feſt 150 . from them 
towatds' the latter end of it, had raiſcd a | k opinion, of the Roman 
church all bifhops'attiong the people: Alle chis naturally led them. not 
only tolge to Rome” by way 'of deyotion, . but in all queſtions of reli- 
gion and diſputes about rites and difcip the fo 4 apply there for advice. and 
information. Tlie figure which their belege made too, at this time 
in the world; contributed to this veneration 3 | and it became My that 
accchtit more reafonable to pay a a defererice 2 an c to the ju ent 
of theſe prelites: but more than'this' was never "pretended: to, on 1 e.one 
fide, nor 1 25 as thou ght of on the ether. This e 5 0 ya 
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meant or intended by the church of 2 at that time, is tam 
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from the council of Hatfield which receives the canons of the five firſt 
cneral councils. In theſe canons it is declared, that all controverſies 


appealable. The copies of theſe councils were 2 brought from 
Rome by THEODORR; at leaſt this is certain, 


y ars after; which was ſo negligent A return for this ſignal diſtinction 
of him above. L the reſt of the Engliſh monks, and indeed 
the other men of learning in the eaſtern or weſtern churches, as does not 
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But we wo now'retarn tothe Ge of Wit ent, whi by did un- 
r, temper had incurred the diſpleaſure of the Kings of Mercia and 
Northumberland; and who now took an occaſion to fall out with 
'BreTHwaLd'the Archi hop of Canterbury, and by that means forfeited 
his protection which he ſtood in need of. It is hard to determine how 
this ee ee which had given ſo much trouble, was laid aſleep for 
fo many years; and yet it is harder to point out the ſprings which ſet 
it again at this time in motion. WII RID had been baniſhed from his 
ee of Vork almoſt eleven years; and whether it was that ſome ill offices 
Had been done him, or whether his own indiſcretion had again 1 

voked the anger of AL TRED king of the Northern Engliſh, the hiſtory 
does not inform us. Certain it is that a council was called by the arch- 
biſbop, and ſome writers ſay, at the requeſt of the two kings the 
enemies of biſhop WII RID, to examine into his life and actions; a 
council however was called of all the Engliſh biſhops at Oſterfield ; 
where he was ſummoned to appear as a delinquent, and to anfwer for 
the crimes laid to his charge. He refuſed at firſt to appear in this y- 
nod, being apprehenſive of ill uſage; but a ſafe conduct having been 
ſent hin he preſented himſelf before them. The deſign of this coun- 
cil, it is thought by the hiftorians' of that time, was to pefſuade him 
they. could to reſign his biſhopric; and if they could not prevail upon 
bim by fair means, to oblige him to retire to a mnobaſtery, and to for- 
bear al the offices of his function. Whatever was the deſign; as fooh 
as WIITRID appeared they opened a char ge againſt him, confiſting 5 
many articles of a high nature; which EpDIOs, his biographer, 

they could not prove apainſt im. Having Fearied him with theſe bo 
vo purpoſe, they prefled him to obey the decrees of the Tate archbiſhop 
TüxobokRE, eh he had hitherto oppoſed with o much zeal. 10 
this the prelate replied, chat he would obey all fue decrees of the arch- 
biſhop as were aprecable to the cations ; and them inveighed with great 
ſpirit and freedom againſt the men who had difregarded' the' Yecrees of 
three popes For above twenty years, and now irifiſted on theſe of THRO- 
DORE, which had been made in a time of trouble and diſſention. The 
king being much enraged at this arraignment of their conduct, inſtead 
of a vindication of his own, he broke out into great violenee ; und r 
poſed a general ſentence of deprivation' of whatever he held; Either in 
the kingdom of Mercia, or Nerchumbelland. This ſentence, 'thoa 


{thi I to by the archbiſhop, was thought rather too rigorous by (6me'of Wit. 
rea” raip's enemies; and therefore the other biſhops deſired the ſeverity of 
: 25 F it might be ſoftened, which was at laſt agreed to in the following terms: 


that if he would quit his pretenſions to his biſhopric and lay down his 
epiſcopal Ce and give a ſeeurity for the 2 of theſe 
terms under his hand, promiſing withal not to ſtir out of the precindts 
of the monaſtery without the king's leave, he ſhould retain lis abbey of 
Vol. I. LI Rippon. 
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Rippon. One cannot wonder, that terms ſo mortifying as theſe to a 


man of WITTRID's temper, ſhould fire him with indignation and the 
moſt . reſentment. He 2 — the rap with a 


COT 


— —— of ik EDICT. In ſhort = omitted: — * that * —— 
would juſtify himſelf. or reproach his enemies; concluding, that if they 
ventured to proceed 1 in this manner againſt him, he would appeal to 
the pope for a redreſs, whom alone he acknowledged to be his judge, 
and to have the power of condemning or acquitting him. Whatever 
the prelate might expect from this ſpirit and firmneſs, it did his cauſe 
no good; The king it is plain had a deſign to humble him; and when 
he found by this anſwer that he was as hau ghty as ever, and even in- 
ſolently revolted againſt their authority, it was not Al RB D's fault that 
His troops were not let looſe upon him, and that the biſhop was not 
torn to pieces by his guards.  WiLFzD's brethren | however were not 
ſo violent; perhaps for fear of bringing in a precedent, of deſtroying 
2 prelate by, military. force when he would not ſubmit to the kin 
knowing but their own. turn might come next: They inſiſted } 2 — 
on the an condu&t en had been ſent t him? 3, and the, Sas defy n his 
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that 57 any ahbot: or path” of BT par 905 bleſs the meat * 

chriſtian. people, it ſhould be . eſteemed as meat offered to. idols, and t 
thrown out of doors; and the holy veſſels they made uſe. of. ſhould be 'F 
looked upon as defiled,' and not uſed again till they had; been made * 
; clean. 18 is impoſſible to read the eech of this 5 ynod of chriſtian L 


biſhops without feeling, ſome indignation ; nor are 4 able to deter 
mine, whether their zeal, their malice, or their i ignorance, was greateſt 
But be this as it will: On the breaking up of the council, WIL III 
made all the haſte he could to the court of Mercia, to Khon whether 
ErhzLRRD would continue him in the privileges and revenues formerly 
granted him; ; and which this ſynod. had deprived him of, as well in 
this kingdom, as in that of N eee th The king of Metci 
having ſtill a kindneſs for the prelate, promiſed to give han no trouble 
nor to . revoke any, grants made to the advantage of religion, till he 

could be informed of the judgment of the biſhop of N in the mat: 
der under diſpute. WII raIp, old as he then was, and not in the leaſ 
humbled by his diſgrace and excommunication, haſted away to Rome; 


* here ES] himſelf in an at manner before the po 227 ſet 
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forth the hardſhip of his caſe, appealing to the juſtice of his holineſs, 
and reſigning himſelf with all ſubmiſſion to his determination: aſſuring 
him that he came not thro, enyy. to accuſe any body, but to vindicate 
himſelf before his council, if any perſon ſhould come thitlier to accuſe 
him. It happened that the provincial council of the ſee of Rome was 
then convened, about the canons of the ſixth general council; and 
ſoon after WII RID /s application to Jonx the ſixth, then in the papal 
chair, the legates of BrigyTwaLD, the Engliſh primate, arrived at 
Rome to vindicate his proceedings. In the petition which WIIIAID 
preſented to the pope, he ins forth, that a controverſy ariſing in tlie 
churches of England, in which he had been deprived of his ſees and 
monaſteries, he had on that account applied himſelf to his holineſs's 
predeceſſors, who had judged him innocent; and he hoped that the 
judgment which they. had given would be confirmed on this occaſion. 
He particularly deſired, that his monaſteries and lands in the dominions 
of king Eruklxzp, might; nat, contrary to the inclinations:of that 
Funde and the appointment of the preceding popes, be taken from 


obſerve; what Acarnho and cis council had determined in his four; 


at galt that he might be permitted to enjoy his two monaſteries o Rip- 
| WILrRID's petition ;.'and/iti has 


ſuperior r chat if there-was na other. argument, thisalone is enough 
trine df, appe 4 Yeh , has made fo much noiſe in Europe. f NG H 
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19 The. wr liſting in council, WIL RID on his own part, and the le- 
aten of the, archbiſhop on che part of AuTkED and the Engliflokiſtiops, 
Were allmitted, to Jay che gaſe;hefore him, The Giſt}? and indeed the 
only accuſation of any moment which the legates brought, was. that 
WIH - Y had. zetuſed: to ſubmit 40 the authority of an Engliſh ſynod 
ang. he orders of hie metropdlican. Nou had there; been a ſuperior 
court to which, the law, perrgitted him t remove his cauſe by am appeal, 
£0 d any ching be Mor 1 idiculous or morestrifling, than to charge it 
988, him as. a, crime of contumacy andidiſobedience, that he did not 
lubmitto, the determination, of. this ſynod at honie? Ves, there is one 
thing indeed, would: be Mpre fidiculous than this, which: is, to bring 
this charge. of ontumacy f his own court before: that very court itſelf 
where, the rigli gf appeal vag lodged 3 if they had known of any ſuch 
right, or fo much as of any pretence of that kind. But what; was the 
| | conduct 
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conduct of Jonx and his council? They heard the accuſation; and the 
defence of WIITRID; -who faid that he did not refuſe obedience to tie 
archbiſhop, but in caſes where his orders were inconſiſtent with the 
canons and decrees of Rome; and upon this defence they pronounced 
him innocent, and received dm to their communion. Whatever thi; 
may be called when he ſtood excommunicated by the Engliſh, i 
amounted to no more than what the canons had allowed to every biſhop, 
when a Prieſt or a layman were excommunicated, and to every metro- 
politan in the caſe of biſhops. This practice was never thought there. 
fore any act of ſuperiority, of one church, or one biſhop, over another; 
but a common right of every particular church to judge for itſelf, and 
no further obliging to any other church than the act was agreeable t 
common right. But whatever were the grounds and reaſons which the 
pope and his council went upon, the matter of fact muſt be confeſſed: 
they pronounced WIL RID innocent who had made his court with { 
much addreſs; but they did not pretend to decide the controverſy, nor 
to pronounce any judicial ſentence, which from the formal nature of it 
ſhould be binding to the Engliſh churches. Inſtead of a fynodical 
determination of the rights of WILFRID, who by the way had-alleged | 
untruly that he was required to ſubmit without reſerve to 'the arch- 
biſhop's ſingle ſentence, the pope wrote letters to the Kings of Merci 
and Northumberland, in wich he deſired that the primate would call 
a council at which WIL FRI might be preſent, and that the biſhops 
of York and Hexham might be ſummoned; that upon hearing all par- 
ties they ſhould endeavour to determine the diſpute among themſelves 
and in caſe it could not be thius adjuſted, che parties concerned fhould 
come to Rome, where he would convene a ren ſynod, and endeavour i 
with their aſſiſtance finally to determine it. The reader perhaps will 
imagine, that with this declaration and theſe letters in his favour,” Wi- 
NID would haſten home again to face his enemies. But nothing like 
it. The prelate had found by ſad experience how little the epiftles of 
the biſhops' of Rome availed in England; and therefore notwithſtanding 
all that had paſſed in his favour he was in no haſte to return: he eren 
deſired to ſtay and to wear out the remainder of his life at Rome. This 
was a meaſure, to which his age, for he was then above ſeventy, a 
well-as his temper, his profeſſion, and his education led him; but it 


was not approved by the holy fathers : arid'as' he had promiſed all obe- ſic 
he apoſtolic ſee, ſo the intereſt of it, ſays EDDtvs, bore ole 
down. his hopes ; and the infirmities of the old mani were obliged to W 
give way to an authority which was never touched with-pity when obe⸗ ſaf 
dience was thought its intereſt. WI LED being therefore commanded an 
to return home, in the courtly ſtile of his being neceſſary to the Eng- pri 


liſhi church and kingdom, after furniſhing himfelf with 3 and 
relicks to adorn his churches, took his leave and obeyed.” 
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The deprived prelate was no ſooner arrived in his owh country than 
he applied himſelf to the archbiſhop ; upon whom he ſo far prevailed 
with the pope's recommendation, that they were not only reconciled, 
but Bx1GHTWALD promiſed to uſe his intereſt to mitigate the ſentence 
of the Engliſh ſynod; a promiſe that would have been very needleſs if 
their judgment had been annulled by what was done at Rome, and 
very far ſhort of his duty, if the archbiſhop had been apprized of any 
ſuch authority veſted in the biſhop or ſee of Rome. From the primate 
he went to the court of the king of Mercia with the pope's epiſtle to 
ETHELRED : but this king had fallen in with the prevailing humour of 


the age during WiLeRID's abſence, and quitting his government had 


turned monk. However he made uſe of his intereſt with his couſin 


KER ED, to whom he had given his crown, to favour the pretenſions 


of the old prelate, according to the prayer of the pope's epiſtle. By 
his advice, an abbot, and another of his retinue, were ſent to wait 
upon king ALFRED, to deſire his leave for the depoſed biſhop to attend 
him with the letters and determination from Rome. The king at firſt 


received them very graciouſly, and told them that the next day they 
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J ſhould have his anſwer. In the mean time having adviſed with his 


council on what was proper, when the next day came he ſent for them 
and affuring them that he had a great value for their own perſons, and 


© would readily oblige them in any thing that they ſhould aſk on their 
oon account, yet in the affair of WIL RID which had been determined 
by his predeceſſors and an archbiſhop in council, and a ſecond time by 
Wy himſelf with an archbiſhop from Rome and the greateſt part of the 
J Engliſh biſhops, he would never alter whilſt he lived, for what they 
cCalled the writings of the apoſtolic ſee. With this unfavourable reſolu- 
tion the meſſengers returned to WIL RID: but the king being taken 
ill preſently after, and either thinking himſelf that he had failed in his 
regards to the papal chair, or it having been ſuggeſted to him by ſome 
Jof the monks that his illneſs was a judgment of Gop for his diſobe- 
dience to the pope's requeſt, neither of which are improbable, he made 


a vow to reſtore WIL IRID if he ſhould recover, and charged the per- 
formance of it on his ſucceſſor in caſe of his death. After a lingring 
ſickneſs ArLRED died; and his ſon being then a child of eight years 
old, a civil war was raiſed by EDurrnH who had uſurped the crown. 
WilLrRID was not only known to the uſurper, but thinking himſelf 
ſafe in his friendſhip, ſent meſſengers to him to ſollicit his reſtoration : 
and not doubting of his favour and of his getting the better of the young 
prince, the prelate went to his abbey of Rippon, that he might be at - 
hand to take poſſeſſion of his dignity and revenues. But WirrzD had 
gone upon a wrong {cent in both theſe reſpects. Inſtead of any favour 
from the uſurper, he had this rough and uncourtly anſwer, by the ad- 
vice of EpuLen's council who knew the biſhop was hated by the Nor- 
Vor. I. M m thum- 
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thumbrians, „that if he did not depart out of his kingdom in the | 
cc ſpace of fix days, he would cauſe all his friends and followers to be 
« put to death.” He had very little to fear however from this boiſ- 
terous rebel, who in about as many weeks was driven out of the king- 
dom with the ſame ſeverity : his fear aroſe from the diſpleaſure which 
his courting this uſurper muſt give to the regent, guardian of king 
OszxeD, who had loſt all kindneſs for him on this account. WIIrRID 
however, having ſome friends in the new miniſtry, got the better, tho 
with ſome difficulty, of this diſpleaſure of BRITHRICE's ; and the bi- 
ſhopric of York being very opportunely vacant at this time by the death 
of Bosa, there was a way opened for the reſtoration of its ancient pre- 
late. To this end BRIOHTwAID, who had been reconciled to him, 
as we have ſeen, took a journey into the North : and at his requeſt, 
the regent, the biſhops, and the abbots of the Northumbrians, and the 
abbeſs ELTLEDA the king's aunt, afſembled at a place near the river 
Nidd, where he and WILTRID gave them the meeting; that this affair 
which had given ſo much trouble to the church might then be finally 
ſettled. | | | 


The archbiſhop, after a ſhort prayer for peace, opened the ſynod ; 
giving an account of the epiſtles to the kings of Mercia and Northum- 
berland, and of the deciſion of the pope and his council in the caſe of 
WiIrRID. Having flouriſhed a little upon the authority of the ſee of 
Rome, and the wiſdom of the determination that had been made there, 
he declared his own reconciliation z and recommended it to the biſhops 
concerned in the diſpute, to acquieſce in reſtoring WiLFR1D to the full 
extent of his former biſhopric and revenues. But neither the pope's, 
nor the primate's authority, was of any weight. The biſhops replied, 
that let the pretence be what it would, they ſaw no reaſon to reverſe 
the decree of Ecrxid and TrzoDort aſſiſted by their predeceſſors, 
which had been fince confirmed by ALFRED, the primate, and them- 
ſelves in council; nor would they conſent to ſuch alteration. - Surpriſ- 
ing as this anſwer may feem to the reader, he muſt remember that it 
came from biſhops of great zeal for the rites and uſages of the Roman 
church; and which is more, of the greateſt figure in the Engliſh hiſ- 
tory for ſome ages. Indeed during the whole controverſy which this 
unruly prelate had been the occaſion of, the moſt eminent Engliſh bi- 
ſhops had been his enemies, in deſpite of the recommendations and in- 
junctions of the fee of Rome. They had not only been his enemies, 
but they had executed their epiſcopal function all along in that which 
had been his dioceſe, and poſſeſſed themſelves. of what he called his 
Juriſdiction and revenues. The famous CuTarztrT, Bos a, EaTT4, 
and his ſucceſſor Joan of Beverly, whoſe figure in the Engliſh hiſtory 
of that age claims the next place to that of CuTazzzT, were the biſhops 
who had uſurped his dignities and poſſeſſions, if the papal determina- 


tions 
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tions were of any validity. There can be no ſuſpicion howeyer that 

men ſo good and great as theſe were, would act in defiance to the 

right and authority of the ſee of Rome, had any ſuch right ſubſiſted. 

But when the letters of pope Joan were produced at the ſynod of Nidd, 

and a compliance with the ſentence of the Roman ſynod enjoined under 

the penalty of degradation, they ſlighted this menace, appealed to the 
authority of their own provincial council, and pronounced the decrees, 
of it unappealable, and not to be changed. Nevertheleſs what they 
would not do in compliance with orders from Rome, they did upon 
another motive. The abbeſs ELTLEDA finding them fo reſolute againſt 
W1Lez1D, declared that the late king her brother made a vow upon 
his death bed to reſtore that prelate ; and in caſe of his death before it 
could be accompliſhed, had left it in charge with BxiTywick. The 
regent confirmed this information; and the biſhops withdrawing to 
conſult upon it among themſelves, they came at laſt to this reſolution, 
that Joan, at this time biſhop of Hexham, ſhould be tranſlated to the 
ſee of York, vacant now by the death of Bosa; and that WILT RID 
ſhould ſucceed at Hexham, and enjoy his abbey of Rippon. Further 
than this they could not be brought, either in compliance with ELLE“ 
Da and the regent, or out of regard to the memory of their deceaſed 
king: and thus ended this affair which had made ſo much noiſe, with 
ſome little intermiſſions, for almoſt W years; and which it was in 
ſome meaſure neceſſary to relate at length, that we may be convinced 
of the ſenſe which the Engliſh biſhops had of the authority of the ſee 
of Rome, contrary to what ſome learned men have endeavoured to 
prove from this very ſtory, It was likewiſe neceſſary to enter into the 
erection of the Northern biſhopricks, the ſucceſſion of the firſt biſhops, 
and the alterations occaſioned by this affair of WIL TAI, to give the 
reader a diſtinct notion of the churches of theſe parts, and by what 
means the archbiſhop of CanTzzzuRY had an opportunity of exerciſing 
his juriſdiction over all . England, contrary to the regulation of pope 
GrtGory. But I go on now with the courſe of the hiſtory, 


The: ſame year in which this diſpute was thus determined in the 
north, died Hzppa biſhop of the Weſt-Saxons ; whoſe dioceſe was 
then divided into two. DaN1zL was made biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
ADHELMUs, nephew to king Ixa, whom we have ſeen employed to 
write againſt the Britons, and the firſt Engliſhman who wrote in Latin, 
was made biſhop of Sherborn in the county of Dorſet. The biſhopric 
of Seolſy, comprehending the kingdom of the South-Saxons, which was 
in a manner ſubject to the king of Weſſex, and which from the time 
that WIL RID had relinquiſhed it had been under the adminiſtration 
of the biſhops of Wincheſter, was at this time filled by Eapzzr its 
late abbot, by the decree of a ſynod held in the kingdom of Weſſex. 
Notwithſtanding all the pains which WIL RID took, and the diſtur- 


bances 
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bances which he occaſioned, to be reſtored again to his honors and 

emoluments, he was not permitted long to enjoy them. About four 

years after he had been in poſſeſſion of the ſee of Hexham, having or- 

dained abbots and ſuperiors and provided for the peace and ſecurity of 

all his monaſteries, he died at Oundle in Northamptonſhire ; where an 

abbey had been founded by him, and was buried at Rippon with great 

funeral pomp. Here then at laſt, after a life of ſeventy-ſix years, 

forty-{ix of which he had been a biſhop, having been expoſed to many 

dangers at home and abroad, and almoſt in continual ſtorms of his own 

raiſing, he was laid to reſt. Notwithſtanding his repeated deprivation 

and baniſhments, the magnificence of his way of living, and the great 

number of monaſteries which he had founded, he left a great deal of 

wealth behind him, which by his will he divided into four parts. The 

firſt and greateſt he bequeathed to the churches of St. Mary and St. Paul 

in Rome, to be offered as gifts for his ſoul ; the'ſecond he gave to the 

r; the third part to the ſuperiors of his monaſteries, that they 

might be enabled to purchaſe the friendſhip of their kings and biſhops; 

and the fourth part he left to fuch of his followers and attendants as 

he had not provided for in his lite time. Of all the prelates which our 

Engliſh hiſtory hath hitherto brought us acquainted with, WIL R 

had the greateſt ſhare of pride and ambition, and was the greateſt lover 

of ſtatelineſs and grandeur. . Nay he was the only prelate that affected b 

to equal the ſtate of kings in a magnificent way of living, with fo large Wl - 

= |: a train of attendants richly habited, and in having his table ſerved in | 

| gold. Whilſt kings were laying aſide the pomp and ſplendour of a 
| crown, to retire with zeal and humility into cells in the habit and ſtate 

of monks, it was with an ill grace indeed that a biſhop was ſtepping Ml 

ſo far out of his character as to rival the pride of kings. This was the - 

predominant paſſion of this prelate, and gave a tincture to all his actions. 

He had parts and learning and virtues which were not contemptible, M 

| baut they were ſullied and diſcredited by his turbulent boiſterous diſpo- g 

H ſition. Neither his mind nor his heart were ſuperior to diſgrace and N= 

| danger, and yet neither funk under them: for it is certain, that he did e 
| not prevent them ſo much by his prudence, as he overcame them by iſ 

| his courage and reſolution. When he was firſt reſtored to his biſhopric 

h and revenues, he retained too keen a memory of thoſe who had contr- 

buted to his deprivation ; and at all times, I am afraid, was too fir 

tranſported with paſſion againſt his enemies, for a chriſtian biſhop. 

From his firſt entrance into the world, he had gone very warmly into 

the diſpute,” on the Roman fide, about the feaſt of Eaſter and the eccle- 

ſiaſtical tonſure : and he valued himſelf more upon the ſervice he did 

| the church in theſe particulars, and in propagating church muſic, and 

the rules of Bznepict, than in teaching the doctrines and duties of 

chriſtianity ; in which however ſometimes he was not wanting. What 

| it is in the make of the human mind, that occaſions ſuch a contrarict) 

| 3 | um 
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in it, I. will ks to others ta determine; but it is certain that not- 
withſtanding the exceſſive pride and haughtineſs of this prelate, far 
above the rank and character of the higheſt, yet he abaſed himſelf in 
ſuch an abject manner on his knees before the pope in his application to 
him, as was going lower than the loweſt. The great zeal which he 
was applauded for, ſeems to have iſſued itſelf more in founding and 
enriching, monaſteries, thro the.indulgence and ſuperſtition of the kings 
whom he was in favour with, than in any duties of his epiſcopal cha- 
racter; and to this, the humour of the times, and his own love of 
grandeur, might poſſibly lead him. He had ſome natural qualities 
very uncommon then in a churchman, which made it eaſy for him to 
ingratiate himſelf with princes and iſtrangers, with whom he had nothing 
to do but to pay and receive the common offices of civility: but he 
was ſo inflexible and ſo haughty:with his own ſovereigns and their no- 
bility, as made it impoſſible for them to love him, impoſſible almoſt to 
bear him. In ſhort. WIIxRID was aſprelate, who with abilities enough 
to be a great man, and with devotion and virtue enough to be a good 
man, was yet ſo carried away by his ruling paſſion of pride and arro- 
gance, that he can be ſcarcely ſaidito have been either. The ex preſ- 


fon perhaps may be very irregular, and yet can find no other that 
better Fah bal character of mind:. ed bas ; LIONS! 1% 


- 


Fay wi oft 10 1% f HN £19 8 2 oog gab 3 5 
gut 1 now go on to obſerve, what a many. inſtances we hw of it 
about this time will not ſuffer ne to paſs by; and that 18% an odd and 
amazing ppinion of the merit arid: holineſs of pilgrimages to Rome; 
which the Eygliſh people, of all ranks and degrees, of every age and 
ſex, laid ſuch a ſtreſs on, as tho it would attone for the neglect of every 
chriſtian virtue. Strange indeed that they ſhould imagine; chat a viſit 
to the tombs of the apoſtles and other good men WhO Had died for the 
cauſe. of CI IST, whieln hade never been recommended} which had 


0 

never been hinted at by: CuRLHnOr his apoſtles; that tllis I fay could 
mn be. al — — which they had-alt declared 
bf fab elly were neceſſary 40: falvation l. But however; it happened! here 
oc In this cale,,as it generally does in eaſes of :ſuch«irrational;zeal, 

tri- thok. got the; on eateſt character of devotion, Who had tlie leaſt gare 
uit may be, of it. Io this humbur it was owing; that the' Engliſh nuns 
op about this time run in great flocks to Rome; but to this it wWas likes 
no ll wile owing, that there were ſew cities in Lombardy, France, or Gaul, 
de- in the middle of this; century in which tlierd mere nöt te be found 
da me; lewd. women of the, Engliſh mation, as Bokryacnbwrites'totthe 
and pcie of CanTgapury;3-candiupon that acebunt recommends the 
8 of ſuppreſſion of of this practice, as. o bad and pernicious conſequence. 
V hat Amongſt. others which this ignorant and unaccountable zeal carried 


ey» wh KeNnzeD. king of the; Mercians, acuompaniedu by Orr fon 
of the Eaſt-Saxon monarch ; a piince of greataibopes, of à graceful 
Vol. I. n perſon, 
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perſon, and in the prime of his youth, who went to Romeand turne4 
monk. That princes croſſed in their expectations and mortified in thei: 
deſigns, or who by miſrule and wickedneſs had made themſelves ob- 
"noxious, ſhould take their leave of the world in this manner, to indulge WH 
their chagrin or to wipe away the odium and attone for the miſchief of 
their adminiſtration, may be eaſily enough accounted for, and ſeem; 
no very bad expedient. But chat princes whoſe qualities would mak: 
them valuable upon a throne, and their government a bleſſing to thei 
people; whoſe ſucceſſion is well eſtabliſned, and who have leiſure and 
inclination to enjoy the advantages of their birth; that theſe ſhou 
diſengage themſelves from their families, and part with their intereſ i 
and their country for a ſtate of reſtraint and mortification, is not more 
ſurpriſing than it is abſurd and culpable. For every ſtation of life ha i 
its proper active duties; and how much ſoever this humour might 
flatter the weakneſs of human nature, it was one of thoſe deluſions of ME 
which piety we ſee is capable. A prince born to a throne, and formed 
by nature and education to govern happily, is as much obliged to con- 
tinue in that ſtation till e diſables or removes him from it, 2 
he is to preſerve his life; and tho by turning monk he may ſhew that 
| he has a fort of humility, yet it is not that which is taught us by rer. 
ſon or religion; and his merit conſiſts more in a fear of doing ill tha 
in a deſire of W good. But I 9⁰ on with che courſe or hg | ior 


| The freq vent nia and Were the Englilh princes, 
made it Gückeult for the biſhops, who could not but ſhare in the cir-· 

cumſtances of the kingdoms wherein they lived, to act as the Rate of 
the church required: and therefore it is no wonder, that the material | 4 
for the hiſtory of ſome years paſt ſhould be ſcanty and imperfect, owing ; 
for the moſt part to the invention of later ages, and better fitted for legend i 
than for hiſtory. . But whilſt ſo little eccleſiaſtical matter is to be found 
at home, both our own and foreign hiſtories make ſome of the Engliſt 
clergy memorable for what they did abroad among the Germans, where 
they preached the goſpel, and others among the Scots and Pitts, whom 
they brought over to the rites and uſages of the Roman church. len- 
ter not however into thoſe particulars, as being ſomewhat foreign to 
my deſign, and becauſe the | van ol nN in 1 was 800 altered 
5 chem at all. n t 
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About this ICE died ta os biſhop" of Shivbornph ew to I. 


king Ina, and who had been formerly abbot of Malenbuty.” By the i der 
direction of a ſynod this learned prelate was employed, ass it has been I Pro 
related, in writing againſt the Britons; to bring them over to the Ro- the 
man feſtival of Eaſter, and to cure thaw of thoſe ſingularities which the 
kept them at a diſtance from uniting with the Rogliſh church. © He che 


likewiſe wrote a book i in proſe and in heroic verſe, in commendation of 
: Vvir- 
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virginity 3 in which it appears that he was not unacquainted with the 
writings'of the fathers, and other monuments of eccleſiaſtical learning. 
He wrote ſeveral other pieces which are loſt, and has a character from 
Bzve'of great ſufficiency as well in polite learning as divinity. But 
| Marwgpuzy goes further, and tells us that this prelate was a great 
maſter of tile ; and underſtood the force and propriety of the Greek, 
and Latin, and Engliſh languages to a great exactneſs. He mentions 
ſeveral tracts which AphELMus wrote relating to verſification, and a 
great many letters which were loſt when the hiſtorian gave this account. 
The fame of his learning, enlarged it may be by the advantage of his 
quality, induced Stxc1vs the biſhop of Rome to invite him over. He 
accepted the invitation before his promotion to the ſee of Sherborn ; 
and amongſt other marks of his holineſs's efteem, his abbey of Malmſ- 
bury was exempted from epiſcopal juriſdiction. This venerable prelate 
is never mentioned” by any of our ancient writers without the higheſt 
praiſes. He is truly worthy, ſays Caupin, that his memory ſhould 
for ever flouriſh, not only in regard of his fndtity but his learning, in 
which he farexcelled all the eccleſiaſtical writers of his time. But not- 
withſtanding his great abilities in his coritroverſy with the Britons, yet 
they ſtill retained their animoſit) towards the Engliſh, and would not 
depart from their ancient rites and uſages. Nay they were ſo far from 
oonforming to what had been eſtabliſhed here, that Bx DE ſays they 
were as warm and fierce as ever in oppoſing the cuſtoms of the whole 
Y catholic.church. - 80 that the formal ſtory of King Ina's marrying the 
daughter of à Britiſn King, uniting Wales and Cornwall by that mar- 
WJ riage-to the _— of Weſſex, and 'afterwards calling a council of 
WT the nobility» and Engliſh biſhops,” wherein tHe intermarriages of the 
ine Engliſh and Britiſh'were agreed upon, looks Hke an ill made tale of a 
nuter date; and ſeems to deſerve as little credit; as what is faid of the 
ſubmiſſion of che Britons to the biſhops of Rome, or to the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury as their metropolitan. Indeed there is no doubt to be 
made but that the Roman ſee hatt conſtituted the archbiſhops, as far as 
in them lay, metropolitans f the Britiſh; as well as of the Engliſh 
churches, and done all that ttiey could to bring them to a fubmiſſion 
to the juriſdiction of both. But this accoutit of Bz yz may let us ſee, 
that the converſation and neighbouthood of the friends and emiſſaries 
of the church of Rome for an hundred and thirty years, had yet made 
no change in the Britiſh church: and notwithſtanding this ſtory of 
Ixa, the inhabitants at this time for che möft᷑ part were a free and in- 
dependant people. For in his great zeal it is obſerved as a particular 
rovidenee by the hiſtorian, that the Britons Who fefülſed to aſſiſt in 
the converſion of the Engliſh; were not by the Engliſhi Brought over to 
the uſages and rites of the Roman church: on the ther Hand, that 
the Scots and Picts who had been inſtrumental in teaching chriſtianity 
to the Engliſh, had been generally brought over by the Engliſh in re- 
turn 


- South-Saxons was all within, the Aae of. Seolſey, —— from the 
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turn to the communion of the church of Rome. About this time the 
Picts had a total overthrow by the army of Osxep the Northumbrian 
king; ; and from that time becoming ſubject to their enemy, a biſhop. | 
ric was founded at Whithern, and PieTELMUs. was the firſt biſhop of 
that ſce. Not long after the Scottiſh monks of the iſland of Iona were 
at length brought over to the Roman uſages by EOBERT a prieſt from 
Ireland who wholly changed the traditions which they had received 
from ** fathers, and taught them * tonſure and d pac ſolemnity 


after the catholic manner. außer 3. 


In this poſture ſtood Sat e of the E Aeli We the dau of 
BricuTwaip archbiſhop of Canterbury. — may ſeem odd, but it is 
true, that tho we have ſeen nothing of this prelate but in the two ſcene 
of depoſing and reſtoring Wirrzip, yet he filled the chair of primate 
and metropolitan thirty-ſeven years. If in the former ſcene be ade 
with too much compliance with the anger of Ar FRED, and conſented 
to a puniſhment that was. too ſevere for WIL TRI D's crime, in the latter, 
which was intended to make him a reſtitution, he might be ſaid to con- 
form too much to the determination from Rome, and to the giving up 
the right and authority of his own Engliſh ſynod, in which none of his 
brethren would join with him. We may conclude therefore I think 
from his conduct in theſe two inſtances, | and from hearing nothing 
more of him in almoſt forty, years that he was primate, that he was 
rather an eaſy, good, quiet man, than an ill- natured, zealous,-or able 
prelate. He was ſucceded in the ſee of Canterbury by TATwẽN, a 
man of conſiderable learning, probity, and underſtanding, who. wa 
conſecrated at Canterbury by four, biſhops; and who without applying 
himſelf to Rome for confirmation, or a pall, which he had not till two 
years after, iminediately entered on the diſcharge of his holy function. 
At this time we have an account in Bsps, of — bilhopricks ſettled 
in the Engliſh churches, under the government of one met tan. 
Of theſe the kingdom of Kent had two, as it has gontinuedi tu: have to 
this day, Canterbury and Rocheſter; the kingdom of the Baſt-Saxons 
had only one, as it has now, at London. The Eaſt-Angles was then 
divided into two, at Dunwich/ and North-Elmham: "Wincheſter and 
Sherborn took in the kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons : but the great * 
dom of Mercia contained five, and theſe were fixed at Liehfield, Le 
ceſter, Sydnaceſter, Worceſter, and Hereford. The, kin gdom. of: th 
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But © whill weare thus obli _ wy Bap with 00  plrrbul an account 
of the ſees at this time in England, he has left us quite in the dark as 
to the ſtate of the parochial clergy. We are told indeed by the pub- 
liſher of his hiſtory from a manuſcript in Trinity hall in Cambridge, 
which I mentioned before, that archbiſhop TrrEODORRE had fet on foot 
the building of churches in towns and villages; beginning to diſtinguiſh 
the bounds and precincts by the name of pariſhes, and procuring a 
grant of the patronage of the churches to ſuch as built them. But 2 
I faid then, as to the dividing of pariſhes, 1 thought was doubtful. 

will explain what I mean. In the account which is given by the 
Dooms-day:book of the ſtate of pariſh churches, there is reaſon enough 
to believe that the right of patronage had its beginning from the bounty 
of thoſe: who had ben the founders of them: and this I take to be the 
reaſon why in recounting the poſſeſſions of the great men in the ſeveral 
pariſhes, and the number of their vaſſals, it is uſually there added, 
© << with the church, and often, © with the third or fourth part 255 
the church.” This directs us not only to the origin of — but 
ſhews us how our pariſh churches began to be erected, ſome by the 
ſole munificence of particular lords for the benefit and convenience of 
their tenants; others by the united charities or ſeparate donations of 
W ſeveral perſons: and ffom hence in aſter- times, ſays Dr. IE, to 
W whom the reader is obliged for this whole account, aroſe che diviſion 
of pariſhes into medicties, and ſometimes: into more portions, and the 
preſentation of diſtinct patrons to each. But tho it is evident that all 
W who were concerned in the converſion of the 'Englith were diligent in 
encouraging the building of chiirches for the public worſhip-of God; 
Was well as Turobonk, yet the total filence of Bxp in his hiſtory; com 
pared with the complaint | he has made in his epiſtle to Ectxr, of the 


want of a clergy ſettled in towns and villages, and of their never a 


el pearing in country places but when called thither'to diſcharge ſome 25 
* the offices of their uncle, affords great reaſon to think that there 18 
0 a miſtake in what is ſaid from this ancient manuſcript. Very probable 
on it is on the other hand, that if the diſtinction of pariſhes Was bes 

gen before this time, it had hitherto made but a little feats ; and at 
ol thoſe few churches which had been erected in towns and villages; w 

e- <bapels or churches of eaſe to the mother churthes'of gre 5 
. (chan proper pariſh churehes: it is prbbable that they had not fixed and 
the ſettled paſtors! in them, but were generally ſu hat front thoſe colle- 
the Ii giate ſocieties which at this time paſſed nider* the generF name of 
care Wi wonaſterics; and that theſe foutidatioris To cxlidſted the Phatity of the 
d at 


ls of parochial inftitutibris, aud thereby" Soltek 
intereſt of religion.” Thus much however is 
tain, that tlie fond "opinions ofthe monaſtic or e ate" life w * 
* much in the laſt century, were grow to fucff a exceſd = 
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, the beginning of this, that the miſchief of them to church and ſtate waz 


become ſo viſible, that Bzps himſelf, who had been bred in them, and 


had all the eſteem in the world for theſe inſtitutions, complains of their 


number and abuſe, and the prevalence of the monaſtic humour, in 
terms of great ſeverity and reproach, Hear what he ſays. The 
« kingdom of Northumberland having had peace eſtabliſhed in it, both 
4 the nobility and the common people laying aſide the exerciſe of their 
te arms, betook themſelves to monaſteries ; and perſuaded their child. 
« ren to accept the tonſure and retire thither too. But whither this 
“will tend time muſt ſhew.” A little time ſo ſhewed what he had 
too much reaſon to fear, that in his epiſtle to EczsrT archbiſhop of 
Vork about four years after, ſpeaking of the multitude who ran into 
monaſteries, this holy monk obſerves, © that for thirty years paſt Our 
ce country hath been infatuated with this mad errour” ; and then in very 
paſſionate terms, and full of concern, he recommends the leſſening the 
number of monaſteries, and increaſing the number of biſhops and ſecular 
clergy to preach the golpel i in country towns and villages, F or there ar 
many villages, ſays he, in the woody and mountainousparts, which for man 
years never {aw the face of a biſhop, and have no preſpyters to inſtruct then 
in the common principles of religion or morality ; and yet every plac: 


f 3 tribut. to their biſhop. In particular he deſires of EBERT, that 


$ clergy f. uld take care to teach the people the apoſtle's creed and 
the Lonp's prayer in their native tongue; for which end he himſelf had 
tranſlated them into. Engliſh, and given copies into the hands of ſeveral 
f the. clergy. But to perfect the great work of ſpreading the thoroy 
ka of the chriſtian religion, this good man informs Eczexn 
that he thought nothing ſo likely, as to — the number of biſhops; 


and to. that end deſires he would recommend it to the king of Nor- 


thumberland and his equpcil, to erect ſeveral new biſhopricks, diffolr- 
ing the monaſteries, , and fixing the ſees in them. By this means, fa 
he, .your own. We Vork, dier jo the, antient model of pope 
GRECORY may be made a metr 5 and if it is neceſſary "th 


lands of other Ce hi, og wage 55 Thus thoſe houſes, of i 


1 which we all Know there are many unworthy, the name of monaſte- 

Biel from ſerving the ends of vanity and luxury may be brought t 
40 at and par a part in the burden e The 
er ta engage the prelate. in this work, he proceeds as follows. 
There are 0 0 and. yer) great foundations af this kind, which i 
= is ane nen d, are neither, profitable tp Gon nor men; for men 
45 are nei trained, in them to le regularly as monk for the honour 

BE Ae nor brought up to arms to defend their country. To take 


19 70 ſuch places and qomvert to biſhop's ſees, is Oo far from be- 
e N . Wan aa ere! tor 
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« ſuch a fault, as it is for a wiſe judge to reverſe a wrong judgment, 
« or a good clerk to correct the errors of a bad ſcribe. It is your duty 
« +heretore, together with the king, to make ſuch regulation of theſe 
« ſocieties as might be moſt for the honour of Gop and the good of the 
« country; leſt by the increaſe of them the force of the 5 ſhould 
« be ſo weakened, that there ſhould not be ſufficient ſtrength to ſecure it 
« from the invaſion of enemies.” Thus far the venerable Br Dt; andthe 
reader will obſerve throwout his ſcheme, that tho ſome monaſteries were 
to be diſſolved, others to be converted into ſees, ſome new biſhopricks 
to be erected and others to be divided, yet he ſends the prelate no further 
than to the king and his council; and ſpeaks of their conduct in this 
buſineſs in ſuch a manner, as plainly ſhews he knew of no 1 20 of 
calling 1 in a foreign pow to their aid, 


Let the cluack of {FONT ic they will une a Kai about the ef- 
fects of the religion and helineks which they taught the Engliſh, in 
ſending ſo many of our Kings and princeſſes into retirement to turn 
monks or abbeſſes; or let the order of Benedictines claim the merit of 
theſe examples and diſpute the honour with them; tho o der it be- 
longs to neither, but to the Seotch monks of Iona, w o always op- 
poſed the rites and uſages of the church of Rome. The account which 
is given of theſe 3 after the Engliſh received the Roman uſages, 
by Bann, who was then in being and lived above fifty years after, may 
reaſonably induce us to leave the parties in the quiet poſſeſſion of their 
fancied merit. There are ſome men, ſays he, who under retence 
e of building monaſteries, procure lands from chat kings which be- 
« come their inheritance ;. and having obtained exemption from all 
« ſecular ſervice, on that account, here they more quietly enjoy their 
« luſts : and yet notwithſtanding the AmlGcpde of monaſteries, there 
« are not places fit for the education of the young n obility, or for men 
* who are aden of the world to retire to; but thoſe that deſign to 

$6, HOO their youth in chaſtity, are obli iged to go abroad for their 
* education, to the prejudice of their-coufitry which wants their fer- 
vice. Beſides thoſe who are educated in them being under no vows 
© of chaſtity; run into ſuch'excefles, ' that they debauch the very wo- 
% men who have vowed chaſtity to Gov.” - There is no ground to 
believe that the corruption of theſe ſocieties was ee or cured, 
till they were involved in the eemmon calamities of the nation. For 
after the death of Bev, and not long before the depredation of the 
Danes, in the epiſſles of Bon Ir ace, that prelate takes notice not only 
of a prevailing debauchery in Ihe Englith 1 in general 1 25 > but gives 
a greatiſhare of it to the religious: Rs -only fay the nuris were 
commonly debauched by che Princes and nobility 5 P e the nuns 
themfehits by the luxury of their attire; and ns wantonneſs of their 


es invited their 'own ſhine, and made uſe df Arts to prepare 
; the 


naſticks and monaſteries of this age: ſome of which no doubt there 


ſeries of learning which the nation had; from whence the celebrated 


throw a great light upon thoſe which followed. Here we ſee how it 
men, when the controverſy aroſe about the celibacy of the clergy: 


for why thoſe inſtitutions. went on ſo ſlowly; and it may be here to 
we haye a key. to the retirement of ſo HAY. kings and re 
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the way to their own diſhonour. The truth of this charge was ſo 
well known at that time, that the reſorming theſe abuſes ſeems to be 
one of the chief reaſons for convening the council of Cloveſhoo; 


which we ſhall find as we go along. Theſe are but a few of the many 
ſevere reflections that are made, by Bzpe, and Box1racs, on the mo- 


were which anſwered the original end of ſuch foundations. The learn 
ing and piety of the venerable hiſtorian who gives this account, and 
who was educated and ſpent his life in one of thoſe ſocieties, ought 
alone to. convince an impartial man, that ſome of them were great and 
uſeful ſchools of learning and religion : they were indeed the only nur- 


* 


foundations which are at this day an * to the Engliſh people took 
their pattern, and had their origin in this or the following age. Thek 
reflexions however were neceſſary to be inſerted, to ſhew how fatally 
men miſtake who pretend, to holineſs and 26a] out of the ways of 
Gon ; and becauſe they not only afford us a proſpect of this age, but allo 
came to paſs, that the monaſteries were generally protected by married 


here we ſee that the parochial clergy were yet unſettled, and the rea- 


© Whoſoever looks backward, and fees what prov the. = Engliſh had 


EI T7 3 | 
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55 he 2 of the ſtate, — the fin, oy inour lich, led ſuch 
numb ers of our princes. and nobility to bury themſelves in religious 
hovles, . They. were the fears of a good man for his country, hen he 
Was => about to quit it; for in the year, in Which: this epiſtle was 
wrote. to Ecnrar, died, this great hiſterian Bxpn, in the! fifty-ninth 
75 Far gf { his age; after he had wrote more than all-the-authors. of hi 
fab 1 ” The, place of his birth, was a little village in the il « 
neiglibo Url 0 Durham; O called Farrow, near the mouth of 
the river Tyne; and the ſeat of a monaſtery founded about that time WM «c 
by Byxspier,, as it hath, been related. Who his parents were, or of i « 
That condition, we have no account. They were probably poor, and iſ « 

l ng deprived. of them both, in his infancy, 5 kindred recommended I << 

me being but ſeven, years, old, to the care and diſcipline of the abbot, f « 
4 

cc 


to. 


Ne 7 Weremouth on the other fide the river. His youth. 


l Jays Y Were here ff 8 in rern and ee. under the care and 
* inſtruction cc 
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inſtruction! of this renowned eccleſiaſtic; till he came to he capable of 
profeſſing that diſcipline under which he had been hred. He was 
then committed to the government of Col BRD, in the new. built 
monaſtery. af Ja ROW, the place of his nativity; from whom he re- 


ceived the monaſtical habit. What particular maſters he found there 


capable; of giving him that learning which made him the wonder of the 
age he lived in, we are no where informed: But the great and noble li- 
brary which Bent p1ct' had provided for his monaſteries at an immenſe 
expence, as Bx DE deſcribes it, may give us ſome idea of the abilities 
of the maſters which he likewiſe furniſhed, to make it uſeful to the, 
ſcholars who reſided there. There is however no great neceſſity; of. 
ſuppoſing the maſters to be very eminent, to produce ſuch a diſciple, 
when his own extraordinary capacity and the library which he had re- 
courſe to, are conſidered. When he was once taught the rudiments, 
of learning, it was eaſy. enough for him, thus, furniſhed. and thus en- 
dowed, to make the reſt of his way himſelf. He had however, made 
ſo great a progreſs in learning, and was in ſuch eſteem for his piety 
and goodneſs of heart, that in the twentieth year of his age, at the re- 


WH commendation of his abbot he was admitted to the order of deagon,. 


r 


pope 
mentioned, to aſſiſt his holineſs in ſome eccleſiaſtical diſputes that were. 


carrying on then at Rome, The pope's epiſtle is extant in Baxon1vs;: 
and as it does ſo much honour to BEE, to whom I am o much 
obliged for the beſt and moſt authentic materials of this hiſtory hither- 
to, I hope the reader will forgive my inſerting it. The part concern 
ing him is this. We do likewiſe exhort thy piety, as becomes, one 
&* who has a true zeal for the advancement of the holy church, that 
e ſince there have been of late raiſed here certain difficulties in eccle- 
© ſiaſtical points of great weight, the examination and ſolution of 
** which cannot be long delayed, thou wouldſt not fail to afford. thy 
** devout obedience. to our requeſt, and without delay to ſend hither to 
* the ſhrines of my lords St. PzTzz. and St. Paux, princes. of the. 
* apoſtles, - the religious ſervant of . Gon; BR DE, Aa venerable. prieſt. of 
* thy. monaſtery, that he may here appear in our preſence: and do 
© not' doubt but as ſoon, as the, ſaid articles fall by! Gop's aſſiſtance 
* befolemnly determined, he:ſhall ſhortly return to thee in ſafety. I 
* do the more confidently deſire this from thee, becauſe I do not 
doubt but whatſoever he ſhall contribute to the general good of the 
* church, will be profitable to thee and to all committed to thy charge.” 
Vol. I. 8 P p 1 Tho 


a» Pas; 3 


tempt that we have in this way; and has ſerved for the foundation of i 


cholsox makes his apology, by ſaying, that ſo little truth was to be 


d 
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'Fho he did not go to Rome upon this invitation, yet we have very 
little account more concerning him till his death. But what account 
can be given of the actions of a religious man and a ſtudent, more than 
that he paſſed his whole time between his devotion to Gop, his ſacred 
learning and writings, and teaching others? and thus much he ſays of 
himſelf in the poſtſcript to his hiſtory. His works, which are printed 
in eight volumes in folio, make it impoſſible for him to be feen much 
in the active parts of life; eſpecially if we conſider, how great a part 
of his time, his daily attendance on pſalmody in the church, and other 
regular obſervances in the monaſtery, would require. He had many 
diſciples which flocked to him from all parts of the nation; to whom 
he red lectures even in his laſt ſickneſs every day. He had a happineſs 
that deſerves, and indeed that ought to bound the nobleſt ambition of 

good men of learning, to continue dictating to his ſcholars, and doing 
Dinething towards inſtructing and amending an ignorant and corrupt 
world till within a few hours before he died. His laſt work in which 
he was occupied, was a collection of memorable paſſages out of gt. 


Isrboxx, and tranſlating the goſpel of St. Joan into the Engliſh tongue, 
for the benefit of the church. His eccleſiaſtical hiſtory is the farſt at- 


all the hiſtories that have been written of the ſame period of time. 
He has been charged with ſome partiality in it towards the Engliſh, to if 
the prejudice of the Britons; and the charge is not . — e | 
leſs; but this is not much to be wondered at. The greateſt 

to this work, and indeed the only fault to be found in the man, is 
His mixing With it ſuch falſe and abſurd tales of miracles, which 1 | 
no exiſtence any where but in the zeal and ignorance of the age. 
this I can acquit him methinks of impoſture or inſincerity, any Fete 
than in giving them upon the reports of common fame, when he had 
too much ſenſe ſurely to believe them real: and for this biſhop Ni- 


had of the ſaints of thoſe days, that there was a ſort of neceſſity of fi. 
ling up books of that kind with ſuch pleaſant legends, as the chat of 
the country or a good invention would afford a man. Beſides his hi 
tory, his commentaries upon the ſcripture, and his | theological 
tracts, there are ſeveral treatiſes in his works on the arts and 2 ; 
as Grammar, Arithmetic, Aſtronomy, Natural Philoſophy, Chronology, 
and Ethicks. It is impoſſible for a man who wrote ſo much, and who 
ſpent ſo much time in monaſtic exerciſes, to be very profound in his 
learning or very exact and accurate in his ſtile; but he was a prodig 
of learning for the age in which he lived. His induſtry and Able 
were greatly miſſed in the ages following; and all notice of public 
tranſactions was in a manner buried with him. The pope it is ſaid 
gave him the name of venerable, for his uncommon ſkill in the Greek 


and Latin languages, and for his piety and modeſty. The firſt 0 
title 
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üitled him to the higheſt dignities and offices in the church; and the 
laſt kept him all his life in the loweſt. He might certainly have 

made choice of whatever abbey, of whatever biſhopric he pleaſed; 

but he:choſe to ſubmit to the drudgery of an hiſtorian and an author 
for the fake of the public, in the mean ſtation of a monk, in one of 
the remoteſt corners of the world. Poſterity owes much to his me- 

mory on this account; and the age he lived in had obligations to him 

Bzpz Had abilities and qualifications to have enlarged them, if he had 
been produced upon the ſtage, and had not confined himſelf to the 
part of a prompter behind the ſcenes. The integrity of his heart was 
as great as the capacity of his head; and from his epiſtle to EGRRERT 
ſo often quoted, we may ſay, I think, that his courage was ſo equal to 
them both, that had he been ſettled in the primacy, or in a great epiſ- 
copal character, to have had the direction of church affairs, the | 
of religion, I am perſuaded, would not have been ſo lamentable as he 
repreſented it in his hiſtory, and in that epiſtle, at his death. Hiſto- 
rians attached to truth upon the nobleſt principles are fallible, ſays my 
lord Boiincsroks, and may ſlide ſometimes into involuntary error, 

If therefore we will pardon, and we ought to do fo, the partiality of 
Bzpx in ſome inſtances for his countrymen, and his mixing with truth 
the tales of falſhood which were. not of his own invention, but mixing 
them perhaps in conformity with the humour of the age he lived in, 
we ſhall meet with nothing to find fault with in him, as a man, 2 
churchman, or an hiſtorian. I have dwelt perhaps too long upon 
his article; but we owe almoſt every thing to him for the light we 
have of theſe early times; and I fhall not ſoon come to a character on 
which I may dwell with ſo much pleaſure. In ſhort, in all the ſeven 
centuries: we have gone thro, he was the greateſt eccleſiaſtic that we 
have met with; formed by his intellectual accompliſhments natural 
and acquired, to have made the greateſt figure on the theatre of the 
church, and yet drawn away by the humility. and the invincible mo- 
deſty of his temper from ever appearing on it at all. NA 


Whether it was the life and ſpirit which this great man gave the na- 
tion; or the emulation betwixt the Faro of THREODORRE and. thoſe of 
the Scots, and the controverſy. yet freſh in the Engliſh churches ; or to 
what elſe the learning which at this time | prevailed was owing, it 
is not eaſy to determine. But to whatever cauſe it is to be aſ- 


eribed, it is certain that the remains we have of the end of the laſt 


century and the beginning of this, have a taſte of letters that is no 
where elſe to be met with in the Engliſh writers before the Norman 
conqueſt... But the labours of ApyeLMvs, Cor AED. ESET, Buoy, 
and EDD1vs, who all lived about this time, fo. exhauſted the genius of 
the Engliſh-nation, that except CLEMENS, and Arcuixus b 75 under 
a | GBERT, 


| tians of the following ages; 3 2 li ght * fo remote from the mat- 


been one province, and had no other metropolitan but the--archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. To this the enterprizing genius of that prelate, and 


| were contented with the bare title of biſhop, without applying to the 


were ſucceſſively biſhops of York, were men of great piety and hu- 


ing more ambition, or affecting power and grandeur more than his 
p redeceſſors, took the advantage Which his birth and alliance gave 


cured the pall with the archliie piſcopal dignity according to G Gk CORV's 


” 
1 * 


the pall in imitation of the emperors, is uncertain; but che errbelt ac- 
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Eoptr, and who afterwards made a great figure in France, we find 
nothing like them in the ſucceding ages, till the invaſion of the Nor 
mans esche the ſpirit of this age to life again. Our hiſtorians till 
that period ate ſo few, their accounts are ſo imperfect, To: fabulouʒ 
and confuſed, that all the light we have into the latter part of this'cen- 
tuty, the ninth, tenth, and eleventh, is chiefly» owing to the hiſto- 


ters of fact, ſo often obſeured, 400 at beſt uncertain, that ane cannot 
enter into the flory of chem without uneafimeſs and: feaf. Th fame 
year with BE DEN died Tarwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, he held 
the primacy ſo little à time, and was fo little ee ok rf ex ent hi 
authority as metropolitan; that there is no ſaying; more a pre- 
late, thaw what the hiſtorians ſaid at. his advancement, that he was a 
man of probity and Undlerſtanding. He was fucceded by 3 
Mus, a prieſt of the dioceſe of Londen; who! r. .. pale _ 
and Was conlscrated 70 Sund che third. 7 fit 7 coin! 
ein 13; 21 bs 3 1 
From the union of he nivches ls 1 til about this 
time, all that part of Britain which was poſſeſſed by the Engliſh had 


the depofing of WIIF AID contributed. Had this Iaſt continued in the 
ſee of Yo he would no doubt have'obtained the pall, and. by that 
means put a ſtop to TnEODORE's extending his Jurikdifton over: England, 
But the digni of archbiſhop of York, and mttropolitan f the 

north, had vaniſhed with Paulixus. After that prelate 2 left Nor- 
labeling.” and the inhabitants had deſerted from the faith, the 
monks which Oswar had ſent for from Scotland tc inſtruct thein 


pope for the pall whoſe juriſdiction they did not acknowlege. Wil- 
RID ſucceding the laſt of theſe, and having been depoſed, thebiſhop- 
ric of the Northumbrians was divided into 9 ; which was aà freſh 
obſtacle to the metropolitical authority, as the ſee was ſa much di- 
miniſhed. Beſides Bos a, JohN, and WIL RID the ſecond, who 


mility, who thought of nothing Iſs dn of aſpiring to fach; honou- 
rable and A titles. But ECERT who now prefided in that 
dioceſe, whilſt his brother was on the Northumbrian throne; hav- 

im in conjunction with his learning and perſonal merit, and pro- 


model. Tow early the biſhops of Rome took up this uſage of ſending 


count to be relied on, is in the epiſtles of GrtGoRY'the great, Where 
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it is plain tlie giving the pall was intended onlytas a mark of honour 
and reſpect.—- 1 he pall therefore dent to (EcnsRT;, was not to make 
that prelate an ,arehbiſhop, or to erect a metropolitical Juriſdiction; 
but as an [honorary enam. the character he wab : poſſeſſed of, 
arid ob; the. dignity the ſee of York was advanced to by the king 
and council, in purſuance of Bzpx's advice. He had all the right to 
his chlaracter that the authority of the church could give him, beſbre 
he received his pall from Rome and were this a place for it, I could 
caſily make it appear; that all the ſucceding i f England, 
for NEAT: Four, hundred: Fears after, acted upon 1013 perform- 
ing all the functions of the arehiepiſ — oilde * they received 
their palls:- | Lawzencs and — maroon this time, and many 
after. neyer had any pall, yet daubtleſo Werd as true and authori- 
tative archbiſhops as thoſe W had: and Paulixus, tho he had 
been dignified with: the! pall,. yet lived many. years afterwards, ; and 
died, a private hiſhop, as we, have ſeen. {But after all, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſent to, EBT and done of his corte in 
the ſee wa Vork, and the title of archbiſhop given to: them by. our 
hiſtorians of that time, -yet-ther is great 3 to believe that chat 
archbiſhopric was fever perfectly ſettled till aſter the N orman conqueſt: 
It would have been injpertinent and inexcuſable to haue dwelt ſo long 
upon this: article, had it not been to give tlie reader a juſt idea of the 
ſtate of the Engliſh church, by betting him fee that thergfving and re- 
ceiving/ of the pall, was yet chovpht coiliſtert witli the authority of 
a free and independant ks, and that tho the Engliſi nation was 
— — of the rites and uſages of the Rbmans, yet it 
— — to that ſee, but what -was founded on gratitude 
and eivility, and conſiſtent with the power Which the canons of the 


firſt. general councils aloied, en nitichal en in chriſtendom. 


on Juan 10 wil = par 31 vv. 

A Jitele tima 3 — e lhewed the ſenſe 6: the 
Engliſh church more upom tfiis ſubject. For No rfatus, ſuc- 
ceſſor to TAT WIE in the primacy, dying in the year ſeven hundred 
and fortyʒ CorunAH biſbop! f Hereford, was tranſlated to the ſee 
of Canterbury in his room. In a few years: aſter his advancement, he 
convened a ſyhed at Cloveſhoo, now called Cliff. near Rocheſter, 
which was compoſed; of twelve Engliſh pfFlates; at: which were pre- 
ſent ErizLzalp, king of the Merciàns, 'and many: of the nobility; as 
wellbas ſeueral inferior elergyꝰ . The canons f this council ſeem to 4 
very well digeſted, and to have a ſpirit of ſeriouſmeſs arid u 
much ſuperior to: the age. Inſtead of aſſerting that the unity of the 
catholie church. conkifted)in. 5 wang with: the eburgh of Rome and a 
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fubmiſſion to its authority, ih the ſecond canon it is determined, (e that 
the prelates and clergy: ſhould keep a good correſpondence with each 
= < other without flattering applications to any perſon, as the-ſervants 
| &©-of> one lord and the -fellow-labourers in the fame goſpel 5 ſo that 
| & however ſe ed by diſtance of place, they may nevertheleſs be 
© united in the ſame judgment, and ſerve Gop in one ſpirit in the ſame 
ſyllable do we find here, or in any other deeree of the church of Eng- 
land, of union or ſubjectiqm to the ſee of Rome i on the contrary by 
the clauſe againſt flattery on the ſcore of eccleſiaſtical diſtinction, they 
ſeem” to guard againſt that ſubmiſſion th the papal chair, which was at 
that: time attempted among the Franks, by BONIFACE archbiſhop of 

Mentz, and recommended by him to>CuTHpeRt: Nor was the ſenſe 
of this ſynod leſs expreſs againſt his advice, with relation to the autho- 
rity: of provincial ſynods. For as BO AC had afferted the regular 

 eourſe' of proceedings in church affairs, to be aj oppeat from Private 

bilbops to tlie metropolitan, and from him in caſe of difficulty to the 

biſhop: of Rome, this council decrees in ſo many words © that ſuch 

4 affairs as private biſhops could not determine in their reſpective dio- 
<' cefes, ſhould be brought to the proyincial council, and be adj 

| « -by the archbifhop and his ſynod.“ It was therefore plainly the in- 

tention of tis ſynod, to check the new and ill-grounded error of Bo. 

cr Len; and?to'fertle the diſcipline of the church on the ſame footing 

it had been ſettled before by the council of Nice. For' ſo far was the 

church. of England from allowing the biſheps of Rome to rehear a iſ 

cauſe; which had been determined in its provincial councils, much leſs Mi 

to remoye one from thence by appeal, that it appears from the-council i 

of Clarendon, as we ſhall fee further on, that there was no appeal 

from the archbiſhops, but in ſome cafes,” to the court of che king: on 

the contrary it was received as a part of the law of England, that no 

biſhop could go out of the ifland without leave of the king and that 

the pope could ſend no legate hither but upom the king 's particular 

deflre. But to return to tlie council of Noyefoe. Whilft they were 

thus careful to preſerve the authority of the Engliſh church, they were 

not unmindſul to do right to the truſt which God had put into their 

hands: and among many excellent regulations for the biſhops, clergy, 

an people, che advice of BDR to Eczrer was approved : the clergy 

rant 947" learn the creed and Lozd's prayer in the Engliſh tongue, 

and to teach them to their congregations 3 they were required to ex- 

plain to them the offices of baptiſm and the Loap's ſupper, and to be 

vonſtant themſclves, and encourage the people to be conſtant in their 

attendance on the communion; to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of 

the holy ſcriptures; and thoſe that did not underſtand Latin were to 


| pray in che vulgar tangue; a due obſervance of Sunday was alſo recom- 
| mended, an ſeveral TR about alms and penance were {ct to 7 
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the aſſiſtance np in his epiſcopal affairs from the 


| of CUARtAs the 
che founder of theiſchogls in Parjs, ſo defſervedly eminent in after ages. 
J There is nothing related of GuTryuzBET by Which his character png 
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Thus ended this neil, much to the honour of the Engliſh nation; 
tho it was Proper no other than a provineial ſynod 5' becauſe neither 
Ecnxzz. archbiſhop of -York, nor any of the Nonhumgbrjan, biſhops, 
were preſent at it; owing perhaps to; the independanee of their king 
dom on that of the- Mercians, which hadl at that time the ſovereigu v 
riſdiction over all the ouſly or 0 a een heomnencther Kings.” 
(13D Aus 10 bs 
From this time to Ihe lets = of a eiglub aneh when N 
whole kingdom of. Mercia was taken out. of the province of Canterbury, 
and the cantroyerfies/about- the: warſhip af images diſturbed the Eng- 


ih church; there is little elſe of hiſtory to — — the reader with, 


but the-wiſerics of war and the changes it brought about, except what 


relates to the ſucdeſſions and deaths. of the. clergy; and theſe, it will 
not bean 
5 of the death of CUTHfERT archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 


pardonable, I believe, to omit. I ſhall juſt take notice how- 


way 
fucceded by BBIGWIN, a natine of Saxony of a noble family and great 
learning and piety z. cha filling che ee ſee but * three 


Fears had Lauer ſr his fuccefor, About the ſame titne died Ec+ | 


BERT archbiſhop ol Vork, with the reputation of a great collector of 
books, a great — and uhich is af much greater uſe and impor 
tance, a wile, a god, and uſeful prlste. Me haye ſeen. e ther Ja 
been mentioned ; -and be. had the: good Jortune! to be educated under 
one of the gicatelt men of h age, Ach“ the tutor and favourite 


great af Fmnge, and if we dd not Hatter our vation, 


learnt, any furtberithan Ius convening thexouncil of Gloueſhoo aboye- 
mentioned; nor of EczzxT, more than his procuring the power and 
rank of metropolltah, which had been loſt tothe fre of Yark : and in- 
deed thiers ave no traces of any ok ur churchmen,. greator little, among 
our hiſtorians af that time, walls of their acceſſion to epiſcopal digni- 
ties, and their leaving them a their deaths. Except-ueh changes as 
theſe, ecclabaſtical>alqirs cop bi pin oye oh poſture till ſome 
alterations in the ſtate eee change in the govern- 
ment of the cu¹,, OLE, a terpriaing prince, Was 
advanced to the kingdam of Merda abo middle of this century 

end as his 6 dpirit.cygaged him in frequent wars with the 
Weſt-Saxons oils other kingdoans' of the heptarchy, * 
mc! pard E Jo his ſueceſſes engaged him in nem 
1 che ides he had formed of his % n 
Power and conduct. This reſtleſs fpirit, confined by no moral conſi- 
derations, gaye ve beginning to a deſigu of wahdmabving the church within 
his kingdom from a ſubjedion to - ſee of Canterbury g and to mabe 
W as he 'was humſelf. To chis end he obliged * 


— — — 


kingdom; and having inveſted the prelate with an archiepiſcopal title 1 


the archbiſhop, does not 


naceſter in the latter kingdom, and the biſhops of "Helmham: and Dun- 


at the afſernbligs, they ſhew that they [looked pon it in that light; 
_ redlaring6bthat they ſubſcribe to it as to a 
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to pay obedience to the ſee of Lichfield which was the metropolis of his 


ande dignity, to give the better grace to it, he ſent to ApANN who 
then filled the papal chair, and procuted a pall for his new archbiſhop, 
He, wanted n authority for what he had done; he only thought by 
that means to give arr eecleſiaſtical colour to it; and therefore when 


. the Engliſh biſhops, in an epiſtle afterwards to Lo, found fault with 


ADRIA N for Siving countenatice to this partition of the primacy,” they 
charged him only with confirming gr ruin g what Or rx had 10 
In * anſwer of pope Leo he is ſo far: acknowledging that his 
predeceſſor had erected Lichfield into an — ke {ce;;.that he 
tells them all that the pop did in that affair, was no more than ſend- 
ing a pall to the new archbiſhop. upon che delirv of. king Orr x And the 
nobility and biſhops of England; and who would have been; nnetro- 
politan without it. Orr had a ſpleen to gratify agaimiſt LA ker; in 
leſſening the juriſdiction of the ſee ef Canterbury, beſides the ambition 
and inquietude of his o natural temper: and che even charged him 
to the pope wich holding a ſecret correſpondence with Cities the 
great, and engaging to that prince tliat i he would make a deſrent on 
England, he would open a paſſage for the troops and aſſiſt the enter. 
prize.” Whether this was a. real, or only: a pretended objection againſt 
: but not long aſter this partition of 
the primacy  Canterbary; "Orr azhaving. invaded the kingdom of the 
EaſteAngles and made it tributary and dependant, he laid that as wel 
az>ithe kingdom of Mercia into the new province of Lichfield; by 
which means the biſhops? of Hereford, Worceſter, Leiceſter, and Syd- 


— became Fulfraganstoths EPR that ſee. 
bas 1 , c g. og ad andi dom Tua οο,’ lo ꝛ%n. : banc 
-ci About is time Garacks biſhop of Oftia; Pe Rs eee * 
Miop'of: Tedif t Italian prelates, leur into Brgtand;: : withithe cha- 
raRur of Jepates from ApRTAN pope of Rome; bringing letters from him 
40zſeveral; I not all the kings of the heptarchy. One of them tra 
weld particularly into Northumberland, where OswiaL b. was king 
And EAN SATB archbiſhop p ef. Vork; who ſummoned a meeting of the 
+Þiſhops ande nobility, in eh ſeveral propoſitions felating to faith and 
diſcipline Werd offered; to which all Engliſſt Sonſented. He del- 
wvered his ſentiments by way of advice and in the fubſcriptions to it by 


the archhiſhep, biſhops; nobility; abbots, and lower clergy, who were 
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ous catholit paper 
Approve theſen wholſome advicest *\ Theſe mblies being difolred 
Throrhrx er qeined his brother le che kingdom of Mercia, who 
wasToncerting ratters with Orr a3 and theſe adh ices chius:aſſented and 
1 ton Northumberland, were digeſted vat. laſt under twent] 
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heads, 
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heads, and paſſed at a national council of the ſeven kingdoms at Cal- 


cuith, where king Orra particularly was D They were ſub- 
ſcribed by this king, by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the new arch- 
biſhop of Lichfield, and eleven other biſhops, ſome of: whoſe names 
and even their ſees are not known by our hiſtorians. - At this council 
LAuBERT ſtrenuoufly oppoſed the archiepiſcopal power of the ſee of 
Lichfield ; but the matter having been ſettled before between Orya and 
the court of Rome, the primate was obliged to yield up a part of his 
province as abovementioned. This diminution of his authority ſat very 
Fay upon him; he omitted nothing that he could do; he ſpared 
neither coſt nor labour to aſſert the dignity of his ſee, and to repreſs 
the covetouſneſs of his enemies. He. ſent ſeveral appeals to Rome; 
but finding that the power and the preſents of Orra preyailed, he de- 
termined to quit his ſee, and did accordingly remove into, France, till 
ALcvinvs by his perſuaſion brought him back again. The pretence of 
ſending theſe legates was to enquire into the ſtate of the Engliſh church, 
and by convening ſynods to confirm them in the faith: but if all cir- 
cumſtances are conſidered, this will appear to be but a, pretence; and 
that the true motive was, under an appearance of obliging Orga, by 
intlriidating the archbiſhop and colouring the deign of that pride in 
dividing his province, to extend the papal juriſdiction over, the church 
of England; which was far from ſubmitting to it at that time in the 


- 


ret Oh 
At the latter abo 
of images, which for above ſixty years paſt had occaſioned a ſchiſm in 


improper to go a little back, and obſerve the riſe, the ſteps, and conſe- 
de he goſpel di- 
. Vol. I. R 1 recting 
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reding us to din Gov in ſpirit and in truth, was underſtood by the 
apoſtles and firft chriſtians not only to exclude the rites of the « ceremo- 
mal law, but to be infinitely more inconſiſtent with the {ymbolica 
-worſhip of the Gentiles, by images and viſible repreſentations : and 
therefore as they endeavoured to aboliſh the ritual law appointed for the 
Jews, ſo they did all they could, to deliver the world from the loy 
and mean conceptions of Gop, dag the undue manner of worſhipping 
him in uſe among the Gentiles ; and they were ſucceſsful we know in 
both: The uſe of images by this means was not only univerſally laid 
aide, wherever the chriſtian religion flouriſhed, but was alſo eſteemed 
a direct violation of the rule of worſhip which the goſpel had preſcribed, 
In this manner things continued till the inundations of the northern people 
in the fifth century reſtored paganiſm here ina great meaſure as well as in al 
the weſtern nations. This judgment, which ſhould have made the biſhops 
and chief chriſtians wiſe to holineſs and devotion, had a different 488, 
quence, and put them upon ſtudying the ways of wiſdom out of the ways 
of Gop : and hence it came to pals that in the converſion of theſe peo- 
| ple, as we have ſeen by the letters of Gzzcory the great to Aus rmx, 
they were permitted to bring ſome of their pagan rites into the <hriſtian 
church. © Theſe barbarians having driven out learning, thrown don 
churches, and for the moſt part deſtroyed the clergy of the weſtern 
nations by the wretched circumſtances they were reduced to, we are 
not to wonder, that the clergy in the two following ages became par- 
takers of their ignorance and barbarity ; ; and fo permitted them to bring 
the uſe of images when they were converted into the chriſtian, church. 
There-is no ground to doubt, that this was the original of fach an ab- 
ſurd and idolatrous cuſtom ; nor can we deny that the ſuperſtition which 
brought them in at firſt, grew up ſo faſt, that in the beginning of the 
eighth century the welt of images was introduced. My deſign 
does'not allow me to ſhew the progreſs of the controverſy which ti 
ſu uperſtition occaſioned in the empire, till by many tumults and fac- 
tions, and the exerciſe of military force, a council was called at Nice 
in ſeven hundred eighty-ſeven ; who © pronounced anathemaes againſt 
ce all the breakers of images, againſt all that call images by the name 
cc of idols, or apply the texts of ſcripture againſt idols, to "he images 
cin uſe among chriſtian churches ; or that refuſe to pay adoration of 
© honour to them.” CfaxLES the great having ſent a copy. of this 
council to Orra king of the Mercians, the Engliſh biſhops, to whom 
it was communicated, were extremely offended at their proceedings 
about the worſhip of images ; declaring it contrary to the faith, and a 
doctrine to be abhorred by the whole catholic church. Nor. did their 
reſentment. ſtop here. They prevailed upon Arculxus, mentioned 
| before, 'to write againſt it; owning the work when it was finiſhed, and 
| cauſing it to be ſent in their names to CHARLEMAIGN. This is the 
| account | which is given us by M. WiSTMINSTER,, in the Ms 5 
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hundred ninety-three: and it is not without ground, if we add, that 


the zeal of the [Engliſh church aſſiſted by the labours of Alculxus, 


was greatly inſtrumental in confirming Craruts the great, and the 
French and German biſhops, in the ſame opinion againſt the worſhip 
of images. | n Ty, TN. 
The doctrine of relicks publiſhed by the canons of the fame council 
of Nice, is no leſs ſurprizing and unaccountable than that of image 
worſhip. - It is therein decreed, ( that all ſueh churches” as had been 
cc conſecrated without relicks, ſhould have relicks introduced with'the 
ee ſolemnity of public prayers, and depoſited in them; and alſo that 
ce all thoſe biſhops ſhould be depoſed who ſhould for the future preſume 
«| to conſecrate any new churches without them” ; a doctrine that in 
time let a thouſand ſuperſtitions into the church, and opened a way to 
infinite impoſtures of a ſcandalous kind; ſuch as the faints themſelves, 
if they had any knowlege of the ſtate of things below, would look upon 
with abhorrence. ' The opinion of relicks, tho diſtinguiſhed by this 


canon, was not a new one; it had crept into the church above an age 


before this council, and we have ſeen Gregory the great appointing 
them to be depoſited in the Engliſh churches: but their validity to A 


conſecration, and the penalty for diſuſing them at fuch a ceremony, 
were never heard of before. Upon this canvaſs, the grimaces of holi- 


neſs which were likely to charm the common people, were embroidered 


by the monks with great zeal : indeed they were never backward in 
what would acquire wealth and the fame of piety to themſelves; and 


therefore embraced this ſort of devotion with ſo much warmth, that 
CHarLss the great takes notice of their running up and down the 
world with the bones and relicks of ſaints, and under the umbrage of 
this kind of zeal uſing many indirect and ſhameful means of gettin 

money. But notwithſtanding his directions to the biſhops to ſuppre 

theſe wicked practiſes, yet the devotion of relicks grew up apace, and 
extended itſelf with the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the times from 
henceforward to the Engliſh church. Thus about this time king Or#4; 
pretending that the place where the body of ST. Arzax lay, had been 
diſcovered to him in a viſion, in order to give the better reputation to 
his dream, cauſed the archbiſhop of Lichfield, together with two of 
his ſuffragans, to meet him at the town which had taken the name of 
that ſaint, in order to ſearch for his relicks. Superſtition and curioſity 

drew great erouds together; and aſter a ceremony and devotion ſuitable 
to the | occaſion, the relicks of the good man, who had reſted above 


| hve, hundred years in his grave were found, it is ſaid, according to the 


viſion. Some bones or other, it is certain, I. believe, were taken es! 
and that they might be depoſited with greater honour; à ſhrine-of go 
inlaid with pearl was prepared with all the advantages whieli wealell 
and art could give it, in which they were incloſed; great devotions 
. 99 Were 
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were paid to the relicks, and many miracles pretended to be wrought 
by them. But this did not fatisfy the ſuperſtition and the zeal of Or- 
rA: he erected the monaſtery of ST. ALBA x's to the memory of that 
holy martyr; and having endowed it with great riches and granted 
many immunities to it, that he might conſummate the honor of this 
new foundation, he went away to Rome, to obtain of pope Ab RIAN a 
confirmation of theſe privileges, and in particular, an exemption of it 
from the juriſdiction of the bilhop. Whilſt he was at Rome, he took 
occaſion to viſit the ſchool which had been erected there for tlie edu- 
cation of the Engliſh ; and for the better ſupport of it granted an year 


charity of a penny from every houſe in his kingdom: this payment he 
appointed on the firſt of Auguſt in honor of the day on which the re- 


mains of ST. Al AN were ſaid to be diſcovered; which being the day 
at Rome called ST. PzTzx's ad vincula, it was from hence; fays Sir H. 
SPELLMAN, that the payment which Orea granted acquired in time 


the name of Peter-pence. We are told by Poripons VIX HY who 


was a collector of this charity above ſeven hundred years aſter, that 


Orr in this donation only imitated the charity of Ina the famous king 


of the Weſt-Saxons; whom the reader remembers to have Haid aſide 
the purple, and to have travelled to Rome and turned monk. T bis 


donation was made about ſeventy years before that of Oy; and if 
M. WzsTMINSTER ſays true, that it was at that time called Romeſeot 


or Peter-pence, the conjecture of Sir H. SrEILMANA muſt be wrong 
and the payment took its name from ST. PETER, to the uſe of whoſe 
church it had been granted. MarTHEW Pais ſays, that beſides this cen- 
tribution. he endowed the ſchool of the Engliſh very largely, which 
Ix a had formerly founded for the education of his Engliſh ſubjects who 


ſhould repair there; either out of devotion to the tombs of the apoſtle 


and ſaints, or to improve their minds in the ſtudy of ſacred learning. 


But be this as it may. There is no doubt but that a charity Was granted 


by the Engliſh princes, which in time extended to the Engliſh lation; 
and the reaſon of this charity ceaſing by thoſe noble and nwnificent 
rovifions for learning, which for many ages ſince have been the pecu- 
hp of this country, the biſhops of Rome took this charity to 
themſelves. - Hence, according to the way of ſpeaking which HII Dz- 
BRAND firſt taught the flatterers of the Roman greatneſs, this: charity 
came in time to be called a tribute, and England a ſee of the papacy : 
and yet if Ina, and Orra, had given their whole dominions to the 
ſee of Rome, thoſe donations would not include one half of the iſle of 
Britain. But after all the pains which Pol Dbox and cardinal Baxo- 
Nivs after him have beſtowed upon this ſubject, and the high founding 
inferences which they have drawn from it, it does not appear to me, 
by carefully comparing all the accounts together which the hiſtorians 
have giten of this affair, that tho there was a grant bf a penſion 
from ſome of the Engliſh monarchs, yet that there was ſuch à grant 
22-4 = | as 
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as that of a penn y a houſe,” of any other charge on the ſubjeas 
of © England, laid by INA, ' O# x, or any! other Prince before the 
reign of EDWARD the confeſſor; about Which time, if 1 miſtake not, 
this manner of paying it was firſt eſtabliſned. Thus much i is certain, 
that Lxo the immediate ſucceſſor of ARA N to whom they pretend i it 
was granted, in his epiſtle to the king of Mercia tlirer or four years 
after Ort a's death, gives a different account of the charity of chat pi 
He ſays only that © Or rA made à vow at the ſynod of Calcuith, 
« he would ſend every year to Rome a mancuſe of ſilver for every da 
< jh the year” [which 1 is what we call a mark, and was' equivalc 
ſeven ſhillings and fix-pence of our money] * for the ſupport of che 
<< poor and for providing lamps and candles, in commetnoration 6f the 
cc victories he had obtained: and that he intended this charity mould 
« be continued by his ſucceſſor in that kingdom.” This is the eatfieſt 
and the beft account that we have of this affair; in which there ib 
mention of any charge on the fubject, nor indeed of the ſupport of an 
{ſchool or houſe of learning. In the annals of AssERrus about 
years after, he deſcribes the diſpoſal of the mancuſes as LEO does, only 
ſays they were three hundred, but not a word of a fixed or ckrtain 
charge upon any houſe: and yet this is the ſame charity which Wtr- 
Liam'of Malmſbury calls a tribute, and the ſame which came in time 
to be knotyn by the name of Peter- pence. In the beginning, this 


EA ben the to have been nothing more, as J have ſaid, than a 


don from the crown; and When it was afterwards fixed u or the fob 
in 4 law of Eviaky the confeſſor, which calls it the alms of the 
rock it appears thar it was not extended to à char \ every hot, 
rpm ety ob of houſes only ; and this too for the Hodles WHICh 
they theraſdves inhabited, and not forthe houſes inhabited by theirteriaiit 
of vallals. The Ab Pellation 'of it in time was not only change, "bit 
the charity itſelf was allo extended beyond the original grant antl 

intention r the donors; inſomuch that in the fourtcenth century, 

patliamibht-of Evw xz the firft complains of the change made in Fri 


payment of this money as one of the grievances of the Engftth nation. 


Wif the affairs of the church continued in this poſture; © bor 
Kind of "the 'Mervrans died, and with him the great defigns he had 
formed. He had reigned nine and thirty years, and left betind him 


many proofs of chis\Eourage ad conduét it. the vidtories which he Ob- 
winsd ster three ef the Kings of the heptirchy. Tee theſe were added 
„ accompliſhments, ſo much becoming the digfity of 


royal tation, thit Atevines Riles ftr tlie honour of Britin. f 
vi gr Send Lene mortte dit net vicld to the fattery Wich was 

faſhion u eour ffUHMRufchmen, - king 3 —— 
tereſt of learning vathin hisKingtom; which Bega W'boexthipurthed 


In other places, with eric real ed eronthenee: Bur ke like- 
Voi. | FE” wie 
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wiſe promoted the intereſts of ſuperſtition, which did not want his 
help, in charters to monaſteries and doing honour to relicks, in 
to the ſee of Rome, and many other things of that ſort. All this the 


reader will find in the monuments of — time; but Ors a... probably 


had a motive for it which he will not find there. He had divided mo 
province of Canterbury by violence, and obliged his clergy to ſubmit 
£0 that partition, which occaſioned heats — animoſities within the 
m. By the ſame violence, and by fraud, he had, invaded and 


conquered other kingdoms to enlarge his own z which had made hin 


many enemies without, Theſe circumſtances, and his character, being 
conſidered, might he not go all this length in the popular and prevail. 
ing ſuperſtitions of the age, as the moſt effectual method of ftreagthen- 
ing his intereſt, and covering his uſurpations ? might he not imagine 
that theſe would be, leſs heard at Rome, and his private vices which 
were many and enormous leſs complained againſt at home, if his 
bounty to the papacy was, eminent and remarkable, and if the priri- 
leges of monaſteries and the grandeur of their foundations were extended 
by him? I think he might. He ſaw that ſuch foundations, had in all 
the hiſtories of former periods covered a multitude of fins; and if he 
did not extend the judgment he made of this to the time when he 
ſhould be laid in the grave, yet it is certain he ew] adyantage of the 


. veneration paid to relicks, Rome, and monkery, to varniſh. his impi- 


eties whilſt he lived ; and in this he was not miſtaken. He was re- 
ceived on his pilgrimage at Rome with great marks of honour ; he ob- 
tained all his requeſts from ApbklAN who. filled the papal. chair, 
with a full and general pardon for all his ſins: the monks at home 
forgot all his violence in ſpiritual and carnal matters, his invaſions 
murders and rapes ; and all that they fay of him after his, death, is 
that the accompliſhments of king Orr were fo alloyed by his deſech 
and that he had ſuch an equal mixture of vice and ane that they 


the good or bad. Let us 3 him therefore in ee f this cha- 
e and turn again to the a > 87 40400 e 1 40 Mar: 


„ 


The diligent ſearches that were 1 every Phet aſter the bodies 


of ſaints =_ this time; would aſtoniſh us if we did not know that 
they were only an effect of the ſacred veneration which then began to 


be paid to their xelicks: and it is probable thas this doQtrine,of- — 
honor to the bones; of martyrs and pious people, was The e 


changing the ancient cuſtom, auhich neyer alk 


tians in churches. This Mas a change, which, op ac 
been as.wiſe as. they were devout, would never. have taken place; 30 . 


it ſerved. only perhaps to encreale the fuperſtition chat jntroduged. it 


There. was no more room, in truth, for the modeſty ok:the firſt ages; 


ning the veneration and ſacregdnal of 
ry | churches, 


and; dit was in vain to talk of late 


2 
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churches, by making them the repoſitories of the dead, when churches 
chemſelves were to feceive a conſecration from their religks. But this 
change of the cuſtom ſhews the novelty of the doctrine which brought 
it in. For had the doctrine of paying honor to duſt and bones, and 
the ſhrines and tombs which held them, been the ancient doctrine 
of the church, there had been no need of viſions and miracles, ſuch 
as thoſe recorded of Orra, to diſoover where the bodies of the ſaints 
had been interted in former ages. Had this doctrine been anciently re- 
ceived, in chriftendom, the piety of thoſe ages would certainly have 
made this zeal and all theſe labours needleſs; by taking ſuch care in 
the burial of their ſaints and martyrs, as that chen ſep 1 ſhould 
have been known without a miracle to diſcover Wag Indeed if we 
conſider how many well meaning people were deceived by falſe relicks, 
and how many cheats and impoſtures were put upon the world by not 
being able to diſtinguiſh them, this careleſſneſs of the firſt ages is never 
v be excuſed, but on the ſuppoſition that they were not acquainted 
; with this dodrine of relicks, ſo meren that and in the fol 


| u * 


But whatever the ignorance. and ſuperſtition of tals times wicks 
| lead them to, in paying honour to the remains of the body which were 
not diſtinguiſhable. from common duſt, yet they had the ſame ſenti· 
ments of departed ſouls, for aught appears, as the ancient church had 
in the age preceding. We have an account in Bx px of the prayers and 
pſalms and other devotions of the ſiſters of the abbey of Whitby, on 

che death of HID their abbeſs; but then he ſpeaks of her as a woman 
Jof true admirable ſanity, and of the reception of her ſoul into a ſtate 
of immediate gs: "Thus i in. the liturgy. of Gaxcony,, and in the 
account which Arcuinus, who lived at this time, gives of the offices 
for che dead, they are all confined to the ſouls of ſuch as departed in 
che faich 2 e in peace. But whilſt the ancients thus explained, 
their belief | of the exiſtence. and happ ineſs of departed. fouls, and. of 
their unity and communion with the faints ; whilſt they thus did ho- 
nor to the memories, and glorified, Gop for the examples of good mien 
-and the — te had laid up for them in heaven, they have 
why no marks of purgatory ; ; but founded their devotions on grounds 
ſo contrary, that'one would wonder how theſe. practiſes, came in time 


compliſh the number of his ets; > yet we hear nothing, ; a this tima 
e e ; out of torments, e fen 


by 9- — 


& 


6 to give beginning to a notion fo bates] abſurd. Thro theſe. 

0¹ practiſes I think it muſt. be, that way was afterwards. pes | to that 
i doctrine: and the corruptions and abuſe founded on it. For 3 

ad church thus far 2 tbe ancients in the great honors 7 

pd paid to. good, men departed, and gave their als, and prayed. to 

it chat he would 3 mation of. their h apbmeſs/and . 
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from a ſtate of miſery to happineſs,” by any charities or devetions-vf 
the living. By the way, this practiſe of praying for good men, Which 
is Wend on a reaſon ſo very oppoſitè to that of prayin 0 them, i, 
alone enougli to diſprove the e ei or propriety of the invocation 
of faints: and tho t ere are a few dark exprefſions' in the Writers of 
this and the former age, which in after times — — made uſe ef to co. 
lour the doctrine of purgato , yet in the canons of TxzoDert arch: 
biſhop of Canterbury, it is declared blaſphemy tb Yay mals fer a wic⸗ 
ked man; which ſeems very inconſiſtent with chat doctrine! In a few 
in after the'death of Orx a, his ſucceſſors became tributaries to the 
ſt-Saxons; Which among ten thouſand other events ſhews the m. 

ty of all bu man foreſight and ſollicitude. The archbiſhopric e of 
LikFeld, which he had been at ſo much pains and to get 
acknowledged and ſubmitted to, was alfo reftored at the ſuitef Ar. 
AD fucceſſor to LAMBERT, to the province of Canterbury; aud Lich- 
field, by the conſent of its archbiſhop, and KxNVI TA King of the 
Mercians, funk again into the ſtate of a private biſfiopric. The hiſto- 
rians aſcribe this ſucceſs of ATHELARD to his zeal and great Abilities; 
but it is probable it was owing more to other reaſons. This prelate 
was tranſlated to the primacy from WincheRter, where he had been 
biſhop eleven years, and Has: the character from MALMsBUaY of ene of 
the moſt illuſtrious eccleſiaſticks of this Hand ; if we exoept, fays he 
the firſt apoſtolic doctors. It is certain that Aritvilakd ans to Rome 
for a pall about two or three years after a ſynod was àſſernbled at Clo- 
vefhoo by order of king KtnurPn, to confider of Opwa's: injeflic 
in-the partition of the primacy. But had he gone without letters ant 
preſents from the king, as well as an epiſtle frem this 1yHed-to” pope 
Lzo who had ſucceded Aprian, and who had Aeerced his veftitiition, 
it is not improbable but he tight have failed in his deſigu. Ft lis ver 
remarkable that in this epiſtle of the Engliſh biſhops 11 855 Arhz- 
Lxkp; there is a ſtrong rernonftrance againſt the nove and uffeaſon- 
ableneſ of the pretence & a pall from Rome. They telb his elneß 
very plainly,” © that they aindedſtood by the Her) H Buhs that 
Ahern predeceffors knem notlüng of che bande nl ce e g- 
ung to Rome for pate as "GE te 58d been che 
4 Avs rim, after the converfion: of petit eo Hei 
"of Arles to receive conſecration; that during Rb lie time he con- 
4 gecrated his ſucceſſor TAWEENCES that” Ms £14 6 utid- Jes rus 
« the” Hjeceding archbiſhops were FkAriſe! Haſectiteirily ATE, 
4 wry PA uk archiBi{kop- of Vork 88 t in an 
955 Atevinvs"toKing Fd was Hic che egit arch- 


ops ought” to pA] elch other, /atidithat zt Was the 
* 5 85 op"of Röime to ſend' pal to che krchbilkoþl'conſee 

t Hatiffer + khät this kad Beer: practifed am the ese of fes ros, 
4 We ot Hoxertvs, when Sur Saviour b advice 


toi 
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ed to; “ freely ye have received, freely give, and there was no oc. 


66 lar for. ſimony; but that the Gtken dens of princes had changed 
« this uſage contrary to the canons of the church.“ The 4 is, 


when this humour of giving a pall began to prevail, GREGOR the 
eat was ſo far from making it neceſſary to an archbiſhop; that he 


ſent” ſeveral to private biſhops, and determined when it was given it 
ſhould he beſtowed without any fees. The neceſſity of the pall there- 
fore had not been Heard of to this day, if his ſucceffors bad not de- 
parted from his doctrine, and learned in after ages to make uſe of it as 
an artifice to encreaſe their wealth and power. There are however in 
this remonſtranee of the Engliſh biſhops, ſuch marks of wiſdom and 
foreſight as could not be expected from men that were charmed with 
the arts and ſuperſtition of Rome. For, by aſſerting their right to con- 
ſecrate their own metropolitans, and complaining againſt their going 
to Rome as à novelty and abuſe, they aſſerted their church to be in- 
dependant on that patriarchate. With this epiſtle the archbiſhop car- 
ried another from king KE NU H in the name of his biſhops and nobili 
as well as himſelf; wherein he tells the pope; that the diviſion of the 
province of Canterbury made by Orra was contrary to the regulations 
made by GREGOR Y; and that the ſee of Rome was much to 5277 
for the ſhare it had in erecting a new archbiſhoprie at Lichfield. 
anſwer to this letter, his holineſs, after commending the piety of he 
king and the many virtues of the archbiſhop, endeavours to excuſe 
the conduct of his predeceſſor ; affirming that he had not made the di- 
viſion of the primacy, and had only approved it at the deſire of Or ra 
and his council of biſhops and nobility, ſending a pall to the new 
metropolitan: but that having ſearched the ſacred? archives, and finding 
that Gzxzcory: had made the ſee of Canterbury metropolitical with 
twelve fuffragan biſhops ſubject to it, he did now approve the reſtitu- 
tion of this Juriſdietion to that ſee, and had accordingly confirmed 


had been united, and ATHELARD reftored to the ancient dignity of 
his predeceſſors before this Journ ney to Rome, if the Saxon chronicle 
may be credited, or even what is ſaid by MaLusBURT. He tells us 
that king Kzxurrn, who was very remarkable for his conſcience and 
his courage, reſtored the antient juriſdiction to the ſee of Canterbi 
and wrote to pope LEO for his approbation . This puts out of doubt 
the reſtitution of the primacy by the authority of the king and his 
councib: but yet it ſhould not be concealed that on the other hand the 
. aſſumed a power of reſtoring him without their interpoſition; for 
eh” 9 hisiletter are; 5 by apoſtolic authority he decreed a 
po <-reſtitution- of the ſame ordinations an conſecrations Which GzzGory _ 
8 Bu had given to Abs TIN, to'ATHELARD/ and” his ſucceſſors, which he 


required ſhould ye ſubmitted to under the penalty preſcribed by the 
| * I © facred canon. But however, to make the matter of the pall ſtill 
(3 


Vol. I. 25 


clearer, 


ATHELARD in the enjoyment of theſe privileges. The divided province 
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clearer, that't no archiepiſcopal juriſdiction was neceſſarily implied in it, 
it may be proper juſt to mention, that the famous ö being 
willing to make the loſs of his dignity ſit as eaſy as he could on 
3 the late archbiſhop of. Lichfield, defired that-the degraded 
Prelate might have the honour: of the pall continued to him, tho with- 
out any authority to execute the function of a metropolitan. In theſe 
ſentiments was the Engliſh church, and the affairs of it in this ſitua- 
tion, at the cloſe of he eighth century: the next will preſent us with 
many, chan ges, introduced win very; For: ne in the ſtare. 


© The hep rarchy hich had now cel two or * ages had yet 
all along — fubjea to the, inconveniences that attend ſmall principa- 
lities contiguous and ill diſtinguiſhed :. the boundaries of the kingdoms 
were often altered, in proportion to the power and conduct of the 
rinces who policiied them; who had their titles of monarchs and tri- 
Pr taries in their turns. In the latter end of the laſt century, Ore, 
king of the Mercians, a great and powerful prince, impovetiſhed and 
— 5 the forces of the neighbouring king hs and preſerved the title 
of monarch to himſelf during his life. Hi ſucceſſor aſſumed and held 
it, till Eo BRT a king of & Meſt-Saxons oyercame: him in battle, 
ſnatched the title out f his hands, and made not only the Mercians, 
but the Eaſt-Angles and Northumbrians alſo tributary, and united the 
other kingdoms to his own. It is impoſſible but that the church muſt 
have p. a large ſhare in theſe changes and revolutions of the ſtate: 
and the 8 of the Danes, and other northern people, who 
had for ſome time infeſted the coaſts of England, by deſtroying mo- 
naſteries and churches and maſſacring the monks and clergy, added 
greatly to the diſquiet and calamities that the churches underwent in 
the beginning of this century. Before the war broke out between Ec- 
BERT and the Mercians, the archbiſhop of CaNTERBURV returned from 
Rome. with pope. Lzo's decree, or approbation, of his reſtitution to 
the ancient dignity. of his ſee: and taking the advantage of the preſent 
peace, a provincial ſynod was aſſembled 4 Cloveſhoo, where king Kx- 
NULPH, and ATHELARD with all his ſuffragans, and moſt of the con- 
ſiderable perſons in church and ſtate being met together, tiie archbi- 
Top preſided « as metropolitan. He firſt related the proceedings of king 
Oxxa in dividing the Province, and erecting Lichfield into an arch- 
bilkopric; and then in the name of the - denounced: the heavy 
wrath, of Gop againſt; all;pritices or prelates, that for the future ſhould 
prefur either to invade. She undoubted rights or to leſſen the privileges 
of th e ſee of Canterbury. About this time alſo the —— of pope 
Lo, forbidding the hate = to. chuſe ſecular: perſons for their go- 
vernours, was received in the Engliſh church; NAI not by a decree, | 
believe, of the ſame aſſembly, as is uſually underſtood.” It would b 


ric: and unneceſſary to _ the reader So ſeveral reaſons which 
7 cut 
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ul, or Horn thay Louſes into wa Worn and to perfide: — 
over thoſe for men, as their wives did over thoſe for the other ſex, by 
which means monaſteries became hereditary; 3 but alſo that it was not 
unuſual for princes to give theit favourites and courtiers the goyernment 
of ſuch foundations, as by their dedication to retirement and deyotion; 
ſeem more properly to have anſwered the modern notion of ' monaſte- 
ries. As theſe were the uſual practiſes of the two preceding ages! ſe 
the reaſon of this conſtitution chabliſhed by pope LEO, and-afſented. to 
in a provineial ſynod, inclines one to believe that they were ſtill at that 
time continued in England ; ;. and conſequently, that the Benedifting 
rule ſo much magnified 1 in after ages, was not then received, or at leaſt 
not obſerved; in this country. But it is time now to return to-the 
courſe of affairs which enſued the breaking up of this council, and the 
reunion ef the province of Canterbury; and the firſt thing that we meat 
with, is: The little ſhare which ATMELARD had in the honour that. his 
ſucceſſors have by his means enjoyed to the preſent time; for in the 
following year he was taken out of the world. Thert does not ſeem 
enough of the conduct of this prelate recorded in the tranſactions of 
* times by which we can form his character. He had filled the 
ſee of Canterbury above fourteen years, and by his diligenee and aſſi- 
duity WILLIAM. T Malmsbury ſays, ** not. only Kent is obliged.; or 
xaiſing it to its ancient dignity, and Glee: but al 22 
e as geſeued by him from ſubjection to an ignohle ſee.” like 
wiſe — of the pope in a letter to the king of 81 cia, 
tej as a moſt holy, a moſt worthy, a moſt beloved, and moſtprudentinans 

He was ſfuceeded in the primacy: by Wursz4»,,.a monk of Canterbury, 
who received his pall. in pry ſame year from the pope Who, was then in 
France. Tho Aru ax was not long permitted to enjoy the ancient 
dignity to Which he had reſtored, bid. ſee, yet the late — of 
Lichfield ſurvived a good while. the — he under went of he- 
ing degrailed to a private biſnop. This mortification however, he bore 
it ſeems with a becoming patience, and without any ſtruggle parted 
quietly with the honour which he had enjoyed aboye ten years; leaving 
g ſeveral. marks of the piety and particular merit aſcribed. 8 
god 
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him by ALcumvs, who had folicited the continuance of the pal t i 
him IN his life. | 


; The wars and confuſion all over the its ade a long! en 
in the hiſtory of the Engliſh church, whilſt EczzzT began to lay the 


foundations of the monarchy. Having obtained the good affections of 


his own ſubjects by his clemency, he gave the firſt proofs of his war. 
like genius upon the Britons inhabiting Cornwall; and having totally 
ſubdued them he turned his arms againſt their countrytnets in Wall 
whom he alſo made bis tributaries. But during theſe commotions, and 
the contentions of the northern Engliſh againſt each other, the midland, 
eaſterly, and ſouthern parts of the iſland under Kznuzyn, enjoyed 
ſome tolerable quiet, and had leifure to turn their thoughts upon the 
ſubject of religion. Accordingly in the year eight hundred and ſixteen, 
a council was called at Calcuith; in which the king of the Mercians and 
his nobility and great officers were preſent ;/ and wherein WuLez1D the 
new archbiſhop of Canterbury preſided, aſſiſted by the biſhops, abbotz, 
and ſome of the lower clergy of his province. The canons of this 


council are in all eleven; ſome of which throw a good deal of light on 
the preſent ſtate of affairs in the chu rch of England, and may perhaps 


explain ſome difficulties that perplex the accounts of preceding'councils, 


and will therefore deſerve a particular conſideration. The firſt canon 


decrees, that the catholic faith and the ancient canons be duly obſerved. 
The ſecond directs, that all churches ſhould be conſecrated: by the bi- 


| ſhop of the dioceſe, in which they are built, with holy water, and 
the conſecration of the euchariſt; and that the picture of the ſaint to 


whom the church is dedicated, ſhould be drawn upon the wall or upon 
the altar. The third canon provides for the union and good agree- 


ment of the province, recommending an uniformity of doctrine and 


practice, and impartiality in matters of judgment without favour or 


flattery; as being all ſervants to the ſame maſter and members of the 
ſame body of which CHRIS r is the head. The fourth requires abbots 


and abbeſſes to be of unblameable converſation, and to be nominated 


by the biſhop with the conſent of the convent. The fiſth forbids any 
Scotchman to exerciſe the miniſterial office in England, it being un- 
certain of whom they received their orders. The ſixth confirms the 
acts of preceding councils ſigned: witli the croſs: ' The ſeventh forbids 


the alienation of religious houſes, except in cafes of great neceſſity, or 


by way of leaſe for a fingle life; and even this not without the appro- 
| 3 of the conyent. The eighth determines that ſuch monaſteries as 


are ſettled by the biſhops, wherein any monaſtic rule had been received 


and the abbot or abbeſs had been bleſſed by the biſhop with the con- 
veyance of character and juriſdiction, ſhould always W unalienable, 
and never more be e d che property of ſecular perſons,” nor the 


n be the places 14 * — By the ninth canon 7b bi- 
OP 
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ſhop is obliged to take a copy of the canons and reſolutions of coundils, 
with the year of the Los, the name of the archbiſhop who preſided, 
and of his ſuffragan biſhops who aſſiſted at them. The tenth directs 
the funeral and offices for departed» biſhops; requiring moreover that a 
tenth part of their eſtates ſhall be diſtributed to the poor, that all their 
Engli ſlaves ſhall be ſet at liberty, that all honour may be done to 
their memory, and praiſes be given for them to Gop; that in every 
church throwout the dioceſe upon the tolling of a bell, the people 
ſhould aſſemble and ſing — — for the ſoul of the deceaſed; 
that every biſhop and abbot cauſe fix hundred pſalms, and one hundred 
and twenty maiſes to be ſaid, ſet three ſlaves at liberty, and give them 
three ſhillings each in charity ; that the late prelate ſhould have a par- 
ticular ſhare in the oſſices of the church for thirty days together, and 
then that the monks ſhould be treated in ſuch a manner as they uſually 
obſerve at the feſtivals of their ſaints. The eleventh and laſt canon 
enjoins, that no biſhop ſhould; invade the dioceſe of another, either in 
ordaining prieſts and deacons, or the conſeeration of churches, except- 
ing the archbiſnop; that the presbyters ſnould not aſſume a greater 

power than is allowed them by their biſhops, nor intermeddle in the 
diſtricts of each other, unleſs in caſes of neceſſity, in adminiſtring bap- 
tiſm, or vifting the ſick; and that they ſhould not ſprinkle the infants 
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ive me leave to make a few reflections on this 
council and the canons of it before I continue the hiſtory. Tho K- 

reſbyters and deacons are faid to be preſent in this ſynod, yet proba- 
bly it was rather to adviſe and give aſſiſtance as to the matter or form 
the things to be decreed, than to give their vote and ſuffrage to the 
canons : at leaſt thus much is evident, that the decreeing part runs 
wholly in the name of the biſhops, and when they ſpeak of the former 
councils in the ſixth canon, they aſſume the decreeing power wholly 
to themſelves : when they ſpeak of the canons of thoſe councils, they 
ſtile chem the decrees of biſhops,” tho there were ſeveral kings 
as well as nobility, and of the lower clergy, who were aſſiſting in thoſe 
councils ; and the ſame way of ſpeaking runs thro all the acts of this 
ſynod of Calcuith. Tho the name of the king therefore and the year 
of his reign are ſet down in them, yet as well the preamble, as the 
body of the decrees of the council, runs in the name of the archbiſhop 
and biſhops, of the province of Canterbury, and their names are only 
like form appears: in all. the aſſemblies that may deſerve the name of 
either national or provincial councils, one only excepted in the eighth 
century, till aſter the Norman revolution. The archbiſhop is always 
particularly. named, and the biſhops of the province ſometitnes in pars 
Aer. I. . Us: | ticular, 


churches rid, if 2 were no relicks 
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ticular; ſometimes under the general ſtile of the aſſeſſors of the arch. 
hiſhbp, are inſerted in the preamble to the council, but without any 
ſubſeription of names to the foot of the canons: and when they figned 
the reſolutions of councils, it was not with their names but with the 
ern of the croſs.» This Was certainly the uſage at that time in the 
Engliſh church in provihcial fy ynods: 7 nth canon of this coun- 
cil requiring every — a copy of the canons of former coun- 


f cils, and to have the year of the Loxp, and the names of the'arch- 


i 


biſh6p-and biſhops preſent at ſuch couneils inſerted int it, 
bly give occaſion firſt to the notaries to write the names of the biſhops, 
21 85 time to the biſhops to ſubſcribe their oτ)un names. This detail 
of the manner in which provincial ſynods were atteſted ar this time, 


tho it may be tedious to the reader yet is of too much conſequencè to 


be omitted. For hence the different application of grants charters and 
conſtitutions to different men 4nd councils; the inconſiſtency of names 
and dates and confuſed ſubſcriptions; Land many of thoſe difficulties 
which perplex and entangle our hiſtory and ſometimes lead us to judge 
wrong of the uſages and chnſtitutionbof the ancient Engliſh church, 

may poſſibly be accounted for, without condemning them all as the pro- 
duct of forgery, or laying” r load on the mionaſticks than it can 
be proved ED have But whatever is to be ſaid in fi- 
vour of their charters and conſtitutions, there are ſome of them ſaid to 
have had the approbation of ſynods, whole faults are too great for any 
chirity t ; and as they have the air and ſtyle of their legends, 

they hall probably: the ſame? gy and ſeem to deſerve no othet 
credit and autliority. From a deelaration in the ſecond xanen, hit 
the preſerving tlie euchariſt in a box is ſufficient of itſelf without a 
other relicks at the conſecration of- a church, we may conclude that 
the prelates at this ſynod had not rebeed che docrine of the ſecond 
councit- of Nice, which not only pronounced he conſecration of 
depoſited in it, but condemned 
tik biſhop to be depoſed who ſhould conſecratę a church without 
them. "hr, part of the canon, if I miſtake not the Tenſe of it, 
ſeems no leis to agree with the ſentiments of Auen, than to differ 
from the council of Nice in the point of images. For it ſeems to be 
capable of no other meaning, than to er biſhop on the con- 
ſecratidh of a church, to cauſe a picture of the ſaint to whom the 
church wasdedicated, to be drawn upon the wall or on the altar: and 
if thx is to bh dnderſtood in an hiſtorical way; as writing the name or 
wiſerting araccount of it in the regiſter, as the word may poſſibly be in- 
terpreted, thei the the Engliſh church will be ſtill more re 
mate from the dactrine of thꝭ council of Nice. But how ſtrongly they 
ah lately declared againſt the worlkip- of images, and that with refe- 
rencettoithis-very ſecond council, has been ſhewn already; and there” 


fore L. fhall udd nothing further on this ſubjekt. The third canon w_ 
et: 75 p- 1 + 5 
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difficulties which perplex this part of the hiſtory ; and at once ſhew 


us the reaſon and antiquity of the diſtinction between ſeculat re- 
gular monaſteries, and the true ground of. that controverſy about then 
which was ſo great a trouble to 1 — ſucceding age. Whereas were we 
to judge of theſe ſocieties by the later inſtitutions, we ſhould be apt to 
think that the ſecular canons had departed from their firſt intention; 
when in truth the monks were the be and che ſeculars had the 
zenuine intention of their founders, an uſage as ancient as their foun- 


ations, and the firſt ſettlement of i e the Wella 


their ſide. 


„ TON kits Way ny ER the con- 
cluſion of the heptarchy he hill 1 above two hundred years, 
The fame wiſe 255 wo providence which governs and diſpoſes all the 
reſt of the creation, ſets bounds to the duration and the glory of flats 

and kingdoms ; and yet the declenſion as well as the grandeur of a peo- 
ple are often kept as [EN in his hands. The dwiton; and 3 
wars which had for a long time ſpred oyer the heptarchy, had opened 
a way indeed to human foreſight for erecting an Engliſh monarchy; 
but yet the ſuddenneſs and Fe inſignificance of the ſteps towards ſuch 


an event, as well as the haſty : movements which accompliſhed this great 
change, ſeem no other way to be accounted for but by his good plez- 


ſure who ruleth over all. The kings of Mercia, had for. the greateſt 
part of an age made a mighty figure in the ſeven. kingdoms,; had con- 

quered Norfolk and Suffolk, and made the kings of the Eaſt-Angles a 
fort of tributaries to them. But about this time 3 arms of — 
were ſo favoured by providence, as by one ſurprizing blow to eftablih 
the monarchy of the whole Engliſh people in the line of the Welt 
Saxons. He had been king of that people about four and twenty years; 
and by his wiſe and valiant. condudt and the ſucceſs which Gon gave to 
his undertakings, he raiſed himſelf to ſuch a height that the king of 


the Mercians taking um 2 05 his greatneſs, met him in battle, in 


which he was overcome and his army * This great ſucceſs over 
the moſt numerous and powerful kingdom gave ſuch a reputation to 
the arms of the conqueror, that it may be ſaid almaſt to determine the 
fate of the Enoliſh n nation, . For the kingdoms of Kent, and. of the 
Eaft and South-Saxons, preſently yielded to his authority: the ſame 
year the king of the Eaſt-Angles 1 his ſubjection from the king 
of Mercia and put himſelf under the power of EczzzxT ; and in about 
three or four years aſter he com wy his conqueſt over the kings of 
Mercia and Northumberland. Thus ſuddenly, and almoſt miracu- 

louſly, did he ſubdue the Whole E lich * under his government, 
and cauſe himſelf to be proclaimed King . The ancient 'reconds take 
notice, that he firſt gave the name of England to his domi Which 


has e all Hur late hiſtorians, as Ne in fact. * is 8 
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that the name of England occurs above two hundt rd years before the 
eſtabliſhment of the monarchy under Eczzxr ; and that the name of 
the Engliſh 1s frequently uſed to ſignify the people. If therefore there 
was any change of the ancient ſtyle by a law or appointment of this 
prince, I apprehend it was to annihilate the diſtinction of the ſeven 
kingdoms which were thenceforward to loſe their appropriated names, 
and to be all included in the general name of the kingdom of England, 
withqut any other diſtinction than that of its ſeveral counties. This 
appears to me the moſt natural way of accounting for this difficulty; 
but if it does not appear ſo to the reader, he may reconcile the contra- 
riety of facts in all our hiſtories on this article in any other manner that 
he pleaſes. The little principalities of the heptarchy being now. all 
diffolved, and united under one common ſovereign, we are come, I 


think, to a proper period for the concluſion of this book. 
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heptarchy had united the different intereſts of the ſeveral princes 
and eſtabliſhed peace and tranquillity thowout the nation, one 
would expect might have been attended with ſome good effects in the 
Engliſh church; by giving an opportunity to the biſhops and clergy 
to unite in the ſame common meaſures for the intereſt of religion. 
But a ſenſe of religion was loſt, and a corruption of manners ſo much 
prevailed among all conditions of men, that it pleaſed Gop to fruſtrate 
all the expectations of this kind, and to permit the church and ſtate to 
be harraſſed and overrun with the moſt cruel depredations of a ſavage 
people ; Whe if our hiſtories go commonly under the general name of 
Danes, and among the French under the name of Normans. Theſe 
were a people inhabiting about the Baltic ocean, who from frequent 
ravages and devaſtations had got ſuch a taſte of the good things enjoyed 
by the Engliſh, that they never totally gave up the footing they had 
almoſt every year acquired, till in time the whole kingdom came into 
the poſſeſſion of the Normans their deſcendants. The invaſions and 
devaſtations of the Danes were ſo frequent, ſo ſudden, and accompa- 
nied with ſuch barbarities during the remainder of this century and 
almoſt all the next, that the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of this country during 
that period afforgs us ſcarcely any other views, but of ruined monaſte- 
ries, churches demoliſhed, and neglected diſcipline, except a few in- 
ſtances in the interval of their hoſtilities, of the endowments and im- 
munities granted to the clergy and to religious houſes. About thirteen 
years after the acceſſion of his dignity as ſole monarch of England, Ec- 
BERT died, and was ſucceded as ſuch by ETyusLwuLe his ſon ; a prince 


& Upidus diſpoſition, and according to ſome of our hiſtoriaps,. edu- 
cated to a religious character, if not inveſted with it. By — 
c 


I great change in the ſtate, which at the diſſolution of the 
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he was diſpoſed very much to ſtudy and retirement, and fitted more 
perhaps to the church than to the crown, eſpecially in a new unſettled 
kingdom, harraſſed every year almoſt with the ravages of a fierce and 
cruel enemy. During the heat of theſe ravages we hear ſcarce any thing 

of the clergy ; except of thoſe who were obliged to quit their function, 

and apply themſelves to the weapons of another warfare, that they might 

defend their country. For the churches and religious houſes being de- 

ſtroyed, and they themſelves being deſpoiled of what was intended for 

their ſubſiſtence, they had nothing to do but to turn from the ſtudy of 
religion to the exerciſe of arms. It is therefore no wonder, if in ſuch 
times as theſe, we meet with but little matter for a hiſtory of the church. 
Beſides, the greateſt part of the monaſteries, where the memoirs of 
all eccleſiaſtical tranſactions were depoſited, having been demoliſhed, 
the hiſtorians who have wrote of theſe diſaſtrous times, have wrote 
from memory or tradition; or at leaſt without the aſſiſtance of ſuch 
original memoirs. The reader then muſt expect to find but few re- 
markable events relating to religion; but few councils to inform us of 
the faith and doctrine of the church of England at that time; and but 
very few men of learning whoſe labours might afford us ſome real light. 
The few however that are come down to us of any moment ſhall be 
related, as they may ſerve to explain the events of more happy future 
It is generally agreed that ALrzzD, a younger ſon of 'ETHELwuLs 
was ſent to Rome in his infancy, during the papacy of Lxo the fourth 
in the year eight hundred and fifty- three; ant there, tho himſelf only 
a child, and his father and three brothers living, yet they tell us that 
ALrRED was anointed king, and adopted by his holineſs as his ſon. 
The monkiſh writers are all ſo unanimous iii this particular, that the 
beſt of our late hiſtorians take it upon their credit, and look no further: 

and yet at the firſt view it is a very ſurpriſing circumſtance, becauſe it 
is certain that the biſhops of Rome had not yet taſted the'pleafurt of 
diſpoſing of thrones and kingdoms. It is likewiſe very certain that 
Alrazp made no pretence to the crown of England; till by the death 
of his father and his elder brothers, that great truſt was put by provi- 
dence regularly into his hands; which according to AssAHRf“S who 
lived with him and whQCùjrote hib hiſtory, Was eigliteen years after 
this pretended unction. If there was any troch in his being atiothted 
by che pope at Rome, it is probable that LO per d the ceremony 

previous to his confirmation ; and then taking upon Himſelf the office 
of a godfather to the prince, preſented lim to the biſhdp*by whom he 
was confirmed. Should the reader ſuſpeck that this is Bt the whole 
truth relating to this tranſactienl, I can aſſture him it is All that is ittelf- 
ligible'or confiſteat?” Neither is it a confeckufe without' any probable 
grounds. Anointing is a cefemony ſo conſtantly uſed at confirriatiott 
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tribute to the pope, in imitation of king Ix A, out of all thoſe countries 


if true, yy cr never to be forgotten, a grant he made of the tithes of 
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by the Greek church, that it is generally known at this day by the 
name of chriſm: and in the caſe of GopRxE a king of the Danes, bap- 
tiſed at the inſtance of ALFzED when he was king, and to whom he 
was godfather, it appears the Dane was baptiſed, and after ſome time 
confirmed by anointing. Without this ſolution the reader muſt com- 
bat with an unintelligible tale of AL RERD's being anointed King in his 
minority, during the lives of his father and three elder brothers; and 
this too by a foreign prelate, who had no precedent to guide him, and 
could poſſibly have no temptation to lead him to a thing ſo contrary to 
the true intereſt and the cautious meaſures of that CEOS court. The 
ſolution of ſome of the monks, that the anointing was directed by an 
angel from heaven to. ſhew what great things Gop intended for him, 
will rather create a ſuſpicion that the whole is ect ban gue any 
light or credit to the tranſaction. 3 | 

- Whilſt i covered the face of the Ki hes * of Fran- 
WULF, and his preſence, ſeems abſolutely neceſſary in his own domi. 
nions, that he might provide for the quiet and ſafety of his ſubjects and 
chaſtize the inſolence of the Danes, Poripors V1zs1L either finds or 
makes an errand for him to Rome; and tells us that he granted a new 


which his father EczzxT had added to his dominions. But notwith- 
ſtanding this extraordinary liberality to the ſee of Rome, the earlieſt 
notice we have of his munificence to the Engliſh church, and of his 
charity to the poor ſeems ſo dark and intricate, that if the writers after 
the conqueſt had not aſſiſted us, poſterity. had never known, what, 


his whole kingdom to be ras of the tenth | of his Fre n to 
the poor. The charter by which he l. r it, 20510. e * 
SELDEN is in the nene form. ROY 1 
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5 Kc. with che advice of the biſhops,” earls and all other perſons of 
« diſtinction in my dominions, have for the health off my foul 
c the good of my people, and the proſperity of my kingdom, taken 

the prudent and ſerviceable reſolution of granting the tenth part o 
«the lands throwout my whole kingdom to the church and - miniſters 
be. of _religi gion; to be ed by them with/all the privileges of a free 
© tenure, - 960 diſcharged; — all ſervices due to the croun, 
and all other incumbeances incident to lay fees. This grant has 
been made by us to che church, in honour 77 Fesus Cnktsr, the 
«bl effec Virgin and all ſaints, and out of regard to the paſchal ſolem- 
Go might vouchſafe his bling to us and 
poſterity, [Dated at the palace of Wilton in the 3 hun- 
I Aifty, Nur, and os ſecond, at the fraſt of baſe ** 
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The only variation in the ſeveral copies that are handed dawn. of 
this charter, is that all the others are dated at Wincheſter and in the 
year following this; and many from this variation have been led tg 
call in queſtion, the authenticity of the charter itſelf, The obſervation 
of Rayin, that the clergy claimed a right to the tithes if they were not 
in actual poſſeſſion: of them long before this time, is net a juſt one, © 
All the ancient, as well as modern hiſtorians, and Mg. SEIDEN him- 
ſelf, have with one conſent allowed, that the firſt - general law af 
England for the ſettlement af tithes, was: owing to the bounty and 
picty'of this monarch. - As to the variation in the date and ſubſcription 
of this charter, this is accounted for, by ſuppoſing that the grant of 
tithes was twice made by ETHELWULE,. in an aſſembly firſt of the 
ſtates of Weſt-Saxony, and then in the following year of the ſtates of 
the whole kingdom of England. The circumſtances of this grant 
made a great addition to the munificence of it: for tho the kingdom 
was at this time engaged in war, and ſtood in need of all the wealth 
of the nation to carry it on, and tho the perſons of the clergy and the 
religious had not been altogether excuſed from military ſervices in times 
paſt, yet in this general endowment, as the learned Mz. 88LDEN has 
obſerved, ( an exemption was included, not only from all common 
e taxes | and exactions uſed then in the ſtate, but particularly from 
« that ſervice to which all other lands of the freeſt tenure were ſubject, 
« the, building bridges, fortifying towns, and aiding their kings in 
« their expeditions. | By this freedom every man was from thengeforth 
e to be valued in all ſubſidies and taxes according only to the nine 
« parts of his lands and profits: and the profits af the tenth being due 
« to the church, were both in his and their hands hereby diſcharged 
from all payments and taxes whatſoever.” But that the reader may 
nat be decejved, and imagine that the preceding and ſucceding princes 
had no ſhare in the honour of providing for the ſervice of Gov, it will 
be neceſſary to obſerve, that the proviſion for the parochial clergy in the 
manner and circumſtances of it, bore a proportion to the building of 
churches, and diſtinguiſhing and ſetting out the bounds of pariſhes, 
This was not the work of any ſingle age, nor law of any particular 
monarch ; but grew up by degrees under the care and charity of ſeveral 
ters pririces, till it came to that which was once the glory of the Engliſh 
free nation. But in many places ſuch a conſiderable alienation has ſince 
own, that time been made, and ſo great a part of the revenues heſtawed 
; bas upon the church has been reſumed, as makes the ſtate of thoſe pa- 
, the riſhes at this time a ſcandal to religion and the church af England, 
jew D. eee, eee eee eee Hg to eee 
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a proviſion was made for thoſe who attended upon the altar. This 
was the caſe of thoſe churches planted by*AvsTIN and his followers; 
and it was likewiſe the caſe of thoſe who'owed their converſioi to the 
Scots from Ireland; they erected" churchies, and provided for tie ſup- 
port and maintenance ef the-elerpy': but che want of other places of 
education made it nece{iry for ſome ages for the biſhops and clergy to 
live together at the mother church: that they might ſerve the 1 * 
generation in the difcharge' of their ſacred: office, and träin others up 
to ſuccede them who might ſerve the future. This neceſſity, together 
with the fond opinions of the monaſtic and collegiate life, fo long retarded. 
the ſettlement of the-clergy in towns and villages, that BE DE ſpeaks of. 
it as a thing unuſual: for 4 clergyman to be ſeen in country villages; 
and yet fays that there de not 5 '{6:obſcure but What was charged 
with a payment to the biſkop: In the council of Caleuith in the lat: 
century, the payment of tithes is founded on the authority of the Le. 
vitical. law, and the -ulage eſtabliſhed: by it is propoſed by that council 
as the proper rule. Thus amongſt theſe” laws ef Mos 15 which were 
adopted into the law of England by Ar RED the ſon of ETHEIWVII, 
the law for the payment of tithes and firſt fruits is one. Vet notwith- 
ſtanding all this care to make a provifiew for the clergy, there are ſo many 
laws and canons in tlie three ſueceding ages on the ſame ſubject, and 
ſo many inſtanoes of voluntary Conſecratien of tithes, as would almoſt 
tempt one to believe, 'that there is ſome miſtake in What is aid ef this 
charter abovethentioned): Our hiftorians indeed are one and all of the 
ſame opinion, that it was ar authentie grant and a general ſettlement of 
tithes: and this makes it very difficult to form a judgment of the ſtate 
of the lower clergy at that time, and of the grounds of this ſeeming 
contradiction, as to the time and manner and circumſtances of pro- 
viding for them. Perliaps there is nothing will give us more light into 
this affair, than the change” in the face of the Engliſh church, and the 
conſequences that followed on it, 7 which the onde of time makes it ne- 
eee enen | 


- But here it is ripe to wake: licge * As rho nation 
oed its converſion to men educated in cathedrals and religious houſes 
ſo it acquired ſuch an eſteem and veneration for thoſe inſtitutions, that 
from: he firſt ſertlergent of chriſtianity till after this time, the offices 
of religion were-pther: ally- SE for by ſuch of the clergy as livedat 
the-mother chureh, under ths eye and care” of the biſhop; whi fenf 
them out to Mciate wWhere che neceſſities of the dioeeſe required them; ; 
the reſt were performed by-Fick of the elergy as Rved in tonaſteries 

and colleges of prieſts diſperſed about the nation, For this Nef, tho 
churches were built in many places for the more conv 3 aſſembling 
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ly b be and the places of worftip were hot ſtrictly | 
pore paziſh churchas, but ber chapels of caſg tal the WP 
church, without. any Kttled limits or diſtricts 30 free d er whe 
thought fit ta — to chem; and where the nobility and great men. 
whoſe. land and territories were extenſiwe, began to build them fr the 
convenience. of their. vaſſuls and ſervants, Sour oftheſe had priefts pers 
mitted with the conſent of the biſhop ta reſide amangſt them; and 
they were the places of worſhip to all their tenants and dependants 
without any ather bauuds, but 'thote- of the territories and neighbquy- 
hood of.chaloreat men who built them. The ſubſiſtence off the clergy 
for theſe churches was ſettled by the founder upon the lands, and uy 
ſuch oblat· ons from them, tlieir tenants, and vaſſals, as were agreed 
upon by the biſnop and «themſelves: at the firſt erecting af the church, 
But theſe inſtances are very rare, . Nor is it indeed to be wondered at; 
when we condader that the landꝭ of England were 4t this time in 3 75 
proprictors, 
and the conimom people their dependants or tenants for life, As this: 
ſeems to be one' reaſony, why churches, which; bore: proptrtion to the 
propri ietats of the lands, nor yet hut few; ſo it ſeems pidhhable, that 
the changes made in England, by fraquent ſales | arid: enfranchiſiig 
their vaſſals bh the nobylity and clergy” under the Saxon e. 
and; by the poſſeſſions acquired in them by the Danes afterwards 
by the Normans, wich brought property intu more hands; increaſed in 
the number of churche For the i 
appearance. of ſovereignty more ar tefs acchrding E 5 
made in their ſeveral-opuntries ;: Which not als put t 
taining a power of typing; criminals). and advancing 
8 juſtice for their tenants, but upon bong churches, 
which the prieſts were to officiate to their families, their tenants, 
and vaſſals: and for aught — coritgary; this continued ta 
be the ſtatæ of the patochial clergy arid chnjrghes, till the barbarities 


of the Danes . opened a way ta tlie * 


which in after times enfued. The religious houſes in 
the particular object of the rage and gruel try of theſe invaders; in which 
they left nothing behind, buy what the ſpared, ta atteſt theit in- 
humanity to ſucceding ages, By their meant ſheſę dl rating which 
in the beginning of the century were {a Humerous that BE gom- 
png ha them. as a hunden $0 the nation, were now ſo entirely pygt- 

tat an nbhbat or mon was to-be . Thoſe who eſ· 
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offices of their function with more ſecurity: and as this change in their 
manner of life induced them to ſupply the want of the converſation 
which they had enjoyed before, by marrying, ſo the monaſteries and co. 
legiate bodies which firſt recovered. from the fury of the Danes, fol- 
lowed their example ſo generally, that as well the regulars as the 
members of other foundations were univerſally married throwout the 
nation. — ( 0 e | 


- Theſe obſervations on the ancient and preſent ſtate of the church and 
clergy of England, may poſſibly afford ſome light into the ſtate of 
their maintenance and revenue. As for the collegiate: ſocieties, they 
had for the moſt part their fupport from the lands ſettled upon them by 
the munificence of their founders : and it is no wonder we hear of no 
other laws about the revenues of thoſe who generally lived in ſocietic 
with their biſhops, but only ſuch as relate to the endowments of the 
church. Neither are we to wonder, as theſe laws extended only to 
general grants of tithes, if in the two following centuries we hear of 
frequent dedications to particular churches, altars, colleges, or monal- 
teries ; and that. ETHELwuLF's grant did not take place ſo far as to 
eſtabliſh a parochial right of tithes, till by the zeal of ſucceding time, 
pariſh churches were almoſt every where erected. Indeed if we conſi- 
der the ſtate of the church of England at that time, how few pariſh 
churches were then in being, and how effectually it would: have diſ- 
couraged the building more, if the grant of that king had fixed the 
tithes of the whole nation to the few churches then erected, we ſhall 
ſee reaſon to value the wiſdom as much as the piety of the age. The 
number of pariſh churches was ſmall for the reaſons given above; the 
precincts which in after times paid tithes to limited and certain churches 

were then unſettled and uncertain ; and therefore the building and en- 
 dowing ſo many churches in the four ſucceding ages, and diſtinguiſhing 
and ſetting out the bounds of -pariſhes as to the payment of tithes, are 
eaſily enough accounted far. Having thus endeavoured to clear up 
the difficulties which attend this part of our church hiſtory, I ſhall now 
go on as the courſe of its affairs lead me, ple: wi. 


About two years after this grant of the tithes, ETystwure died; 
leaving four ſons behind him, to whom he bequeathed his dominions 
ſucceſſively by his will. The reigns of the three eldeſt were ſhort and 
| inſignificant, affording no events relating to the church but the deſtruc · 
tion of monaſteries, - and tlie pathetic deſcriptions hiſtorians give of the 
fury of the Danes againſt the monks. Alrxxb, tho faid to be anointed 
king about ſix years before, was yet but a child of eleven years old at 
his father's death; and ſo meanly provided for, that he was in a man- 
ner left to the charity as well as the protection of his brothers. - The 
greateſt part of his minority was ſpent in hunting and other diverſions 
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of the field; and . . * chis courſe of education, which 
was to train up the nobility to fatigue and hardſhip: and make them 
bold and _ 8 made a campaign under his brother ET HEI 
RED at cighteen years The reign of this king was ſhort, - as well 
as that of his two — — but he lived long enough to ſee a 
formidable enemy in the bowels of his country, and his crown in danger 
of being ſnatched from his head. In ſhort the affairs of the kingdom 
were fo embarraſſed, that it was not without difficulty that 8 was 
prevailed upon to accept the fucceſſion which fell to him by his bro- 
ther's death. For partly by the weakneſs and unſteadineſs of his father 
and his thret elder brothers, and partly by the vengeance which Go 
permitted the Danes to inflict on the Engliſh nation, the monarchy 
that was eſtabliſned in his family by his grandfather, was reduced to 
ſo feeble a ftate, that his very title was become precarious. - By the 
time he had been a month upon the throne he was forced upon a bats 
tle to defend his crowd ; and if we may believe the writer of his life, 
beſides many encounters, he fought no leſs than eight pitched battles 
in the firſt year of his reign. Amidſt the calamities of ſo long a war, 
the intereſts "of learning and religion we may be ſure muſt fuffer greatly; 
much more than the civil rights, and the ſetular intereſts of men, 
which are better able to bear up againſt therm: and'this was the caſe 
of theſe nations. If the country was laid waſte, yet the lands remained 


immoveable, a great part of the people eſcaped the ſword, and the 
great lines of government were ſtill unde faced. But learning, which 


in the preceding age ſhone ſo bright in that it was the ſchool 
of neighbouring nations, was now reduced to ſuchi a ſtate, that in the 
preface to GxGOR VS paſtoral, tranſlated into Engliſh by king Al RBD, 
he laments the wretched ignorance that had overſpred the nations 
« There are ſo few, ſays hey: that underſtand their prayers in the Eng- 
e liſh tongue, or can turn a piece of Latin into Engliſh that of theſe, 
« when I came to the crown, I do no eee ſo mock as n 
Daene ee, IN 


The reader will not be furprifad, at this 3 1880 be — 
chat the monaſteries and religious houſes which had from the beginning 
been the chief-{chools'of learning, were for thenmnoſt part laid in aſhes; 
and that all the monks were mãſſacred or fled. eſides, the monaſtic 
life was at this time ſo far from the reputation it had been in before in 
the laſt age, that when ArrzzD had built a monaſtery, he was obliged 
o ſend to France and to pick up men of different nations to inhabit it. 
Such a prodigious change had time produced int the ſentiments and in- 
clinations of the Engliſh people, chat they who but an age before were 
fond even to a favltofa monaſtic life, could not now 15 prevailed on 
by any means to favour it. This circumſtance; it is proballe, induced 
ALFRED to provide fot the intereſts of religion and — in a man⸗ 
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where he was entertained: in the court of CHARLES the bald; Being 
ſtrongly invited by king Alp RED he came over into England, where 


about any ſuch ſeat of learning as Oxford, or of Al culxus's calling 
Vork the place of letters at that time, and that among all the accounts 
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ner different from that of his predeceſſors; and well foreſeeing the dif. 
ficulty of forcing the genius of a nation, inſtead of confining learning 
to epiſcopal colleges and monaſteries, he caſt about to promote its in- 
tereſt in another manner. To this purpoſe he invited a great many 
ſcholars of character to his court, and ſupported them at his own ex- 
pence; among whom was J. Duns Scorus, an Iriſhman by birth, a 
man of great learning and figure in the diſputes of the age in France, 


at firſt he was the king's preceptor in languages and other learning, 
and afterwards made public profeſſor in the monaſtery of Malmſbury; 
where upon a quarrel between him and his pupils they ſtabbed him 
mortally with their penknives. The king, who beſides the motives of 
his own genius, knew the uſe and ornament of knowlege in religion, 
was deſirous to encourage the intereſt and to revive the ſtudy of learn- 
ning. For this end he endowed three halls at Oxford, thrown after- 
wards into one ſociety and called by the name of Univerſity college, 
where he ſettled a revenue for about eighty ſcholars under certain ſta- 
tutes and regulations. Some writers indeed have carried the antiquity 
of Oxford much higher than the reign of Al RED; but in the comme- 
morations of that univerſity, he has to this day the honour: of being 
acknowledged as their founder. To fay nothing of Bzpz's-filence 
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of the burning libraries and monaſteries by the Danes we hear nothing 
of our univerſities; 'which I think is enough to prove that there were 
none ſuch then in being, yet the point of their antiquity in my opinion CC 


may be determined, by aſking only how it happened, that Arezzo . 


found no man on this fide the Humber that underſtood their prayers in | 
Engliſh, or could conſtrue Latin; and why he was obliged to invite th 
and entertain learned men from other countries, if two famous univer- ¶ th 
fities had been long before eſtabliſhed? Theſe queſtions are not to be I ch 
anſwered. But as I obſerved before of Cambridge, the credit of the ¶ be 
univerſity wants no ſuch great antiquity to ſupport it; they are both of WF las 
them without diſpute the moſt illuftrious ſeats of learning in Europe, ¶ bu 
and' Oxford in particular has one of the greateſt princes that ever fate 
on the throne of England for its founder. He ſpared no coſt nor la- 
bour by favour or rewards to provide the moſt eminent profeſſors for it 
that could be drawn together. But becauſe this noble deſign muſt 
have loſt a great part of its uſefulneſs, if proviſion had not been made 
for the elements and firſt foundations of learning, therefore ALr8ED 
erected ſchools in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, and by a- particular 
law obliged all the people of ability to ſend their children to them. 
Tho he did not live to ſucceed in all the great deſigus he had formed 
to promote learning and religion, yet poſterity has been juſt 2 
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him the honour of them. Beſides he had the pleaſure of ſharing him- 
ſelf in the benefit which he deſigned for others: and with the aſſiſtance 
of PLEGMuND archbiſhop of Canterbury, Wzzerrrd biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, AssxRTus archbiſhop of ST, David's who wrote ALe&ed's life; 
and ſome other learned men, he made himſelf maſter of many parts of 

learning. - Theſe were likewiſe the principal perſons whom the king 
made uſe of to recover the church and ſtate; to retrieve his ſubjects 

from the diſadvantages of their ignorance, to poliſh their manners, and 

to direct their conſciences. But leſt the learning of the preſent clergy 
ſhould: die with them; and not deſcend upon their ſuceeffors thro the 
unhappy turbulency of the times, he reſolved upon making ſome pro- 

viſion for the inſtruction of poſterity. To this end he himſelf tranſlated 
the paſtoral of Gx GOR the great into Engliſn; ſeveral copies of which 
were tranſcribed, and ſent to every dioceſe, with directions to the bi- 
ſhop to preſerve them carefully: and thus if the clergy of future tiifles 
ſhould be low in their education and unacquainted with their duty, 
chey might learn it from thence. Nor did the piety and zeal of this 
great prince determine here: he tranſlated Bepz's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
into Engliſh, to make up the misfortune which they ſuffered under 
from the ignorance of the age: and if the authority of ſome of our 
hiſtorians may be relied on, he tranſlated the pſalms of Davin, and 
the old and new teſtament into Engliſh. n. 
Aſter a long and bloody war betwixt king Al RED and the Danes; 
the latter were reduced to ſuch difficulties as that they were forced to 
ſue for peace: and to make it appear that he knew how not only to 
conquer, but to forgive and aſſiſt his enemies, he conſented that GuTa- 
RAM, the chief and general of the Danes, ſhould ſettle with thoſe of 
his nation then in England, in Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeſhire, and 
the ifle of Ely, to be held as a tributary kingdom under himſelf; on 
this expreſs condition nevertheleſs, that they ſhould all of them turn 
chriſtians. 'The articles which were made at the finiſhing the league 
between theſe princes, and which paſs by the name of the eccleſiaſtical 
laws of king Al RED and GurnRAu king of the Danes, are in truth 
but little elſe beſides articles of agreement, in order to ſecure the ſteadi- 
neſs, and to direct the conduct of the converts in the principal duties 
of chriſtianity: and that they might not relapſe into the idolatry and 
ſuperſtition of their former ſtate, they were to hold their favours of king 
ALFRED, upon no other terms than doing their duty to Gop, and ad- 
hering to the religion of CTs T. The firſt article therefore is, that 
the Danes ſhould renounce paganiſm, and agree in the worſhip of the 
true Gop. The ſecond directs the puniſhment in caſe of apoſtacy; 
and the three following lay down rules for the conduct of the clergy. 
The ninth preſcribes the puniſhment of thoſe who withold their tithes : 
and almoſt all that follow provide for the regular obſervance of the 
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faſts and feſtivals. of the church, particularly for that of the Logy';. 


day. In ſhort of the whole ſeventeen articles which this league conſiſt; 
of, there is not one which does not reſpect the intereſt of religion, 
or the conduct of thoſe whioſe-duty it was to attend upon it. It ig 
fomewhat difficult to determine, at what preciſe time this league wa, 
made ; but it is probable it was made at the ſame. time when Gy. 
TRRAM and his principal officers were baptized ; when the peace be- 
tween ALFRED and them was finiſhed ; and the Danes allowed to ſet- 
tle themſelves in the eaſterly parts of England. Whilſt AurRRD wa 
thus endeavouring in his example, to give poſterity a view of the grat 
things which may: be done by the zcal and piety of a wiſe and adive 
prince; whilſt he was labouring with all his power to eſtabliſh juſtice 
in his dominions and to promote learning and —— and his noble 
defigns were but in their infancy, it pleaſed Gop to take this good 
kings to himſelf at the akin of this century after a reign of Low 
years; to the great grief of his r and the yes — his king: 
dom in church and ſtate. 19 


Ag reat a figure as the 1 hen few FORD indlin in the pages 
S gone thro, yet this prince was an inſtance of as great a re- 
pos ever was met with perhaps in hiſtory: and: his cha- 
racer will deſerve a little more iluſtration than what we haue met with 
of it already. Tho in his youth he delighted much in the exerciſes of 
the field, yet it did not extinguiſh his love of learning and the polite 
arts; of which in his infancy be wag obſerved to be very fond. As he 
grew in years, this inclination to literature increaſed ; — he prefenel 
it to all the ſplendour and magnificence of ſovereign power. No 
wonder havolors that he lamented 4b much the ignorance and barbarit 
of the age he lived in; which was ſo barren of men of letters, that he 
could not procure a ſingle man in his own country to inſtruct him in art 
and ſciences. It is likewiſe no wonder that he was prevailed upon 
with difficulty, when their dominions were ſo mbaraſſed | by the Das 
to accept the title of his anceſtors, A kingdom in itſelf had no charm 
for ALFRED 3 much leſs ſuch a kingdom as was involved in all the ci 
cumſtances of diſtreſs. He looked upon a crown in no other ligh 
than as an inevitable diverſion from the ſatisfactions of a calm and ftv- 
dious courſe of life, and the cultivation of his nobleſt faculties. But 
however, when the public good and the juſt deſires of his people called 
upon him, he diveſied himſelf of all NG ſelfiſh aonfideratians, and 
exerted ſi we invincible reſolution and magnanimity ati all thoſe other 
virtues, which have made his name venerable to ſucceding ages. In 
the beginning of his reign, he was ſurpriſed with a more formidable 
army of the Danes than had ever appeared before; which ſtruck ſuch 
a terror into his ſubjects as deprived them of all their wonted courage 
Sqn, fied into Wales, others went into foreign countries, and ans 
7 3 | revolt 
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revolted and ſwore allegiance to the Danes: ALFRED being thus aban- 
doned entirely, except by a few of his r who were then a 
burden to him, diveſted himſelf of all regal ornaments, diſpoſed of 
his family in the beſt manner he could, and taking the diſguiſe of a 
common ſoldier, he committed hinaſclf to the care — a man, who ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of thoſe times had the charge of keeping the 
king s COWS. Whether he ever diſcovered himſelf to this man is not 
known, but I am inclined to think that he did not. The place where 
he lay « concealed was ſurrounded with a large: moraſs, thro which there 
was no other paſſage but a narrow foot path leading to the neatherd's 
cottage which was covered. with briars _ thorns. 81 n this diſmal re- 
tirement, and with theſe accommodations, he hid himſelf from his 
friends as well as his enemies, and was employed by his hoſteſs about 
her little houſhold affairs. When he had been almoſt a year in this 
retreat, meditating on the meaſures he ſhould afterwards purſue, if he 
ſhould ever have an opportunity of exerting the regal power, and per- 
haps deſpairing of ever attaining to the heighth he once had been in 
poſſeſſion of, he was at laſt informed by the neatherd, whom he ſome- 
times defied to pick up what news he could, that the Danes had had 
a great defeat and their general was ſlain. This he thought a fit oppor- 
tunity to diſcover hirſelf to his beſt and moſt N friends; that 
they might come to him and conſult whether any by thing was to be done 
for the recovery of, his Kingdoms; After having conferred two or three 
times with them, and ſettled the proper meaſures for drawing eke 
ſome ſmall bodies of troops in different parts, who might be read 
join each other at a minute's warning, he took ſuch a reſolution o fog 
ing informed of the enemies ſtrength and ſituation, as never entered 


No perhaps into the head of any. other prince upon earth; which was to 
iy ut on the diſguiſe of a harper, and go into their camp himſelf. Hay- 
be ing ſtaid long enough to inform himſelf of the negligence and ill con- 
arts 


n of the Danes, he returned to his cottage: and his officers ; where 
n a council of war he gave directions for a general rendeſvous of all 
is forces, to be made in ſo expeditious and ſeeret a manner, as that 


um is enemy ſhould have the only notice of it from their approach. 
ci · Irhe Geek anſwered his meaſures ; and he gained once more a com- 
light pleat victory over them. The piety of his youth continued on thro 
| * he whole courſe of his life; and the licence of the camp made no im- 


reſſion on his heart which was always good. His charity and 1 
cence was great, beyond what is poſlible for us now to imagine. le 
rſt divided his revenue into two parts; one of which was again ſubdi- 
nded into thee] and with theſe he ſupported the ſalaries of his court and 
amily, and th © expences of his 2 * and the entertainment of 
rangers that were neceſſitous. The other half was allotted for four 
lifferent purpoſes; the one for the poor among his own ſubjects; the 
nonaſteries had a ſecond e 5 * ſcholats at the ubiverlity he had 
Vox. I. A a a founded 
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founded were allowed a third; and the foreign churches of chriſtians 
were admitted to ſhare the fourth. There is no ſaying too much of 
the ſtrength and univerſality of his genius. The new way of building 
ſhips, by which he compleated his victory over the Danes, was owing 
to his own invention; his ſkill in architecture enabled him to form mo- 
dels with great exactneſs and beauty; and he taught the Engliſh to 


build with much more regularity and magnificence than they had ever 


ſeen before. His learning has been taken notice of in the hiſtory of 
his reign, and his religion may be eafily enou gh collected from thence, 
It may be proper however to mention, that as the ſweetneſs of his di- 
poſition and the regularity of his morals, were not impared or injured 
by. the exerciſes of war or the liberties of a military life, ſo nei- 
ther did thoſe avocations, nor the ſplendour of a court, nor the ne- 
eeflary demands of the ſtate, prevent the conftancy of his attendance 
en the public ſervice of the church every day: and from that order and 
deyotion which his own exemplary piety had introduced into his court, 
he endeavoured to ſpread a ſpirit of ſeriouſneſs and religion throwout 


Aa. *% a 


ſuch degrees of learning as to be fitted for the inſtruction of other 
Such ſudden mighty changes do the ſpirit of a great and the genius of 
a iſt prince. produce. To all this it may be added, that his conde- 
icenhon, eaſineſs of acceſs, and pleaſantry of converſation in all bs 
calm ang focial hours, were ml to the courage and the greatneſs d 
his mind in time of danger or diſtreſs. The reputation he had ac: 
quired in the field of battle, was to be equalled by few, but it was to 
be excelled by none. He commanded in more engagemetits than 
JL. Cans 4n 3. diftinguiſhed himſelf in all of them with very uncommon 
intrepidity ; and even fought up to the character of a hero in romance. 
In ſhort it may be faid of AlyRRD, that he was a prodigy of goodaels, 
of underſtanding, and of greatneſs. To look at him thro his devo 
tions, one would think he had been all his life in a cloiſter; to examine 
the productions of his genius, we ſhould be tempted to think that 
his, Whole time had been occupied in learning and the ſciences 3 
and: to, view him as a general and a monarch, he appears to have 
ſtudied nothing but the art ef war and politicks, the conqueſt of 
his enemies, and the eaſe and ey of ] his ſubjects. How much 
is b. chen 40 be regretted, thar the Atzxaxpzns and che Cuzn 
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and the other tyrants and oppreſſors of mankind, ſhould meet with | 
ſuch noble writers to perpetuate- their memory, when an ALF RED," 
whoſe ſuperior abilities were entirely directed to the good of his peo- 
ple, ſhould have the misfortune to > be wean rs the Erpel and ſe! 
inſufficient of all writers. B 28 Di | 


I return now to the urs of alis 3 in the ad * England, EPR 5 


| EDwaRD the eldeſt fon of king”ALrzzD, and commenty known by the 


name of EDwARD tlie elder, ſueceded him on the throne, Notwith- , 
ſtanding all the wiſdom au precaution of his father in the ſettlement 


Jof the church and monarchy,” yet che reign of the ſon began with the 


misfortunes which new governments are fubject to. For no ſooner was 
the ceremony of Epwazp's coronation performed by Puiemunp arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury, than Eritz1warp his ebuſin withdrew privately” 
to the Danes; who had with ALP RE P's conſent poſſeſſed the northern 


parts of England, and by whom he was choſe their king. For ſome" 
years therefore he gave à great deal of trouble ànd Aga to the new” 
reign of EpwasD : but the length of the war his father had with' the 
Danes, had ſo diſciplined his men and hardened their courage, that 
meeting at the famous! treneh called the DeviFs'dike in Suffolk, a blos 
dy battle was fought; in which ETHITWALD and the g 
Danes were ſlain, which put an end to the rebellion, and to the trou- 
bles of EDWanp's reign. But before this war was coticluded he is ſaid td 
have been attacked in a manner unknown in all the ages paſt, and which 
might poſſibly have remained a ſecret to all that were to come, if ſome 
of the later hiſtorians had not been fortunate in a diſcovery which e. 
caped thoſe who lived before them. But L will recite the partic 


of the 


and the reader may judge for himſelf They are giben us firſt by 
MALMSBURY in the following manner. In the year nine hundred and 
four, Fonuos vs the pope having been informed, that l 
dom of the Welt- Seren had been for ſeven years without a biſhop, 
of "God and che goed of his 
church, © wrote letters into England, by which he threatened exconi- 
* munication and malediction to king Row up and his ſubjects, in- 
*© ſtead. of the benediftion formerly ſent” to the Engliſh nation from 
« the apoſtolic ſee. The pak of this negligence we pf | 
„ imputed to king EDwar DN who employing his thoughts al- 
* moſt wholly on martial affairs, little regarded eccleſiaſtical” mat 
« ters, and erde net his affiftancy- to biſhops in the diſcharge 
© of their functions. When king EDpwakB heard of this he aller 
e bled a ſynod of all the ſcnators- of his kingdom, over which | 
* hided PLR arc of Canterbury, who earneſtly” wed 
* that ſatisfaction might be given to his holineſs.” 888 
are told, that 4 Hen UPS of the Weſt-Saxons which' had on! 

ſees of Wincheſter and Sherbourn, was now agreed to be-divids 1 
hve ; Pu that three new ones ſhould be ero@ed at Wilton, Wells, and 


2 Crediton. 
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Crediton. This agreement being made in a great council of biſhops, 


abbots and noblemen called by king EpwarD and the archbiſhop, we 
are told that PL.zGMUND haſted away to Rome; and with many rich 
preſents and great ſubmiſſion appeaſed the anger of Foxuos us, why 
confirmed what had paſſed in England at this ſynod. This account 


from MarmsBury is copied by BaxOxI Us, and from him inſerted in 


the collections of 8rELLMAN and LaRBEF; from whence it has been han- 
ded down by i Many of our church ns, that if the inconſiſtency 


of the ſtory aid. not — the falſhood of it, the number of its ache, 


rities might give it credit. To ſuppoſe that a prince of ALraeD's cha. 


racter, whoſe piety and whoſe zeal for the intereſts of religion were ſo 


extraordinary, ſhould have ſuffered his principal hereditary kingdom of 
the Weſt-Saxons to have continued three years without any biſhop in it 
when. he had-no diſturbance from his enemies, is an abſurdity. of too 
hard a digeſtion. | Beſides, Foxmosus who is ſaid by MaLMsBURy to 
haye. 11 out this bull in nine hundred and four, it is well known 
was. dead in eight hundred and: ninety fix; and ſhould the bull have 
been paſſed according | to BaRONIUs's — of this miſtake, in eight 
hundred and ninety four when his holineſs was living, then EDA“ 
was not king. There are ſeveral conjectures advanced by 8 ELI 
and others to reconcile the inconſiſtences of this ſtory ; but after all 
the difficulties are ſtill invincible, and it muſt be placed amongſt the . 


gends of the age. For whereas it is ſaid, that the biſhopricks of Win- 


cheſter and Sherbourn had been void Cong years, and there was not a 
biſhop in the. Weſt-Saxon king dom in nine hundred and four, yet it is evi- 
dent that Paxurruvs, made Diſhop of Wincheſter by king ALFRED, did 
not die till nine hundred and nine, nor did AssRRTUs biſhop of Sher- 
bourn die till the ſame year. Theſe are contradictions in chronology 
which are never to be got over; but as to the circumſtance of the arch- 
bilhep's: conſecrating ſeven prelates in the beginning of king ED WIRD“ 
reigns to ſupply the vacancies that were made by a general ſickneſs then 


in the nation, and for the new ſees which the king had erected for the 


better government of the church, this is not improbable, and may cahily 
admit of belief. The other parts of this ſtory, it is plain, muſt be an addi- 


tion i notthe fiction of thoſe writers, who making a judgment of thing 


paſt by the rules of the age in which they lived, concluded doubtleſs that 
he founding biſnopricks and confirming biſhops in them was then, as 
they ſaw it in their own time, with the knowledge and approbation of the 
ſee "7 Rome: Whereas the doctrine of interdicting kingdoms and ex- 


communicating kings was never heard of at the time when this is ſaid of 


pope, Foxuosps,, The kings of England particularly, from the firſt 
ſettlement of chriſtianity, it is plain — this whole hiſtory; had all 
along erected or divided biſhopricks as they ſay cauſe ; without expe&- 
ing any allowance or authority for it from abroad. The great number 
Jaws; made by AlrRED and his ſon Epward, -as/well 1 
their predeceſſors, and this too with che advice and good liking of 
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their clergy, leaves no room, ta. doubt at all, that the ſupremacy in 
eccleſiaſtical as well as civil cauſes, Was hitherto eſteemed to be the 
abſolute right of the kings of England, But further, it may he abſerved, 
that ASSERIUS who lived at this time, and the Saxon chronicle, fay 
not a word of this pretended. interdict or excommunication, hike. is 
a circumſtance of itſelf enough to convince us that the ſtory was an ad- 
dition of after ages: but if we add the inconſiſtency of it, with the 
time, the chronology, and character of king Al RED, it can never he 
believed that he permitted the kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons to be with · 
out a biſhop the laſt three years of his life, when he was in peace, and 
purſuing great deſigns for the intereſt of learnin and religion. Indeed 
in the year nine hundred and nine, the two biſhops of that kingdom at 
Wincheſter and Sherbourn died; when it was an eaſy matter to divide 
their dioceſes, and to proportion the diſtricts and revenues of the new 
biſhopricks; and the conſecration of theſe five new biſhops in one day 
with two more for the ſees of Dorcheſter and Seolſey which were like- 
wiſe vacant, is thus 520 enou gh Ree: e withour i haying re res 
courſe to fdtion, ant fo "I e 00 Y 


one would have. hoped that the LD of Fogland, 1 thus pro- 
vided with a fit number of biſhops, aided with the favour and eſteem 
of a wiſe, and active prince and many great encouragements to learn- 
ing, 3 have made a figure at this time, in ſome meaſure anſwer- 
able to the care beſtowed upon it. But-it ſoon appeared how; N the 
overruliog hand of, — blaſt the 1 27 meaſures, and bring 
to nought the councils. of the ableſt men. For, about this time the 
war with. the Danes broke out again; and tho there were always ſome 
ſhort intervals of peace, yet jt Jaſted ſo long, that king Epwazn who 
acted a great and noble part in it, yet did not live to ſer it ended, 
The miſchiefs which were done by theſe frequent 7 to the i in. 
tereſl of learning and religion, ere ſuch as might be expecbed in a 


nation Ex over with, blood and,  Tapane,; and notwicht en al 
0 the care and zeal of the biſhops. and clergy to prevent it, yet every; 
” thing ran into confuſian. .. But this was not the condition of the 
5 of England only 1 this time ; the whole Weſtern church Was no in 


2 ſtate of miſery ; and if there was any. difference. betwixtthe churches 
1 ae chigfy? in this, the tha Cale of the 
church of Rome was much the molt deplorcable, and laſted de 
E 0s Big chock 2 e 
0 its enemies ; it ering but at 

ut l time it; had, not the guilt; of its, uin. The church of Rome, an; the 
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villatnes of theſe men- occaſioned, from the latter end of the ninth t, 
the beginning of the eleventh century, thro a ſucceſſion of above fifty 
does not fall within my deſign: but J mention this circum. 
(Bnce,” that the reader may be enabled to form a judgment of the figure 
which thoſe prelates made in that age, and of the little 2 7” rom 
185 - notwithſtanding the fond aſſertions of ſome writers, of the po 
oP the * popes of Rome in the ninth-and the tenth centuries. I tha he 
wwill-ftand amazed at the confidence with which P. Vier. and ſome 
other hiſtorians ſpeak of England as a fee of the papacy and a tributary 
kingdom ; in an age, when the wickedneſs of its prelates had rendere 
che church of Rome, the pity or the contempt of all the nations in 
Europe. Even Malus BURY, and ſome others whoſe authority they 
fabi to in other things, aſſert the ſcorn which the papal dignity was 
univerfally treated with, thro the impieties of thoſe who filled the chair 
in'thole ages. At this time particularly, in the beginning of the tenth 
2 cardinal Baronus Mine Lkw s, that the church of 
Rome was under the government of harlots; who not only created and 
advanced prieſts and biſhops ſuitable to the character of thoſe whoſe 
creatures they 8 but even filled the Flair of ST, Pyruy with impoſtor. 
07 9 2 f $3990 5 
an Rut H return 8 his FANS of ming relic” and diſcipline inthe 
Exighth” church; Which had füch an influence on the time to come a 
miglit be natifally enough expected. Unleſs therefore it were the re 
death of PLE&MUND archbiſhop of Canterbury, his ſucceſſor Aru m 
about two years after, and ſome other fathers of the church, there i te 
ſeeres' any thing Which is pertinent to'the deſign of this hiſtory whi . 
WAL deſerve remembrance, till the'death'of king Epwazp' in the yer 
nite Hondred eventy-five, ho left behind him the character of a ger IM it: 
ancb Fuccẽſsful prinee. L his ſon, a bold and waflike 1 man, bic 
f6ceded” him in the throne; and by bis fucceſſes ugainſt the Danes a 
ind kis victories over the Britiſh and Iriſh Scots, in Which He re-efla- FN th 
bad the Englh onärchy, has furniſhed the hiſtory of "the fate ff go 
Wiek many great and neticrable events. The hiſtory of the church . 
however remains 28 dry ahd bärren as it was before; affording tio other 
edteftairirntnt tate whats \writer of any judgment would be aſhamed 
66 kelates and a reader of any taſte would be diſpleaſed to fee.” T will 
Ron gather up the few imperfect: remains we have of o ceclel.⸗ 
aftical affairs "itficder" the dag re of ArREISTAN. His reign was 
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council held at e we may ferm a judgment of e ight have 
been r "04 xcſult F: es cre nad Wen. handed _”—_ 
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The tint of this a third N of his: Teign, 84 
under the title of the oocleſiaſtical laws of AFHEESTAN'3\ which at the 
fame time that they give us a very favourable.jdea of the wiſdom ard 
piety of this prince, afford a melancholy proof of the low: ſtate of the 
church and religion of the age in ET xy The firſt of thee decrees 
explains the laws of AL,zreD, and his father, about the mi payment df 
tithes ; in, which his officers are commanded to pay the tithes dut of 
his demeſnes, as well of his cattle, as of the fruits of the ground. The 
nobility and biſhops, hkewiſe are required to make the ſame paymerit 
out of their IR and to declare this as the law of Englant in all tl 
courts in which they preſide. 12 The ſerend canon, may: beofaid to re- 
inforce the ancient, and if I am not miſtaken, the firſſ lazal provifioh 
for the parochial clergy, by a perſonal tithe. ore charge on very Hcuſe- 
keeper which in the language of Bzpx/ is ealled the chureh ibn 
The third law enjoins the officers of the king to make a ꝓtbviſion for 
the poor out of the eſtate of the exown. - The fourth direcs the puniſtu 
ment of thoſe who break into a. Church, Ihe fifth is Againſt ſorcery, 
witcheraſt, and the abettors of thieves and thighwaynica.\o The: ſixth 


reſpects the coinage of money, The ſeventh/and-efphthdire&- the 
manner and circumſtances of the wn trials, or trials by fire and wa- 
ter; and give the offiges of religion and the galpel. rites A Hare 
n the regulation of theſe pagan. Practiſes, as ay.rnaking ſuch a mixture 
of religion. and. ſuperſtition, will give us no great. AST 62the! under 
ſtanding of the age in en matters. Ruying and ſel ling was for 
bidden on a Sunday by the ninth, gangn 3 giand when any man bought 
a commodity before witneſs, and . it happened 146- -betoballen;td by a 
third 1 0 the ſeller — to warrant. the hargain and male the ſale 
good. The tenth e cb de dee perjury, And fo little 
was this age, acquainted. N doctrine HH exempts the affair 
religion and the ſons of the ckrgy: frota the authority ot; the pxinałs 
une whom th a $0 that e eleventh law _ — — 
ion, was a Jort of rubric to the hiſhops In | 
their reſpective 955 tag oſe 1 50 a. 8 
diately, reſpect t we-of-the ſul 44 ad hete:acabrdinig 
tothe ancienrulage Fre 
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of an archbiſhop and a duke are the ſame 3 that of 2 biſhop, an earl, 
o too, and their teſtimonies bore the ſame proportion in courts of juf. 
tice. Thus things paſſed in this ſynod of Graetly, and the only re. 
flexion which I ſhall trouble the reader with upon it, is, that wilfy iſ 
murther committed out of malice propenſe was doubtleſs not to be 
-bought off with a fine, nor comprehended within this law; which v 
only to take place in the caſe of manſlaughter.” From this time to the 
end of the reign of ATyzLsTAN, he was ſo entirely taken up in his war 
with the Danes, the Scots or Britons, that except ſome inſtances of his 
liberality in building and repairing churches and monaſteries, and the 
-uſual changes occaſioned by the deaths of biſhops, we have but ven 
little account of any thing that paſſed relating to eccleſiaſtical affain, 
Indeed about this time we find DunsTan, who was afterwards arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and made a great figure in (hiſtory, was intro. 
duced into the court of this prince, and baniſhed from it again before 
the end of his reign for a ſuſpicion of being guilty of magic. But it 
will be time enough to confider his ſtory when the long controverſ 
that he began about the celibacy of the clergy, will make it neceſſary 
to relate the conduct of this hot and imprudent prelate. In the year 
nine hundred forty-one after a reign of ſixteen years, died ArHELSTIN 
the king at Glouceſter; leaving behind him the reputation of a wiſe 
and juſt, of a learned and valiant prince, beloved by his ſubjects, and 
feared if not eſteemed by his enemiis 7 -* 
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The death of ATHztsran made way for the ſucceſſion of his brother 
EpMunD, a prince of eighteen years of age; who entring upon a weak 
and unſettled: government, met with ſome very rough oppoſition in the 
firſt years of his reign. © The Engliſh and the Danes inhabiting north 
yoke of his predeceſſor and to recover their ancſent liberty, that it wa 
with difficulty the young king ſurmounted this rebellion - and not 
without yielding, with the advice of the archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
Vork, all that part of England which lies north" of Watling-ſtreet to 
the government of ANLAFy the Daniſh prince; to be held by him as 
tributary and dependant kingdom. Gpo, x wiſe and active prelate, 
vas archbiſhop of Canterbury when prince Ebub d came tothe crow; 
and his councils ſeem generally to have conducted the affairs of the 
church under this reigu The firſt ching thiat he did was to recall 
DunsTax who had been batiiſhed, and to receive him into favour at 
edurt; being perſuaded that his abllifies would. ike him uſeful there 
But the "ſpirit of this aſpiring prelate made him infmediately © 
many enemies, that they were obliged again to baniſh hint before the 
end:of- the year. He went into-Frince, to the tmonaſtery of Fleur 
2s it is aid, aud acquainted himſelf wich tlie Bengdiftine rule, Nos 
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whether it was from the paſſion for their order which thoſe foundations 
inſpire men uſually with, or from the natural | fierceneſs and impetuoſity 
of his temper, it is certain, that upon his return, that relate 8 
back ſuch zeal and affection for the monaſtic hes as in a little 
while ſet the Engliſh church and nation into a flame. I ſhall not trouble 
the reader with a formal refutation of that ſeuſeleſs ſtory, that Opo would 
not accept the primacy till he had been into Fr: rance and took the habit 
of a religious; pretending that the dignity, of an archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury had never been poſſeſſed by any Who had not been of that or- 
der. Whoever conſiders the deſtruction of monaſteries 1 in the preceding 
century, and the general failing of the monaſtic ſpirit, mult ſee that 
this fiction is the product of yanity and impudenee. But whether this 
ſtory is true or falſe is not material: the marks of Ovo' 8 wiſdom Trave 
us ſomething more conſiderable to recommend him for to Say 

and they are to be found, among other things, in the canons wh 

paſs under the name of Opo's conſtitutions, They dont appear to 2 
been the work of a provincial ſynod, but the particular advice or 
charges of that prelate in the viſitations of his province by his metro- 
political power; and publiſhed about this time for the inſtruction of 
other clergy and other people. They contain many material articles; 


freer too it muſt be owned from the marks of ſuperſtition, | than could 


well be expected from the age he lived in; and for the moſt part in- 
deed 8 as might well become the — 4 men, even in the beſt 
and moſt enlightened. ages of-the fe As they give us ſome light 
into the diſcipline and ſtate of the Engliſh church at t that time, 7 209 
will deſerve to be particularly ſet. down. * 
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The conſtitutions of Opo in all are tem; * e Ert of Which a ET 
the privileges of churches, and that taxes gught not to be la aid upon 
their revenues. The ſecond admoniſhes 15 king 8 A and princes ok the. 
blood Th their 277 in e their þ iſ ſhops = d.{pirity tual * 1 
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due obſervance of che faſts and feſtivals, eſpecially the lent and etnber 
faſts, ants the Loxp's day; giving a caution Ne apainſt fuperſtition 
and worſhipping the creature inſtead of Gop: and this 1 is enforced with 
the Neha © damnation to thoſe who are guilty of it. The tenth and laſt 
directs the payment of tithes, and exhorts to that duty from the threat- 
nings and promiſes of Gop to the Jewiſh church. Theſe advices haye 
ſo much of the ſpirit of the beſt antiquity, and of the pure and rea- 
ſonable doctrine of the golpel, that if we were to judge of the ſtate of 
the Engliſh church at that time from theſe conftitutions of the arch- 
biſhop, we muſt conclude that thofe corruprions in faith and worſſip 
which became afterwards the reproach of the Weftern church, had 2 
this time made but a little progreſs in England. There would have 
needed none of this zeal to recommend the preaching the word of Gop, 
| if ignorance had been thought fo uſeful to the purpoſes of devotion as 
ſome have made it: nor would this prelate have ſtated the unity of 
the church, as conſiſting in an agreement of the fame faith under 
ier the head, if he had been acquainted with ſome modern notions 
of ſchiſm and communion : in ſhort he would not have cautioned the 
people ſo much againſt ſuperſtition, and threatened damnation to thoſe 
who worſhipped the creature, if the corrupt practiſes fince allowed in 
ſome churches of worſhipping relicks, images, and laints, had been at 
this time received in . 15 | 


In the ſame) ear in Which ob publiſhed cheſs OE} Don- 
| STAN was ed once more from his baniſhment, and made abbot 
of Glaſſonbury. The miracles which, we are told, occafiorted this 
return of the king's favour, I ſhall omit for the ae reaſons as I did 
that preceding his birth; becauſe no body will believe them. The 
fact that he was recalled and thus 58 2 no body queſtions: but 

it would have been ha y for the ngliſh nation if there had been no 
more truth in that 25 than in theſe miraculous. tales; as we ſhall ſee 
when we get further in this hiſtory. The fame year in which EpunD 
recalled DunsTAN, a ſynod was ate mbled at London, called the great 
ſynod ; conſiſting of the two archbiſhops Opo and Worst an, and other 
biſhops and nobility, for the regulation and good order of the church 
and ſtate, The laws relating to the affairs of religion were only {ix, 
of which there are ſeveral different copies and tranſlations ; but what 
is material in them is as follows. ' Thie firſt enjoins the clergy 
ligious to render themſelves examples f boite and cha 
ſecond commands the pa yment of . Ht dues to the chreh, and 
giving ns 6 he yo: ce cha At fu 
have been murder ſhoult gi ve 2 3 bi 
dioceſe for The. hs againſt | the Sünde bee 
into the king's reſence. The 5 e de he i 
defile a nun to be. unworthy 22 


the biſhops to repa ir the the buck in their ow lands and demeins 
an 
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and to inform the king of ſuch others as want <a The laft c6trithatids: 
that all thoſe who are guilty of petjury or idolatry jr der but of oe 
cotmimunion of the church. Whilſt the fm or 4 of 
riobility, and his clergy, thus conducted the intereſt of church 2 — 
and every thing ſeemed to promiſe the proſperity and ſucteſs of both; an 
uncommon accident put an end tothe life of EDuvup, after a ſhott reign 
of fix years and a half, He had made a feaſt for his nobility at one of his 
royal manors; and ordering his cupbearer to turn a man out of the palace 
whom he had baniſhed for a . — and who. made feſiſtance, the 
king enraged at his impudenee roſe up himſelf to cliaſtize it, and Wis 
unhappily killed by the villain in the attempt. He left two ſons be- 
kind him, Epwr and Ebel both very young: but whether it was 
the cotifidleration of their unfitneſs to pe character, of whether 
it was occaſioned by the ambitious and Tv temper of his ſucceſſot, 
certain it is by the general conſent of the kingdom his brother EBREB ſue- 
ceded him in tlie throne, and was ſolemnly anointed and erowned by Ob 
the fame year at Kingſton. The juſtice of this proceeding which inter- 
rupted the right line of ſucteffion ſeems ſomewhat unintelligible. 
Enxty however being a great benefactor to the monks the bufineſs is 
paticd over without any cenfure. But whatever the teaſons of this pro- 
ceeding were, certain it is the ſtate of the nation required a bold and 
active prince, which the character of EDbRED gave them room to hope 
for in him: And in this they were not deceived: An occaſion ſoon 
offered to give' proof of his martial ſpitit and abilities. For pereciving 
that the Nortliumbrians were unwilling to fubmit to his governmetit, he 
marched thither immediately with a powerful army and ſubdued the 
nation. From thetice he went on to "Scofland, Which without any re- 
fiſtahce fubmitted' to him. But the next year WUl sr AN archbiſhop 
of York,. and the Northumbrian nobility 115 had fworn fealty to him, 
conſpired together and ſet up another e of the Daniſh race, called 
Bitte, However this new confpiracy he attempted to diſſolye by treaty, 
v Wl without open force; and for this "ws: ſerit his cHaticellor Tg- 
* rar, to compoſe the unferrled minds of cheſe pegple, and by His 
er Wl wiſdom and authority to reduce them to an Obedience according tö 
h I their oaths: and in this attempt he fucceded. Tho the king was hot 
8 in a fall regard to his clergy, yet it never ſtood in the way of 
end ublic ſafety: and therefore notwithſtanding the reverence he bore 
to t 


chin; of dhe prelate, Yet being well alfred that WV sr ANB 
archbiſho of York, encour 


theſe rebellions! and diforgers' in 


nd the be fred kim and” made him Priſonter for afmoſt a yeat: 
* This confinecefr and diſgrace; it is thought, ſat Hard" upon this 

the I prelate, ard was ce Cecaſion of Kis death foon after, ? NotWithftiind: 

me I ing this ſeverity to the-archbiltitþ; he followed the ftegs of his tio bros 

ball I chers in giving great encontigeinent to the nibtraſtichk9 And as at tie 

2 inſtanceof "Torres TAT, who” after his 'enibally tele tc Babi Aid 
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torned rights, he grafted hel pries tothe rotraſtery of Croy- 


land, 
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land, rebuilt it almoſt all, and made him the firſt abbot, ſo he likewiſe fa- 

W the zeal of DuxsrAN whom he made his confeſſor, and by whom 
he was directed in all affairs relating tolearning and religion. The truſt he 
- repoſed in him was ſo great, that not content with taking his direction in 
every thing and making him his treaſurer, he even ſubmitted ſometime to 
receive diſcipline from his hands. He was perſuaded that the blind ſubmiſ. 


Gon wherein Duxsr Ax took care to keep him was the readieſt way to hea. 


ven. To gratify this favourite he undertook the rebuilding Glaſſonbury 
church and monaſtery in a very ſumptuous and magnificent manner, 
which he had not the ſatisfaction to ſee finiſhed. The monks made uſe 
alſo of the intereſt of DuxsTan their protector to get into the eccle- 
ſiaſtical benefices, which they could never have done without him: 
and tho his proceedings in this affair raiſed the clamours of the ſecular 
clergy againſt him, yet he minded nothing of this ſort if he could 
but accompliſh his ends. But if Duns T a N favoured the monks 
at the expence of his reputation among the ſecular clergy, it ws 
amply made up to him by the former, who took all occaſions to 
magnify his merit and to ſpread his fame and glory. They even 
proclaimed him every where as a faint, that heaven wrought dail 
miracles in his favour, and that he was frequently honoured with di- 
vine revelations: aggravated as all this, was to the laſt degree, yet be- 

ing ſounded fo high and fo often, it made an impreſſion on the 
generality ; eſpecial y as thoſe who could have undeceived them would 
not venture at it, leſt they ſhould draw upon themſelves the indigna 
tion of the king and his favourite. Had EpRRD lived any long time, 
it is probable that DuxsTan and his great army of monks would hae 
carried all before them. But unluckily for them he happened to de 
in the very point of time in which they had began to get into the bene- 
fices, in the year nine hundred and fifty five, after a reign of eight year, 
He was buried at Wincheſter, and his death was celebrated with the 
mourning of all his ſubjects ; but particularly by the religious, to whom 
he had been ſuch a friend and benefactor. He left two ſons both of 
them very young; and Epyy eldeſt fon to his brother Epuuxp, to 

whoſe: prejudice he had filled the throne, was now by 5 conſent of 
the 3 75 and clergy made his ſucceflor. N 


At LORD, years of 5 Bug Eper came to the crown, and vith 
chou ghts very different from thoſe of his predeceſſor in regard to Dux- 
"STAN. Whether he had been prejudiced. againſt him — the enemies 
which the lang el of this mags cauſed him, and who had {ſuppreſſed 
their hatred againſt him in the former, reign, jor. whether the young 
prince had. 1 5 e reaſon to be diſguſted. with him, it is im- 
XN Wee 90 it is not mary that the 2 75 
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he vaſt furs of money y which he had been ae with by his pre 


deceſſor ; 
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deceſſor. To this the abbot replied, that the money which had beerrite 
his hands having been applied to pious uſes, he was not liable to: give 
an account of a matter that was purely of à religious nature: and as 
he had had the direction of the building at Glaſſonbury which the late 
king had had ſo much at heart, it was thought advidbls by Epwr's 
council, that the affair ſhould. be: puſhed no further; leſt the 
ſhould. be ſtirred. up to eſpouſe the abbot's cauſe.” The founding and 
repairing monaſteries, , were at that time again become ſuch” ſacred 
dings, that there was no ſpeaking againſt them without being branded 
vith the name of impious and prophane. The king's council therefore 
finding that there was no attacking Duxsr aH on that ſcore without 
running a great riſk, took another courſe to undermine his credit; 
which was to reverſe all that had been done in favour of the monksi 
To this end the religious. were turned out of their benefices, and the 
ſecular, prieſts again reſtored. This ſudden blowy was given, firſt to 
mortify Duxs rax, which it could not fail to do in a very ſenſible man- 
ner; in the next place to leſſen his reputation among the people, wh 
might {ce by their pulling down what he had-ſet up that the govern- 
ment had no great opinion of his ſanctity; and that he had acted a 
wicked part in depriving the ſecular clergy of their benefaces; - In ſhort, 
as Duxsrax and the monks were linked fo cloſe together, it was im- 
poſſible that they ſhould; undergo any diſgrace, which, would rot in 
the end reflect upon him their patron and protector. The perſecution 
of the moſt eruel ty rants againſt the church-never extortetl: from the 
primitive chriſtians ſuch 5 inveRtives, as this ꝓretended perſecution 
did from the monks. If we were to take their account of the matter; 
the chriſtian religion was never: in ſo great danger. Whether Duxs ax 
had ſtirred up the monks to make theſe, complaints, or whether the 
charging him with it was made uſe of as a handle to [puniſh him, we 
cannot learn - but he Was Gon bild theckingdomi.00! 949 e T9721 
934 I boi vd NIN ont : r. 213 53D 
Too ſet him right however inshÞopiniatuatfnoceding) ages,” hong 
naſtic writers have fufniſhed the world with, another reaſon for his diſt 
grace. They tell us that EpwW N tho but 4 youth, ſo abandoned him- 
ſelf to the — of u eng woman, that di the day of his 
coronation, as ſoon as, dinnet was, over and the king and nobility were 
withdrawn to conſidder f the affairs of the nation, tat E. privately 
ke Gpt away to thg apartment af his miſtreſs 3 hich the great men res 
eating he was b r back by HUNSHDAN ; who had the boldneſt to 
penetrate. in the king 8 pc te and; finding himion the bed: bel. 
tween, His, miſtr and her mother, to take himiby 'the-arm and fore 
4 . xeturn to dg cucil chamber Nod this relatiah has ſormuch 
ur che ai and ſpirit which every avhgre appegrs, in the lEgetd of this pre 
15 late, eee be bebekede e is all bf piece ir lidwever thut 
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the young lady whom the king was fo extremely fond of, was his wife 
and that they were too nearly related for ſuch an union; which inelined 
the archbiſhop to ſecond DunsTax, and to put the king under the 
leſſer excommunication. Had the primate inſiſted on His parting with 
his miſtreſs if he was not married; he had acted a part becoming lis 
character and important ſtation; but he went further in his correction, 
and puſhed the point to an exceſs. All the hiſtorians agree that he 
did not content himſelf with exerciſing his ſpiritual juriſdiction, when 
he found that his exhortations and reproofs had no effect ;- but that he 
cauſed the young lady to be forcibly taken away from the court, de- 
facing her beauty by branding her face with a hot iron, and then 
tranſporting her into Ireland. W. of MaiwsBuxy fays, that returning 
from thence the ſinews of her hams were cut aſunder. Suppoſing the 
archbiſhop to have had the conſent and council of the nobility for what 
he did to this lady, it by no means juſtifies the ſeverity of a puniſhment 
ſo unbecoming his character, and ſo much beyond the authority of an 
eccleſiaſtic. It is no wonder that the king, if this account is true, 
diſreliſhed all of the monaſtic order; nor is it any wonder that the 
lady, who had the aſcendant over him and was thus roughly treated, 
ſhould preſs him to a revenge, and to give high and: flagrant proofs of 
his reſentment. But there is another reaſon to be given for the diſgrace 
of Duxs rx, without having recoutſe to the diſſoluteneſs of ED] 
and the indecent expreſſion of the abbot's zeal againſt it; which | 
look upon to be all romance. We are told of an extraordinary will d 
Epkru's, whilſt Durs rAN had the direction of his conſcience, by 
which all the wealth of the kingdom was divided among the clergy, the 
monaſteries, and the poor, and the officers of the court; leaving the 
crown under the greateſt and moſt prefling neceſſities without an) re- 
ſource. Now theſe are fuch*inſtances-of male-adminiſtration, as cat 
never be overlooked by theſe who hope to ſupplant the aniniſters that 


directed. them ; nor forgiven by a ſucceding prince who is condemned 
to ſtrug egi e 80 e ounces: Vet if what is {aid of 
the mighty ſums giuen away by EDRE N in his will, has any truth in is 
this muſt have been the caſe of king EDwW] Y when ke ſucceded him in 
the crown. What till. gives more probability to this conjectur e that 
this was the ttue reaſon of Duxs TANs baniſhment, is, That the dil 
Fleafure of the: king did not determine here, and in giving his abe) 
of: Glaſſonbury to his own friends; but chat it extended itſelf to all the 
reſt of the monaſteries: Fot tho attacking a yeung prince in his plea- 
ſures, and the) revengę df a woman provoked thorowly by ill uſage, are 

ſomces of miſchief which! have no limits, yet when we conſider that 

Eur had been kept? out'6f the efomn by his uncle EDRBp, under 
hom the .abbor-Doxs aN had made ſo great a figure; and when we 
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vompare this with what will be {cen of the future conduct of this eccle- 
ſiaſtic, we fall ſe cauſeoerhap haps to beliexe, that-there was ſome thing 
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more in this reſentment of the king's, than can be acobunted for 
by that unlikely ſtory of his amour, and the revenge of his young 


8. 
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But whatever was the cauſe of DunsTan's baniſhment, and the ſe- 
vere treatment of his faction, the monaſticks, the effects of it were 
ſuch as give freſh ground to ſuſpect that we are not informed fully of; 
the true original. The enemies of the abbot gloried in his diſgrace; 
and the king himſelf was highly delighted that he had: got rid of a tur- 
bulent imperious man whom he mortally hated. But he ſoon learnt 
how dangerous ſuch enemies are; he found by fatal experience, that 
there is no giving offence to a body of churchmen with impunity. The 
monks enraged to the laſt degree at the loſs of their benefices and the 
diſgrace of their protector, cried down with united virulence the young 
king's adminiſtration, whom they looked upon as the principal author 
of their miſeries. By the lies and calumnies which they induſtmoully: 
ſpred about, they at length perſuaded their votaries that he was the 
vileſt miſcreant in the world, not fit to govern a kingdom. The reader 
ſees here was a trumpet ſounded to rebellion, by a very powerful ſet of 
men; and the conſequence of it was, that alli the northern and mid- 
land parts of England were for dethroning Epwy,' andi ſetting up his 
brother Epo AR for their king. Perhaps the latter was made to believe 
by the ſuggeſtion of the monks, that it would be deing Gop ſervice to; 
dethrone his wicked brother; or he might make uſe of that pretence 
to ſeize the crown which he had but very diſtant hopes of. This in- 


ſubje&s except the monks, and much lefs his brother, any juſt cauſe 
rc- of complaint. Beſides it had never entered into his head, that the 
cu monks could have intereſt enough to raife ſuch great diſturbanees: it 
hat was however but too true; and as he was taken unprepared, he ſaw 
16d i he was not in a condition to extinguiſh: the flame alpeady kindled. In 
of this extremity, not knowing how to recover what he had Joſt, he choſe 
to reduce himſelf to the ſole kingdom of Weſſex, wich continued 
faithful to him, and to deliver up all the reſt. The monaſticks in ge- 
neral with DVxs AN at their head engaged in the intereſt of king iE ne 
GAR; the married clergy on the fide of EDwW Y; and bother treated 
accordingly on the diviſion of the kingdom between tha brothers. Ide 
married clergy had the countenance of Epw v:their fightful prince 3 a 
this together with' the baniſſiment of DuxsTan}icand adiſpoſſoſſingꝰ his 


monks of Glaſſonbury, ſeems to have occaſionet te heaανꝗ] n 

of the hardſhips the onaſticks ſuffered during his reignai To this ton 
it was probably owing, that the character of this printni has bet ſe 
much Ackened by thoſe writers: and if we ꝑlace ta this adonunt the 
raiſing that ridiculous ſtory of his amour,  Doxsrwi's: oppoſition 
to him in it on che day of hiscroration, E ene ee hit hog 
U "= the 


ſurrection was the more ſurpriſing to Enwr, as he had never given his 


- _ 
pair. 1B 
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the original of this fiction. It is certain that Hznav of Huntingdon 


ho was no party. in the quarrel, paſſes over in ſilence this accuſation, 


gives him the character of a prince under whoſe government the coun- 
try flouriſhed, and ſeems to lament that he lived no longer. In ſhort 


had Epwy been a favourer of the monks, he might have had as many 


miſtreſſes as he pleaſed, without all that clamour againſt him; as it 1; 


plain from the caſe of his brother Eboan; who, if the above tory i 


true, was much more criminal in that reſpect than EDWY; tor he not 


only forced a virgin who was under the veil and habit of a religious 


from her convent, and took her to his bed, but he killed his ſecretary 
with his own hand that he might afterwards marry his wife. It is ca 
therefore to ſee, that the fingle amour of ED] Y, was not, ſo much his 
crime as his ſeverity towards the monks. One of the firſt acts of Ev- 
GAR's power, and even probably before the agreement about the diviſion 
of England, and whilſt his party lay under the reproach of rebellion, 
was to recall DunsTan from baniſhment, and to make him biſhop of 


Worceſter.  - 


In a year or two afterwards the ſee of London becoming vacant, king 
EDpGaR'conferred' that likewiſe upon him without permitting: him to 


reſign the other : and in ſhort he was ſo much diſtinguiſhed. and had 
ſo many marks of favour conferred upon him, as would perſuade one 
to think, that notwithſtanding his baniſhment he had too great a ſhare 
in the revolution which brought Epcas to divide the crown to the 


wrong of his elder brother. Whilſt the nation continued in a ſtate of 
diſtraction from the different parties attached to the two princes, arch- 
biſhop Opo died; and the ſee of Canterbury lying within the diviſion 
of Epwr, he conferred that truſt upon ELsIx biſhop of Wincheſter, 
who going to Rome, died by the way; and as it is ſaid, was ſtarved 
in his paſſage over the Alps. There is a great character of Opo. in all 
our old hiſtorians; and from all the parts of his conduct which have 
come down to us, which are not many, it muſt be owned that he ap- 
pears to have been a very pious man, as well as a great and excellent 
prelate. The ſtory relating to king Epwy's lady, whether his: miſtrels 
or his wife, would if it was true, leave a blemiſh upon his character; 
but I take the whole of that tale to have been a monkiſn fiction; of 
which Opo's continuing in EDoAR A favour to his death, is in ſome 
meaſure a proof. As ſobn as it was known that the new primate was 
dead, BRIGHTERRLM biſhop of Wells was tranſlated; by Epwr to the 
archiepiſcopal{ce! - Both he and his predeceſſor were great enemies to 
the monks, and encouragers of the ſecular clergy: and cherefore the 
monkiſh-writers: who; havtothe telling of the ſtory, repreſent EIsIx as 
alm who batt raiſed himſelf to the primacy by money, and by un- 
practices ; and that he died ander the greateſt agonict of de. 
uανt n they ieſcribe as a weak illiterate man, unaoquainte 
0 8 | wit 
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with buſineſs, and altogether unfit for a truſt of that importance: and 
whilſt they blacken the character of theſe prelates thun, in order to 
brichten that of their great champion DunsTax, they tell us that the 
archbiſhopric was offered to him on both the vacaticics,” but that his 
great modeſty would not permit him to accept of it. They may be 
| equally in the right in all theſe” particulars, and. L believe they are ſo. 
For at the time when Opo and EtsIx died, king ED]y Y Mas alive ; in 
whoſe nomination the archbiſhopric was confeſſedly by the diviſion of 
che kingdom. Can it be imagined then that he would offer the me- 
tropolitical power to a man whom he hated;mortally, and who was his 
open and profeſſed enemy, to the prejudice of the biſſps of his qπn 
party, and whom he had himſelf promoted ? Can it be imaginad too 
that Epwy would act ſo contrary to his character in all other inſtances, 
as to raiſe men to that high and important offioe of motropolitan, ) who 
were ſo ill qualified as the monkiſh writers repreſent! them; and of 
whom he had had experience in other bilhopricks ?. E Y Was fietia, 
prince, by their account of him, who uns at all likely to neglect 
the intereſt of religion and the church in that particular; as great an 
enemy as he was to monaſtic rules. But tho it is no difficult niatter 
to clear the reputation of — — — he had tranſlated to 
the primacy, it will not be very eaſ to mae out Du οννe s modeſty 
which theſe writers ſound fo high'; as the reader will L preſently. ſees; 
The partition of the kingdom between therbrothers had mo long con- 
tinuance. The loſs of the greateſt part of his dominions and the: tir 
umphing of the monks over his misfortunes, ſat ſo hear upon the mind 
of Epwy, that he fell into an exceſs of melancholy lich brought him 
to his grave; after reigning four years and ſome months The ſpixit 
of the monłs we may be ſure would not be very complaiſant upon this 
occaſion : here was too fair an opportunity ſor:diſplaymgEπ]”ͤ s guilt, 
and Duxs rax's ! piety, to be overlooketl) Accordingly they tell ha, 
that the King's ſoul at his'deatly was deliveted as a prey to:akgion: af, 
devils to be carried to hell, and that one of them vs. diſfiatched with. 
the good news to DUxsrAx. But that the holy man was ſo far from 
being rejoiced . at it, that he-anſtantly beſougltt Gog's: mercy: to him 
with many tears; nor did he: ceaſe till he knew that his prayers 
granted, and the infernal legion were defrauded of their prey. This 
laſt inftance of :monkiſh | iQtion! and ani render all that they: 
have (aid againſt this prince at leaſt extremely duuhtſul ; leaving 
room to queſtion every thing but their o unqhriſtiam ſpirit. Di 25a) 
7099 90369 578t 84; Hag flig 11:56 bad No 1..evtb-cods 1 
e By the death of king Erwin without iſſiie, the ⁰νewc hy re- 
united im the perſom of Dpoarhisiyounger brother (who notwirkiſtanc 
ng che prodigiobs Character vrhichf is given off his piety and Juſtice, w- | 
s the heat of an open rebel lic and uſufpeũ the ſlargeſt [hare of the 
d I kingdom, whilſt the king his Elder brothen wan eng tis throne; againſt 
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whom there was no real cauſe of complaint. But he was too good 


5 ee ie 9 Ly 5 44 fo AAT een BO! 
It is ſaid that king Epgar founded forty monaſteries, | and repaired WW Pr 
his time amounted to ten thouſand pounds, beſides ſhrines and holy 


eoncurring with them. As ſoon as the archbiſhop! had been to Rome 
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friend to the monks to do any wrong, and all the blame is laid upon 
Epwy's adminiſtration; of which however no other inſtance is given 
by any of thoſe hiſtorians than the baniſhment of DuxsTAN, and the 
encouragement of the married clergy. That EpGax had great abilities 
for government, his ſucceſs againſt his brother, and making his ſubjeq, 
obey him and his enemies fear him, are convincing proofs. But 
perhaps all the fine things that are ſaid of him are greatly heightened 
by the partiality of the monkiſh writers: at leaſt this we may be ſure 
of, that had he been as great an enemy to the monaſtic order 23 
his brother, we ſhould not have had ſo. many encomiums, of his mild- 
neſs, humility, liberality and compaſſion; nor would he have been 
honoured with the title of faint after his death. One of the firſt thing 
he did as ſole monarch of England was to bring DunsTan to the pr. Ve 
macy ; to which the deſires of his party and his own ambition, not- 
withſtanding what is ſaid of his modeſty and humility, had long before 
deſigned him. He was at this time biſhop of London, and had beſids WW tic 
the adminiſtration of the ſee of Worceſter ; and as a proof of his great v. 
humility and of the truth of that aſſertion, that he had refuſed the offer ſte 
of the primacy from king Epwy twice, BRICHTHELM was now by his 


buſineſs, and Duxs rax made archhiſniop in his room. Had this vio- 


| lence to a primate been committed by Ehwv, without any other com- foi 


plaint, than that he was a man too modeſt, ; humble, and benign, no 
for that is the only: complaint which they allege againſt this-prelat, I w! 
we ſhould doubtleſs have had-a great clamour about it-from theſe hiſto- Cat 


rians. But EpGas had done this, and he had done it to make way i pr. 


for DunsTAN, and ſo all was right. Even blood and honour: and jul- | 
tice are ſometimes all overlooked when they ſtand-in the way of fo god Mar 
and righteous a deſign. . The bigotry-of the prince, and the patronag: 
of the primate, were enough to conſecrate this wrong if it had been 
greater: and now began the golden reign of monkery. D St oa 


and beautified many more. The treaſure of that at Croyland only in th: 


relicks; and conſidering that religious houſes had not then been rebuilt the 
above thirty years, this was indeed a prodigious ſum, and will give us ane 
ſome idea of the immenſe riches that monaſteries were poſſeſſed of toc 
in thoſe days. The king had been firſt raiſed to a ſhare of the crown Wh * 
in prejudice of his brother by the monaſtic intereſt, and therefore was the 
eaſily brought by Duns vA into their ineafures; his own inclinatio I int 


for his pall, he employed all his thoughts in bringing about the deſgn f mc 
he had formed long before, to force the canons ———— Mme 
CA | "<9 x ; | ho * 
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who were generally married, to forſake their wives and take the 
religious habit; or elſe to quit their ſtations in cathedral churches, 
monaſteries, and colleges. The king was in peace with all his neigh- 
bours abroad, and there was a general approbation of his government 
W throwout the kingdom, which he deſerved ; he was therefore at leiſure 
W to apply himſelf to any purpoſes which the pride and raſhneſs of his 
bigotted governour recommended. It is impoſſible but that Dux- 
W $raxn muſt in a great meaſure foreſee the difficulties which ſtood in his 
W way : the ſecular clergy were very numerous; they had preſcription on 
their fide ; and the ſentiments of the greateſt part of the biſhops and 
clergy were known to be in their favour. Beſides the great men of 
the nation looked upon it as a misfortune that the guidance of the 
churches ſhould be wreſted out of the hands of the ancient lawful go- 
vernors. They were ſtill leſs pleaſed that it ſhould be committed to 
the care of the monks, who by the rules of their order and the cuſtom 
that had been obſerved hitherto, were excluded from the paſtoral func- 
tion, in order to employ themſelves wholly in divine ſervice within the 
walls of their monaſteries. They were of opinion moreover, that in- 
ſtead of encouraging and enriching the monks it would be much better 
to put a ſtop to the people's zeal who were - continually” bequeathing 
conſiderable legacies to them, by which means eſtates were paſſed away 
in mortmain to the great prejudice of the nation. It was eaſy there- 
fore to ſee that this project would meet with great oppoſition from the 
nobility: | But all this did not diſcourage: Duxs rx: it ſerved only to 
whet his inclinations more ſharply to his undertaking; and his firſt 
care was to ſtrengthen his intereſt. by filling the vacant biſhopricks with 
proper people. The ſee of Worceſter was void by his own tranſlation 
to Canterbury, and the king at his requeſt” conferred it upon OswarD - 
a monk of Fleury in France, but an Engliſhman by birth, and nephew 
to Opo the late archbiſhop. The ſees of Seolſey and Mercia being 
likewiſe vacant by the death of their biſhops,” ELYRRED was conſecrated 
by DunsTAN to the former, and Ai.xnoTta'toithe latter. About two 
years after the biſhopric of Wincheſter became vacant, which by the 
primate's interceſſion was conferred on ErHEIwAIL D, who had taken 
the habit at his hands whilſt he was abbot! of Glaſſonbury, and who, 
as his patron expected, approved himſelf a hot and fierce aſſerter of 
the cauſe of the monaſticks. But to give ftill: greater liſe to his deſigns, 
and to engage the king more deeply and irrecoverably in theth, he 
took advantage of his juriſdiction and the influence he had over him, 
to enjoin. it him as part of a ſeven years pennance he laid him under, 
that he ſhould exclude. out: of the churches the married clergy, rand 
introduce religious -monks into their room. This pious, this devoutz 
this merciful, this juſt king E Don for ſuch are the epithetsꝭ tlie 
monaſtic writers give him had murdered: his ſecretary, as it has been 
mentioned already, with his own hands, and immediately took tlie w 
. . | 
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dow to his bed: and all this boaſted piety notwithſtanding, and the 


bold reproaches of DoNsrAx, and the admonitions of the reſt of the 
biſhops, they could not oblige him to part with her; but in deſpiglt M 
of all he married her. For this crime, and for his other ſcandalous ex. 
ceſſes, crimes much more heinous than they had to alledge againſt hi 
brother Epwy, that he might not be too much incenſed and withdray 
his favour, DuxsrAN contented himſelf with giving him an imperious 
reprimand, and a ſeven years pennance, with ſome other trivial part. 
culars, to the purpoſe above mentioned. e l i: 


We have ſeen what was the ancient ſtate of the Engliſh monaſteries 
in the hiſtory of thoſe times; and tho the controverſy which was now 
introduced, and which gave much trouble and diſquiet to this and the 
two ſucceding ages, is often miſtaken for want of a juſt knowledge of the 
ſtate of monaſteries in the three preceding centuries, yet I rather chuſe 
to refer the reader to what has been already ſaid of them than to repeat 
it. I ſhall only obſerve here, that whatever might be the ſtate of the 
Engliſh monaſteries in thoſe ages, yet all that now remained of their 
foundations and revenues, was fo entirely poſſeſſed by the ſecular clergy, 
that it may be affirmed very truly they were at this time fo many con- 
. vents of prieſts, who attended the daily ſervice. of God in their 
churches, who had their local ſtatutes by which they were governed; 
but who had the ſame liberty of marrying if they pleaſed, as the mem- 
bers of collegiate churches now enjoy. Thus much is certain, that 
when AL rRED had built his monaſtery of Athelney, he was forced to 
ſend to France for the religious to put into it; and notwithſtanding al 
his care that way they had not monks enough to perform the ſervices 
of the monaſtery, without taking in ſome ſecular clergy to their afliſt- 
ance; - This Was likewiſe the caſe of his monaſtery at Wincheſter, and 
afterwards of Croyland under. the chancellor TuxRETUL, whom the rea- 
der will remember to have turned monk. But ALrkzD having begun the 
deſign of reerecting monaſteries, DoNs Ax, with the favour and aſſiſt- 
ance. of Epep, in the beginning of this century rebuilt that of Glaſſon- 
bury; Tux RENT that of Croyland, and not long after EruzLw4aLD that 
of Abingdon. However; before theſe foundations were ſettled, the 
war between Epwy and his brother EDOAR put a ſtop to them; and 
not only prevented the building more, but did a great deal towards ruin- 
ing thoſe alreatly built. So that at the time when this oontroverſy be- 
gun, the monaſteries in being were no otheri than. thoſe: mentioned 
under the name of ſecular; monaſteries; + But the monaſticks having 
been . ſteady in the intereſt» of king EDonR, they, had the;ceandutt of 
his o0uncils, and all the encouragement and aſſiſtance he, could give 
them;- both to finiſh the monaſteries: already began, and alſo to build 
others. The body of the nation; however, retained their former ſen- 
timents, and deemed; no Way to reliſni theſe proceedings rrand-cherefor 
WO! * | * 
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nay almoſt all, which Duxs rx and his party were ſtruggling to get 
or the monks, were by the founders themſelves originally intended for 


3 ge preceding this controverſy had been univerſally in their poſſeſſion. 

laving obſerved this in order to fhew the ſenſe of the church of Eng- 

and as to the marriage of the clergy, and to put the firſt movements 

f that controverſy in a proper light, I ſhall now return to thoſe mea- 

Wares which DuxsTaN; took, in order to force the ſecular canons; 
who were generally married men, from the wealth they were in poſ- 


77 


There are too many facts which prove EDGAR to have been a lewd 
and vicious prince; and if to this character of him we add a reflexion, 
hat the ſame intereſt which ſtripped his brother of the better half of 
is kingdom and raiſed him unduly to ſhare the crown was ſtill in be- 
g, which had taught him that they could unmake as well as ſet up 
ings, the zeal of Epcax to oblige Doxs ra xis party, may poſſibly be 
better accounted for, than when it is refolved into the piety of that 
prince. But from whatever motive it took its riſe, the archbiſhop, and 
Sis coadjutors in the deſign, the biſhops of 'Wincugs ter and Wokcks- 


10 ER, had the higheſt marks of his favour and entirely governed the church 
q. luring his reign. To them he committed the management of all ec- 
* leſiaſtical affairs, whom he looked on as ſo many ſaints. Being there- 


ore ſo well aſſured of his favour and protection, the biſhop of WIx- 


r urs r R ejected out of his church all the ſecular canons who refuſed 
be o turn monks: and not content with this inflance of his zeal, he not 
.. nly began the building of ſeveral. monaſteries in his dioceſe, but he 
1 obtained a grant of the king of all the ſites of the religious houſes which 


tad been deſtroyed by the Danes; by virtue of which he reſtored the 
onaſteries of Peterborough and Ely. Os wand, the biſhop of Wor- 
eſter, moved not ſo quick; but whether that was owing to his own. 
atural temper, or to the reſoluteneſs of the canons of his church, it 


. 0 e ginning and therefore having law and right on their ſides, it is 


probable they made a difficulty in parting with: that right.: However 


of uter many fruitleſs adꝶmonitions to take the habit, Os w foreed them 


o quit their relation to the cathedral church: and carrying the fame; 


el into bis dioceſe, he diſpoſſeſſed the canons of the monaſtery of 
25 Vol. I. Fff Per- 
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: even drove the ſecular canons from Canterbury ; and tho it is probable 


with the king's, would ſurmount all the obſtacles that 3 in ther 


Boox Iy 
Perthorn, and of fix othets: . but it ſeems the canons of Worceſter ge 
him ſo many obſtructions, and paid ſo little regard to the ſentency 
which he SOS out againſt them, that he could not force they 
from their houſes and the cathedral, ll he had built another cathedry 
and other houſes for his monks. He then obtained a grant from th 
king for the endowment of his new monaſtery, and in the fame thats 
in which theſe lands are granted, the king confirms the change which 
the biſhop had e in nene the e and ry monks 
in their ſiege) . 

What ſte ps, or whether any, = te by eder bi" in FR 
proſecution of this deſign, does not appear. But by the ſilence of the 
monkiſh writers who never omit to celebrate performances of this kind, 
by the omiſſion of their names in all the acts of Epcas, where in th 
names of the archbiſhop and his two. brethren of Wincheſter and Wer 
ceſter are always mentioned, and by the great figure and intereſt the 
ſeculars afterwards made, . is all the reaſon in 4 world to think, 
that theſe three prelates excepted, the biſhops did not any of then 
favour this deſign ; and if they did not care, or were afraid, to oppoſe 
it openly, it was probably their diſhke to it which clogned! the work 
of Duxs ram and made it move ſo flowly. It does not appear that he 


he ſet forward the raſh and precipitate zeal of the two biſhops hi 
friends, yet he was afraid to follow their example in his own cathedri 
For it is plain from ThHoxx's hiftory, that the ſecular canons of Car 
terbury were not dif] poſſeſſed, and monks. introduced in that church 
till above-thirty years after this; and they were fo far then from ac- 
quieſcing in their expulſion, that they eſteemed it to be unjuſt and tie 
effect of violence. The party of the monks however had ſuch an af 
cendant over the king, that his power and treaſure were at their diſpo 
fal; and they diſpoſed of them accordingly. They made uſe of hi 
wealth to build and endow ſeven and forty monaſteries; and they ex 
exciſed his power to put out the canons of all the greater monalterie 
and cathedral churches throwout England, and to place monks in ther 
ſtead. . But to give the finiſhing Aroke to this undertaking, the arch. 
biſhop  convened- a council, in yj 4-7 that their authority y together 


way. At this council Epcaz was preſent, and to — the matter an 
air of ſolemnity, was prevailed on to make a h upon the ocean 
which, from the acrimony of its ſtile againſt the ſecular clergy, ſo un 
becoming the polite and gentle manners of a prinee, and from om 
other. particulars, is thought by many to be the compoſition of the 
herge and primate. . As this harangue however diſcovers tt 
eee nne, wo ang affairs, 1 er! 4 
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be improper to lay the whole of it before the reader; and the tatllet 
as it ares e one of the principal « events of this reign.” - 1 5 Fs 


ben ce, nt Gov has: Bren dend, weren Ether uk his 
neſs to us in a remarkable Enz it is moſt reaſonable we ſhould ex: 
ert our endeavours to make a ſuitable return. That we are in po 
ſion of this plentiful country, is not owing to the ſtrengtli of our ow! 
but to the help of his all powerful arm, who has been pleaſed to ma- 
nifeſt his loving kindneſs towards us. It is but juſt thetefore that'we 
ſhould bring ourſelves; dir ſoak and bodies in ſubjection to him, tho 
has ſubdued all thirigyfor us; and ſhould take care that all that are tih- 
der us ſhould be obedient to his laws. It is my office, feverefif fa. 
thers, to adminiſter juſtice without reſpect of perſons, to reptels tlie 
rebellious, to puniſh the facrilegious, and to 3 the povr and weak 
from the hand of the oppreſſor. It is my bufineſs alſo to take care, 
that the church and her miniſters, the holy fraternities of the 1d 
have all things neceſſary to their ſubſiſtencœ and well being. But it 1 
your duty to examine into the life and convetfition of the clergy. 

you it belongs to ſee that they live agreeably*to their profeſſion ; that 
they are ſober, temperate, - chaſte, hoſpitable to the 1 poor and the 
ſtranger, -that they are careful inthe adminiſtration of 1.0 office, con- 
ſtant in their inſtructions to the people; im a word that tfiey are worthy 
of the glotious character of the minifters of Ixsvs S With ſub- 
miſſion be it ſpoken, reveretid fathers; had you taken due care of theſe 
things, I ſhould not have had the diſſatisfaction of hearing from all Hands 
the enormous erimes daily committed by the clergy of thtis land. I in- 
fiſt not on the ſmallneſs of their toriſure, contrary to the canons of the 
church, on their effeminacy in their | habits; on their Raughtineſs in 
their geſtures, and on their imtriodeſt diſcourſes, which plainly ſnew all 
is not right within. 'F omit their negligence with regard to divine fer- 
vice ; hardly will they vouchſaſe their company at the public prayers 
and when they eome to chureh to celebrate the holy myſteries 68 My : | 
think they are going to act a play. But the chief fubje&t of my cdmt- | 
cr plaint, I ſpeak it with extreme regret, is what iſters occafion” of | 
cb grief to the good, and of joy to the propflane; 1 mean the lewd ard 
her ſcandalous lives of the clergy. © Tha J Renn their days it diverfiors;- en- 
zeit tertainments, drunkenneſs and ebichoty! Their höuſes ray be fait 


no be {6 many ſinks of lewdneks, public tages, and receptacles of Hber- 
on; tines; there they have 


dancing, ant obſcene finging; there 
un they paß the night in rioting and drumkennefs.” It is thus, my rehe- 


ze — fathers, it is thus the bounty 'of thy predeceſſors to the cHurch ad 
the! their: chasities for the maintenance 6 00 re anck what is more the 
tte adoreable blood of our Saviour, * Was it for this that 


ot our anceſtors exhauſted” their treaſurt 7 So for "this they were ſo 
be liberal of their eſtates ? Was it to d&ck the cbncubihes of the prices, — 


to 
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rovide for them ſplendid entertainments,' to furniſh them. with dog 
op hawks, that our forefathers diſplayed, their munificence to the 
church? Theſe are the crimes which the people complain of in pri- 
vate, and the ſoldiers in public; which are ſung in the ſtreets, and 
acted on the ſtage; and yet they are forgiven, they are overlooked, 
they are connived at by you Where is now the ſword of LE VI, and 
the zeal of SU EON? Where is the wrath of Moszs againſt the wor. 
ſhippers of the golden calf? Where is the indignation of ST. Pz7zz 
inſt Sox the magician ? Imitate, reverend fathers, imitate the 
zeal of theſe holy perſons, and follow the way of rightcouſnels {heyy 
you. by the Loxp. It is high time for you to draw the ſword of St, 
Px TER, whilſt. I make uſe of the great ConsTanTiINE's. Let us join 
our forces to expell the lepers out of the temple, to cleanſe the ſandu- 
ary, and to cauſe the Lox to be ſerved by the true ſons of Levi; who 
faid to his father and to his mother, I know you not, and to his bie. 
thren, I know not who. you are. Let the diſrepect to the relicks of 
the ſaints, and the daily prophaning of the holy altars, rouſe you up, 
Be moved at the great abuſe of the piety of our forefathers. One of 
my anceſtors, you all know, dedicated to the church the tithes of the 
kingdom: the glorious ALrzED my great grandfather laid out his te- 
venues in religious uſes. You are not ignorant of the great benefadions 
of my father and uncle, which it would be highly diſhonorable ſo ſoon 
to forget, ſeeing the altars are ſtill adorned with them. You, O Dux- 
STAN, father of fathers, raiſe your imagination a little I pray you, and 
fancy you behold my father looking: down from heaven and expoſtu- 
lating with you in this manner: it was you that adviſed me to the 
building of ſo many churches. and monaſteries : it was you-I made choice 
of for my ſpiritual guide and the inſpector of my behaviour, Did | 
not always obey your voice? Did I not always prefer your advice to 
wealth? How frankly did I lay out my treaſures when you ſaid the 
word? My charities were always ready when you called for them. 
Whatever was deſired for the church was always immediately granted. 
If you complained the monks were ſhort in their conveniences, they 
were forthwith ſupplied. You uſed to tell me ſuch liberalities brought 
forth immortal fruit and were highly meritorious, ſince they were eu 
pended i in ſupporting the ſervants of Gop and maintaining the poor. 
And is it not an intolerable ſhame that they ſhould. be laid out in adorn- 
ing anddecking a pack of proſtitutes? Are theſe the fruits of my be- 
nefactions? Are theſe the effects of your glorious, promiſes? I Fhek | 
O DunsTaN, are the complaints of the king my father; what can you 
anſwer to this charge? I am convinced that you haye hitherto been 
unblameable: A you ſaw a thief you — not to him, neither 
have you been partaker with the adulterers. No, you have endeavoured 
to correct theſe abuſes; you have argued, exhorted, threatened. But 
finge Wel means have proved in Main, it is time to apply more effequal 


reme- - 
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remedies... You have here ready to aſſiſt you the reverend father 
ETHELWALD biſhop of Wincheſter, and the venerable Oswalp biſhop 
of Worceſter. To you three 1 refer the management of this | import- 
ant affair. It is your part therefore to exert the epiſcopal authority in 
conjunction with that of the! crown, to expel the diforderly., clergy 
from the monaſteries, and put in ſuch as live regularly in their place. 
To DOH over enmiochd Hino 503 ters od i Set 288 
This is the ſpeech of king EDG AR celebrated by all the monkiſh 
writers, and ſome others; and it is nb wonder. For in truth it is 
raiſed and poliſhed in / the original ſo much above the eloquence of that 
age, as to make it ſuſpicious that: it had a later date. Mr. Col LixR lays, 
chat he has found it in an old hiſtorian: it may be old with regard to 
us, and yet modern with regard to the tenth century. Ti As to the con- 
tents of this ſpeech/ if all this torrent of eloquence is poured out againſt 
the clergy for their marriage, as it ſeems to be; it is not᷑ to be defended. ; 
it has a contrariety in ãt to the ſoripture, and to the doctrine and, the 
practice of the ancient church. If this ſpeech was made by Ebpgax, it 
gives us no great idea of his character; who purſued his luſt into the 
very monaſteries,” forced a virgin under the veil, murthered/ one of his 
domeſticks in order to come at his wife, beſides many other inſtances 
of laſcivious violence; and yet cants about the lewdneſs and diſorders 
of the clergy becauft they: were. married men. If this ſpeech was made 
for him by Duns TAN, as ſame imagine; it was ſurely by way of pennarſce, 
that he ſſiould be obliged thus openly to condemn, what was righteouſ- 
neſs in compariſon of lis own diſſolute actions. It is not unlikely but that 
the clergy had a ſhare in the ignorance and the vices of the age; but 
this was not the thing which drew- this/ſtorm upon them. Had they 
not been married, we had heard nothing of their ill morals from Dux- 
STAN and his party who placed ſuch perfections in celibaey; no more 
than we ſhould of the amours of -Epwy liad he been a favourer of the 
monks. It was the marriage of the clergy which gave the offence, 
and which their enemies would repreſent as a more heinous crime than 
concubinage, or any other indeed that could be laid to their charge. 
We muſt therefore carry along with us the prohibition againſt their 
marriage, in order to comprchend the reaſon of this outery, and to 
judge hom far the king's complaints againſt; the ſeculars are to be 
credited. The monks were bound in gratitude to make a ſuitable re- 
turn for the great! ſervices which EDA had done their party; and 
accordingly they have endeavoured by their exceſſive commendations, 
that mankind ſhould believe that he was a ſaint. But it is no hard 
matter to perceive that theſe commendations have raiſed his eharacter 
too high; and tho as to his political actions he wag, very great, yet 
a great King and a great ſaint are very different things After ages, 
not benefited nor prejudiced by his favourg, have ranked him among 
A Vol. IL. N | er 
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more ſuitable company in a much lower claſs. Very judicious hiſto. 
rians have unniched him as a ſaint; and have not 1 even to rec. 
kon him in the number of the vileſt princes. | They might be induce; 
perhaps to this from a ſaying of Caxurus the great, upon a report of 
is daughter EDIT RHa's ſanctity, © that he could never believe it wa 
e poſſible for the daughter of ſo wicked a father to be a faint.” This 
has made it ſuſpected, that the monkiſh hiſtorians have paſſed over in 
filence ſeveral of EDG AR's actions which had come to the Knowledge 
of CanuTus; and which would have given paſterity an idea of ther 
hero very different from what they were willing we ſhould have. hut 
to ſpeak my own opinion, at the ſame time that they would have hin 
believed a faint and extoll him as ſuch, either for want of due attention, 
or thro ſome other miſtake, they let flip ſo many inſtances of his lu 
ful, fierce and impetuous temper, as go a great way in deſtroying the 
kiph opinion they ſeem to deſire we ſhould conceive. of him. © Altho 
the celibacy of the clergy was the point which - Duns Tan aimed at, 
and for which he defired the king's aſſiſtance, yet none but thoſe in the 
cathedrals and monaſteries were complained af and diſturbed; and even 
they only were diſpoſſeſſed without being obliged to put away thei 
wives. Thus when the monks were in poſſeſſion, the proſecutor 
ſeem to be ſatisfied, and thought that the reformation had gone far 
enough. But notwithſtanding DunsTaAN's intereft and addreſs and his 
vaſt affection for the monks, yet he could never get them introduced 
into the northern monaſteries: the abbies in thoſe parts were general) 
uninhabited for above two hundred years, and the name of à monk 
was ſcarce heard of there. Northumberland was expoſed to the on- 
tinual ravages of the Danes ; which made all the affairs of the church 
in that country go on very irregularly. Even the biſhopric of Hagul- 
ſtad was * 4 to fo wretched a condition, that after having been a 


long time without a biſhop, it was found eee at laſt to unite it 
to the ſee of Vork, 


It muſt be owned that the mt inflitutions and * care fuk 
who were devoted to them did too much exhauſt the zeal of EDG 
and his primates; but however the common intereſts of religion and 
the church were not quite neglected. To fay nothing of his laws 
which relate to civil matters as being foreign to our purpoſe, the ec- 
cleſiaſtical laws and canons which he eſtabliſhed would well enough 
become a prince who had a real ſenſe of the honour of Gop. * 
laws are but fix. Of which the firſt not only requires the payment of 
tithes but ſeems to ſettle the right of Sd ads or at leaſt to 
ſettle a proportion of them, on the adjacent church. The ſecond gire 
us the true nature of the church tribute, and determines it to be 3 
et payment ariſing from Ly freeman's houſe; W Iikwil 
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in what manner tithes are to be paid where there is a church that. dias 
a burying place, and on the other hand where it has none. The third 
appoints the time when predial and 3 tithes are to he paid. Thie 
fourth contains the remedy in caſes of neglect. The fafth requires the 
payment of Peter-pence 3 and the laſt dires the obſervance of 

from three o clock on Saturday in the afternoon till break of day on 
Monday morning. Several other ;onſtitutions) were made by EncGait 
for the regulation of religious houſts: in thoſe relating to abs. cathe> 
dral at Wincheſter engroſſed in gold letters, the king makes himſelf 
general, as We may; allit, of the monks, and AO the quot way _ 
Tan pecan ee as: ut. -.« 


Beſides theſe, Sir H. Sexiuman Nan us b & Ane publiſhed 
under this prince, tranſlated from an old Saxon manuſcript in Bennet 
college at Cambridge. It is not known where, at what particular time, 
or by what EE they were drawn up; but the decrees run in the 
plural number, and ſeem to be the ſtyle of a H nod. [The reader will 
find here the moftriqnarkable. The firſt injoins the elcrgy to be con- 
ſtant at their devotions, and particularly eren that the people may 
behave dutifully to their reſpectiye governours, and prove firm and loyal 
to their prince. The third E to be pro- 
vided againſt the meeting of every ; atid that entertainment be 
furniſhed for three days. By the fifth if a prieſt received any injury or 
ill uſage the complaint was to be preferred to the ſynod. par were to 
treat the caſe as if the whole body had actually ſuffered, and take care 
that ſatisfaction be made at the biſhop's diſcretion. The eleventh in- 
joins every prieſt to learn ſome employment, in order to get a livelihood in 
calc of indigence and misfortune. The ſeventeenth. and twenty ſecond 
order all perſons to inſtruct their children in the chriſtian faith, and to 
teach them = he Loxd's prayer and the apoſtles creed ; without learning 
of which they were neither to be admitted to the euchariſt, nor to be 
buried in conſecrated ground. The twenty ninth forbids the burying 
in churches all thaſe that were not of known probity. The thirty ſe- 


cond commands the prieſts not to officiate without the ſervice book, 


leſt the truſting to their memories might make them miſtake. / The 


thirty ſicth requires every perſon to abſtain from cating and 

before the communion except in cafes of ſickneſs. Tha thirty ei 
enjoins the prieſt to have the cuchariſt always ready, and tn Motive 
that it did not grow ſtale; but if it ſhould happen that it was kept fo 
. ˙ nie EST was 
then to be burnt in à clear fire and the aſhes laid under the altar; The 
fifty third forbids the eating of blaod of ary king. The ſixtietli makes 
it evident that thoſe: who drew up theſe canons did not allow the prieſſs 
to marry; The fixty fourth declares that hunting and baw king arc im- 
* 6 — — who ᷣ to mae his books his enter- 


tainment. 
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tainment. The ſixty fifth injoins the prieſt to preſs thoſe under his 
care to confeſſion, pennance, and ſatisfaction. - There is likewiſe men. 
tion made of oil to be uſed in baptiſm, and for the anointing of the ſick. 

After theſe canons there follows a form of confeſſion with particular 
directions for the prieſt. He is therein required to examine the per. 
tent very thorowly, and to diſtinguiſh nicely upon all the circum- 

ſtances of his miſpehaviour. The pennance muſt be proportioned, not 
only according to the nature and degree of the crime, but with regard 
to the condition, temper, age, and capacity of the penitent; who: is to 
make his confeſſion to God and his confeſſor, and pray to our Saviour 
for the pardon of his fins. But in the whole proceſs of the pennance 
and devotion, there is no ave Maria, no addreſs to the ſaints, no ap- 
pealing to their knowledge of his miſbehaviour, nor any mention mad: 
of them unleſs in a petition to Gop, that we may be admitted to the 
| happineſs of their ſociety. This ſhews/that the modern application to 
them, and the bleſſed virgin, were unpractiſed by the church of 
England in that age. After this the penitential proceeds to ſtate the 
pennance, and to determine the degrees of diſcipline and ſatisfaction, 
which are ſevere enou gh; which bring the offender to mortification and 
ſubmiſſion, and maintains the authority of the keys. This whole form is 
drawn up in the ſingular number by a different authority from that of the 
. Canons, and ſeems to have been — orders of ſome: particular prelate; 

It is not unlikely that Dunsran' had the care and overſight of that 
collection; which tho in ſome parts it taſtes too much jr this age of 
monkery, yet in the general it would Have been W ab Ge be 
of any of thoſe ancient times. 


The primate 00 a . hal a. natural 52 PLS - whit led him 
out of the way of charity and even juſtice itſelf in the perſecution of 
the - ſecular clergy; but it muſt be owned it had a bright as well as a 
dark fide, as the characters of moſt men have; and where he had the 
good luck to place it well, it made him an uſeful inſtrument in reſtrain- 
ing and puniſhing vice, in which he maintained the dignity and the 
authority of his character, as a biſhop and metropolitan. He had a 
ſignal occaſion about this time of proving this to the world. A certain 
rm of great figure and intereſt had married within the prohibited 
degrees of conſanguinity... The archbiſhop being informed of it admo- 
niſhed him ſeveral times to difengage himſelf — this inceſtuous mar- 
riage; but the earl taking no notice of his grace's remonſtrance, he 
put him under the leſſer excommunication, and forbade him to enter 
the church. The earl upon this complained to the king, -accuſed the 
archbiſhop of having gone beyond his authority, and deſired his ma- 

jeſty to "eleaſ: him from ſuch a tyrannical ſentence. The king, be- 
lieving the requeſt not unreaſonable,” commanded: Durs ax to take 


al the m which he was much. „ and concerned at. on 
= | | 9 OW. 
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however tho he had all imaginable regard to Epcax's pleaſure, yet he 
had a regard alſo to the duties of his ſtation, and to the honour and 


intereſt of religion, which he thought had now been injured. He 


Wherefore gave the earl another ſevere rebuke, both for continuing in 
W the crime for which he lay under the cenſures of the church, and for 
© applying to the king in ſuch a cauſe. But perceiving that his re- 
Y proaches, tho plain and fierce, made no impreſſion, and that the earl 


was ſo far from relenting that he even threatened the archbiſhop for 


keeping him ? out of the church, without any regard to the king's in- 
terpoſition whom he had probably quieted, he put the earl under the 


greater excommunication. His reſentment being heightened very 


much with this puniſhment, his paſſion broke out into a fury; and. 


he determined to make the beſt effort he could to bring DuxsTax into 
diſgrace, and to get from under his diſcipline. For this purpoſe he 
diſpatched. an agent in all haſte to Rome, who by preſents, and pro- 
miſes prevailed with ſome there to ſollicit for him. Joux the thir- 
teenth was then in the chair, and being gained over to his .cauſe, he 
ſent a brief to the archbiſhop to treat the ſinner with lenity, with a 
poſitive command to reſtore him to full communion. On receiving 
this order the following anſwer was made by DunsTan. When J ſee 
« the offender penitent for his fault I ſhall willingly obey his holineſs's 
* command; but God forbid I ſhould permit him, whilſt he conti- 
ec nues to wallow in his fin, to be diſcharged from the church's cen- 
ec ſures, and inſult over me: and Go forbid, that for regard to any mor- 
« tal man, or for ſaving my own life, I ſhould ſuffer the law of Cuzisr 
« to be violated.” BaroN1vs takes notice of this paſſage : and to ex- 
cuſe a conduct of DuxsTaxn's which agrees fo ill with the late opinions 
of the power of the pope of Rome, and in one whom they have made 
a faint, he pretends that the command of his holineſs was grounded on 
a ſuppoſition of the earl's repentance : but who does not ſee, that if the 
car! had been penitent there was no occaſion of ſending to Rome for an 
interceflor ? and yet it may be this is the beſt excuſe that can be made 
for ſo evident a contempt of the papal power, if it had been ſo great 
then in England as the cardinat would have it believed. It is plain the 
earl expected to have been reſtored without the forms of pennance and 
ſubmiſſion, and to have broke thro, the authority of the archbiſhop * 
and therefore when he perceived that nothing could move the primate 
from his purpoſe, neither the king's interceſſion nor the pope's com- 
mand, he then began to relent, The ſhame of Woch SA r under 
the excommunication, with the apprehenſion of ſome 3 conſe- 
quences from it, brought him off from his obſtinacy; he quitted his 
inceſtuous marriage, and took a penitent's habit. The archbiſhop 
preſiding at this time in a fynod, the earl came a Be with- 
out any appearance, of equipage or quality, and caſt, himfelf with tears 
at his ke This public e Aled the compaſſion of the 
Vol. I. | Hhh council 
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council in his favour, and ſoftened DuNxs ax to a reconciliation. J 

reſerve however the honour of the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and to 
bring the offender to a thorow humiliation, the archbiſhop concealed 
his tenderneſs, kept the earl in ſuſpence an hour, and then melting : 
into tears gave him abſolution before the ſynod. This was primitie 


impartiality, if not right primitive conduct; and ſhews a courage 


equal to the nobleſt undertakings. 


The biſhop of WorczsTER having gained a great intereſt with the 
king and DunsTAN, by his favour to the monks and turning out the 
ſecular canons, he was about this time tranſlated to the archbiſhopric 
of Vork, on a vacancy of that ſee; that he might purſue the ſame de 
in that cathedral. As DunsTAN had held the biſhopricks of London and 
Worceſter, ſo the ſame liberty was allowed to OswaLD ; who as Malus 
BURY reports, was not permitted to reſign his former ſee, leſt the monk; 
whom he had brought in ſhould be diſpoſſeſſed. This plurality of ſees 
began here by the primate, was an innovation on the primitive practiſe: and 
it was probably ventured on by him, who in other reſpects was a very 
rigid obſerver of the canons, becauſe of the ſcarcity of ſuch perſons to 
ſupply the vacancies as the king and the archbiſhop approved of for 
their deſign ; a great majority of the clergy being on the fide of the 
ſecular canons. The ferment which the proſecution of this deſign had 


ſpred over the nation, thro the violence of the proceedings, and the 


heavy complaints of the oppreſſed eccleſiaſticks, was very great: and 
beſides this unhappy affair, the death of Epc as at this time raiſed ano- 
ther diſpute about the ſucceſſion to the crown; which occaſioned the 
calling a council that met at Wincheſter. The party of DunsT an fi- 


voured EpwarD, a ſon of the late king's by ELrLepa, faid by ſome 


to have been. his concubine and not his lawful wife: but notwith- 
ſtanding this pretence, and the attempts of the queen in favour of her 


fon ErRHETRED, the right was ſoon adjudged to Epwarp, and he was 
immediately crowned king. The other affair was debated with great 


warmth on both fides, and not without many ſevere reflections on the 
archbiſhop. At laſt the cauſe of the eccleſiaſticks fo far prevailed that 
the council were of opinion the canons ſhould be reſtored, and have 
at leaſt the favour of a further trial. This unexpected motion put 
DuNsTan to a ſtand, and made him pauſe for an anſwer; therefore 
whilſt a general ſilence was kept expecting what he had to reply, 4 
crucifix hung up in the room is ſaid to pronounce with a, loud voice, 
ce It ſhall not be done, it ſhall not be done; you have ordered things 
« well, and you will do wrong to change them,” This, the fame 
writers tell us, filled the council with conſternation, and gave occaſion 
to the archbiſhop to ſay, my brethren what would you have more? you 
have heard the matter decided by the divine ſentence. The ſtory of 


this miracle is told with different circumſtances ;. the Saxon chronicle, 
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which for the moſt part is an excellent and authentic record, makes 
no mention of this council; and FLoxence, who gives an account of 
the council, is ſilent about the pretended miracle of the image. Some 
writers place this ſynod in the reign of EpgGas : and 6thers, with more 
reaſon I think, at the preſent time : but yet they who agree in ſcarce 
any other particular, for the moſt part agree in that which was moſt 
certainly a fraud and impoſition, One would be very unwilling to 
charge DunsTAN with the management of this miracle, and wauld 
charitably ſuppole it was an artifice of the monks without his privity ; 
but one cannot help obſerving what care there was taken to ruin fo 
many families of the ſame religion and the ſame profeſſion ; and that 
the common ſupports of life which the feelings of humanity procure 
for ſtrangers in diſtreſs, were here withheld by chriſtians from their mi- 
niſters in the name of Gop. But whatever credit this impoſture of the 
ſpeaking crucifix may have met with in after ages, the following tranſ- 
actions of this time ſhew it had then no great reputation. The cler 

were ſo far from acquieſcing in this miraculous deciſion of the dif] puts 
againſt them, that their party were not content with arguments ; but 
tired with the artifices and delays of DunsTAN, they betook themſelves 
to another courſe, and driving the monks away by force they reſtored 
the ſecular clergy to their antient ſtations, 


As the ſynod abovementioned thus divided the En gliſh nation, and 
produced a fort of civil war, ſo this war in its turn produced other ſy- 
nods. - One of theſe is ſaid to aſſemble at Kirtlington; the tranſactions 
of which are as little known as the place itſelf : a ſecond is faid to have 
been held at Calne in Wiltſhire, which ended fo much in favour of the 
monaſticks and to the honour of Duxs ra, that it muſt not be paſſed 
by in filence. The ſecular clergy being apprehenſive of the weight and 


intereſt of their enemies, Who were backed by the royal authority of 
; WH which Duxsrax had the command, were determined to make one vi- 


gorous effort for the effectual recovery of their ancient rights. The 
controverſy had already ocaſioned a great deal of blood and violence, 
and therefore this meeting was agreed upon, in order to find out ſome 
temper which might determine, or at leaft quict it for a time. The 
canons procured BERNHELM a Scotch biſhop, a man of great elocution, 
re 0 plead their cauſe. By the aſſiſtance of this prelate, and the great 
a appearance of nobility and biſhops in their favour, the point was ſo 
e, ſtrongly urged and the debate ſeemed to bid fo fair for their ſuggels, 
9 that DuNs r AN was in danger of being vanquiſhed ; as. we may collect 
ie i from the weakneſs of his reply. He ſaid that the claim of the ſecular 
n <anons had been already overruled by a miracle, and therefore he did 
ou pot think. it ſhould be made the ſubject of another conteſt, Beſides he 
himſelf was an old man, and deſired not to be harraſſed with contro- 
verly under that diſadvantage, but to ſpend the remaintler of his days 


in 
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in peace and quietneſs. He had taken pains he ſaid they knew whit 


his ſtrength laſted, but being diſabled now by age he ſhould. no more 
engage in diſputes, of this kind, but commit the cauſe of the church to 
the divine protection. Whatever charitable conſtruction is to be made 
in favour of the archbiſhop in the management or contrivance of the 

bretended miracle at Wincheſter, there does not ſeem to be any room 
leſt for the ſame favourable opinion of him here. This anſwer in which 
he evades the diſpute becauſe of his age, when at that time he was not 


above four and fifty, and referring the cauſe to providence, would in- 


cline one to think that he had a reſerve which he depended on, to 
change the fortune of the day, and give him. the victory. Be this 3 
ever as it may; whilſt the heat was great on both ſides and neither 
party was inclined to yield, on a ſudden the timber which ſu pported 
the floor gave way, except the beam on which the archbiſhop's chair 
was placed ; by which means he was preſerved without denz hurt, 
whilſt many of the canons were killed and many more were bruiſed or 

wounded. This was looked upon as a judgment on the ſecular cle 
for renewing ſo unreaſonable and vile a conteſt; and convinced the 
people that the monks muſt be the fivourites xr, heaven, fince their 
head and protector was thus wonderfully preſerved. Others reſolve the 
accident into magic, and charge Duxs Tax with it; and the moſt fa- 


vourable of his enemies ſay, that contrary to cuſtom. he had prevented 
the king from being in the council that day. It is certain there is no 


need to Has recourſe to magic, miracle, or contrivance, to account for 
the floor of a room falling when it might be old and overloaded, and 
the main beam to remain: but it was Such a ſeaſonable relief to the 
archbiſhop who was foiled in the diſpute, he had in his anſwer ſeemed 
to reſt it upon ſome fuch iſſue, and he had the aid of ſo many miracle 
in this controverſy, that if the matter of fact be true, one can fcarce 
help thinking that it was a contrivatice, and that his grace was privy 
to it. But to whatever caufe the accident is to be aſcribed, it is evi- 
dent it ſignified nothing as to the iſſue and conſequence of the diſpute; 
as it only interrupted, and did not end it, For the ſecular clergy + ll 
not give it up, nor allow that a misfortune was the fign of a bad cauſe: 

had therefore another councit the fame year at Ameſbury ; the 
particulars of which are not related wh Ci than that here the ca- 
nons were overthrown. ies 


Bal Doxiri and his! — bit Wore eu W Mac of the un- 
ſearchable ways of providence the followin ing year, than they gained by 
that which has been Fate it the laſt,” E pleaſed God to ok the 
king to be murdered by the appointment hf mother-in-law ELFz8D4) 


Aich gained him the title of EDW ARD the m 15 and the fame of 
the 


working many miracles after his death, by y curing diſcaſes of thole 


bom came to his grave. He was a Pine of great hopes and an 5 
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mirable diſpoſition, and who treated the queen with great regard: bur 
ſhe was impatient to ſet her own! ſon ETastaeD: on the throne, tho 
but about twelve years old, and the kingdom he was to govern in a 
very diſtracted ſtate. How is happened that ExrRRDA, Who was the 
wife of EDGAR, ſhould be in the oppoſite intereſt to the monks and 
upon ill terms with DunsTan, is not related. Whether ſhe thought 
chat he governed her huſband in too abſolute a manner; whether he 

treated her with too little ceremony whom he could have no good opi- 
nion of, or whether ſhe had any zeal for the ſecular clergy, it is ber- 
tain that ſhe engaged on their ſide in the quarrel, or ſhewed a diſpo- 
W ſition to it, before the primate and his party oppoſed her ſon's ſucceſ- 

ſion, and took Epwarp's fide, at his father's death. It will eaſily be 
imagined therefore that ETHzLRED was not their friend, and that it was 
no {mall mortification to the archbiſhop to ſet the crown upon his head. 
The legendary writers who attribute every thing to their faint which they 
think great and marvellous, tho it be againſt probability and common 
ſenſe, tell us the archbiſhop did his duty at the coronation of the prince, 
but prophetically foretold, that as he had aſpired to the crown by the 
death of his brother, the {word fhould not depart from his family till 
the kingdom ſhould be given to another. The - prince. had certainly 
no hand in his brother's death, which he bitterly lamented with many 
tears, to the provocation of his mother who beat him for it; norcould 
be ſuppoſed to have any ambition for the crown at twelve years of age: 
he poſſeſſed it however thirty-ſeven years; which is the longeſt teign, 


- 


J think, that is to be met with before the Norman conqueſt. 


It does not appear from any author, what progreſe, or whether any, 
was made in the deſign againſt the ſecular canons, during the ſhort 
remainder of DUNsTAN's life. It is probable that that affair contirmed 
much in the {ame ſtate in which it was at the death of EW ARD: and 
indeed within a few years after ETHELRED's acceſ ion, thedepredations of 
the Danes, who had given ſo much trouble totheprece ge, were again 
renewed. Theſe would certainly put a ſtop to all the diſputes about the 
diſcipline of the church, and therefore here I ſhall end the account of this 
controverſy. Upon the whole it muſt be obſerved, that the paraclial 
clergy had no ſhare in this diſpute, and therefore that it was not, whe- 
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ther it was lawful or not lawful for the clergy in general ti be married'; 
n- {WI but whether the cathedrals and monaſteries ſhould he poſſeſſed by ſeau- 
by lar canons who were under no vows of cehbacy; or by. the monks who 
he were. We ſhall meet with this diſpute agam in a new dreſs;in' the 
„ welfth century; and we will now therefore return to the affairs af the 
of church under the reign of ETHELRED. 9303 M1018 2 ftr: p 720 
ok . . 1 D 2 215 52 21 | Debt IIS 1111, SO9t 7 10 
15 About this time died one of the friends, and the coadjutor of D un- 
ble rex in his grand deſign, Ex nRIwAI N biſbep of Wiacheſter. This 
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was a great blow to the monks whom he had ſettled there; and cop. 
ſequently raiſed the hopes of the ſeculars whom he had diſpoſſcq, 
Both ſides exerted all their intereſt for a ſucceſſor; the former to hatt 
a biſhop who might confirm them in their poſſeſſions, and the latter ty 
have one who' would reſtore them to their rights and eject the uſurper 
The event of this ſtruggle was of too much conſequence to the inter 
Which Dodsrax had laid to heart for him to remain neuter; he ex. 
erted himſelf therefore in behalf of ELynzc abbot of Bath, and ke cy. 
ried his point; to the great joy of the monks, and the great diſappcint- 
ment of the eccleſiaſticks. The reader will be ſurpriſed perhaps that 
the archbiſhop who ſtood upon ill terms with the king and his mother, 
ſhould have had intereſt enough to recommend a monk to the ſee of 
Wincheſter. But he muſt remember that that party never wanted a 
miracle to prevent their defeat on any occaſion- We are told thereſce 
that when the primate was full of ſollicitude about this event, thc 
apoſtle ST. Ax pREW, to whom he bore a ſpecial devotion, appeared 
to him in a viſion, and admoniſhed him that without delay Erpzg 
ſhould be conſtituted biſſiop of Wincheſter. This is the laſt act that 
wwe meet with of -DunsTaN's power; for the frequent invaſions which 
the Danes made on the coaſt, and the murders, conflagrations, plun- 
dering, and other devaſtations which they committed, had called off 
the minds of the people from eceleſiaſtical diſputes to their own miſ- 
fortunes. - Beſides, they began to call in queſtion the ſanctity of the 
monks; thinking it wholly unaccountable that men who had obtainel 
from heaven ſo many miracles on their 'own private account, could not 
by their holineſs and devotion ſecure the kingdom from theſe calami- 
ties. Whatever reputation their credit with the two preceding king 
had given them, the: coolneſs of ETHeLRED rather diminiſhed than 
added to it! The thoughts of this prince were turned to nothing le 
than religion'; and he put the monks and all the other ecclefialticks 
upon tlie ſame foot with the reſt of his ſubjects. But to give a con- 
vincing proof of his diſregard of the clergy he quarrelled about ſome- 
thing, that was not thought worth relating, with the biſhop of Ro- 
ci sT ER; who refuſing to comply with the king's demand, he imme- 
diately marched: an army r. the city, and ordered the ſoldiers to 
lay waſte the lands belonging to the cathedral. When the archbiſhop 
heard that Rocheſter was befieged, he ſent to the king to entreat him 
to withdraw his forces, and not to provoke ST. Ax DR EW the protector 
of that church. In vain did Duxs r aN entreat the king; and to as 
little purpoſe did he threaten him with the vengeance of the apoſtle : 
-Ernzrxzo regarded neither, and carried on the ſiege. Finding the'e 
ſort of menaces from the other world made no impreſſion, the arch- 
— biſhop ſent him an hundred pounds to raiſe it, which the king accepted 
on that condition.” Sürpriſed at his avarice, and diſguſted to the [ak 
degree with his obſtinacy and contempt, the archbiſhop Ae 
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the judgments of Gop againſt him, for prefiiming to lay hands on the 
property: of-the church But he was then little regarded; and his cre- 
lit was ſunk ſo low, that he died quickly after; not ſo much, ſays the 
Whitorian,. of old age, as of vexation and Garnany, to find all the intereſt 
Jof the monks was vaniſhed, and that he who had governed the: two 
propeding: kings, bad. no. influcuce, abe nor a Ig 
8 A Aue deb af 11⁰ | 
| Was the! charager, of this: e 1 filled the ſee of Canterbury 
about ſeven and twenty years, to be taken from the ancient writers, we. 
Would: believe, him ite; have been a faint indeed: we ſee nothing there 
but ſanctity of manners, great; appeatances/of devotion, an immediate 
W intercourſe with heaven, and the power of working mirables alive, and 
Head Bat yet without knowing any thing more of him than what 
appears in. the courſe of the ſtory! ii Which Dunxs raN bears n conſider- 
ble part, we ſhall ſee reaſon enough, I believe, to degrale him from 
that high rank in which they have placed him. He was moſt oer. 
dann a man of good natural parts, and had a great deal of knowlepe 
many: ſciences which he pac 6 much delight i in; but his temper, as 
we may, — 1 from: his frequent baniſhments in thel former part of his 
life, was bolſterous, haughty,! ind-overruling; In his exile he had ac- 
9 quired A e fbr a monaſtic: like; and when he was re- 
called; and.reſtorsd; to-:favour;:che:|made:nſe ob all his intereſt very in- 
temperately;. without an caution, and without any chaiityj to dride 
out the ſecular canons and to introduce: the monks into gathedrals and 
even benekices ; ; Wwhich:confirms the charge:oÞ this/ill-temper, and made 
him many enemies all his life, This was the great point of view to 
which all, his conduct, from the time of His haniſhment under Ep] ] /, 
ſeems principally, if not whelly, to have been directed. A zeal with- 
out knowlege when, it ãs confined. within proper bounds, abſurd as its, 
will admit of ſome'exeuſe, tho not of praiſe. or merit: but a zeal even 
in holy things, not reſtrained hy tlie wear canfaience or religion, and 
when purſued to the deſtruction or the hurt: of others) is wicked and 
antichriſtian. There is too much reaſon L am afraid to accuſe this 4 
„her of che Engliſh monks of ſuch a zeal. He avas forced to quit the 
to kingdom : a WSS have ſeen in the reign of Eb wr; 3 but Bis 5 ſoon 
. began a reyolt and levied an army galt the king. If theſe commo- 
n tions, which were no other than: downright rebellion, were not ſtirred 
or up, by Dunst ax who. was then in Flanders, yet they were not con- 
a demned by him but abetted at his return. "The hiſtorians who make 
Providence a party in this inſurrection, and modeſtly affirm our Savicur 
23 have diſpoſed the pepple to tebell, give this mailen, for it; that Dun- 
bronx might be recalled, and the Englih. once more be put under his 
ed Art and protection. Now if this does not incline one to think 
aft 
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there had been ſomething ol a practice and concert between him 
= the — 1 if he bid ſo great an aſcendant over them, and 
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they were ſo much attached to him as they pretend, why did not + 
holy abbot employ his intereſt with them to ſtifle the inſurrection, a 
to keep the people within the terms of duty to their prince? None 
the writers, as much a faint as they repreſent him, are kind enough u 
his memory to give us any account of the pains he took to ſueh a py. 
poſe. His inclinations plainly led him another way; and the andi 
of his heart did not prevent them. As ſoon as EDOAR was proclaimel 
by the malecontents, he ſummoned a convention in which Dovxs7,, 
was recalled ; and the abbot was entertained at the uſurper s court with Mi 
more regard than ever. But how is this ſtep to be reconciled to the 
confcience of a faint? Why did he not ſtay for EDWV's ' order who 
was his only lawful ſovereign; and hy did hg refide at the coun of: 
rebel prince:witho had by violence ſeized a part of the king's deminiom 
Why did he countenance this rebel, by receiving his favour and ©. 
reſſes, and hy accepting the '|biſhopric:'vof Worceſter at his requeſt, who 
had no right to give it him? Theſe are queſtions Which the friends 
and admirers of this prelate would find it impoſſible I believe to anſwer, 
conſiſtently: with the character of a faint, or even a pious worthy eccle- 
ſiaſtic. It will lie hard upon them to clear him likewiſe of avarice 
and ambition; in keeping the ſees of London and Worceſter without 
any precedent for ſuch a plurality; and in turning out honeſt Buicur- 
' -HELM from the chair of primate, becauſe he was tos meek and hum- 
ble to go all the lengths which he taught the king to think were nece: 
ſary for the good of the church. The whole ſeries of his behavior 
whilſt he was metropolitan ſnew him to be a man of great ſpirit and 
reſolution and of invincible firmneſs. Had he always made uſe of thi 
diſpoſition to proper purpoſes and no other, he would have deſervel in 
A great meaſure the high encbmiums that have been given of him. The 
ſame ſpirit and reſolution that emboldened him to put his ' fovercign 
runder a ſeven years pennance for his amours, would have inclined him, 
i he had been thorowly right at heart, to have chaftized him for his 
rebellion againſt his elder brother and king, and wrefting the greateſt 
part of his dominions from him. But then the expedient of his pro- 
-jext for reſtoring the monks would have been defeated ; and therefore 
\EpGar, who was not allowed to debauch a nun without a pennance, 
vas permitted to head a rebellion and uſurp the crown not only with 
impunity, but with the countenance of Duxs rax, even to the open 
breach of his own allegiance. Upon the whole then I believe it may 
be ſaid of this prelate, that he was very far from deferving the charac- 
ter of a ſaint; that if it had not been for his patronage of the monks 
he would never have had that title; and that with ſome qualities which 
would have enabled him to have done a great deal of good to religion 
and the church of England, he did an infinite deal of miſchief to the 
areat prejudice of both. He had a great ſhare of art and cunning with 
Put little wiſdom or prudence ; and had he not been ſo infatuated with 


his 
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his zeal for monkery, which has alone advanced him to the title of 


ſaint, he would have been a much greater man, a much better chriſt- 
ian, and a much more uſeful metropolitan. He was buried at Canter- 
bury, but the monks of Glaſſonbury in the next century pretending 
that his bones had been privately ſtolen and brought to his old monaſ- 
tery, great devotions were paid to them by the people, and many mi- 
racles were ſaid to be wrought at his grave. This the monks of Can- 
terbury ſhewed evidently to be falſe; but the others perſiſted in their 
claim to his relicks; and as late as in the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century, they had a new ſhrine made in which they pretended to. de- 
poſit them, to which many oblations and many prayers were offered. 
This notorious impoſture was ſo ſcandalous, that archbiſhop WaRHAU 
cauſed the grave at Canterbury to be opened, where his coffin was found 
entire, and ſuch of his bones as were not conſumed. The truth of 
this was atteſted and ſent with a letter of the archbiſhop's to the abbot 
of Glaſſonbury; but inſtead of ſuppreſſing the impoſture, the convent 
perſiſted ſtill in their pretence, andthe abbot anſwered WaRHAu, that 
if it was true what he ſaid, yet if they ſhould forbear ſhewing the bones 
as the bones of DunsTan and forbid the people to worſhip them, they 
ſhould be guilty of ſacrilege againſt the faint, and the boldeſt wicked- 
neſs againſt Goo. For whoſoever, ſays he, ſhall fee the daily con- 
« courſe of people, without their clothes and barefooted, daily praying 
« at the ſhrine, would without doubt ſay to us, what is ſaid by Ga- 
ce MALIEL, let theſe men alone leſt perhaps ye ſeem to fight againſt: 
« Gop.” Thus their wicked impoſition was made the reaſon for the 
continuance of it; ſo hard a matter is it to ſet men right when intereſt 
and ſuperſtition go hand in hand. This is really ſuch a deploreable 
inſtance of the corruption of the Engliſh church, that one cannot think 
of it without pity, nor relate it without regret. It is related however, 
that I might caution the reader by this inſtance, againſt being too for- 
ward in giving credit to men that abandon themſelves to ſuperſtition 
and miſtaken zeal. It may ſerve likewiſe to give him a taſte of what 
he might expect, if I could ſuffer myſelf to copy the whole of what is 
given us for the hiſtory of the church. But it is time now to return 
re do the affairs which ſucceded upon the death of Duxs Tax. 


 OswarD biſhop. of: Worceſter } and archbiſhop of Vork, erof | the 


th 

en wiumvirate in the management of all eccleſiaſtical affairs in the former 
ay reign, ſoon after followed the other two. By the death of theſe pre- 
c- ates by a contagious diſtemper which carried off a great number 
ks of people, and by the continual invaſion of the Danes, fuch an 
ch end was put to the quarrel between the monks and eccleſiaſticks 
on I that it never was heard of more. The immediate ſucceſſor of 
the MW DuUNsTan in the ſee of Cafterbury was ET HRLOAR biſfiop of 


Scolſey, of whom we are told no more than hat he died in about à 
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year, and was ſucceded by Sixicrus biſhop of Wilton in Wiltſhire 


ALDULF abbot of Peterborough ſucceded OswaLD in the fees both of 


York and Worceſter ; a practiſe which would have been thought an 
unpardonable irregularity among the ancients ; and what occaſioned it 
here it is not eaſy to determine. The church of England as well a 


the churches abroad, had little trouble in this age with any diſpute, 


about points of doctrine, and her councils were chiefly occupied in the 
ſettlement of tithes, in cenſuring thoſe who uſurped the property of 
the church, in prohibiting the marriages of near relations; and ſome of 
them in diſcountenancing the marriage of eccleſiaſticks. I am noy 
drawing to the concluſion of this age of ignorance, and the remainder 


ol it is ſo poor and empty a ſtory, as to furniſh little or nothing for a 


hiſtory of the church. The ſtate indeed has too many events to tranſ- 
mit to after ages, but they are what we have reaſon, as men and chriſ- 
tians, and much more as Engliſhmen, to wiſh had never been ; the 
miſery, ſhame, and deſolation of our country: and as tho heaven had 


thought that this was not a ſufficient puniſhment, without our anceſtors 


becoming parties to their own undoing, it pleaſed God to give them 
up to ſloth and falſhood and ſtupidity, by which means they defeated their 
own meaſures, blaſted their deſigns, and made their arms of no effed. 


It muſt be owned it is not without grounds that ſome of our hiſtorians 
- aſcribe the wretched defence of the Engliſh at this time and their dif- 


honourable ſubmiſſion, to their zeal for monaſtic inſtitutions revived 
by DunsTAN, which had exhauſted the wealth of the nation and-emal- 
culated her people. It is certain that ſuch a cauſe has a natural ten- 
dency to ſuch effects: and when the ſame ſpirit prevailed in the be- 


ginning of the eighth century, even Bx DR himſelf did not ſtick to fa, 
as the reader muſt remember, that it rendered ſo many men unfit for 


arms as to make it doubtful if there would be enow to defend their 
country; and the event was anſwerable. The building, endo wing, 
and adorning ſo many religious houſes, muſt not only draw away a 
great deal of wealth, and deprive the public of many uſeful people, but 
it muſt alſo influence the public councils, and turn the ſpirit of the na- 
tion to pilgrimages and pennance, to practiſes which might do honour 
to theſe foundations, but which would call men to floth and eaſe, and 
the neglect of order and military ſkill. If theſe were not the imme- 
diate cauſes of that miſery which at this time overſpred the Engliſh 
nation, it is certain that after this monaſtic zeal had prevailed about 
forty years, the Danes and Norwegians made new attempts upon 
England, and at the cloſe of this century had near thirty thouſand pounds 
given them to grant a peace. The new archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


Sxkicrus, filled the fee but a little while, and was ſucceded by Al- 


FRI ck, tranſlated likewiſe it is ſaid from Wilton, and who had a great 
character from the chapter who choſe him, © as a pious man, and ® 
© one learned beyond the cuſtom of the age.” How it happened - 
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the king did not appoint, or recommend the primate, no hiſtorian 
tells us; the continual ravages of the Danes, his inattention to religion 

and eccleſiaſtical affairs, and his natural indolence, may perhaps ac- 
count for it. All that we know is, that the chapter in the preamble 
to their inſtrument of election, take notice, that the mother church of 
England by reaſon of many events has been deprived of a paſtor for a 
Jong ſeaſon ; to the great detriment not only of that but of all other 
churches in the iſland, the care of which is committed to the metro- 
politan. To remedy which 3 inconvenience they have at laſt choſen Al- 


| FRICK, a man ſufficiently known for the nobleneſs of his deſcent and 


integrity of his manners. There is but one event more to be recorded 


in this century, which is, that Al DHUx biſhop of Holy iſland, to ſecure 


himſelf from the Danes, took up the corps of CuTazzxT buried in 
Cheſter in the ſtreet, and removed them to Durham ; where he built 
a cathedral, and fixed his ſee. 


At the beginning of the eleventh ey kin ETHELRED had 
reigned about two and twenty years, amidſt a continued ſcene of war 
and devaſtation : and fo far had he and his nobility abandoned them- 
ſelves to ſloth and careleſſneſs, that his views at this time were not a lit- 
tle unpleaſant and diſcouraging. That he might have ſome reſource how- 
ever againſt the fierce and formidable power of his enemies, his queen 
ELcrva dying, he endeavoured to ſtrengthen himſelf with a — 
about this time with Ea, daughter of Ricyarp duke of Normandy; 

hoping by the intereſt of that prince to put a ſtop to the ravages of the 
Danes. But alas! this promiſing expectation, tho the! marriage fuc- 
ceded, came to nothing ; or rather, to ſpeak properly, this match 
inch he had projected to preſerve his crown, was the means of de- 
priving his poſterity of it, by opening a way to the Norman conqueſt, 
But amidſt the diſtractions of the ſtate, it pleaſed Gov to raiſe up in 
this age, ſome conſiderable: men in the church; among whom Ar- 
FRICK the archbiſhop, has very deſervedly the firſt place; not only from 
his poſt as metropolitan, but alſo from his learning a many excellent 
virtues. It is diſputed by ſome of our —— whether ELPRICK 
called the grammarian, under whoſe name there are ſeveral tracts, ſer- 
mons, and canons; is the ſame man that was primate; or whether it 
was not Alraicx Porr made archbiſhop of Vork about twenty years 
after this. It is unneceſſary to trouble the reader with the particulars 
of this diſpute,” which will neither inſtruct nor entertain him: the pte- 
lates were both men of conſiderable learning for their time; and till 
Mr. WaarTon in his Anglia Sacra aſcribed theſe wrirings to the laſt; 
che honour of them had always been given to the archbiſhop of CAN 
TERBURY 3 to whom, notwithſtanding the reaſons offered by that learn- 
ed critic, 1 am ſtill inclined to give it. The diſpute however is of no 
2 as to the truth and authenticity of che books themſelves; 
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for when the works of private men are received into a church, and are 
placed by authority in its public and ſtanding offices, the doctrines con- 
tained in them areno longer the ſentiments of private men, but are he. 
come the doctrines of the church which has thus received them. Thi; 
was the caſe of the homilies, or ſermons, which go under the name 
ALFRICK ; and which were publicly red in the churches for the inſtrue- 
tion of the people: and theſe ſhew very plainly, that whatloever at. 


tempts have been made to prove the antiquity of that abſurd and mon- 
ſtrous doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, yet it was not the doctrine of the 


church of England even at this time of ignorance. The order of time 
requires me to take ſome notice of theſe compoſitions which were ngy 


received into the church. 


The miſeries which the Engliſh nation had for a good while groaned 
under, had occaſioned fo general a decay of learning, that it was not 
thought proper the inferior clergy ſhould be truſted altogether with the 
inſtruction of the people. The better therefore to provide againſt the 
dangers which might ariſe from their neglect or infuthciency, courks 
of homilies or ſermons containing an account of ſuch doctrines and du- 


ties as were moſt neceſſary to be believed and practiſed, were appointed 


to be publicly red in the church. In the beginning of this century a 
great number of theſe homilies were compoſed by AL RICk, no matter 


by which of the two prelates of that name, among which there is one 


on the ſacrament appointed for Eaſter day: and ſince the advocates of 
tranſubſtantiation ſound its antiquity very high, and charge us now who 
oppoſe it with departing from the ancient church, it will not be in- 
proper to give the reader an extract from this homily ; which will con- 
vince him that the church of England was in thoſe days far enough from 
believing this unaccountable doctrine. The old Engliſh tranſlation of 
this collection of homilies is ſtill in manuſcript in the Bodleian library, 
and in that of Bennet college in Cambridge: it has been many years ago 
publiſhed in Saxon, Latin, and Engliſh ;. and in a diſcourſe upon the fa- 
crament for Eaſter day we may certainly expect to find the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation, if it was at that time the doctrine of the church of Eng- 
land. The homily propoſes in the beginning to inſtruct the people in the 
meaning of this myſtery ; and having. ſhewn how this inſtitution was 
typified and reſembled by the paſchal lamb. under the law, and that 


- ſome things are ſaid of our Saviour literally and others by way of figure, 


the following words explain how the bread and wine are called his 
body and blood. The bread and wine which are conſecrated by 
e the prieſt, repreſent one thing to the exterior ſenſes, and another 
ce to the minds of thoſe who believe. There is a great deal of dificr- 
<< ence between the inviſible virtue of this holy ſacrament, and what 
« it appears to us in the qualities of its own nature. In jts own nature 
<« it is corruptible bread and corruptible wine; but by virtue of the di 
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cc vine inſtitution, it is truly the body and blood of Ch RIS upon 
« conſecration, not in a corporeal but ſpiritual manner. The body in 
« which he ſuffered, and the euchariſtic body are widely different ; the 


te firſt was born of the bleſſed virgin, and conſiſted of blood, bones, 


«« nerves, and limbs, animated with a rational ſoul: but the body which 
« we call euchariſtical is made up of ſeveral grains of wheat, withbut ei. 
ce ther blood or bone or nerve or limb or ſoul.” Moreover the body of 
cc CRHRlsr which ſuffered and roſe from the dead is eternal and impaſſible, 
te and no more liable to decay or death; whereas the euchariſt is not eter- 
nal but corruptible, ſubject to the force of time, and divifible int 
« many parts. The ſacrament is a type and a pledge, but tlie body 
« of our LoxpD J. CHRxisr is the truth and reality of the repteſentation. 
<« Gop has vouchſafed to give us this pledge or earneſt till we come 
« to the truth itſelf, and then the pledge will diſappear.” There is 
no need of troubling the reader with any further extract from this 
homily, to ſhew what the ſenſe of the church of England was at this 
time concerning the preſence of Cars T'in the ſacrament. In an epiftle 
of the ſame prelate to his I, this ſubject, he again tells them, 
« that this ſacrifice is not the body in which CIT ſuffered for 

« nor the blood which he ſhed, but it is made his body and bloo 
« ſpiritually. Thus were the prieſt and the people taught to be- 
lieve in the church of England at this time of che doctrine of the 
preſence. l cin Sc eee e ene een en e 117 
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But the archbiſhop was not only careful to ſet the people right as to 
this matter, but alſo to prevent the abuſes which ſome miſtaken opi- 
nions had led them into relating to the elements themſelves, and the 


manner of celebrating the holy euehariſt. He takes notice in his ca- 


nons of a ſuperſtitious opinion among ſome men, that there was 
a more particular efficacy and virtue in the elements conſecrated on 
Eaſter day than on any other, which had led ſome of the clergy to 
keep them till they were mouldy or quite decayed The canon there- 
fore expreſsly forbids this practiſe, and condemns the opinion on which 
it is founded; declaring that there was no difference between the ele- 
ments that were conſecrated on Eaſter day and thoſe conſecrated at other 
times. There was another practiſe more injurious to the end of "this 
holy inſtitution, which for ſome time had been growing up in the 
church of England, and which the archbiſhop endeavoured to put a 
ſtoꝑ to: this was a practiſe of private ſacraments uſed in ſoine plac 
when they wanted company to communicate, oontrary to the deſign 
of this ſacred rite; which was not only intended as à feal of the cove- 
nant between Gop and man, but alſo as a ſymbol of communion and 
love one with another, There was a canon therefbre to require, 
* that no prieſt alone preſume to celebrate maſs3 for the words of our 
Vol. I. 2 on 0 | LI Inte | * 6c Saviour 
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« Saviour who inſtituted the ſacrament of his body and blood, the direc. 
cc tionsofSt. Paul relating to that inſtitution, and the uſage of the apoſtle, 
e allow no ſuch practiſe. Theſe-are ſuch inſtances of the zeal ant 
wiſdom of this prelate to preſerve the doctrine! of the ſacrament uncor. 
rupt, and to keep the celebration of it in the ancient channal, as make, 
poſterity much indebted to him for r ib an ere 
corruption of the following * nil 10 Ah 
It muſt be —_— 3 that: oc was a wc and Pas 
tron of the celibacy of the clergy; but neither his doctrine nor. auth: 
e by thoſe who contand againſt their; marring 
as unlawful, For in his diſcourſe upon that ſubject, 2 
clergy plainly ſhews, that whatever opinion he had of the. inexpedi 
| of their marriage, yet he did not believe it to be unlawful, 
” We do not compel} you, ſays he, to Pt any your wives, but in 
<« form you, how you qught to behave.” This is a pattern of tem: 
per and moderation which does as abdick: honour to! his .underſtand- 
ing and his charity, as it reproaches the: extravagant folly of thut 
bigots, who ground the neceſſity of a ſingle life in eceleſiaſticks 
from the authority of an apoſtle who, was a married man; and whe, 
without remembring that St. PETER, and ſome of tlie greateſt 
biſhops of the ir did not practice celibacy, preſume to deter- 
mine the marriag their ſucceſſors to be unlawful. But whatever 
might be — —.— of after ages on this topic, it is evident that the 
Engliſh clergy. were at this time ſo far from believing their marriage 
to be ana and antichriſtian, that they: juſtified themſelves upon al 
occaſions by the example of St. PzTER : —— were ſo far from being 
convinced, or thinkin g themſelves obliged "by ALFRICK's Canons to 
renounce, their wives, that when he urged theſe againſt them, thei 
uſual anſwer was, they had Px r ER for their example. In one of his 
charges therefore he ſpeaks to them in theſe words. % When I re. 
« mind you W —.— clergy of my dioeeſe of the injunctions of 
< the holy canons, you are aged. at what I ay, ad think it 
<« almoſt. nds Even marriage is a thing ſo mon with 
« you, that you think it no ſin for a preſbyter, a deacon, or clerk, 
ce to live in a ſtate of matrimony as the laity uſually do; and are 
. e — upon all occaſions that St. Px RA the apoſtle was a mar- 
<« ried man and had a wife and children. This remonſtrance of the 
archbiſhop hems: that what had hitherto been done in favour of the 
regulars had no influence on the practiſe of the patochial elergy ; be 
acted however up to his principle; and notwithſtanding he did not 
compell them to put away their wives, yet heidifpolleſind the canons 
of the church of — ry, and by his intereſt with BrNEIRED ob- 
tained a confirmation of the change he had made, together. with 2 
new charter and many additional ll to the monks. This fact 
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denied by W. of Malusbuxv; ; and I think if the chapter of Can- 
We... bury had been ſecular canons they would not have elected, as it is 
W-crtdin they did, ALyRICk their archbiſhop, a monk, and Daubner 
of that order; neither would it be conſiſtent with the good heart and 
he virtues of dhis archbiſhop, to ſtarve the very men who hac thus 
dedted him to the higheſt poſt in the church. It was a great "toſs to 
eligion and the church of Bngland that a prelate of ALT RIcx's abilities 
| 1 diſpoſition ſate ſo little a while e by the fer things 
ut we have ſeen of him during the nine e was archbiſhop 
to have been in all reſpecu che beft ad e en 
hat had ever filled that ſee. Elr HRS biſhop of Wincheſter fuceeded 
Mink in the ſoon aſter which a great council was con- 
reed by the king at Engſham in Oxfordſſiire; which, tho it ſeems to 
— occaſioned by the neceſſities of the fate, yet according to 
he cuſtom of thoſe ages it had a reſpect to the regulation of the affairs 
religion and the church There is no new or material enough, 
| N in the decrees of this council to trouble the reader with: they 
generally a tepetition of ancient eceleſiaſtical las; and tlie times 
were too full of diſorder ant confuſion rer great thirigs to be 
teſolved or executed. From the beginning of the reign of Braid: 
tho ſecond to the Norman conqueſt, wes meet with but two:councils. 
In all probability the wars with — prevented the biſhops from 
oming together oftenet, or elſe occaſioned the deſtruction of the acts 
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council at Haba; the orders of which habe nothing particular in them, 
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vie the beginning of this — . bal chi city of Canterbury bang bow 
ieged, and the Engliſh-nobility. perceiving it to be in danger they de- 
d the archbiſhop! to provide for his own ſecurity, telling him his 
death would be a publie loſs and adviſing him therefore to retire. To 
this ELTHEG anſwered, that he was reſolved upon a different me- 
„ thod ; the meafures they ſuggeſtech being neither ſuitable to his paſt | 
6c condud,: nor — to his epectations:. You would have me, 
fays he, throw away a noble oppornniy ity, and reject an offer for 
© which I have the greateſt value: but — forbid —.— I ſhould tar- 
* niſh my character by a practiſe fo inglorious, and that I ſhould be 
* afraid to go to heaver becauſe. a violent death may lie croſs'the- paſ- 
* {age Immortality is ſo great a-privilege to man, that he ought to 
« gralp at It upon amy terms whatever: Ha! now !{tnce Gon is: pleaſed. 
* to gave us {o honorable! 4 call into the other world, who would not 
* be in love witlr dying? Who would not breaks from the company 
“of his beſt friends to ſeize ſo glorious an advantage > Gopbethanked 
4 * 75 am not conſcious of * fuck rn. as to give the enemy 
38 | cc any 


pf thoſe conventions. Befides this I have mentioned, there was another 


3 truly chriſtian prelate. Had this been ſpoke 
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« any juſt occaſion to uſe me ill. It is true, I have converted ſeyeial 
c of the moſt conſiderable of them to chriſtianity; but if this be a faul 

e in their opinion I ſhall be happy in ſuffering for it. What then, 
ee ſuppoſe I have diſobliged them by ranſoming ſome of my county. 
« men, and by ſupporting thoſe in their captivity whom I. was in ng 
e condition to redeem? If they count this a crime, I ſhall: be proud 
* to be puniſhed for it, tho it were by a wound in every part of ny 
« body. But if you think the Danes are particularly enraged againg 
«© me for reproving them for their immorality and injuſtice, I camo 
« help it; 1 am bound to theſe remonſtrances by my commiſſion, ad 
« unleſs I give a wicked man warning, his blood will be required at 
« my hands. If this is all the provocation 1 have given them, I uf 
« indeed think it very unbecoming my ſtation to deſert my worthy 
« countrymen in time of danger, and make an ignoble proviſion for 
«© myſelf, What can I be leſs than an hireling, if when I fee the wol 
<« ready to devour my ſheep, I preſently run away and leave them 0 
c ſhift as they can for themſelves? It is therefore my reſolution to ſtaul 
te the ſhock and ſubmit to the order of providence.” I have given the 
reader this ſpeech entire, that I may do honour to the memory of this 
| on ſuch an occaſion by 
an ancient Roman, his name and valour would have been ſounded very 
high; but coming out of the mouth of a chriſtian and a'churchman, 
it is ſcarce taken notice of by any writer, and I dare ſay little remen- 
bered by any reader. There is however in this ſpeech of Ex HRO, v 
much courage and contempt. of life, as much diſinteteſtedneſs and 
greatneſs af mind, and as much ſanctity and reſignation, as is to be met 
with from the mouth of the moſt renowned ſaint or hero of antiquity, 
But the magnanimity of this prelate did not expire in words; nor did hi 
valour ſink in the midſt of danger. The enemy having made themſelues 
maſters of the town, where ſuch inhumanity was practiſed without re- 
gard to age and ſex, as is enough to harrow up the ſoul of any one to 
relate, the archbiſhop was no longer able to contain himſelf ; but break- 
ing out of the church from amidſt his monks, and preſſing thro the 
Daniſh troops he made way to the place of {laughter : then turning 
about to the enemy he deſired them to forbear, and not to blemil 
their manhood by deſtroying infants. - He told them that the cradle 
could afford no triumphs; that it was no victory to fall upon an age 
and ſex which were in no condition to make reſiſtance; and that when 
people ſubmit and throw down their arms it was by no means honout- 
able to refuſe giving quarter: He owned that he had converted ſeveral 
of their troops, and had frequently inveighed with bitterneſs againk 
the injuſtice of their enterprize. It is I too, lays be, who fed and 
clothed and redeemed your captives : turn your rage then from theſe; 
and if you have a mind to do any thing great, let me who am in a 
poſt of eminence be the victim of your revenge, This was a * 
5 Es whic 
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which theſe barbarians had not been uſed to; they dragged him loaded 
with chains all thro the city, and confined him ſeven months in priſon. ' 
four of their chiefs were then ſent with an offer, that if he would pay 
WT threeſcore talents of ſilver each of which ſhould weigh fifty pounds, and 
perſuade the king to pay two hundred talents more, there might then 
be an accommodation between the Danes and Engliſh; but if he refuſed 
co comply with theſe conditions there was neither life nor liberty to be 
expected for him. The archbiſhop replied, that the propoſals were 
Wimpracticable ; the deſolation of the country by their frequent ravages 
having made it impoſſible to raiſe ſo vaſt a fum ; beſides if they thought 
him ſo mean a wretch as for the ſake of ſaving his life he would either 
Wolunder the church, or perſuade his ſovereign to make a peace that was 
tiſhonourable, they ſhould find they were much miſtaken. His friends 
ſeeing him thus reſolute, and being very unwilling to loſe ſo good a 
nan and fo great a metropolitan, importuned him to ſoften his anſwer 
a little, and to give them an authority under his hand and ſeal to make 
a collection for him, and to. take the remainder of the treaſure of the 
church. But the archbiſhop, who had always had the reputation of a 
haritable prelate, and a patriot of his country, looked upon this ex- 
pedient as a very wicked thing; and told them that he had much ra- 
her give up his life, than ſave it in this unjuſt and ignominious manner. 
What, ſays he, can be more unſuitable to the character of a chriſtian 
© biſhop, than to make a preſent of thoſe things to pagans which are 
deſigned for the honour of Gop's religion and the benefit of the 


poor? Would you have me thus betray my truſt, impoveriſh the 
church, and rob the indigent, to fave my life? No, by the grace 
. of Gop I will never preſerve myſelf by fo great a prevarication. 


he Danes perceiving him determined not to redeem himſelf at the 
price they ſet, reſolved to execute him with all the torture and diſgrace 
at could be inflicted. They beat and wounded him till he was al- 
oſt dead, and then ſent him to a very loathſome and offenſive priſon. 


tk- n a day or two after he was brought to the tribunal; and again re- 
the uſing che offer of his ranſom with ſo great a ſum of money as he was 
ing ot maſter of, and reproving them for injuſtice and helliſh cruelties 
ai NN vith great ſpirit and freedom, they firſt knocked him down and wounded 


im with their axes, and then overwhelmed him with ſtones, and bones 


age Wi oxen. Like a good man and a chriſtian, he prayed for grace and 
hen Norgiveneſs to his enemies, and recommended his church to our Saviour's 
our- Nrrotection and defence; but being in dreadful agonies with the wounds 
eral Whey had given him, one of the Daniſh ſoldiers whom lie had converted, 
ainſt En pity to him, ſtruck his halberd into his head and put him out of 
and fais miſery. Thus died ET HA archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the fifty 


inth year of his age, and the ſeventh of his tranſlation from the ſee 
ft Wincheſter. He was moſt certainly an honour and an ornament to 
he age he lived in, and deſerved much better the title of ſaint, than 
Vox. I. M m m moſt 
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moſt of thoſe who have been canonized. But as much as his beha;. il 
our on this occaſion gives a glory to his reputation, it leflens extreme), 
that of the king; who could ſuffer the primate of his kingdom, 0 
good and uſeful a man, and one of his ableſt councellors, to lie ſeyey 
months in a dungeon without giving him any aſſiſtance, and at laſt ty 
loſe his life without offering to redeem it. 


Soon after the death of ELT HERO, who was ſucceded by Lyvinc bi. 
ſhop. of Wells, king ETnzLsED made a peace with the Danes, þy , 
preſent of eight and forty thouſand pounds; which ſhews that his 
wealth was not exhauſted, and that he might have ſaved the archbiſhyy 
if he had been pleaſed to do it. The peace however laſted no longe, 
than till thoſe perfidious people could return home with their plunde, 
fit out a great fleet and army to invade this miſerable kingdom afreſh, 
and having firſt entirely devaſted it of its ſtrength and treaſure, to con- 
quer it and make it their own. Such a progreſs was made in this con- 
queſt under wax E the king of Denmark, that in three or four year 
time the Danes poſſeſſed themſelves of the greateſt part of England. 
 ETHELRED, a prince of neither valour nor activity, ſent his queen and 
two ſons to Normandy, and ſoon after was obliged to follow them. 
Things being brought to this paſs, the greateſt part of England ſub- 
mitted to the king of Denmark, and ſwore allegiance to him. But 
his reign which was founded in perfidy, violence, blood, and raping 
was not the reign of a year, nor had the. ceremony of inauguration, 
For whilſt he was at St. Edmund's Bury, demanding heavy contr- 
butions, . threatening to lay the town in aſhes, to pull down the mar- 
tyr's church, and to put the eceleſiaſticks to the torture, it pleaſed Go 
to take him off by a ſudden death; ſome ſay by poiſon, others by be- 
ing choaked with rheum, and all the legendary writers by a mort 
wound given him miraculouſly by Sr. EDbMUND. It is certain that he 
died here of a ſudden death, and that his fon Ca Nx urE when he came 
to the crown and was converted, paid an extraordinary regard to the 
memory of 8. EDMUND ; built a ſtately church — founded 
a latge abbey at Bury, and endowed it with a very conſiderable revenue. 
It is probable from hence, that there were ſome remarkable circum- 
ſtances in WAN E's death; which when the monks had got poſſeſſion 
of CaNuTtE;. they interpreted as a judgment for his father's prophana- 
tion of ST, EpmounD's corps which lay interred there; and this, out 
of fear of the like fate, or to make attonement for his father's impict), 
might incline him to give theſe public teſtimonies of his reſpect 


Upon 
the death of the Daniſh king, the nobility ſent commiſſioners into Nor- 
mandy to invite ETHELREZD to return, on condition he would reform 
his adminiſtration. The king accepted their offer; and brought aſſi- 
tance with him from Normandy to drive Cax ur out of his kingdom. 
At firſt he had a great advantage over the Dane, and forced him to 
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retire 3 but after many conteſts, none of which proved deciſive, and 
whilſt the country was in a manner deſolated by the war, king ErRHRI- 
AED died at London; leaving behind him the character which he de- 
ſerved, of a weak, fing an inactive, and cowardly prince. His 
eldeſt ſon EDMunD ſueceded him in the throne, who was juſt the re- 
verſe of his father, a bold and warlike prince of great conduct and re- 
ſolution: but he found the affairs of his kingdom ſo much embroiled; 

and CaxurE had. got ſuch a footing in it, that-if he had- not died the 
firſt year of his reign after the Danes to ſubmit to a peace, it 
is hard to ſay whether he would have been able totally to have driven 
them out. This great prince was aſſaſſinated by the contrivance of 
his brother-in-law, and with bim fell the glory of the Ruglld-Saxous. 


At the death of EDMUND, Canvirs W n of a good part 
of England by the late agreement, the nobility and the biſhops con- 
ſented to acknowlege him as the ſole monarch, and to put by the ſons 
of ETrELRED and EpmuND. But to quiet the duke of Normandy, who 
could not but reſent the wrong done to his nephews, CanuTz made 
an application ſoon, after his — to Eu the duke's ſiſter then at 
his Curt, and widow of ErRHRELRRED, to whom he had been a mortal 
foe. This woman, however, pleaſed I ſuppoſe with the ſtate and 
pomp of royalty, was baſe enough to admit his addreſſes; and before 
the end of the year to marry the man who had harraſſed and ſhook the 
throne of her — as a pirate and a robber, and had now uſurped 
it to the prejudice of two of her own children whous be hach chen kept 
in exile. - This was a behaviour which is not only a reproach upon 
her ſex, but it is a blemiſh on human nature, and not to . accounted 
for I think upon any principles that we: are acquainted with. But ſhe 
went further than this: ſhe even conſented: that the ſucceſſion to the 


crown ſhould be ſettled by the marriage articles on the heirs of her 


body by.CanuTz ;; to cut off as far as lay in her power from her child- 
ren by EruzLREYD all hopes of ever mounting the throne which was 
their right. Io attaone, I ſuppoſe, fon the injuſtice he had done to 
ſome. part of the ro * and for cauſing others of them to be 
diſpatche d out of his way, he pretended a great regard to the church. 
Beſides what IL have — at-Edmondfbury, he granted a charter 
to the archbiſhop. and the church of CANTERBURY, confirming the pri- 
— 2 exempting the church. lands from ſecular ſervices. He . 
ood the damages done to the monaſteries by his own and his fathers 
— and Where a battle. had been fought, he built chapels, and 
ſettled a maintenance upon prieſts, to pray for the ſouls of the ſlain. 
but it is probable. that this revolution. in the government added ſome- 
ching to, the corruptions already brought into che Engliſh church. For 
CANUTE. was king) of Denmark and Norway, which ſor the moſt: Part 
in paganiſm: and . the Danes whom he brought with 
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him by whole armies to ſhare the plunder, followed the example of | 


their king and became chriſtians, yet if we conſider what they were 
and by whom they were converted, one is apt to think they were ſuch 


chriſtians as BRD deſcribes ſome'of the Engliſh to have been at their firſt 


converſion ; who were fo addicted to their ancient rites as to mix pa. 
ganiſm with chriſtianity, and of whom it may more properly be faiq, 
that they corrupted the chriſtian faith, rather than that they ſubmitted 
to it. If this was not the caſe of the Danes, and in ſome meaſure gf 
the Engliſh who intermarried with them, it is however certain that 
CanuTz was obliged to make a law againſt the ſorceries, and enchant- 
ments which the northern people were much addicted to, and to for- 
bid the Gentile idolatry ; in particular the worſhip of the fun, the 
moon, the fire, the fruits of the ground, the waters, or ſtones of foun- 
tains, or any kind of trees or wood; and requiring that all his ſubjeg; 
ſhould unite in the worſhip of the true Gop. Now if the vices and 
errors which are here prohibited had not prevailed, we ſhould ſcarcely 
have heard of any laws againſt them. May. we not therefore ſet to the 
account of the corruptions in the Engliſh church, the undergoing pil- 
grimages, viſiting ſhrines, and an adoration of relicks which began at 
this time to revive? May we not fay that chriſtianity never ſhone ſo 
bright as in its firſt natural plainneſs; and never looks more unlike it- 
ſelf that when it engages. men in ſuch inſtances of zeal as its original 
author has no where directed? In ſhort, may we not affirm' that the 
chriſtian worſhip is always moſt agreeable to its primitive pattern, when 
its ceremonies go no further than what is neceſſary to decency and to 
order ? I think we may. 10 — pug 


But on whatever grounds a zeal for the exterior of religion may be 
founded, it is certain that theprocuring the arm of ſome ſaints from abroad 
and thetranſlatingtherelicks of other ſaints at home, the building and adom- 
ing monaſteries, and making pilgrimages to tombs and churches, make 
up a great part of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of this time. I might take 
notice of ſome other laws of this prince beſides what I have mentioned, 
of an eccleſiaſtical nature: but beſides thoſe which are in confirmation 
of the laws of his predeceſſors; they are fo trifling as not to deſerve 2 
a particular account in hiſtory. LyvinG archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
after ſeven years filling the primacy, - ſometimes in priſon and bondage 
by the Danes, and ſome time abroad to eſcape their fury and the fate 
of his predeceſſor, was now ſucceded by AcELNOTRH called the good; 
the ſon of an earl, and dean of that church at his election. At this 
time the monłs of the church of Canterbury lived with the latitude of 
prebendaries ; they wore the religious habit, but with little obſervance 
of the rule. For when the city was beſieged and ſlaughtered by tif 
Danes, as we have ſeen in the time of EU HEV, all the convent except 
four were maſſacred; and the clergy that were taken in to fill up the 
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vacancy, continued in ſome part ob their former liberty, refuſing. to 
be tied up wholly to a monaſtic life, and calling their fuperior by the 
name of dean. AGRLNOTH, upon his election, went to Rome, and 
received: the pall; and at his return is ſaid to have raiſed the | fee of 
Canterbury to its ancient luſtre. He was much in the favour of king 
CanurE, and made uſe of his intereſt to good purpoſes; the king be- 
ing not only prompted to acts of piety, but reſtrained alſo from ex+ 
ceſſes by the regard he had for the archbiſhop.” The ſee of Durham 
being vacant by the death of Alnnun, the chapter met for a new elec- 
tion but could not agree: and tho it Was the cuſtom of that church 
for the biſhop. to be a monk, yet the chapter themſelves were all ſecus 
lar clergy. While they were debating this matter, one EDpuunD 4 
prieſt whom no body thought of came into the church, and hearing 
their diſpute and being a man of humour, aſked them why they did 
dot chooſe him their biſhop? The chapter, in their great wiſdom, 
looking on this motion as an extracrdinary impulſe, took him at his 
word ; and made him firſt a monk, and then a- biſhop, tho much 
againſt his will. The king approved his election, and he was conſe- 
crated at Wincheſter by Wolfs rAN archbiſbs6|i;:of Vork. He was 
deſcended: of a noble family, and managed tha bfiſineſs of. his dioceſe 
with the higheſt character. No anchoret went beyond him in a con- 
wempt of riches; and his courage which did not permit him to flatter 
the utmoſt impantiali n Te 1 ond Yo igtt nh 
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The zeal of running to Rome under protence of devotion, and 
which had a great reputation in England, as the reader muſt remem- 
ber, in the eighth century, was eaoled ſa much by degrees and fo 
little in faſhion amongſt our princes, that I believe there is not a ſingle 
inſtance of it from ETHRIiwulr, till a journey of 'CanoTt's in one 
chouſand and thirty one. He had quite eftabliſhed himſeif iu Eng- 
e land, and given what he thought were viſible proofs of his devotion at 
d, home: he was therefore determined now to carry them abroad; and to 
afface the remembrance of him as a prince, who to poſſeiſs himſelf of 
— Hoyt _— M him; had cauſed ſo much blood 
10 be ipilled, and had trampled religion and juftice undder foot, he now 

became modeſt, humble, juſt, and if we may: believe the monk iſſi 
hiſtorians. gave daily marks of piety. Whilff he continued at Rome 
he made many large preſents to the churches, and confirmed all the 
ads of his predeceſſere in behalf of the ſee of Ronie, and the Engliſh 
college. He complained of the cxactioms of the affictrs of that 
court, and htained an aſſtiranee from the papie, that fbr cht exceſſive 
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tho the oppreſſion and greedineſs of that court were a conſtant topick 
of complaint, yet it was never cured till the wiſdom of ſucceding age, 
found out a remedy of their own, and by keeping their-archbiſhops at 
home faved the fatigue as well as the expences which uſually attended 
on that journey. The king obtained alſo ſome privileges for the Engliſh 
churches, and ſome advantages for thoſe who came to viſit the 'apoſtles 
tombs. But to give all poſſible encouragement to this | fort of dero- 
tion, he procured leave of all the princes thro whoſe-dominions the 
Engliſh pilgrims were to paſs, that they ſhould be excuſed from tolls 
and taxes and other inſults and oppreſſions they had before been liable 
to. We have a large account of theſe tranſactions in a letter which 
this monarch wrote from Rome to the aſſembly general of the Engliſh 
nation; in which he profeſſes a great deal of piety, and a fixed reſo- 
lution to govern his kingdom after the moſt exact rules of juſtice : and 
the courſe of his government after his return was ſo confirmable to 
this reſolution, that all hiſtorians have agreed'in giving him' the charac- 
ter of a good prince. It is true the end of his life was widely different 
from the beginning, and his ſubjects enjoyed peace and eaſe under his 
government: but had he been the good and pious man whom they re- 
preſent him, he muſt be conſcious that he had invaded the rights and 
properties of other princes, to which he had no ſort of claim but 
conqueſt; and he would therefore moſt certainly have reſtored to the 
right owner what he had uſurped with blood and violence. There i 
a ſtory of him which all the hiſtorians of that time, I think; agree, and 
which they tell as a demonſtration of his good ſenſe and piety : but it is ſo 
far in my opinion from doing him honour, that it ſerves only to ſhew 
his vanity, and to what an exceſs his courtiers had carried their flat- 
tery of it. The ſtory I refer to is told by the archdeacon of Hux r- 
DON in the following manner. King CaNurz being arrived at the 
height of temporal glory, on a certain time while he was at Southamp- 
ton, commanded the ati in which he fate to be placed near the fea 
which was then flowing; fitting down in it he ſaid, «“ thou, O fea, 
art under my dominion, and the land on which I fit is my on; 
“ nor is there any one who can reſiſt my will without danger. 1 
command thee that thou come no higher upon my land, nor pre- 

e fſume to wet the feet of thy lord and maſter. Having ſaid this he 
ſat ſtill for ſometime as if he expected the ſea ſhould obey his com- 
mands. But the tide following its cburſe, without any regard to his 
orders, and wetting his feet and his royal robes; he leaped out of bis 
chair, and ſaid, let all the inhabitants of the earth know,. that the 
e power of kings is vain and frivolous; and that none deſerves the di- 
ce tle of king beſides him to whoſe look the ſea, the land, and hea- 
te ven itfelf by an eternal law are ſubject and obedient The writer 
who record this ſtory are pleaſed to tell us, that it was to repreſs the 
inſolence of a flattering courtier, who had ſaid all things were obedient 
to him: and to humble himſelf in the fight! of his people. Now ſup- 
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poſing this to have been the caſe, it was a ſtrange, and I will add, a ridi- 
culous method; and if it ſaves the honour of his piety; it gives no re- 
putation to his underſtanding. - But they have added ' a circumſtance, 
which is to me a convincing proof, that he had carried his vanity fo 
high, as to believe that the elements were ſubject to him: for after 
that time they tell us he would never put a crown upon his head, but 
ſent it to Wincheſter, to be hanged up on the image of our Saviour 
f xed on a croſs, and there to remain continually to the praiſe of Gop 
me ſupreme king. Take it how we will, it is a moſt tidioulous tale; and 
| has ſo much of the legendary turn, that one would rather chooſe to give 
| no credit to it, than to believe ſo great a prince could be guilty of ſuch an 
] abſurdity. He died in the nineteenth year of his reign, leaving three 
ſons behind him, all of an age to govern, to whom he bequeathed his 
three kingdoms by will. To Swanz--the eldeſt and a natural ſon, he 
gave the kingdom of Norway; to HaroLD another natural fon by the 
ſame miſtreſs, he bequeathed the kingdom of England; and to Har- 
DICANUTE whom he had by Eu he left the kingdom of Denmark. 
I have called the two firſt his natural ſons, becauſe whilſt ELxGrv4 
was living he took Euu to wife: FLoRRNCR, and other writers Bs 
that ſhe was his wife; but that being barren, in order to bind the 
king's affections to her the more, ſhe had feigned a lying in, and got a 
ſhoemakers ſon newly born to be impoſed: on her credulous huſband, 
repeating the ſame trick a ſecond time with HAROL D who was the ſon 
of a prieſt. If we acquit this pious prince of putting away his wife to 
lo marry Emma, by ſaying that ELTOGIVAWòas only his concubine, there 
is no getting rid of the breach of his marriage articles with Exaca, 
chat his children by her ſhould: ſuccede him here, in leaving the crown 
o- WM of England to HA ROI p his ſecond ſon by the other woman. If to this 
he WI deliberate perfidy on his death bed, we add the rapine and ſlaughter 
he occaſioned to poſſeſs a kingdom which he had no right to, the ba- 
niſhing ſome of its lawful heirs, and the murdering by his di- 

rection; notwithſtanding the wiſdom juſtice and moderation with 
which he governed, notwithſtanding his pilgrimages, and his libe- - 
rality to churches and monaſteries: CANurE could never [think 
— the character of a pious prince, which all hiſtorians give 
CTY fr 20063} me „„ . 
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The beginning of the year following was formidable to the whole 
kingdom, becauſe of the many-pretenders to the cron. The will of 

an uſurper made no great impreſſion: on thoſe who had a regard to 
truth and juſtice. There were two ſons of ETHETRED by this very 
Euna whom he had married, and two ſons of Epuunp tlie laſt Eng- 
liſh king, ſtill alive; and there was HARDICAxuTE his own [fon by 
EMMa, who by: the marriage articles had a claim to ſuccede his father, 
as far as his father had any right to bequeath the crown: and all theſe 
competitors had [their ſeveral factions. But as Cat uxt had Intended 
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England for his ſon HaxoLD, he had taken care that no other preteg. 
der ſhould be in the kingdom to make him uneaſy. In the beginning 
of his reign, he had ſent the two ſons of EDuuxp, as being i 
the title, under the care of a domeſtic, to Denmark to be murdeted: 
but the ſervant being much more pious than his maſter, taking pit 
upon the princes delivered them up to the king of Sweden, who {ent 
them to the king of Hungary. The ſons of ETHELRED by EMMA whon 
he himſelf Wa n= married, were from the beginning in Normandy 
under the care of their uncle; and another ſon Epwy whom ErTyy. 
RED had by a former wife, he took care to have privately murderd, 
after having firſt baniſhed, and then invited him back in order to be 
N His own fon Hazpicanuzs: by Emma, to whom the 
crown ſhould have been bequeathed by the marriage ſettlement, he ha 
fixed in Denmark; and thus he had | paved the way, as he thought, 
for his ſon 8 to ſuccede — trouble. But human fr 
fight is vain and ſhallow. The Engliſh in general looked on Haz: 

CANUTE born in England, and of - widow — of their kings, a; 
the proper ſucceſſor; and HaRxOD they conſidered as a; foreigner and 
illegitimate. The laſt however had the advantage of being at the lead 
of his party, and being a bold and reſolute; prince, he ſrixed upon = 
crown without giving his competitors time: to cabal againſt * gn 

as the beſt means of ſecuring it he immediately got \ polledog: of his 
father's treaſure. The ceremony of caronation bel to the arch- 
biſhop: of Canterbury; but Ac refuſed: to perform the ſervice, 
proteſting that as long as any of queen. EMwua's children were alir, 
he would never give his vote or benediction to any other. Hao 
omitted no motive that he thought would: win over the primate; nc: 
2 careſſes nor prayers, neither nor threata Warr amittel to 

ry this point: but the archbiſhop was firm to his purpoſe, alledging 

Fac when the late king was near his end, he bad committed his child- 
ren to his care and fidelity, which he would never violate. Having 
made this declaration, he took the crown and ſceptre and laid them 

upon the altar; denouncing a curſe againſt the biſbops if any of them 
ſhould preſume. to perform the ceremony; and charging the king not 
to attempt by his own authority to take them away, Whether he was 
ever crowned at all, or by whom, is very uncertain; but he omitted 


no adgrels to bring over the pre: and the clergy to his intereſts 
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n Arcane of, e were b toithe Engliſh line; and 
as this gave [the greateſt umbrage to Hazoun, ſo he applied himſelf 
chiefly. to prevent the dangers which might ariſe from thence, In the 
mean eule k HaznicanuTe his half brather king of Denmark, was elec- 
ted and ꝓroclaimed king of Weſſer; tho Alm fo:dilatory in his mo- 
tions, chat: the ſame — which. had ſet him up, — won over bſ 
HaroLp, got him depoſed. The ſtory of — getting the tuo 
r EuuA by ExhRLNBU into red paſſeſſion, and We out the 
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eyes of the eldeſt which occaſioned his death and made the other ſe- 
cure himſelf by flight, is told ſo many different ways, that there is no 
knowing what to make of it. All that can be depended on with any 
certainty, 18 that the eldeſt either died or was murdered, and that Ep- 
waR D the youngeſt was reſerved by providence to mount the throne of 
his anceſtors. But tho Ha ROL D maintained his poſt, yet he could ne- 
ver deliver himſelf from the diſquiet and jealouſies which attend a bro- 
ken and diſtracted ſtate; and may more properly be ſaid to have worn 
out, than to have reigned, three or four years. It is no wonder when 
the ſtate was in ſuch a perpetual ferment, that we ſhould find no ec- 
cleſiaſtical laws, nor any footſteps of a council held on the ſcore of re- 
ligion. Some hiſtorians have ſaid that this ſon of CanuTz was upon 
ill terms with the clergy, who were generally in the intereſt of the ſons 
of ETHeLRED of the Engliſh line; and this might be another reaſon, 
beſides the unſettled ſtate of the nation, for his neglect of the church, 
and of the intereſt of religion. He had however an opportunity of 
making the clergy ſurer to him; for the ſee of Canterbury and three 
other biſhopricks fell in the compals of this year. | 


In the third year of HaroLD died AGtLNoTH ſirnamed the good; af- 
ter ſitting in the chair of the primacy above eighteen years; and as far 
as he appears on the ſtage, approving himſelf a very able and a very 
uſeful prelate. He was fucceded by Eaps1us king HaROLp's chap- 
hin ; and the other biſhopricks were filled up with men that were de- 
voted to him, In the following year the king died himſelf, leaving 
no iſſue, nor any memorable or worthy action; and by the unanimous 
invitation of the great men, Caxurꝝ ſurnamed the hardy, from the 
ſtrength. of his conſtitution, ſucceded him in the throne. At the time 
of his brother's death he was concerting meaſures in Flanders with his 
mother EMMA, whom HaroLD: had baniſhed, for the recovery of his 
kingdom: and as he was therefore in a condition to have made him- 
ſelf their king, this might probably give a turn to the - inclinations of 
the Engliſh which lay towards EDwarn, to agree fo generally in 
the choice of CAN UTE. But whatever was their motive to a choice ſo. 
prejudicial to the Engliſh line, it pleaſed: Gop, when it was leaſt ex- 
pected, to reſtore it. For CanuTz indulging himſelf in a courſe of 
great intemperance, met his death at an entertainment at Lambeth, 
in an apoplectic fit. Perhaps his death was haſtened on by poiſon ; 
but his cruelty and his gluttony were carried to ſuch a monſtrous 


4 beigth as made him odious to all the people; nor was any enquiry 
made into his death. Having left no iſſue, EDwakn, ſon of 'ETazL- 
he o and Euua, was the only prince in England that had any preten-- 
wy ſions to the crown but he was not the only one remaining of the 
o- IEngliſn line. There was in Hungary Evwazo the ſon of Epwunp z 
hv but juſt to place him on the throne before his uncle, who. 
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Was Ohe degree further removed. But whatever advantage that prince 
had from his birth, it was overballanced by the temper of the other 
EpwarD, and his preſence in England at the vacancy of the throne, 
Our hiſtorians all agree, tho they ſay nothing of the manner in which 
it was brought about, that the Danes were about this time driven out 
of the kingdom and never more recovered any intereſt in it. 


EpwarD, afterwards named the confeſſor, coming to the throne 
without any commotion, was crowned at Wincheſter the year folloy. 
ing by Eaps1Us the metropolitan : and the conſequence of this change 
was ſuch as might be expected with ſuch a ſudden turn of affairs. The 
reader will perceive that I have been obliged to depart from the or. 
ginal purpoſe of this hiſtory, in giving this detail of civil affairs, in 
order to make the following tranſactions more intelligible, and to 
bring down the ſucceſſion to the laſt of the Engliſh line of prince, 
But I ſhall now return to the affairs which more immediately regard 
the church. The firſt thing which we have to mention of this kind in 
the reign of EDwaRD, is the retirement of EaDs1Us and the admi- 
niſtration of the primacy by Szward abbot of Abingdon, who was for 
that end conſecrated biſhop. This is faid indeed to have been occa- 
fioned by a dangerous and incurable diſeaſe of the archbiſhop's; but 
- whenit is conſidered that Eaps1us lived fix or ſeven years after this in- 

diſpoſition ſeized him; that he had been chaplain to king Halb, 
and was fo ill provided for during his retirement, that he complained 
of the want of a ſufficient maintenance; when it is likewiſe conh- 
dered that upon the death of his coadjutor he reſumed the exerciſe of 
the primacy, one can ſcarce forbear thinking but that his retirement 
had ſomewhat of diſgrace and force in it, and that his engaging in the 
Daniſh intereſt in the two laſt reigns was the true reaſon of the hard- in, 
ſhips which fell upon him in this. It is faid that EDwaRD owed his 
advancement to the throne in prejudice of his nephew, to the favour me 
of earl Gopwix, a nobleman of the firſt rank and influence in the 
kingdom; on condition that he married his daughter. The people 
of England, from what they had ſuffered before, foreſaw the miſchicts 
which might enſue if the king ſhould die without iſſue; and were 
therefore very ſollicitous to have him married. To comply with his 
promiſe, and with the advice and entreaties of his ſubjects, it is true 
he married EDOITHA, Gopwiw's daughter; a young lady of uncom- 
mon beauty, learning and natural parts, and of a ſweetneſs in her di 
poſition which made her beloved by every one. But whether it was outof 
averſion to her family, or to a vow of celibacy which he is ſaid to have 
made in the former part of his life, that he did not conſummate his mar- 
riage, is not at all clear from the hiſtory. But certain it is that when 
ſhe came to die in the following reign, ſhe proteſted voluntarily with 


an oath to thoſe who were with her, that tho the king had 2 
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her and lived with her as with his wife in outward ſhew, yet he never 
admitted her to his bed nor exerciſed any matrimonial act with her. 
This does not ſeem to favour the account of thoſe hiſterians who ſay 
that he had perſuaded her to put herſelf under the ſame vows as he 
had done, and that they lived thus by conſent. Take it which way we 
will he deſignedly prevented the ends for which the nation deſired 
his marriage; and choſe rather to expoſe his people as a prey to a 
foreign power, than advance a family whom he diſliked, or break a 
vow made raſhly and which had no good end to anſwer : and yet there 
have been men, who to raiſe an eſteem of themſelves and their own 
way of living, ſo magnify the unhappy conduct of this prince as if it was 
an inſtance of the higheſt and moſt celebrated piety that was ever heard 
of. But ſo far was it from an act of piety, that it was the higheſt in- 
juſtice to the nation and the queen. If to ſave his honour we ſhould 
impute it to monkiſh fiction, yet what can be faid in his favour for 
putting away his wife, when he had quatrelled with her family, 
without alledging or pretending to alledge any thing wrong againſt 
her? It js true he took her again afterwards when her family 
were reſtored to power, becauſe he could not avoid it; but by 
her own account he never behaved to her as a wife. But to 
return. wife gen ton Heir 


EpwarD having lived a great while in Normandy, and being much 
obliged to that people, whilſt he was in a manner- given up, or at 
leaſt neglected by his countrymen, he returned to England with ſuch 
affections for the Normans, as long continuance in a country and a 
ſenſe of gratitude are apt to inſpire. As this occaſioned an introduc- 
tion of the language and cuſtoms of that people into his court, ſo it 
inclined him very much to favour the pretenſions of thoſe who had 
followed his fortunes hither. Of all theſe, one RogkRT, a Norman 
monk, had the greateſt and moſt particular ſhare in the king's favour. 
he This man had for ſome time made a figure at court at the head of the 
le Norman faction, and the ſee of London becoming void by the 
death of ALworD, he was promoted to that biſhopric. This was 
a ſtation which not only gave him a new aſſurance and reputation, 
but threw a better grace on the favors which he had before en- 
joyed. But to let the world ſee how abſolutely he reigned in the 
king's affections, and being ' intoxicated with his power, he laid 
aſide his character as an eccleſiaſtic, ſupplanted Gopwin and his fa- 


tof {MW ily to whom Epwarp owed his crown, and became chief miniſter 
ive of ſtate thro whoſe hands every thing was ordered to paſs. Not 
ar- <ontent with this ſacrifice to his pride and inſolence, he treated queen 
hen EMMA the king's mother with an incredible degree of contempt : and 
vith having a pique againſt Alix biſhop of Wincheſter, who refuſed to 
ried ſubmit to all his arbitrary meaſures, reſolved upon a revenge. The 
her I King it ſeems had not forgot his mother's ſcandalous marriage with Ca- 


with her relation the biſhop of WINcHESTER; which gave a handle to 
If the biſhop of Lonyox was not the inventor of this calumny, he wy 


king, againſt the advice of the reſt of all the biſhops, the queen, accord. 


before a great aſſembly, the king repented his-credulity and aſked her 
pardon. The more honour which accrued to the queen by this trial 


forgotten, yet for the preſent the biſhop of Low DON not only ſtood his 
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chat church which Lzoezics had with his conſent eredted into an epi 
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NUTZ, and favouring the ſucceſſion of her ſon by him to the prejudice 
of himſelf and his brother. He therefore made her a ſudden vitit, at 
the inſtigation of his favourite, and ſeized all her lands, her jewels, and 
her treaſure ; under a pretence that ſhe had enriched herſelf by ava. 
rice and injuſtice. Being thus deſtitute of ſupport ſhe took ſhelts 


her enemies to accuſe her of an inceſtuous correſpondence with him, 
certainly the promoter of it; and by his importunity with the ſimple 


ing to ſome hiſtorians, was obliged to prove her innocence, by under- 
going the ordeal trial of walking over nine red hot plough-ſhares blind. 
fold and unhurt. The queen having thus purged herſelf with honow 


the more diſgrace it brought on the biſhop who had been the mean; 
of bringing her to it. But tho this advice was laid up for the day of 
wrath, and was remembered when he who gave it deſired it ſhould be 


ground, but carried all before him. He placed Hzxman a Lorainer in 
the ſee of Sherborn, Leorxick a Burgundian in the ſee of Crediton in 
Devonſhire, and STiGanD he tranſlated to the ſee of Wincheſter ; which 
were all void in a year or two by the deaths of their ſeveral biſhops, 
In ſhort he left nothing unattempted which he thought likely to de 
feat the intereſt of his enemies, and to fix himſelf in the power he had 
acquired over the king. Thus having broken to pieces the party which 
was headed by Gopwix and his ſons by forcing them out of England, 
in order to prevent any motions that might be made in their favour by 
the queen, he prevailed on the king to put away his wife, without a 
other pretence but that of reſentment againſt her tamily ; and having 
ſtripped her of her jewels in a mean and ſhameful manner ſhe was feat 


into a monaſtery. 
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About this time the king went to Exeter, to give a greater luſtre to 


copal ſee, in the room of that at Crediton; where it has ever fincere- 
mained. He likewiſe had the king's authority for compelling thc 
monks at Exeter to quit their monaſtery and remove to Weſtminſter, 
that he might put canons in their room. Having accompliſhed thi 
change and, obtained, many potions and privileges to his church, be 
compoſed a {et of laws for the government of his. canons different from 
What was practiſed by other ecclefiaſticks in England. The monks whom 
he got ſettled at Weſtminſter had a great advantage from this change: 
tor on this monaſtery the king thought fit to pour forth his liberalit i 
a very extraordinary manner. The occaſion of it was this. Dus 
the exile of Epwazp and the many difficulties he had! to ſtruggle wi 
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i it, he had made a vow, it feetys; to Goy; that if it ſlioud pleaſe kita 
at he ſhould be reſtored to the kingdbrfi! of his fathers h e would 
— his thanks to him at the apoſtles tomb, and ui Yi 5 
mage of devotion to Rome. He had now emerged out op all his | 
ald; - and the dangers which threatehed"*the Kingdbiy being all 
blown over, he began to recolle& himſelf of his vo-w-. Wherefore CAI 
ling an aſſembly of his biſhops and - nobility,” he declated to them the 
obligations which lay upon him; deſiring they would advife' him how 
the Kingdom ſhould be Sera in his abſence; who ſhould commat 
the caſtles, cities, and armies, to whoſe care' the Püblie affairs of war all 
peace ſhould be committed, and who ſhould earn dons and of 
ecute the laws. The nobility were much diſſatisfied this r 
tion of the king; being apprehenſive 'that-the'Danes might tak 12 
pccafion from his abfenee to renew their ravages; the common people 
were more alarmed and more diſſatisfied . ih nobility; they broke opt 
into all the indications of grief as men that thought W nfdone,; 
and the King being thus betet with the elamours and entreatics o 
ranks of people, deſcended: at laſt, with "great reluckanee, to defe 
his voyage nd lend an embaſßy to Rome to ger Himſelf abſolved of his 
row. Makicit th this reſolutſon, AlDpRRD ſhop of- orceſter, with 
two. or hide other eccleſiaſticks 01 ſome figure, ne pitched upon for 
the negotiation When they came to Rome, they found Lxo the ninth 
preſiding in a fy nod; and being iritroduced into the council, they re- 
Ng tht impeatiicndlincs of the king's) vow, tliat it could not 
de petſormed without great danger to the Kingdom; and therefore de- 
fired > his holineſs that a'temper"mighit be found'gut to fa jolie the kings 8 
conſcience, without expoſing che nation to any - hazard; "and makin 
all his ſubjectt uneaſy under it. The requeſt being thoyght'reaſonab 
by the pope and f they agteed tliat tlie kings Tonſcience, 
which they were glad no doubt᷑ to ſee was thus in beit power, ſhould 
be made 29 and that he ſhould be abſolvet from his vow. by com- 
mutation. To this purpoſe the pope ac quaints him i in a letter, that 
_ the A war. of the damage whit Ris Kingdom might faſt 


Ter 
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. dun by fo long an abſence, he wirh che holy fyhod abe him from 
7 the ſin of not performing his vow, and from all his other ne egligences | 
ter, and miſbchaviour. But then he enjoins him on his obedietice,' as part 
ha of the pennance he was to undergo, that all the e expences which woultf 
W have been incurred in a voyage to Rome ſhould be diſtributed tq the 
10m poor, and that he ſhbuld either found a new, or make prac 5 77 
. factor to an old monaſtery, in honor of St. PETER: deglari 
age: whatever privileges his majeſty ſhould grant upon this ccaſion 1 


be all confirmed by che holy ſee. At the return of the erm baffadot 
a ſynod or convention was called at London; A they made a report 
of their negotiation to the entire Kadett of che ing And is pech 
The _ was ſo pleaſed with theſe conditions} that He Added {if 
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out of his own liberality, the diſcharging his ſubjects of a burdenſone 
tax for paying a tribute to the Danes in his father s reign; and which 
had ſtill continued to be levied and brought into the exchequer. He 
then pitched upon Weſtminſter, as the monaſtery which he intended to 
endow in conſequence of this commutation : he pulled down the re. 
mains of the old monaſtery. which had been almoſt totally - ruined by 
the many wars in England, and rebuilt it; the abbey church was par. 
ticularly magnificent, and much exceeded the buildings of that age; 
and having granted a charter of lands and privileges he ſent to Rome 
for his holineſs s confirmation. F 


In the middle of this century and within a very ſhort ſpace of each other 
died the two archbiſhops,  Eavs1vs of Canterbury, and Arrkien 
PuTTa of Vork. The laſt was a man of learning, but did nothing 
remarkable, except building the tower at Beverly and endowing the 
church; and was ſucceded by KIxsius the king's chaplain. -Eipsny 
the metropolitan, we have already mentioned, as being either ſuſpended 
by authority or by diſtemper from adminiſtring the functions of the 
primacy for ſome time, and reſuming, it again before his death. There 
is not enough ſaid of this prelate in hiſtory, tho he filled the {er of 


Canterbury about thirteen years, to let us into his character. The 


reader will eaſily ſuppoſe that the great favourite, /Rosex; biſhop df 
London, ſoon filled his chair, and appeared at the head of the church 
as he had for ſome time done at the head of the ſtate. Having rai 


himſelf to this dignity, he went away to Rome to demand his pall; and 


finding at his return the following year, that the abbot of Abingdon 
was nominated to ſuccede him in the ſee of London, he , pretended 
that the biſhop of Rome had forbid it. In ſhort he did not approve 
that. any one ſhould preſume to obtain the king's nomination: without 
his knowledge or conſent : and therefore when the abbot came to de- 
fire his conſecration, he delayed it with the pretence of the pope's dil- 
like till the meeting of a ſynod at the latter end of the year; when he 
prevailed on the king to recal his nomination, and to advance Wit- 
LIAM, a Norman, in his ſtead, who came into England with queen 
Emma. The minds of the Engliſh were extremely exaſperated againſt 
the primate, and not a little alienated. from the king, for ſuch exalta- 
tion of the Normans to all the poſts of profit and dignity in the king- 


dom. This ill humour which had been for ſome time gathering to à 
head, and which Ronxzr had given an opportunity to ſpread by going 


to Rome, ſoon after broke out in many places. There were ſo many 
of the nobility and biſhops diſguſted by having foreigners preferred be- 
fore them, and it was ſo eaſy a matter to work upon the [king's mind 
whilſt his governor was ſo long abſent, that a revolution was made 4 
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court in a manner which ſurpriaed every body. It is no uncommon 
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thing for the people of power in a court, 1to. bs in the greateſt dang? 
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of loſing it when they think they ſtand the ſafeſt. Power is always 

inſolent, and ſecurity. makes it carried to a heigth that is inſup- 

portable; on the other hand as reſentment is the ſoul of faction, ſo 
the parties oppreſſed are uſually moſt vigorous when moſt heated by the 
inſolence of thoſe in power. if this was not the reaſon; of the ſudden 
turn of affairs at the court of EpwaxD, it is evident this was the caſe 
of the Norman faction: they fell on a ſudden without” expecting it, 
and the party was ruined when it was moſt confident of its ſtrength. 
The primate had made himſelf ſo many enemies in his departments, 
as a favourite, a prime miniſter, and a metropolitan, that all che 
Engliſh nobility and moſt of the biſhops were in reſentment engaged 
againſt him; the cauſe of Gobwix and his family was made national; 
and according to the violence with which a party that has been op- 
preſſed uſually exerciſes its power at firſt, the other fide was. obliged 
immediately to flie abroad for their ſecurity. This was in particular 
the caſe of the archbiſhop ; who knowing that he was the perſon who 
had moſt diſturbed the kingdom, and prejudiced the king againiſt his ſub- 
jects, no ſooner heard of a treaty between him and GopwWIN, but he 
made his eſcape into Normandy; taking with him Wit LA whom 
he had made biſhop: of; London, and Urr whom he had promoted 
to the ſee of Dorcheſter. But WILLIAM being a prelate of excellent 
qualities and of a meek obliging behaviour, againſt whom there lay no 
other ohjection but his being raiſed by the primate, was very ſoon re- 
called and reſtored. to his biſhopric. He not only lived to ſee the Nor- 
man conqueſt, hut to make uſe of his relation to that people and of 
his intereſt with the king, to do many good offices for the city of Lon- 
don; particularly in procuring that charter for them which is the 
foundation of the privileges which they now enjoy. As for Ur 

ut che biſhop of Dorcheſter, he was once at a ſynod in France held by 
e- che pope; where, as HuNTfNODON ſays, “ his epiſcopal croſier had 
like te have been broken, and he diveſted of his biſhopric, if he 
% had not redeemed himſelf with a good ſum of money: for he was 
« unacquainted with the duty which became a biſhop.” So that it 


en ſeems his only crime was ignorance. The archbiſhop finding himſelf 
at i fate out of the hands of his enemies, went away to Rome; in hopes, 
a- no doubt, by his holinefs's / interceſſion: to be reſtored at leaſt to the 
g- primacy, if not to his former intereſt with the king. But whether the 
o a Wl pope refuſed his good offices on this occaſion, or whether Roskxv 
ing could not bear this reverſe of fortune, at his return to Normandy he 
any died, unlamented by the Engliſh, and tho a monk even unſainted by 


und CC Ruch If Pio En es ene 
t It requires a much greater ſhare of underſtanding ad good temper, 
chan Robxxr appears to have been poſſeſſed of, to leſſen the envy 

ger which is conceived againſt us for attaining to-great dignities, and to 
| behave 
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behaye with curteſy and condeſcenſion in them. From being an ch. 
ſeure and a little monk in Normandy, this man had raiſed: hide by 
lis own artifices, the king's ſimplicity, and earl Gopwin's imperioy 
treatment of Him, to the Pead of the church and ſtate of England 
This was too great an. encreaſe of fortune, for a common underſtand. 
ing, and a temper that had any ſpirit an it, not to be overſet in a ſhox 
time: and thus it proved with Rozzzt. He had a ſpecies of under. 
ſtanding which is called cunning, but be had no ſolid ſenſe; or if he 
had, it was not gultivated by an acquaintance with men and things. He 
had a very weak King, it is true, to govern, but he had made himſ4f 
enemies, by his pride and inſolence, of men of much greater abilities 
than himſelf. His aſſuming to himſelf when biſhop of London only ard 
a foreigner, the chief direction of all affairs civil and eocleſiaſtical, To 
naturally make him enemies enow among the Engliſh courtiers: hi 
| bulineſs: therefore, if he had had two grains of ſenſe, was to win upon 
them as much as poſſible, | by affability, condeſcenſion, prevent 
their application to him by acquainting himſelf with their wants, 


eritifying them: of his own accord 4 inſtend of whioli he treated then 


with the higheſt inſolence, and took a pleaſure in bidding a defiance 
to their attempts againſt him. As to religion,” there is no account of 
bis having had the leaſt thought about it:? he was X60 much taken up 
with — government of the king, in contriving-inſults to his. enemies 
and in advancing himſelf and his Norman friends, to take any ar 
of the intereſt of religion or the church of England. We ſee fothin 
at all done in favour Sf either in the nine years which he held the ad- 
miniſtration : his fall however is a leſſon, againſt! the raſhneſs = thoſe 
who take offices upon them that are beyond their abilities; and it „ 
alſo teach us, how dangerous it is for miniſters to exerciſe their 
with pride and inſolence. He had neither underſtanding enough 10 
barem, complaiſance enough for a favorite, nor religion enough 
for 2 churchman. In ſhort he _ be _ to * denn a dun 
man; and a bad frelate. Bor 


Whatever were the pennen of Saber "Giles bis apfel b 
Rows, the king of England it is plain did not think himſelf obliged 
to wait the ĩſſue; but taking the primate's flight for an abdication of 
his ſee, without any delay filled it up with Sri GAND biſhop of Win- 
cheſter; This was a prelate of little learning, but of good natural 
parts, and of great courage and activity. He had beemvery inſtrumental! in 

up the breach between the king and his Evglith courtiers ; and 
was for that reaſon probably advanced to be metropoli itan. But ſuch 
was the covetous and unchriſtian ſpirit of this prelate, that none 
ſtanding the archbiſhapric he ſtill retained the ſee of Wincheſter, an 
ſeveral abbeys ; for Which he is very juſtly blamed by thoſe — a 


mer _ — over the ſame Ara pragtiſe in Duxs Tax * 
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of his predeceſſors. The Saxon chronicle ſpeaks of this biſhop as a 
W wiſe man, and all the hiſtorians allow him to have been a man of bu- 
gneſs and conduct; but it was fix years before he made any.applica- 
ton to Rome for a pall, during which time his authority as metropo- 
litan was owned by the church of England: and if he received any 
pall at all from Rome, it was from BNB DI r a ſchiſmatic and 
Juſurper of the papacy. But after all the noiſe which the Romiſh wri- 
ters have made upon this point, the moſt probable thing of all is that 
WS :GanD had no pall from Rome, from Bznepict or any one elſe; 
ut that as occaſion ſerved he made uſe of the pall which his prede- 
Wcllor Rozzzxr had got, and which he left behind when he made his 
Cape out of the kingdom: and if the reader will conſider the exor- 
itant demands of the ſee of Rome for the privilege of the pall, and 
be baſe and covetous temper of the archbiſhop, he will find the pro- 
ability to be well grounded; eſpecially when he comes to know that 
the profeſſion of canonical obedience to his ſucceſſor by the biſhop of 
incoln, one of the reaſons of STiGanD's depoſal is ſaid to be, becauſe 
had invaded the ſee of Canterbury, and made uſe of his prededefibr's 
Wall. There were other and better reaſons for depoſing him than tllis, 

we ſhall ſee in the due order of time: but this is h for m 
reſent purpoſe, to ſhew that in all probability the arehbithop conti - 
ved to exerciſe his metropolitical juriſdiction without! any: pall but 
LozzrT's for the ſpace of nineteen years; during all which time he 
as not only acknowledged as the rightful metropolitan by the Engliſh 


oernment, but alſo in the beginning of the Norman reign. Indeed 
2 was often warned by the papacy of this neglect, frequently cited; to 


ome : to procure his pall, and at laſt condemned and Excommu- 
cated : „but yet he continued in his obſtinacy nineteen years, 

and deſpiſed the prohibitions of admitting any perſon into orders, 
altho ſuch prohibitions had been ſent to him by the legates of ſive 
ſucceſſiye popes”. This is the charge againſt him in-the biſhop of 
incoln's profeſſion 3 and yet it is notorious that during all this time, 
he greateſt part of which was in the reign of Epwasp the conſeſſur a 
wourer of the ſee of Rome, archbiſhop. $T1GanD was acknowledged 
the true and canonical primate of. England by the whole church; 
nd they joined in all acts of communion with; him. Thoſe therefore 
ſho aſſert the indiſpenſible neceſſity of being united to-the' biſhop: of 
dome, will have a hard taſk to perſuade the world that the church of 
ngland was at this time poſſeſſed of any ſuch doctrine; and an acci- 
ent which happened not long after will 
| The ſee of York being vacünt by the death of K 
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he was accompanied by Tosr r earl of Northumberland, G1sa a Lo- 
rainer newly made biſhop of Wells, and Warrzx his countrymen {MW 
chaplain to the queen, juſt promoted to the ſee of Hereford ;' as em. : 
baſſadors from the king for the pope's confirmation of what he hay 
done for the abbey of Weſtminſter, At the time when they came t, 
Rome, they found the pope employed in a ſynod to extirpate the ſimo. 
niacal hereſy. - He received the carl with great marks of diſtinction, 
feating him next himſelf in the ſynod ; and the two new prelates he 
confirmed in their epiſcopal ſees, fay the Romiſh writers, finding then 
indifferently learned and clear of fimony. He then granted a bul 
of confirmation to the king according to his requeſt of the lands and 
privileges which he had beſtowed on the monaſtery of Weſtminſter, N 
* permitting that for ever hereafter it be the place of the king's con- Mer 
ec ſtitution and conſecration, the repoſitory of the royal crown and 
« enſigns of majeſty, and a perpetual habitation of monks who ſhall Nia. 
ebe ſubject to no other perſon but only to the king.” But as to A-. ot 
DRED made archbiſhop of Vork, finding by his own converſation that ra 
he had been guilty of fimony, the pope not only refuſed him the pal, iM 
but with great ſeverity deprived him of all his dignities. But in the it 
_ firſt day's journey upon their return from Rome, they met with the Nec 
banditti who tripped the whole company of all they had, which obliged . 
them to turn back again. This misfortune, added to the ill treat- th 
ment which Al DRRED had met with from the pope, ſo ſowered thi i 

relate and his companions, that the earl of Northumberland made : vo 

d remonſtrance to his holineſs, and told him with great fit, i 
that his cenſures and excommunications would ſignify little in 
c countries at a great diſtance, when a band of thieves were pernitted i 
cento brave him almoſt at his gates; adding that tho he was rigorous nei 
to ſtrangers who came as ſuppliants, he was tame enough to thoſe who 
had the courage and reſolution to reſiſt him. He adviſed him there- ef 
«. fore to give them ſatisfaction in their demands, or at his return the 
ce to England he would make ſuch a report of Rome as he did not 
« doubt would induce the king to do himſelf right by witholding 
ce the Peter- pence uſually paid to the holy ſee.” This rough and un- 
dutiful addreſs to the holy father, ſo terrified the whole college, that 
they all thought it expedient. that Al DbRED ſhould have the {ec En 
Vork, and the pall; on condition, ſays CxxssY, that he ſhould place er 
a fit perſon in the ſee of Worceſter. Whether this was a condition I inf 
made then at Rome, whether the conſcience of the prelate was aws the 
kened.byathe ſtiffneſs which he met with there, or whether the 
inclinations of the king had brought him to part with the ſee of 
Worceſter, is uncertain ; but we know that Wurtsran ſucceded him 
there not long after his return from Rome, tho not. without great 
compulſion; for he was much averſę to accept the charge. h 
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W 1; would be endleſs to recite the ſeveral public acts of devotion, and 
ie many miracles which are ſaid to have been wrought by Epwas : 

e ſormer would only ſerve to convince us of his ſuperſtition, and the 
ter would ſurprize us only with the profound credulity of the age he 
ired in. But the laſt of his pious works was the ſolemn dedication of 
What magnificent church he had built at Weſtminſter; to which he 

mmoned the nobility, the biſhops, abbots, and principal officers of 
pate 20d. free f. de Fer Ban f ee 

vith all the ſplendour and magnificence imaginable; when the charter 
> the abbey, giving them all the advantages of tenure, privilege, and 
uriſdiction, was ſigned by the king and queen, the two archbiſhops, 
en biſhops, and ſeveral earls, and abbots. The king had been ill for 
me days, and had on Chriſtmas eve a flight touch of a fever; but 
javing his heart much ſet on going thro that feſtival both with his de- 
Wotions and entertainments, and that his new church ſhould be conſe- 
rated with all poſſible pomp, he concealed his indiſpoſition till that 
aas over; and then taking to his bed he died in five days after. A 


) $ 1 16 
ine before his death, ſome of the great men who were aſſembled on 
count of the conſecration, went to him to deſire that he would name 
| Wis ſucceſſor; but inſinuating at the fame time, that if he named any 


ther than Ha ROD the queen's brother, who was uniyerſally beloved 
Wy the people, he would infallibly embroil the kingdom in endleſs 
oubles. Ewan was not then in a condition to examine a propo- 
Wal of this nature: he therefore only ſaid that ſince they were now 


6 | | 1122 | | 
et in a body, he left it to them to chuſe a king whom they thought 


noſt worthy to rule over them. Epcas ATHRLIx G was the undoubted 
heir, as being the grandſon of EDMUxp, 4g 


ST . 
„p); and if he had juſtice done him ſhould have inherited the crown 


defore him. But having been born abroad during the exile of his fa- 
ther, and his party being kept under by the factions of the court in 
the time of EpwarD, his intereſt went no further than to the good 
iſhes of thoſe,” who regarding only right and juſtice, ſtood affected 
to the Engliſh line. The king was certainly in his on mind for the 


duke of Normandy, but HaroLD had the hearts and hands of the 
A Engliſn. The, caſe ſtanding thus, the difficulties which he could ne- 


e ver bring himſelf to determine, whilſt he was in health, were become 
on inſurmountable in his laſt illneſs; and therefore he reſolved to leave 


v2- che deciſion of the matter to Gop alone. W 


8 
— 4 


Thus died EpwaRD the third; for his extraordinary piety; called 
the confeſſor, after a reign of three and twenty years, and ſix months. 
But if we will judge of him with an impartiality that the monkiſh wri- 


ters were ſtrangers to, we ſhall find no qualities in this prince, to deſerve 
| 18 rs ad INI VE FORE WOT JOOOTP chat 
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that glorious title. He had ſuffered nothing in the world on account 1 
of religion, neither in his exile abroad, nor in his reign at home; ad 
thee is no other pretence that J know of for giving him this title, by 
that he gave vaſt ſums in charity which other princes commonly layiq, i 
away in their pleaſures. The'monks' particularly reaped great adran. i 


tages from his liberal diſpoſition ; and to this bounty alone we are 9 
place the many extraordinary accounts of his piety, and of his intere| 
with heaven in working mitacles. Had he been the faint which they 
repreſent him, he would at leaft have forgiven his mother her ſecony 
marriage, culpable as it was, and permitted her to live in affluence al 
her days; whereas he certainly confined her to the city of Wincheſter, 

ripped" her of all her jewels and treafure, and ſuffered her rather tg 
wear out her life in difficulties, than to live in eaſe and ſplendoy, 
Had he been the faint which they repreſent him, he would not har 
uſurped the crown in the life time of the ſon and grandfon of his by. 
ther EpMunD who had the right before him; nor when he had eri. 
ech it above three and twenty years to their prejudice would he haver. 
faked, as he did, to bequeath it to the latter whoſe right it was, as the 
leaſt attonement that he could make for ſuch an unjuſt detainde, 
But further, had the piety of this king, which is ſounded ſo very high 
in his hiſtory, conſiſted in any thing beſides devotion, and liberality to 


' monks and churches, he would not have done ſo much injuſticeto the 


lady whom he made his queen, at the fame time that he was deter 


mined not to live with her as a wife. He could never have ſucce 


to the crown but thro the intereſt of her father, and who gave him hi 
intereſt on the condition that he ſhould marry his daughter. Hs 
daughter was one of the fineſt young ladies then in England ; remak- 
able for her beauty, underſtanding, Tann g; and 8880 temper: and 
whatever objections there might be againſt earl Gopwin, it was a meat 
and a wicked thing in EpwasD to revenge himſelf on his daugbten 
who had no ſhare in his crimes, and who was worthy of a better hul 
band than he was, tho he was a king. The views of the earl in ad. 
vancing him to the throne and obliging him to marry his daughte, to 
be ſure, were that ſome of his family Rom this marriage might come t0 
the crown: and it was a prevarication in the king, tle ſhort of per- 
. marry the young lady and entirely to abftain from her. 2 
hufband. But beſides all this which is to be faid in abatement of Es- 
waxv's piety, his fübjects were injured greatly by his living thus ſcpa- 
rated from his wife; they had entreated him to marry in 85 li 
having heirs, and by this prepoſterous conduct their hopes. were quite 


defeated 3 a revolution was the conſequence of his dying without iffuc, 


and the Engliſh were ſubjected to a foreign yoke. If to cover all this 


& 


e matte! 


lieve invented for him by the monks, yet this will not mend t 


2 


iniquity, his vow of.celibacy ſhould be pleaded, which was a B57 I be-, ehe 
Th 
ih 
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with any but the monks themſelves, A vow made ſo contrary to the de- 
ſign of | GoD, and which had {o plain a tendency to create miſchief an d 
confuſion was in itſelf iniquitous ; and if it had been made, it was. 
his buſineſs to get himſelf abſolved of it, as he did from one of a much 
leß conſequence, his going on a, pilgrimage to Rome. Upon. the 
whole it may be ſaid of Epwarp, that he was weak but not ill na- 
tured, timorous but not quarrelſome, bountiful but not forgiving, 
devout but not juſt; and tho not virtuous enough to be cano- 
nized for a ſaint, yet not vicious enough to be enrolled in the liſt of 


wicked princes. ga 37 M eU 
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The methods of providence are dark and intricate ; and whilſt the 


revolutions of ſtates and kingdoms amaze and confound us, the ſprings 


ons of fates and nations, that if the eyes of men were not blinded by 
; pride and unbelief, the) could not poſſihly be miſtaken in the hand 
ich guides them: Such as the ſurprizing turn of affairs brought 
bout by providence in this kingdom. by the death of EDwanp. The 
4 pretenders to the crown I have already mentioned: and as EDGAR faw 
o likelihood of ſucceding to it and gave no trouble to any one, ſo Ha- 
oro mounted the throne without oppoſition; and the day after the 


each of EDWang Was proclaimed king of, England. Whether, he 
ought that the ſuſpenſion whichthearchbiſhopof CanTzzzurY.lay un- 


royalty or was ſeated well 


LIAM. 
= 24 * 


KI 11 ord. in his hand, in 
ne. bene not only, of his own but. of his country's cauſe, ; againſt the bn. 
ch alt ambition of he duke, of Normandy... He had gen many onal 
te. sb of his valour nd conduct, in the courſe of his bi, and had gained 
ebe los and ofteegy of bis countrymen whillt he was, a private man. 
C 
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f ſcene? the royal whe of England was in a moſt furprizing manner r- 


| Daniſh government the intereſt of that people in England was quit 
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ſons, „ have endeavoured greatly to blacken the memory of this Prince, 
in order to juſtify in ſome meaſure the! pretenſions of the duke: by 
the only blemiſh upo n his character Was his ſeizing the erown to the 
prejudice c of EDGar The lawful heir; and even this will admit of ſome 
mitigations, if the weak ard wnvatlike genius of that heir is conf. 
dered, and that the duke of N ormandy would thereſore have wreſteg 
the crown from him, if HaxerD had not taken it; who was the preatef 
Engliſh nobleman, Whofe family had been injure by Epward's re- 
fuling to take His fiſter into his bed, and who had himſelf the good 
wiſhes of the Engliſh nation. He was naturally honeſt, obliging, a. 
ble, exceeding generous ; and in ſhort was endowed with all the m. 
tues which a are runny to the forming a m_ and a good Prince. 
With Hane ended the empire of the Sazons in England, which 
had began about ſix hundred years before, in the perſon of HEN 
the firſt king of Kent. It had been indeed interrupted by the Danes i 
the beginnin g of this century, and was become quite ae but when 
the hopes of the Engliſh, and the fears of the Danes, were thought 
to be at end, the great diſpoſer of all things on a ſudden changed the 


ſtored ; an end was put to the race of Daniſh kings; and with the 


determined ; an intereſt Which had coſt great deal of time and blood 
and violence to plant and cultivate. This great turn of affairs w 
conducted ſo ſilently, that the Engliſh hiſtorians who all agree in the 
thing, have not Jeſt us light enough however to judge with any cr 
tainty, how an intereſt ſo ancient and fo well eſtabliſhed, was ſo fon 
and ſo quietly broken, arid finally diſappeared. Next to the pleaſure ud 5 
vidence of Go, it Da to be chiefly- owing: to the bent of the = 
Eon atio: for tho the government had been entirely Daniſh for | 
ſome time, yet tlie bulk of the people being Engliſh, their weigit 
might turn the ſcale ; as ſoon as the external force was removed which 
had put their affections under reſtraint. But whatever occaſioned this 
turn in favour of the Engliſh line in the perſon of EDwWaRD, it was not 
more ſudden nor more furprizing than that which followed his death, 
the Norman revolution; Which did not occaſion a greater change in the 
ſtate than it did in the church; and which was particularly fatal to 
the privileges and immunities of the Engliſh clergy. With theſe altc- 
rations in eccleſiaſtical affairs the next book ſhall begin; and I vil 
cloſe this with an obſervation, which tho it may do no honour to our 
aticeftors may be of uſe to oitir poſterity, which is' the great end of 
hiſtory. The obſervation 1 3 is this. We have ſeen, in the courſe 
of this work, dur rr - we boaſt of, tho ſeparated from the reſt 
of the * world, and on all ſides defended- by ſeas and mountains as 4 


bulwatk, Yet! obnoxious to more : imvaffons, and more frequent and en- 
tire 
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tire revolutions than any other kingdom. To this obſervation let us 
add, that not any of the nations which conquered and poſſeſſed it, 
except the Roman, were ſupetibrito i in numbers and in power; and 
it will teach us that if we expect any ſecurity from ſuch calamities, it 
is neceſſary that we ſhould cultivate righteouſneſs in ourſelves and peace 
and union with one andfher,” The pfople of Finglpnd, in thoſe wmes of 
geſolation, were waſted with factions, and overrun with wickedneſs of 
very kind; for theſe abominations it pleaſed Gop to withdraw his fa- 


1 our, and to give them over as a prey to their devouring enemies. 

* þ * ö ? af MY fv 2 . N of 4 1 7 | 4 % * Ta... 
u cherefore tale warping by their example ; and] whateper the 
A pride of politicians, or the vain boaſt of thoſe who delight in war, may 


uggeſt, yet we have ſeen enough to convince us, that a nation of libertines 
an never be the favourites of a righteous providence, and that unleſs 
he LoxD ſhall direct it feeble and er wil be the help of man. 
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HE death of HaROL D, together with the great numbers of n- 
bility and gentry which periſhed with him, ſtruck fo gene · N Pu 
ral a terror thro the nation, that without giving time to their 
fears to wear off, they preſently entered into meafures with the con- 
queror, and unanimouſly reſolved to place him upon the throne. Iii 
is faid that all his efforts, notwithſtanding the battle he had wa, 
would have availed but little, if the clergy had judged it proper topi 
their eſtates and tranquillity to the hazard of a war, by aſſiſting te 
pretenſions of EDR ATHELING. It is certain that this prince, tio 
he had an undoubted right to the crown, yet was in no condition to 
protect them: the duke-of -Noxmandy had the name of a religos 
prince, who was well diſpoſed to the church; and his enterprize tho 
it was againſt the right hereditary ſucceſſion, had been favoured a 
countenanced by the pope. They were in hopes therefore that thei 
| ſubmiſſion would turn to a better account than a war; which in all 
probability would be of long continuance, in caſe they were to reſiſt him. 
But however it came to paſs, yet ſo it was, that every difficulty fel 
before the conqueror ; and ſo haſty were the ſteps of his good fortune, 
that tho he landed in England but in October, yet he was crowned as 
king on Chriſtmas day; and generally then received the homage of 
the nobility, biſhops, and clergy of the kingdom. The office of co- 
ronation was performed by Al DRED archbiſhop of York, and not ® 
uſual by STiG6anD the metropolitan. Our hiſtorians give various rea. 
ſons for this refuſal of the primate ; tho none of them ſay a word of 
hat occaſioned the ſame refuſal by HAROIL D. Some of them tell us 
Bas STIGAND was ſtill under rafpenſion and upon ill terms with 
pope, as he had been with two of his predeceſſors, that the king who — 
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been countenanced in this expedition by his holineſs, had a mind 
not to diſoblige him by accepting the crown from the archbiſhop. 
WOthers ſay, that this prelate had his ſcruples on this occaſion, and 
ooking on the conqueror as a man that had ſtained his hands in 
W100d, refuſed to ſet the crown upon his head. But neither of theſe 
eaſons I think appear ſatisfactory. The conqueror, if he had been 
Inclined to be crowned by S TIGAND, would have had no difficulty in 
Watisfying the ſee of Rome, as far as the ſubmiſſion paid to that ſee 
ade it neceſſary; and the conſcience of the primate does not ſeem to 
Wave ſtood in his way. He was at the head of that faction which had 
Irove out RogERTF his predeceſſor, and the other Norman biſhops. and 
vourites from the court of EDwaRD; and his conduct in that affair 
ad advanced him to the ſee of Canterbury. Let us add this to the 
-aſon which J have before given why HaxorD might chuſe to be 
owned by the archbiſhop of York, and we ſhall then probably come 
Wt the reaſons why this relate performed the ſame ceremony for WII 
iam Beſides, one of the duke's motives for invading England, he 
id, was to revenge the injury done to Roszxr archbiſhop of Canter- 
Pury; he might therefore well be excuſed in refuſing to be crowned by 
| TIGAND Who had thruſt him out, and poſſeſſed himſelf of his ſee; 2 
e had probably from the beginning reſolved to depoſe him for it. I 
Wont ſay that he might not make his ſuſpenſion a pretence for taking ths; 


n from the archbiſhop of York ; but it could only be to cover the 
0 e reaſon of his 11 it at the hands of the Pen. 110 
00 * all bebability king Wi LLIAM intended great alteratiohs from the 


rſt, in the church 4s. well as the ſtate; but every thing went on ſmooth- 
. for a time, as if nothing was further from his thoughts. He took 


code uſual oath at his coronation ; he made many magnificent promiſes 
ul WH the nobility whom he moſt ſuſpected; he cajolled EDcax with ho- 
* ors and eſtates; he laid the Gunda of a church and abbey in the 

N 


ery place where HR OLD was ſlain, called Battle-abbey by his own 
rder; and he confirmed the privileges of the people, and the promiſes 


; fel e had made upon that ſcore, by a public edict. The three firſt months 

une, f his reign paſſing in this manner, and the king $ proceedings having 

ed a WSrocured him an univerſal ſubmiſſion, he went over in the ſpring to 

Mo ormandy, to compleat his happineſs by appearing there in his new 
C0- 


andeur. But whilſt he artfully covered his fears by ſeeming to place 
2 confidence in the fidelity of his new fubjects, yet he omitted 
o precautions neceſſary to his ſecurity; he therefore carried over with 


d of Wim Epo an who had the lawful right to the crown, Sricayp the pri- 
11 us nate, and the popular ob among the Engliſh. This pretence of 
þ * awvour and particular reſpect for the Pals of theſe great men, was 
10 


Wa to his real meaning, 4 all the addreſs of that infi- 
nuating 


K | e 
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nuating and artful prince could not conceal it. But theſe mutual jea- i 
louſies were not without foundation. For notwithſtanding the pro. 
miles of obedience, the many efforts made by the Englifth to recove Ml 
their liberty, ſhewed plainly that they were uneaſy in their preſent cir. 
cumſtances, and wanted nothing but an opportunity to ſhake off the 
yoke. On the other hand the promiſes of the king at his coronation, 
to protect the church and his people, did not alter his intention of 
bringing the Norman laws into the ftate, and of promoting his fg]. 
lowers into the higheſt ſtations in the church. The firſt proof he 
gave of his deſign to promote his own eccleſiaſticks was the advance. 
ment of Remicius a monk of Normandy to the ſee of Dorcheſter; 
which at this time contained all the midland parts of England. This 
prelate was conſecrated by STiGanD, and by a formal profeſſion of cano- if 
nical obedience acknowledged him as his rightful metropolitan. Whythe WW 
king permitted his biſhop to be conſecrated by the primate and to pay obe-. 
dience to him, and why he continued to treat him with the greateſt reed 
when he refuſed to let him perform the ceremony of coronation, are reaſons 

of ſtate which we are not acquainted with: it might be all an artifice i- 
tended to lay him aſleep, till he had a proper opportunity to pull off the 
maſk and to ſhew his determination. For the ſeverity with which he 
afterwards treated the archbiſhop, gives but too much ground to ful: 
pe& the king's inſincerity in the eſteem which he had pretended t 
have for him before. But whatever were the true intentions of th 
prince, during his ſtay in Normandy he made choice of LAx ANI db. 
bot of Roan, and one of his privy council, for an embaſſy to Rone; 
to concert meaſures with pope ALExanDER for reforming the Eng- 
liſh church. But that this affair might be kept a ſecret, it. was covers 
ed with a pretence of tranſacting with the court of Rome the tranſi 
tion of one of his Norman biſhops to the archbiſhopric of Roan, and po- 
curing a pall for him from the pope. But tho the buſineſs of the embaly 
was adjuſted there to his mind, and the pope was to. ſend: his legate = 
into England at the king's defire, yet every thing was kept in ſilence 
for three years. In truth, notwithſtanding the calm with which Wit: 
LIAM began his reign, the Engliſh made ſo many efforts to recovet 
their liberty with the aſſiſtance of the Danes and Scotch, that on tit 
beſt judgment which could. be made he was more likely to periſh under 12 
his crown than to ſupport it. But ſo. great was the conduct and capa- 
city of this monarch, he not only ſurmounted all the difficulties which 
embarraſſed the three firſt years of his reign, but he made all his miF 
fortunes turn to account. For the attempts againſt his govemment 


diſengaged him from all his promiſes to the Engliſh, to which he 
could not have been juſt, without breaking thoſe he had made the 
Normans; and by giving him a pretence to ruin the former, put the 


means into his hands by which he could reward the latter, 


I 


3 ; But 
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But under the — * of ſeizing the eſtates of ſuch as had rebelled 
1 againſt him, the king at once deſpoiled all the monaſteries; and collegi- 
e churches; becauſe, as being more defenſible than common houſes, 
and more ſecure from violence by the received opinion of their ſanctity, 
chey were the chief repoſitories of the wealth of the nation, during the 
Vor and confuſions of the preceding years. Thus their imagined ſecu- 
only haſtened on their poverty and oppreſſion. Sore hiſtorians 
rm, that he did not ſpare ſo much as the ſhrines of the ſaints, and the 
Conlec:ited veſſels: it is certain that he ordered all the religious houſes 
to be ſearched, and every thing of value to be carried off- to his trea- 
Jury, on pretence it belonged to the rebels. Under the name of the 
Worteited lands of the nobility, ſome of thoſe belonging to the religious 
Wand ſecular canons were taken from them, The Saxon kings had 
anted to ſeveral biſhops and abbots, fees exempted from all — 
ſervice, denouncing in how charters imprecations againſt, their ſuc- 
eſſors who ſhould dare to violate. theſe immunities. But WILLIAM, 
= regarding the ſettlement of his. predeceſſors, cancelled them all. 
urch lands as well as the reſt, were obliged to find in time of war, 
certain number of horſemen, notwithſtanding the clauſes. in their an- 
ient charters to the contrary : and ſuch of the clergy; as refuſed to 
omply, he turned out without any ceremony, and placed foreigners 
their room. In ſhort to fill up the meaſure of the ſorrows of the 
cclehalticks, ſuch of the Normans as had no rewards in lands or effects, 
ere quartered upon the monaſteries, where they were maintained 
without any expence to the rd and rad 8 as a fore eren een 
pon e ſocieties, * 


But to cover theſe opp an which, were too open to be exruled; 
ith a zeal for the Engliſh church, his majeſty deſired pope Alxxax- 
ox to ſend over his legates as it had been before agreed between them: 
and under a ſhew of prodigious veneration for the holy fee and a parti- 
ular reſpect and deference to the legates, he ſerved al the purpoſes of 
is own Nitereſt His affairs were too much embroiled with the re- 
volts of the Engliſh to admit of this before; but having made himſelf 
maſter of the — and fortunes of his people with a particular ſeverity: 
towards the clergy, this farce of a correſpondence with: the. court. of 


wh Rome could be no longer delayed with ſafety. The Engliſh clergy 
iſs had a great intereſt in their country; and the king could not but 
job know, that the cruelties which they ſuffered ftom him would encreaſe 
TY vr intereſt, and make their — — dearer ſtill to the people. All 
the this 18 natural. The danger therefore of of begining) his government 


with an extreme ill ne of ſuch a body of men muſt lie open I 
think to his view ; but A on the other land, Se ſoe- 


ver 
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ver the undertaking might appear, it was not eaſy for him to ſee hoy, 
| he could be fafe without it. Thus it was then that this prince, wh, 
was as tenacious of the royal power as any prince- had been, and wh, 
thro all the reſt of his reign kept the court of Rome at a diſtance, qe. 
termined for the preſent to take ſanctuary for his injuſtice and oppreſſ. 


ons in that court; by permitting, what had never been attempted » 
this kingdom, and what his ſucceſſors had great cauſe to lament, the i 


legates from Rome to ſummon the clergy of England to a coun 
which was held at Wincheſter, The king had fixed upon that plac 
to keep his Eaſter in; and according to ancient cuſtom, the great ney 
of the nation attended their ſovereigns at their feſtivals, and the crom 
was ſolemnly put on their head by ſome of the biſhops. At this tine 
it was put on WILLIAMS head by one of the legates; and ſome of th 
popiſh bigots are extravagant enough to ſay, that the legates wer 
ſent for from Rome to crown the king of England. The tranſaQiog 
of this ſynad at Wincheſter were ſuch as the king had before reſold 

upon, — ſuch as the Engliſh clergy had too much reaſon to exped. 
For there could be no doubt that he had determined to put the chi 
eccleſiaſtical power into the hands of his Norman friends whom he cid 
confide in, and to diſpoſſeſs the Engliſh who ſtood in their way, But 
he met with a prelate, who, ' ſevere 5 tyrannical as the monarch was, 
made no difficulty to remonſtrate againſt his violence. This was At- 
DRED archbiſhop of York who crowned him; and whilſt he governd 
with clemency and a regard to juſtice,” Was continually ſounding hi 
praiſes very high. But when he ſaw that his majeſty began to pull df 
the maſk, he ſeat an agent to court to repreſent to the king inli 
name the injuſtice he was doing the Engliſh, and the ill conſequas 
that might follow. The haughty monarch was ſtung with this remo- 
| france, and ſharply rebuked the perſon who durſt deliver it to lin. 
The report being made to the archbiſhop; he was ſo incenſed at the 
king's proceedings that he heartily curſed him and his race; faying, 
that he might well be excuſed in giving his curſe to thoſe who had 
miſbehaved themſelves under his bleſſing. The king being informed 
of the archbiſhop's reſentment, was adviſed to give him ſome fatisfac- 
tion, and aſk his excuſe : but tho the king condeſcended to this ſig- 
geſtion, and diſpatched a gentleman to York for that purpoſe, the 
good old archbiſhop had taken the calamities of his country fo much 
to heart, as that he was dead before the meſſenger from the king ar- 
rived: The fare regard was not ſhewn by the king to Sri. 
The crimes laid to his chatpe' before this council at Wincheſter, were 
his holding that biſhopric after he was advanced to Canterbury, his 
aſſuming the primacy whilſt RozzzrT his predeceſſor was ſtill alive, the 
making uſe of his pall for ſome years, and taking another pall from 
* an * of the 9 For theſe reaſons the council 


lay | 


5 
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4 ſay they depoſed him; and notwithſtanding the reſpect the king had 
W continued the reſt of. his life. „ MO 7 


W There is no excuſe to be made for the avarice of this unfortunate 
archbiſhop, which created him many enemies while he lived: and the 
poſition and contempt that he ſhewed'the ſee of Rome, inclined the 
monks to blacken his character ſo, much after, his death, that his diſ- 
ce ſcems to have had but q little ſhare in the pity of ſucceding ages. 
But yet who can think that the crimes laid to his charge were the real 
W-2uſes of his depoſal? The men who make a faint of Dunsran, who 
ed the way to this infamous practiſe of holding two biſhapricks toge- 
her, and who magnify, Lax RANK who took the primacy whilſt ST1- 
ax was yet alive, can never pretend that the two firſt mentioned were 
my part of the reaſons why ST1GanD ſhould be depoſed, tho they ate 
Wncntioned as ſuch. As to the article of the pall, the very examples of 
LANFRANK and ANSELM his immediate ſucceſſors, who performed all 
Ye functions of the primacy before they ſent to Rome for the pall, 
ill ſcarcely ſuffer one to believe that there was any weight in that ob- 
eftion. . Indeed we may reaſonably enough ſuppoſe, that the pope | 
ould reſent his favouring. the pretenſions of his competitor, and his 
pbſtinate: contempt of the papal ſummons. But the true, and only rea- 
on, on the part of the king, for depoling ST16AaNnD, was probably a 
eſolution to put the power of metropolitan, in the hands of a Norman; 
d fo the other . reaſons, which in fact were novel and inſignificant, 
cre ſet up againſt him. The council itſelf was novel and irregular ; 
here was no canon in being which allowed the biſhops of Rome to 
onvene councils out of their own province; and at the meeting of 
is ſynod it does not appear that any one biſhop was required to give 
us vote in this affair; and the legates themſelves, it is very probable, 
vere only tools to the king. But whatever might be the caſe in re- 
gard to STIGAND, it is on all hands agreed, that the pleaſure of the 
ing alone determined this council, in the depoſition of the other 
uſhops and abbots, as well as the council which was held at Windſor 
dot long after; the. decrees of which, as it is acknowledged by the 
uſtorians, were contrary; to all laws divine and human. In ſhort mat- 
ers were ſo ordered by this artful prince, that before the year was 
miſhed, there was not a man left in any ſtation in the church, who was 
apable of hurting the preſent government; but on the contrary, part- 
y by death, partly by the addreſs. of the king, and partly by 
Norman faction in r all the great poſts in the 
church were put into the hands of men devoted to his intereſt. In 
F218 great turn of affairs his favourite LaNRANE was inveſted with the 
primacy; the ſee of Vork was given to Tnomas his chaplain; Wal k- 
N was made biſhop of Wincheſter; and WALXERIxR biſhop of Dur- 
dam; the ſees of Norwich and Chicheſter were filled with HRE TAS, 


\ 
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and SrIGAND another chaplain; Litchfield was given to PRYER; the 
fee of Wilton transferred to Salifpury was filled by HERMA, and 
Dorcheſter transferred to Lincoln was given to Remic1us; every one 
of them divines out of Normandy. The biſhops who were allowed to 
continue in their ſees, were chiefly fueh as had been advanced by that 
faction in the reign of his predeceffor, and were foreigners; ſo that 
except WULsTAN biſhop of Worceſter, and S1warD biſhop of Rocheſ. 
ter, who were ſpared for their innocence and fitnplicity, there was not 
one biſttop it! England before the third year of the king's reign was f. 
niſhed, who was not in the Norman intereſt. 
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The alterations in the monaſteries and religious houſes kept the fame 
pace with the biſhopricks; and Norman abbots were placed in all which 
the Englifh/were diſpoſſeſſed of. By ſuch partial meaſures was the judg- 
ment of this king directed, that TxneuLynvs, who was his creature 
and preferred by him to the abbey of Croyland, acknowledges © that 
«no merit was thought ſufficienit to advance an Engliſhman, ot 
ec ſo much as to ſecure him in his former poſt; and that the moſt 
ce unworthy foreigner was preferred before him.” It is the faſhion 
among modern writers, taken up 1 fuppoſe from Sir W. Tears, to 
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ſpeak of the moderation and gentleneſs of this prince; and to fay 
that he never acted ds a conqueror, but made the ancient laws and 
conſtitutions of the tealm the conſtant rule of all his actions. Fron 
what hiſtorians, or from what part of his cbdluct, they learn thi 
account ef him, I dont know. If the reader will be at the pains to 
conſult the original writers, he will be convinced that J have not aggra- 
vated his ill ufage of the Engliſh clergy ; nor affected to follow thok 
who made it their bufineſs to blacken his reputation. He will fe 
that there is riot a fitigle circumſtance related here, that is not to be 
met with! in the hiſtories which were written before his death, or 
quickly after; even by authors who have endeavoured as much as they 
could to juſtify and commend him. But his oppreſſions and injuſtice 
to ſecure” his government were ſo notorious, that they could not be 
concealed, nor could admit of any excuſe. It is highly probable, #1 
have {aid befote, that the alterations which took effect about this time 
in the church, had been deſigned from the beginning of king Wit” 
LIAM'S reign; and that this was the reformation of the Engliſh church 
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which Lakr kA was ſent to Rome to concert three years befor. zb. 
this prelate had not bern in the ſecret, and intended ther for the pri- IP li, 
macy which he afterwards was promoted to, with the approbation of the 


Pope, we cannot account for his aſcribing his advancement chiefly to 
his holineſs, which he does in a letter to him, nor for his being conſe 
ctated archbiſhop in the Auguſt of that year in which ST1canD w 
deptived at Eaſter. But however tliat may be, the election and conſe- 
ctation of this Italian to the ſee of Canterbury, were remarkable and 
Polemin. EI was firſt elected by the church of Canterbury, and the" 


this 
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naſtery. 
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this choice was agreed to by the biſhops and nobility at the king's court. 
His conſecration was perfortned at the metropolitical church, at which 
all the biſhops in England were either attending in perſon, or elfe' ex- 
cuſed themſelves by meſſages and letters. The reader will obſerve that 
this primate did not wait for a confirmation of his election from the 
biſhop of Rome, nor for bulls op empower the biſhops of the province 
to conſecrate him when he was elected; as was uſual in after times. Be- 


ing poſſeſſed of the fupreme dignity in the Engliſh church, he wrote 4 
letter to the pope, to complain of the difficulties and the burden he had 
plunged himſelf into by accepting it: and whilſt he purſued his duty 
wich the zel and vigour which became his kent, he iy ee 
to be excuſed, and to haye. the liberty of retiring” to his old mo- 
| Whatever has been ſaid by the later canoniſts of the nectfſity' of the 
pal to qualify for the fan&ions of a metropolitan, yer this able prelte 
applied himſelf immediately to diſcharge that office, without waiting for 
this qualification. But however that he might not ſeem totally to flight 
what the court of Rome was pleaſed to think an eſſential point of duty, 
he ſent a meſſenger thither to demand his pall. He had very lately diſ- 
charged an office of that fort himſelf for the, arclibiftiop of Road, with- 
out giving that prelate the trouble of a journey to Roe: and the court 
of Rome was ſo far from thinking themſelves lighted by this way of ad- 
dreſs, that they not only granted it to his grace of RON, but the agent 
was in fuch favour with ALEXANDER, who was then in the chair, that 
he was obliged to promiſe him to return in a little time to Rome, and 


- 
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to make him a viſit of ſore months in his palace. Therefore an example 
fo freſh' of ſending the pall, added to his perſonal intereſt with the pope, 
made it „as he thought, to go to Rorke in perſon, and f- 
licit it. But the pope led a reſerved and retired life, and under his name 
the church was governed at that time by HILDEN BAN BF; to whom Law- 
FRANK as his friend wrote a letter by his legate, defiring his aſſiſtance 
and good offices. As fure as the archbiſhop thought himſelf of ſucceed- 
ing in this buſineſs, the pall was refuſed to be ſent, and he was required 
to come to Rome to receive it, as well as to concert! meaſures relating to 
other affairs. In the letter which HitvzsranD wrote him on this fub- 
FR, he endeavours indeed to ſoften his, being refuſed, by telling hin 
that if there had been any precedent in a ten like favour to A of 
hi pedece ſos he would rx have git wits deal. , Bur they muſt 
both of them be very ignorant. of the eclceſiaſtical hiſtory of England; the 


one to make, and the other to be ſatisfied witli thid excuſe, fince the 


pall was ſent to AusTIN by GREGOR, and to Jus rus and Honoxtus 
by his ſucceſſors, as we have ſcen. There is no doubt but that the h 
of H1.dzBRAND was at that time full of thoſe great defigns, with whic 
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to 
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to let the archbiſhop know what thoſe other affairs were, the mz. 
fur, of which he wanted to concert with him; but the ambition 
a ne of that eccleſiaſtic which was ſoon after public, to ſet up a ſpi 
tual monarchy and to force all chriſtendom to ſubmit to it, inc line 
one to think Tt this was the ground of that reſolution to oblige the 
archbiſhop to come for the 2 and that LANFRANK. his friend, and 
the; Pope's friend, was then denied it. But be this as it might; it is ce. 
t the neceſlity of the pall was carried afterwards ſo very high 

chat i it was laid down as a law of the Roman church, that an ar 
could not conſecrate a biſhop, nor convene a provincial council, till } 
kad. received his pall. Theſe were doctrines indeed of a later — andi 
is therefore no wonder, if LANFRANK, who was in the intereſt of the ſee 
of Rome, and one of the greateſt men of the age, was not enlightened 
yet ſo far as to diſcern the importance of an uſage, which had hither 
paſſed as a matter of ceremony. We ſee him upon this account keeping 
on in the courſe of the ancient church; and — — waiting for a con- 
firmation or a pall from Rome, applying, himſelf to the exerciſe of li 
metropolitical power. Among other acts of this power, he convened a 
council, wherein the new biſhops were conſecrated, and in which the iſh, 
piety —_ innocence of WuLsTAN biſhop of „ ee could no lng i, 
prevent his being depoſed. The conduct of the Eee, in thus go- 


ing on with the buſineſs of his office, without wail the return, of 


his agent with the pall, was fo agreeable to the pre: ent. Rp ct: of 
the Engliſh church, that all the biſhops of his province. made. a-folem 
recognition of his authority, as their rightful metropolitan, - in their pro- 
leſſions of canonical obedienoe; as well thoſe Who 75 25 e 


made out his claim with great ſtrength and 23 it was ie 
1 that the oath ſhould be omitted for the preſent; but that Tous 
IS ſhould make profeſſion of his obedience to the ee, of Canterbury in 


J writing, which ſhould not be drawn however into example for his fuc- 
| | ceſſors; unleſs it could be made appear that it was the ancient pradile 

| Though this affair was thus quieted for a time, and the. archbiſhop of 
Yorx ſubmitted to receive his conſecration on this condition,) et it at- 


terwards broke out again, and became a laſting ſubject « of Giur. * 


8801 after this agreement the two archbilbops et 8 together for 
Rense, rene by Rewicivs biſhop of Lincoln 1 the pf 
mate was received with the he e Ry «of reſpect. a The pope E, hi 
R adm n 


-— 


w 
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.Ammiſſion roſe up to embrace him, declaring over that i dil it, nod 
On the ſcore of his ſtation but of his great merit aud Iearning : Nut the!cxid = 
tertainment of the other two prelates is very myſlerious and-ſturprizingd 
W they were received indeed at firſt with — but thai v re ami 
nediatel/ after both depoſed; the archbiſhop» 6b Your: as h ſpn dl a 
bpreſt, 2 latter as having beni guilty 2 — with The kinks 
WW that in conſideration of his aſſiſting him in his expedition againſt Eng 
W 12nd, he ſhould be advanced to a biſhopric if the king furcreded. Phe: 
8 paſtoral ſtaff and ring being thus taken \ frond, them by: the:pope, BAN 
Wax made uſe of his intereſt in their favour «1 7 ences thees 
| bk as men of letters and merit, and of great uſe to the king in the 
A g of his new. government; upon which, it is ſaid, that the-paps 
| Jelivered "ther enſigns of their authority to him, with a power if he 
Wchought fit of reſtoring them to their ſtations 3 Which he did ar oordingly. 
WT his —— ſtory: has been ſa generally copied by one 

writer from another, that one does not know how to call: it into queſ⸗ 
tion, at ne eee be not know how well to believe it. It 
; certain! that this fummary way of depoſmg biſbops (Was a thing! un: 
on at that time in Rome itſelf; and what the papacy never arrived to 
when it had carrier its authority tothe greateſt height. The being ſon of 
a prieſt was likewiſe ſo far then from being thought a juſt ground-of: de: 
privation, that a decretal was made, as cardinal Bax Ox IUs fays, by this 
ery pope againſt it. It is an extravagant abſurdity to ſuppoſe that an 
archbiſhop ſhould be depoſed for an infelicity which he could not help, 
and which the canons of the church had never made a crime; and all 
his too Fithout-any.proceſs,. by aft autlidrity which had no foundation 
en, either in law or fact, over an Engliſſi biſhop. As little ground dots | 
e ſeem 0 be ſor the pretence of charging the ſhop of Lixcolx with 
imony in order to: depoſe him. By: 1 Normandy, the 
abies were obliged to aſſiſt the duke in his expeditions with men and 
horſes; and one of the monks always attended to preſtut them in the 
ame of the abbey and to ſee that ja the ey were provided with all things 
ecelfary. It was obedience-therefore,' 2 — which brought 
Niuielus into England: and if we add (to? this the character. which? is 
ven of his humility, charity, and great pirty, and how unlikely it (was 
ay a many under, the vows of poverty! houldibe: able to aſſiſt the king 
at his own we muſt either conbiride tliat-there dan no ground 
jochargeithat! prelatewith firiony jor elſe mort is meant 


0 


dy {umony in our ancient writers than the purchaſe: of 4 biſhopric . But 
this matter which bur hiſtorians leæve left fo much in 2 the: pro+ 
Hav 


eon made to LaxTRANk by RIITOrus may in 
ng recounted-the depodal of archbiſhop dean and — 
: adds; that the ſentence paſſed upon him involved all thathad received 
— his hands, requiring that they ſhould either be ſuſpended 
or W chat this particularly had been his own caſe}: who had been 
Vor. I, U uu conſecrated 
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conſecrated by that prelate; but having aſked pardon of the pope dur 8 g 
his ſtay at Rome, he had by Lanrzanx's interceſſion obtained it & 
| him. This is the account which he gives himſelf: and had the fo, 
been, as almoſt all our writers relate it, he could never have offered thy, Ml 
falſhood to his metropolitan who knew and was concerned in the whole Bi 
affair. There muſt therefore be a difference, in what the ancient hit,. i 
rians, and what we call fimony ; which our later writers who hae 
tranſcribed the ſtory have never ſtaid to conſider. The kings of England 
for ſome ages paſt, not only nominated their biſhops, but by delivering 


them a ſtaff and a ring, as ſupreme ordinaries, had put them into the 1 | 


poſſeſſion of their reſpective truſts. This was the ceremony known after. 
wards by the name of inveſtiture, which occaſioned fo much trouble if 
and contention in this and the ſucceeding age; and which Hine. 
BRAND, When he was pope about two years after, declared to be hereſy 
and ſimony to accept from a lay hand. A lay inveſtiture therefore 
going by the name of ſimony, when MaLMsBUAVY and DictTo wrote 
their hiſtories, has in part accounted for this myſterious ſtory : the de- 
poſal of the biſhops, and their reſtoration, is expreſſed too by taking 
away, and giving back, their ſtaff and ring; which makes it probable 
that the court of Rome had ſome further meaning than what is com- 
monly thought of, and that the pretences of illegitimacy and fimony 
were made uſe af only to prepare the way to an uſurpation, which 
HII DR BRAND appears then to have fat his heart upon; the ping the 
e of biſhops out of the hand of Princes. bin 
10 aft may bh dublin. I think, SUR 6 complied: fo far with 
the ſcheme of the court of Rome, as to aſliſt in covering the ſecret of 
this affair from the king, by bearing a part himſelf in this tranſadion: 
and in what way 3 our hiſtorians ſpeak of it, the whole conduct 
and circumſtances of the affair, and the ſpirit of the court of Rome at 
chat time being conſidered, one cannot help ſuſpecting, that the 
myſtery is unravelled, by ſaying it was the firſt fruits of that uſurpation 
on the royal power, which the humility of the apoſtolic ſee ſo paſſion- 
ately breathed after. The tun archbiſhops however having received the 
Pall, lei ert buſineſs was to get their controverſy decided about the ca- 
nonical obedience from the ſee of Vork to Canterbury, and the qurildic- 
tion-over:thebiſhopsof Litchfield, Lincoln; and Worceſter, which'T #0148 
claimed. But the pope was too wiſe to embroil himſelf in an affair which 
he knew he had nothing to do with; and therefore wiſely declining 
the matter adviſed them to refer it to the king and his dom Thus - 
two archbiſhops returned to England, with their controverſy undecided 
but being rar deſirous to put an end to it, at the next great ge 
after their arrival, when the biſhops and abbots always attended upon 
the king, the cauſe. was brought before them at Windſor; and being 
then undetermiried, was El in another council at: Wincheſter 


The 
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rde archbiſhop of Voxx inſiſted on the model of Gx OR the great; 
Which had fixed the primacy of all England in the perſom of AbsrIx, 
and not on the ſee of Canterbury: becauſe at his death, the ſee was to 
ee transferred to London, the ſees of London and York! werb to ſtand 
pon an equal foot of privilege and independance, and the reſpective 
= chbiſhops were to place according to the priority of their conſecratici. 
ad he gone no further in his- plea, it would not have been in Laws 
WW: anK's power to have anſwered it. But Thouas laid claim to the 
Wiioceſcs of Lincoln, Worceſter, and Litchfield, as within chis province, and 
retended that the biſhops had been anciently ſubject to his predeceffors; 
MEvbich he could not prove. It is true the midland parts of England were 
ME onverted by the biſhops of the kingdom of Northumberland, or by 
uch of the clergy as had received their orders and miſſion from them; 
Ind not from AusTIN or his companions: a king of Northumberland 
ad the honour to be the firſt founder of the ſee of Lindeſey; but there 
as no pretence for ſaying, that the biſhops of Lincoln, Worcefter; and 
ichfield were ſubject to the ſee of Vork. In anſwer to this plea, 
was urged by LAN FRANx, that the primacy was to be conſidered the 
ame as if the ſee had been fixed at London, the metfopolis of the king- 
dom, ſince GREGOR VY had decreed. it ſhould be fo; that he had the con- 
itutions of ſeveral popes to confirm the privileges of his ſee; that ſome 
pf his predeceſſors had exerciſed juriſdiction: within the province of Vork; 
ind that he had the judgment of the kings and biſhops of England and 
in uſage of near four hundred year on his ſide. The laſt was his beſt 
d ſtrongeſt anſwer, and upon a full hearing, of the whole matter, it 


h Nas determined that the primacy, did of right belong to the ſee of Can- 
of Nerbury; that the archbiſhops of | York, ſhould: be obliged to make pro- 


eſſion of canonical obedience to it at their conſecration; that on the 


a leath of an archbiſhop of Canterbury, che archbiſhop! of Vork ſhould 
a eſort to Canterbury upon the king's nomination to the vacant primacy, 
the nd together with the biſhops: of the province aſſiſt at the conſecration 
on f the new archbiſhop. The archbiſhop of Vork was to hold his title 
on- Ind authority of metropolitan; but he and his ſuffragans were obligec 
the o attend the ſynods convened by the archbiſhop-of Canterbury, and 
eo be governed by his directions. As to the bounds of the two pro- 
Jic- Nvinces, Tomas was obliged to drop his: pretenſions to the three dio- 
uns Neeſes; and all the north of England from the dioceſe of Lichfield on 
wich he Weſt, and from the Humber on the South, was declared his 
ing province. Thus the, controverſy between the two metropolitand was 
the determined for that time; and a writing in form of an agreement 
led; Nas ſigned by the king and queen, the popt's legate, the archbiſhop of 
val N CanrsnURv, thirteen biſhops, and eleven abbots. Tbe reader per- 


haps will be of opinion, that this oontroverſy between two archbiſhops 
being about their juriſdiction was not of moment enough to require ſucht a 


eſter. | minute account of itz but it was abſolutely neceſfirjz:that he ſhould 
The 6 | know 
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know'the grounds of it, becauſe of the ee nee their i, 1 
rences in the ſequel. of this hiſtory. ” 5 207 eee 2 oy 


T 1 diſpute being thus ended and hi aſſembly broke: why 10 ö 
FRANK ſent two epiſtles to Rome, the one to the pope and the ther 
HIL DE BRAND; in which he gives an account of his ſucceſs, with fuck 


marks of faia8tion, as pinly cnough, hon that he Had ſet his hen (MG 


. Amidft his exaltation, he had forgot the caution and rem 
which ke was forced afterwards to make uſe of in all his diſpatches » 
the court of Rome; and gave a greater ſhare of this affair to the po i 
in his ſtrains of flattery than in truth his holineſs had any right 15 1 


he had refuſed to meddle in it. But however this prelate right fo , 


the preſent comply with the deſigns of the court of Rome, yet it i plain WM 
he changed his ſentiments when he had time to conſider the conſe. 
quence; and took part with the king againſt the holy ſee, as will ay 


| pear a little further. At preſent we are to view him on the fide of the 


pope, entring into meaſures which were probably concerted when te 
was at Rome, to break a deſign of diſpoſſeſſing the cathedral mon 


and bringing ſecular canons in their ſtead. A change of that kinds ; 


about this time projected by ſome of the biſhops, with the king's conſent: i 
and had he taſted of thoſe miſchiefs which the bigotry and ſtifeſ of 

the monaſtic ſpirit drew upon ſome of his ſueceſſors, it is probable that 
this deſign would have been accompliſhed. 'Whether it was the int 
reſt which the ſee of Rome had in the preſervation of the religiou a 
the particular affections of the primate which led him to it, I dont 
know ; but he was much againſt the deſign, and at his return to Eng- 
land brought a letter from the pope to recommend the monaſtic order 
to the king. The letter of ALEXANDER, together with the firmnek of 
the archbiſhop in refuſing to give his conſent, might occaſion the de 
ſign to be laid aſide; but it did not alter the ſentiments of the king 
and the biſhops: they ſtill thought that the placing monks in cathe- 
dral churches, who were for the moſt part laymen, was contrary to te 
primitive deſign of thoſe inſtitutions; which were to be as colleges d 
prieſts to ſerve as council and aſſiſtants to the biſhops in all the office 
of their function. Beſides, the monks of England had fallen in with 
the vanity and luxury of the age; indulged themſelves in all forts of 
diverſions, in fine horſes, equipage, and a pompous way of living; and 
fo far gave themſelves up to a licentiouſneſs of every kind, that except 
a name, they had little to diſting guiſh them from other men. The 
archbiſhop, perceiving that almoſt all the Norman biſhops here as 
well ts the king were — — hed fearing leſt they ſhoul 
prevail againſti' the monks notwithſtanding the s epiſtle in ther 
behalf, applied immediately to him for 'a ese e. The pop 
taking advantage of a pretended epiſtle of 'Gxzoorxy the gu. 

"a in which he 2 the monks * in ther 


pl aces 


* 
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aces, ſent a deeretal epiſtle directed to the archbiſhop and condemned. 
e intended change. This affair of the religious was not the only ar- 
le recommended to the king in the pope's letter to him. He tells 
im that AczLRIc biſhop of Chicheſter was not regularly depoſed by 
: s legates: and therefore deſired that his cauſe might be heard over 
pain ain by the archbiſhop, whom he made his legate on that occaſion. 
here is no doubt but that the judgment of the pope. in this affair Was 
very right one, and that the depoſals, to ſerve the. intereſt of the 
lorman revolution, were all irregular : : but the fame: reaſons. which 
ade that proceeding neceſſary to the king s affairs, made it no leſs 
eceflary to defend it; and whatever deference the conqueror might 
ay to the biſhops of Rome, yet his whole condu@ſhews that he was not 
nhble of any duty: but ſuch as was conſiſtent with his right and inte- 
t: this affair therefore, notwithſtanding the recommendations it 
rought along with it; was laid aſleep, and the depoſed bilhop conti- 
ved a priſoner as long as he lived; whilſt his ſucceſſor fate KS and' 
ndiſtufbed rom the ſee of Ron, : As little regard was paid to the 
Ppe's recommendations in the ſame epiſtle about the boundaries of the 
Wiocele'of Vork and Lincoln; which had been a matter of diſpute be- 
: cen: their reſpective biſhops; and carried to the court of Rome: His 
of olineſs recommended this affair particularly to the king; but it does not 
1 ppear that it was ever conſidered during his life; at leaft it is conan 
le- 

0 


hat it was never finally adjudged till the reign "of kn {fon WILLIAM. 
The conqueror was of a different ſtamp from the devout and ſubmiſ- 
ve daxon princes ; and governed the clergy of his kingdom, as well 


is the feſt of his . — with an abſolute ſway. Tho he ſuffered the 


4 pope's' ide at a council, it was only that he might get 
id of ſome biſhop who gave him diſturbance, with:geeater caſe ; but 
hen hie found that the fame council had ſcruples about concurring + 
nr with kim in all his meaſures, he then exerted his ——— A 
he. without Ma. Ware to wait for hal ſenicticeb 


of ek. was not u Andgepe ak as pin u was wade with hin con- 
00 temptuous uſage from the king of England: he died in the year fol- 


lowing; and was ſcarcely cold, before HitDzsRAND who had governed 


of him, -thruft himſelf into his chair. Whether it was by military force, 
nd or by-: ele@ion, for the: hiſtorians are not agreed, that he was advanc- 
ept ed to the papacy om the very day his pretleceſſor died, yet the haft 
he (ff be made : to poſſeſs it; and the proofs he had n aſpir- 
as ing 3 temper, made it eaſy to foreſec hat the world had 
uid io expect fro He was au man of :a low ſtature, the ſon of a 
heit Carpenter, and too upon hirnſelf the name of GREGOR VII. in ho- 


nour of the ſixth D had been his ſchoolmaſter; and in whoſe for- 
tunes he Had. been as well during his bone: as after 
his abdication. The new PR had been brech to buſineſs, had a juſt 

Vo. I 1 — 
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knowlege of men and things, and was perfectly well ACcQUNSL ith the | | 


preſent ſtate of the Weſtern churches, and with the: cu, f, prince, 


He had a natural pride and haughtineſs of temper, Which was « 
elated by his opinion of the great character he had Aaflumed, that he 
could bear no counſels which . to leſſen the idea he had. of ir. 
or to thwart his deſigns which were as yaſt and boundlels as bis-ambi. 


tion. He had the fole honour. of conceiving and beginning theſe de. 
ſigns, which the moſt. daring ſpirit of any of his pregeceliors had peer 
attempted, whatever they might incline to. Theſe deſigns it ſeems 
were nothing leſs, than to ont lord ſpiritual and temporal oyer the 


whole earth; the ſupreme judge and — —— of all affairs civil and i, 


eccleſiaſtical; the difpo ſer not only of hiſhopricks, arehbiſhopricks and 

other church -— are but alſo qo Rates and kingdams, and revenues 
of particular perſons ; or as Du Pix expreſſes it, his aim was to bring all 
the crowned heads under his ſubje&tion;. and to oblige them to hold tea 
kingdoms as fiefs of the holy ſee, and ta govern chem at his diſcretion, 
From this little ſketch of . —. the ſeventh's character, the reader 
will be able to judge of the ſpirit by which he acted in the affairs of 
the Engliſh church. He was no ſooner advanced do the papacy, than 
he 3 it to king W1LL1am ; who returned his compliment, by 
ſending an amhaſſador to congratulate him on his acceſſion, hut in 


order to underſtand the reaſons whöch led Gaz gory to ſet all Barope 


into a flame, it will be neceſſary to digreſs a little from the affams df 
England, to take a view of che deſigns of the court of Rome. The 
firſt and great fubjects of the pepe a application and addreſe were to 
take the diſpoſal of the revenues — of the hands of 
princes, and then to bring the clergy: from: theiv dependanee on their 
ſovereigns to a dependance on the fee: af Rome. There were mam 
other particulars of great moment in his thoughts 3 but for the moſ 
part they were only branches of theſa two great heads, and; ſuch as df 
courſe would fall into his hands if he ſucceded in theſe to his wiſl. 
In order to colour over his deſign of taking the diſpoſal of the wealti 
olthe chuuch into the hands of the biſhops of Raine; the pretence of 
ſimony, andi the | great: corruption in — eocleſiaſtical preſer- 
ments, were made uſe / of; as being totally inen with the oy 
of Gon, ily notation — * Ta che other part of bis 
ſcheme, he thought it. to ſet the (clergy; looſe, fra the crib 
governments they, lived undler, by deftvoying the — Sree wives 
and children, their uſual pledges tod the. ſtate:; and: therefore he im- 


mediately began by all polls x means 4b: force: the preſente ele o 


forſake their wives, andꝭ to preventithe ok: their-{wechors 3 5 
for which. a canon of the counct: [of | Nice: andi oh anti- 
quity were pretended. Theſe artfully! icqyered, 
and all the {kill of-Gzzcdogy;being>mployed| to the world with 


an N of the great n lick wpuld gane to:rehgion % 
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the church from theſe alterations, a great many whoſe good diſpoſitions 
got the better of their judgments, were drawn into. bis ame..." 5 


44 1416 


? 12 FRY 2. 


I lung of England, the better to make his, court. to his holineſs, 
ho began his pontificate in the loudeſt outcries. againſt nt. mon paſſed 
2 canon at a council which he held in Normandy: for the extirpation 
of it: but ſeeing perhaps into the reaſon of Gereon s. conduct, the 
canon was formed as cautiouſly as if he had intended ty counteract [tz 
being confined to the diſpoſal of abbeys, archdeaconrys, deanrys, and 
parochial churches, without any notice at all of biſhopricks : and. to 
make it go down the better, the king went ſo far into the other 
of the pope's deſign, that he made ule of his authority to compel, the 
clergy to leave 2 e Thus ſtood the harmony and agreement 
between the pope and WILLIAM. But the archbiſhop of Canterpusy 
dad been on ſuch terms of 1 intimacy with the-former. _ his advance- 
nent, that the pope made himſelf ſure. of all the aſſiſtance which, it 


Ire 


in LaNeRANE's power te give him. In this confidence his holineſs 
ent — oyer to the primate, not only to eee 
e papal chair, but alſo to acquaint him by word of mouth, wit 
oſe affairs which he ſays he durſt not truſt — 4 keeping of thoſe about 
bim; to whom he gave in appearance the marks of if 12 higheſt confi- 
ence. The ſeeret, whatever it was, we may | be. ſure, was of f 


in the archbiſhopy. LaNTAANx ſeems. to have trod cal 

„ nden ſteps, and to have heen true ta his intereſt; ; and the charac- 
er which he had honoured him with. Tho Gxzcory —.— preſ⸗- 
ac him very importunately to came to Roe and concert matters with 
in vel the arehbiſhop would not ſtir: and when he exerted his 


bv ; and again and again commanded. him to attend his councils at 


Nome, „ Akr RANK not only refuſed to go, but anſwered his com- 
ds in ſuch a manner as in effe& amounted to a denial of his au- 
Kit over him. For whilft he perſiſted in a refuſal to obey the ſum- 
mons of GREGORY, he, told him that; he would obſerve the canons of 
he church, and obey him {fo far as eb him. How well 
d Fuch an anſtwer as: thi was received at Rome, the ſpirit and deſign of 
is haughty pontiff make it eaſy enough. , Conjecture. An aut ho- 
it founded in divine right without t any, linitation, f. is ſo different a 
ing from an authority {et up by human inſtitutions and cireumſcribed 
y canons, that the leaſt Mee draw. from LANFRANK' s CON 
duct, will convince-us: that he knew of. „ the 1 
of Rome had over the primate en any canon of 
and muelr leſs by any: divine right. 
ASC" eb 10 488 ag is 75 d 5 1H ff; 86 RY bi. Ar 
But whilft the ki ng and the archbiſbog ſeem to. have ated thus. in 
concert to break — meaſures of GREGOR, they played the ſame = 
1 | 
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chat are extant; ; And — 9 contain ene new. rerfof 55 Alichn? 
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ful game which his holineſs had diſcovered, and made the moſt ſolem 1 


profeſſions of a profound veneration for the holy chair. The ſkill i 1 


the game on each fide was ſo equal, and it was played with ſuch aq. 


dreſs, that it is hard to fay. which of - the parties gained the moſt I 
Theſe ambitious deſigns, however artfully covered, drew upon hin M 


many enemies; who denying the canonicalneſs of his e ſet 
the archbiſhop of Ravenna in oppoſition to him. The acknowlecg. 


ing Gzzcoxy therefore as the rightful pope, which depended merdy ; 
on the pleaſure of the king as one of the prerogatives of the crown, 


was ſo neceſlary a piece of ſervice to him at this time, that the hau ot 


prelate thought it his intereſt to conceal his reſentment, and to ſtoop 


a little to the reſolute and ſteddy temper of WILLIAM. During the 


abſence of the king 1 in N ormandy, the archbiſhop called a 8 to 


meet in London, that there might not ſeem to be any neglect of the 
affairs of the church of England. The council conſiſted of the ty 
archbiſhops, eleven Engliſh, and one Norman biſhop, the archdeacon 
of Canterbury, and one and twenty abbots : and becauſe the uſe of 


ſynods in England had been many years intermitted, there were {eye- 


ral proviſions made in conformity to the ancient canons. The fir 


thing agreed upon was the precedency of the biſhops, "wherein the 


right hand of the primate was aſſigned to the archbiſhop of York, 
the place on the left to the biſhop of London, next to the archbiſhop 
of York'was the place of the biſhop of Wincheſter, and the reſt a 
cording to the priority of their conſecration; © The better to preſere: 
full decorum in ſuch aſſemblies, it was deereed, that except the biſhops 
and abbots, no one ſhould preſume 'to' ſpeak in council but with the 
leave of the metropolitan :' a decree which very naturally leads one to 


think, that the lower | dignitaries" and clergy of England had at thi 
time neither ſuffrage ge nor ph ace in provincial councils. Indeed the mer 
tioning the archdeacon © 

preſent, and even he is omitted by- accent, makes it plain that 


Canterbury as the only perſon of that order 


archdeacons were not yet generally eſtabliſhed in the Engliſh church. 
The Benedictine order was in part confirmed in this council; and the 
canons of Sardice and Laodicen, which direct the ſettling of epiop 
ſees in the moſt conſpicuous places 1 in the dioceſe, "were received. T 
king having given his conſent before, iche ſee of Sherborn was ; remored 
to Saliſbury, -Seoſly to Chicheſter, and Lichfield to Cheſter: but the 
removal of the reſt, which by this decree of the council ſhould have 
been made, were deferred. el che king's return. Marriages rye fe- 
venth degree of blood were prohibited; firhony was condemned; di 
vination, caſting lots, ſorcery and enchantments were diſallowed; al 
the ancient canons forbidding eccleſiaſticks to be judges in caſes of: blood, 
were revived and put in force. Theſe are all the acts of this 1 
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| WS the Hiloving: year * 3 was ns at b Winchelter ; 
u which the marriage of the ſecular canons was forbid. , The paro- 
hial clergy already married were not obliged to leave their wives, but 
eeir future marriages were not allowed. There are ſuch different co- 
ies of this council, that tho they have the marks of the age upon 
em, and were cin pe oduced. at that time, yet would incline one 
0 think that they are, not _ acts of the ſame council. The fifth de- 
ree in the Worceſter copy requires the biſhops to conſtitute arch- 
Icacons and other miniſters in the church ; 1 probably led to the 
bange that not long after was introduced: into the eccleſiaſtical polity. 
Not in the copy from the Cotton library, the fifth requires that altars 
ould be made of ſtone ; the ſixth forbids the uſe of beer or water 
amixed in the adminiſtration of the ſacrament, and requires wine 
Pater: the ſeventh confines baptiſm, unleſs in caſes. of danger, to th 
Weaſts of . Eaſter and Whitſuntide; the ninth prohibits burials t 
Fhurches; the thirteenth enjoins biſhops to hold their ſynods twice | 
Pr; agg the ſixteenth forbids chalices made. of wax or wood. 
was to ſuffer any burden or encumbrance on his K 
more . had been laid upon it in the reign of Ebwanp the third; 
j the laity were accuſcd e any miſdemeanour with reference to reli- 
on, and refuſed to ſubmit to — of their biſhop, they were to be 
alel before him three times; if they refuſed to „ make ſatiſ- 
ation at the third ſummons, the ** were to be excommunicated: and if 
ey ſubmitted to the biſhop's ſentence after excommunication, they 
ere nevertheleſs to pay <a penalty to the biſhop for their contumacy, 
ermit his daughter or relation to be married without 
| ieſts bleſſing ; and all marriages ſolemnized without this 
curaliance.. was to be eſteemed no better than fornication. As Lan- 
RANK laboured thus to eſtabliſh the diſcipline and outward adminiſ- 
tion of the church of England, ſo it is not improbable that he took 
ſome ſteps towards the Cm of that opinion which he had taken 
great pains to defend abroad; the corporal preſence of Cuzisr in the ſa- 
crament. It is certain that this was contrary to the doctrine of the Eng- 
liſh church at the Norman conqueſt : and tho Gop does ſometimes give 
men up to ſtrong deluſions that they ſhould believe a lie, and this doc- 
trine was now received with * at? by ſome of the Rotniſh church, 
yet except Lax TRA Mx and ſome few others of this. age, it was an opi- 
nion that prevailed only amongſt the vulgar and, illiterate: the primate 
himſelf owns, that thoſe: who oppoſed it were very numerous, but he 
thinks fit to reproach them with the name of ſchiſmaticks. It is pro- 
bable, that _ the time of the Norman revolution, this opinion be- 
gan to be pro in England, and grew up ſilently and unperceived, 
orion it — and became the doctrine of the church. But 
: d. ade quietly by the archbiſhop, -who had a 
In * * Yyy great 
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eat ſhare in the nomination of the Norman biſhops and cler put into 
che toe of che Engliſh ones whem tlie conffücfor had turned ty 
Or pulhedon 2 deſigns, notwithftandin S the Tethnihs fwinch 


Uiſſficulties ad Rood in his way; with an amazilg vigour aA boldnes 
Ii ſhort the deſigns: of that prelate were by this time becomes OH 
o All Europe, chat in the Emperor 's'circiilar letter ts "the * 


© biſhops of the empire, „ he implofes their aſfiſtaties in he "ot 


« ceſlity he lay under, and in that oppreſſion” under which Both th 
ec empire a church laboured'thro' the tyranny" of Hitt De BANG! via 
« deſigned to take upon Himſelf the regal and ſacerdotal adthöfity, or 
« trary to divine inſtitution, which Had co oömthitteck The inet Pe 
oy and the che to I 1 TON MO) G7 37 5-4 Wk ny 
N OT Gel Aizi 213 : ono fi 10 Sam 2G u 
© hill he e td: this Sealed up de civil and phi 
power of the whole world 4n his "own imaginatibh, we Hy be ſutt 
he had a reckoning to make with the king of Engl nd. Acc rdingh 
ſoon after the return of WII LA Gut. of Norwich, * = 75 his e 
HuBzrT to let him know,” that the Ringd om of 1 Eng Was "the pa 
trimony of St. Pre ER, and that Sees the King ſhou & Hold it 0 
him as ſupreme lord, taking an odth'of fealty to the Holyc fee! and 
tho he hoped to give His inſolence forme! colour, at the fam time that — 
thus inſulted the king, he : bd him GK an atrear off Peterpen 
that was left Unpaid. * hie reader perkiaps will think it h th er 
man's ambition could- have ſo far turfied his underſtanding” as to pe: 
fade himſelf chat this very payment,” for Which h is TH: ate prede 
ceflor knew no! other name but that of a yearly penſtont Wa oY 
les than a tribute. But a very little reaſon, een 
enough to engage the faith of a man, -who is area 
ard- therefore we-muſt hot wonder, if this Vain pfclate perſuqded hin- 
felf that he had a pretence to the crown of England. It is howerer b 
/ unufſtial to hear ren rave in, cold blood, t t. ng canfidt help be 
A little furprized; for 7 à man in his ſenſes to — e e of the charity 
the kings of England to prove them vaſſals. by whatever mes 
ſures the ambitious ponitHf x might conduct his me the underftand 
ing of Wiiltau lay quite another way: in his-an{\ver therefore to Gt. 
ooky, he affirmed that Hi | predeceſſors the Fin of England had neter 
given an oath” of fidelity to the biſhops of: Rom 2 hat” he"! Finde hed 
never promiſed any fic thing, and nord 4 —.— to him: 
he plainly told him that he held the crown Gp and his 
ſword, and that he guld not make it depettd: y perſon liring: 
as to the neglect· of talleting the money * uſiiak to ſend tw 


„0 Sed ts blen 


Rome, and which! had been occafioned = his es the King g promiſed 
it ſhould de remedied,” and the money 15 285 but further than thr b 
would not go. It © no difficult” matter to jüdge, fror the ſpirit and 
dchgn oF ORT COR, "how this * refoltite anſioes Way rein © 
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Imagining per perhaps that LANTRANE as not Zellous in Kis ifi 
—— that the mortification which he had met With from the bing 
8 Eaglud was in A great meaſure owing to that' prehate, in retufg lit 

way: be lor che mortification which he had met with Hftmfelf abort the 


not only reproached' him with forgetting: his Obi 
y lee, but fummoned bim Ass tel to Coche to 


the 
n thes 


01886 
Nome. 


FF he: acbithop © exculing himſelf from obeying the frmibns, A cond 


order was ſent Rim. requiring, that all "excuſes King bd: ande he 


Would pot fail to be at Rome in four 'month's' time; fie ſecond! — 
ons wil however to'as little purpoſe” rpoſe as chte former {the primate ified 
aim that the king would not 


permit him to 9 8⁰ out of Pc u by 
e hws-it was made —— for ar man to Uepart the kingdom 
ithout his leave.- But this excuſe, inſtead of mendihg the matte” ol 
crved to make it worſe. To alledge the will of a king, 'or the frütii- 
ipal lau- of a country;- in contradiction to lan authority-chimed* by. c1— 
ine right, was ſuch a ſhoek to the ambitious: ſchemes-6f this hauphty 
dope, ur may be ſure could not be fupported with any degree of 
emper. Beſides, the more#Lax?RANK's character, and the opinion the 


World 120 received of his learning and abilities, wal the pretetiſions' of 


REGORY appear novel and indefenſible, the more inſupportable i ii pro- 


Portion was the affront. But weer the archbiſhop Rood his ground ; 


and acted like a man who believed it his duty to obey His prince. The 
ing on his part was no leſs ſteady in defending the-rights of his chiirch 
nd crown againſt GE OORv's ufufpation! He not only fur pported his 


Wrimate in the diſcharge of his duty by not going to Nie, but with- 
Hut any regard to the new: maxinis which the pope Had thought fit to 


ſet up, he dach. fach-meafures in the affairs relating to the church and 
o religion, as witk the advice of his biſhops and 'nobility he” thotight 
moſt convenient. Nay further; on the legate's daring to.threaten him, 
he publiſhed an edit; wherein he forbad his ſubjects to acknowledge 
any pope but whom he! firſt allowed bull or to receive © any orders tom 
Rome ee leare. 5 049% 12:13 ele 
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3 hes was not wanting te h acc s: ſometimes 
he pretended to have the moſt ſincere and paſſionate affe@tion for the 
perſon of the king, and hoped to gain upoi him by flattery * at other 
times he hook'the rod over dis head, exhorted hint te his duty towards 
the holy Roman ehurch, and magnified the power; which as he pre- 
tended: Gop had given him, to correct, as well ad rep ye and anno 
niſh princes; he did not omit to acquaint him that the royal: dior 
was under the care of the apoſtohic ſee: and as tho this was not endu 
to humble che King's ſpirit, he told him further” that the two 5h 
Power by which Gop defigtied to govern the world, were the la- 
—_ and the royal, of which the former reſcnibled the ſiin"as the 
latter Gd the moon's but When all this furious'cquence! was Toft” up- 
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on the king, the pope ſpoke his heart, and inveighed againſt him in 
ſuch extravagant and unuſual terms, as plainly ſhew his paſſions we. 
all of a fize; and not one of them governed by the common: meaſurg 
which reſtrain other men. In an epiſtle therefore to HuszzrT his le 

te in England, he thus vents his reſentment againſt the 


ce regard for his money; that of all the kings of the earth, pagan king 
ce not excepted, no one ever attempted that againſt the apoſtolic ſe, 
E which the king of England does not bluſh to do. For Who wx 
te ever ſo impudent and irreverent, as to forbid the archbiſhops x 
4 biſhops to viſit Rome? But if he did not give over theſe and ie 
ce like practiſes he ſhould be made ſenſible that he had provoked the 
& anger of St. PETER.” Tho Gregory thus thundered out his menxy 
before his legate, yet his intereſt making it neceſſary not to break ©. 
tirely with the king, but if poſſible to gain his ends with time and Pa 
tience, therefore in this ſame epiſtle to HusBzrT, he gave him fr 
inſtructions to ſend a new monition to the biſhops of England; that 
two out of each province ſhould attend the ſynod which he had con- 
vened to meet at Rome in the following lent. A great number ofthe 
Weſtern biſhops obeyed the ſummons, and met at the time and place 
appointed, and it ſeemed to carry the appearance of a patriarchal coun- 
cil; but not one Engliſh biſhop was preſent at it, nor ſo much an 

excuſe was made for their neglect. One cannot think that the arch. 
biſhop, an Italian by his birth, could have been ignorant of the rights 
of the holy patriarch, or of the bounds of his patriarchate z neither 
could the Engliſh biſhops have been ſo negligent of their duty as to 
deſpiſe the ſummons. But the truth of the matter is, they had never 
acknowledged the patriarchal power of the biſhops of Rome; nor wa 
a ſupremacy by divine right any part of the doctrine received at that 
time in the church of England. Therefore as the biſhops acted by d- 
rection from the king, and grounded their contempt of the pope's au- 
thority on the law of England, their refuſal to attend this ſynod wa 
in fact a public and authentic remonſtrance of the Engliſh church and 
nation againſt his holineſſes claim. ! 


GxzGory however was not of a turn to be diſpirited by diſappoint- 
ments; he ſet as good a face as he could on this contempt of his au- 
thority, and appeared at the head of this famous council. My de- 
ſign does not allow me to enter much into the acts of it; and I muſt 
content myſelf with telling the reader, that this haughty prelate hav- 
ing formed a deſign to overturn the ancient government of the chriſ- 


tian church, . and to raiſe himſelf and his ſucceſſors to the ſtate of mo- 
narchy, changed the uſual form of profeſſions of obedience to the boly 


ſee from primates, into an oath of fidelity; like hat the kings and 
emperors impoſed on their feudatories and vaſſals. But the 2 
8 ; 5 3 | Fren 
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e whilſt he was denied the honour due to the holy 3 had nv iſ | 
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French, and German biſhops oppoſed the novelty.; a4 were treated 


by him accordingly, In hort kthe great number of thoſe biſh 0 N that 5 


excommunicated or depoſed by his ſole will and] pleaſure, a de 
2iz0NTUs calls the dictates of this pope and, the rivileges, of the bo 
e, filled all chriſtendom with furprize and horror: One would thi 
f indeed that this prelate had been raiſed by providence as a judgment 
Won the chriſtian church; in whom we find ſuch an original of ambition 
s the wofld had never heard of. But 1 muſt leave tas defig igns and 
the flame which it put the weſtern churches into, to obſerve the courſe 
thich they ſteered who had the care and government of the chureb of 
England. The intended uſu rpations of As holy father were : by. this 
ime become fo public that rg was impoſfible not 55 fee them; eſpeci- 
Aol king of Bnpland not to fee them, who underſtood his rights 
che meafure of 15 authority as well as any body 24 -and wanted 
Waitber * nor conduct to maintain them. fle was tho Ppy too in a 
ſet of biſhops, who thought the laws the meaſures. & t zeir obedience 
in civil IS at eaſt this was the caſe of the atchbi op,, „ Who 3 ape 
pears by a all his conduct to have been equally careful of the dig ity of 
the crown, and of the rights. and honour of the Engliſh ph, off 
the ſame time thetefore that the king atid ths biſhops ” agreed to carry 
fair to pope Gaz cory, they alfo concerted, 185 to Keep him at 
roper diſtance; and without permirting g hirn to eficroach* 1 u pon them, 
to make uſe of: their own power in ag and goverting all Seh. 
iſtical affairs within the kingdom. 1 Have, faid Uready Re it ſeems 
probable; that WII LIAu intended tot the beginning 5 His reign, to 
form the Engliſh-church-upon n'the model of that which he | had el 
in Normandy to his ſatisfaction. He hall fond that'a neral divi- 
fion of his 'domintons” into baronys and knights fees, 1 alcer- 
tained his force and revenues, but alſo ſecured the dependance of the 
dergy and the religious upon the crown; and he was determined R 
purſue the ſame mnethods in England. When this undertaking w 
begun here, is not certain; . it * not appear to have been finally 
{ttled till he had petfected the furvey of England; which was not 10 
the latter end of his He then red tlie nd, as well thoſe 
ef the clergy as the laity, to the common tenure of knights fees and ba- 
ronage. The bifhops/and abbots had by this eſtabliſhment -many perlo- 
nal ſervices charged upon them; "cloccatly to attend the great coun 
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o- WM 8 This ou eee, l it is 155 dah to i; Fre) give be gat. of 
ly fence to the clergy; who before had held their lands, if not in entire 
od i Foedom, yet at leaſt diſcharged from ſecular ſervices. An arbitrary 
w, I Power was a thing 'unknown m the ancient Engliſh govertiment ; and 


the clergy were diſtinguiſhed by a particular gentleneſs and exemption.” 
Vol. I. 2 2 2 But 
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But now under the conqueror, their lands were made ſubject to mili- 

ſervice; and they were not the only perſons that were uneaſy yg, 
der it. For as this change gave the crown a much greater tie on the 
perſons and eſtates of the clergy, ſo it lay croſs to the ſchemes of Gzz. 
cory which were quite the other way; and was therefore much x. 
ſented at Rome. The pope however being in no condition to ſhew his 


reſentment againſt the king, took this occaſion to mortify his firſt m. 
niſter and favourite archbiſhop Lanexanx. . He ſent him a letter ful 


of reproach, declaring * that tho the primate had been invited often ty 
Rome upon matters importing the chriſtian faith, yet it was evident, 
« that either out of pride or wilful negligence, he had Rill abuſed hi 

« patience ; that the fatigue of the journey. ought to be no excuſe 
« that he had not ſo much as pretended any impediment; allowed by 


ee the canons; and that if he did not come before the feaſt of All Sant 


ie next enſuing, but continued in his contempt, he would ſuſpend hin 


from his office.” An impotent and ill grounded rage, the reader 


muſt have obſerved, if it has any effect at all, for the — part ope: 


rates the wrong way; and ſerves 5 to leſſen, inſtead of reyenging th 


man who indulges it. This was who the caſe here with Gzzcoxy, 


For af the menaces of that prelate had any influence on the archbiſhop, 
it was ſuch only as abated 15 opinion 6 
ceived of him; and when he gave him an anſwer, it was to 


eſteem that he had before re. 


excuſe, his conduct, without flattering him with the hopes 
dience in time to come. The truth is, this pope had had alwa 8 ſuch il 
ſucceſs in his attempts an the king of England, as was enough to hr 


cooled any one but a man that was made up of fire and ambition. For 


whilſt his clergy behaved towards the ſee 1 Rome as tho they did not 
believe that the pope had power to depoſe biſhops tho abſent and wit 
out a ſynod, and indeed as tho they had never owned the patriarchal and 


much leſs the divine authority which * GoRV claimed; x king ſeemed 


as little ſenſible of his power 25 e and unmake princes ; and with- 
Rs 7 ule of his own, authority, where 
wiſdom or convenience made it neceſſary. As a proof of this ſteadinels 
having reaſon to ſuſpect the intrigues o Obo his brother-in-law, biſhop 
of Bayeaux in Normandy, whom he had made earl of Kent and given 
the greateſt places of truſt and profit, the king cauſed him to be ar- 
reſted as he was preparing to leave the kingdom. The year following 
GREGOR V out of his abundant goodneſs wrote to WILLIAM in his favour; 
and 'as haughtily as he treated the emperor and other princes, con 
deſcending to the meaneſt and moſt fulſome flattery of the king of Eng- 


land, requeſted Opo's releaſe. But fo little was this king and 1 5 coun- 
try PE Ab? then with the ſupremacy of the pope, or with the exem- 
ption of the clergy from the ſecular power, this requeſt was not grant- 
ed; the biſhop was continued fix years in priſon, and a few days only 
before the king. died he was —— to him him and related. 22 7 


F 
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partiality of WILLIAM for his countrymen began to decreaſe about the 
latter end of his reign, and his Engliſh ſubſects by their fidelity had 
gained his eſteem and favour, yet the people ſtill retained the envy and 
animoſity that a difference of country is very apt to produce. Whether 
It was that they were in reality worſe uſed, or leſs able to bear up 
gainſt the hardſhips they underwent, of all his Engliſh ſubjects the 
nonks complained moſt : and the miſunderſtanding between them and 
their Norman abbots ran. ſo very high, that there was a fort of war in 
the monaſtery of Glaſſenbury, in which three monks who had taken 
Wonctuary under the altar were killed by ſoldiers, and eighteen were 
Wounded, The abbot TyuzsTan a Norman monk, preferred by the 
iag's favour, was reſolved to ſhew himſelf a governor; and among 
cher acts of power attempted to throw out: the Gregorian office, and 
o introduce a new method of ſinging invented by a monk of Norman- 
y. His zeal in this innovation, and fome miſmanagements of the trea- 
ure, but above all Furt his being a · foreigner and uſing them a little 
oughly too upon that accounts, were the occaſions of this rupture, and 
e miſchief that enſued. The fame averſion and ill treatment on ac- 
ount of a different country, ſeems to be at the bottom of that quarrel, 
hich not long after happened at Canterbury; when all the power and 
addreſs of LAN TRA NK could not oblige the monks to receive WI DO a 
Norman for their abbot, nor ſcarce reſtrain them from violence, till by 
zxpclling ſome and impriſoning others they were at laſt forced to receive 
Much greater, and more laſting, and of more important conſequence 
o che church, was the controverſy began about this time by the monaſ- 
c order, to exempt themſelves from the au thority of their biſhops, or 
or enlarging their privileges, as they thought fit to call it. But if we 
look back and obſerve, how directly contrary to all the canons and 
ulages of the chriſtian church was this pretencę to an exemption from 
the authority of their biſhops, and what ill conſequences this diſpute 
drew alter it, we ſhall be very apt, I believe, to think unfavourably of 
this pretence of the religious. The vanity of the founders to procure 
avours for their monaſteries, the ambition of the monaſticks to affect 
a fort of independance, and the deſigns of the court of Rome in break- 
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ing ng the ancient government of the church, were evidently the cauſes 
ur; which gave beginning to this controverſy: but the indiſcreet zeal of 
on- the king in the privileges which he granted to Battle-abbey ſerved to ani- 
g- mate it, and to help forward the ill conſequences which in time it pro- 
un- duced in England. He was not content with building a monaſtery in 
m- dhe place where he had won the battle which gave him the crown, but 


ant- WW do fomething extraordinary, he exempted it from the juriſdiction 
only Hof the biſhop of the dioceſe, erected the abbey into a free Chapel,” and 
the Ihe Precincts of it to a ſort of palatinate „ wherkin- the abhoe-wap both 
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prince and biſhop and truſted with all'the ſecular as well as. eccleſiaſic! i 
power. Ihis is ſaid indeed to have been done with confent of the ne. 
tropolitan, and the biſhop of Chicheſter, and the adyice of his billon ; 
and barons but whoever ill look over the charter will ſee that it has f. 
air of à power which was under no reſtraint but the will of the prin, i 
But ſtrains. in the political, as well as the natural body, leave a wel. 
nes behind them commonly:which is remembered with forrovw, 
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Whilſt che king was thus making an ill precedent on the one kt, 
pope ALEXANDER on the other, in imitation of it, ordained the dot 
of Edmundſbury in Suffolk, and received the monaſtery into the Dro 
tection of the holy ſee, exempt from the juriſdiction” of the diocin 
The king indeed was too abſolute to beat with any contradiction, auf 
his exemption for the preſent paſſed unqueſtioned: but this was not th 
caſe: of the biſhops of Rome. For tho a plan was drawn, and pm 
trains were laid for their future grandeur, yet hitherto the biſhop of 
England governed themſelves by the canons, and thoſe had ſubjtd 
monaſteries to the authority of their dio fans. Notwithſtanding ther: 
fore the pretended privilege from tlie pope, the monaftery of Edmund. 
| bury was yiſited by the bifhop, who excommunicated ſuch of the cg) 
belonging to it as would not on his authority; and by this exerciſe d 
his juriſdiction, ſhe wed them plainly that he knew of no foreign autts 
rity ſufficient to exempt them from their proper ordinary. The pox 
immediately took fire; and with an inſolence peculiar to himſelf, wat 
to the archbiſhop to tell him, „that he wondered with what , fac he 
could ſuffer the biſhop of the dioceſe to contemn the authority de 
« Roman church; when he well knew that the biſhops of it had an a 
„ thority from 'Gop, without licence from the proper dioceſan to u- 
$<..dain- whom they would.“ But notwithſtanding the aſſurance 
with which his holineſs advanced this doctrine, he could not help di 
truſting his power in England; where he foreſaw that his menaces would 
ſignify no more than the decrees of his predeceſſor: therefore alter he 
had given this vent to his anger, he. betrayed the authority which he 
pretended ; to have | derived; from Gop, and ſtooped low | enough to en- 
treat and beg of LANTRARx, that he would recommend this affair to 
the king, and by his majeſty's commands put a ſtop to this contempt of 
the apoſtolic ſee. It feems. probable that the royal authority was inter- 
poſed, and thi: affair quicted for a time by the archbiſhop; but it broke 
out again afreſh, and gave a great deal of trouble to the ſucceding age 
ad, we ſhall ſee when we come to that part of the hiſtory. I ſhall there. 
fore leave it for the preſent to take notice of another particular which 
eontributed to make a breach in the diſcipline and government of the 
Engliſh church; and this was a pretence ſet on foot by the archbiſhop, 
that thoſe churches which belonged to the patronage of the ſee of Can 
terbury, were exempted from the juriſdiction of the biſhop in whole 15 
2 ory (ny | 2 | OC 
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oceſe they wid and ſubject only to the archbiſhop. This is ſaid to have 
been occaſioned by the hn e and exactions of the arehdeacon of 
Chicheſter; bu but however the 2 extended it further, and by a 
neral prohib ition ed e Ge under the : of the = 
of Canterbuity, not to appear e ynods of their ans; and | 82 
; cept in t the caſe of receiving chriſm jd the made chur in n 
ay to gyn the authority; 0 the. biſhop. of the dioceſe) in whic they 
were. He pretended. this to be an ancient; privilege of his ſee, but We 
find no. FIR in hiſto N warrant the claim; and it is more Ji 
hat he inade an example, than followed that of his Predeceſſors 5 Ja 
example wever was of of ill conſequence, For at whateyer time, the 
ſtabliſhing pec uliars or exempt juriſdictions took its riſe, it was à di- 
rect outrage to SE 4 uſage and the canons of the ancient church'; which 
ad always extended the power of the dioceſan as far as his diocole, But 
he pretence « of the apoſtolic right of biſhops to govern their own dio- 
ot was in a great r meaſure overthrown by ſuch exemptions; 2 8 

d che monaſtic order with ſuch arguments as the ſecular cler; new 

10t "wal how, to refuſe; and in time, by relaxing the order and break- 
9 the s of. t the church, occalioned a. e f deal * miſchief 1 
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But. — . ; all the h e IT EAT, by the Normanconq ah tes 
= PE eater, or which more deſeryes to be particularly. 1 recor ded, 
the canoe in the adminiſtration of the whole government, eccle- 
Fabel well civil. Ang yet, important as it. was to the people, 
und der da che BA ct is in itſelf” that ſuch ac there Was in the reign 
of Witttam the firſt, yet all the” accounts we have of it are uncertain 

and obſcure. There is indeed a law Rill remaining by which he ſepa- 
cal from the ; civil courts; but tho ſo great a Sade 
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di epends on this ion, which obably e beginning to the! courts 
ud of kings bench, Krchequer, and ene N or at leaſt, enlarged their 
r be N authority ere is not light enough to determine when this law was 
h he made. 915 {mg reader however: may form a judgment of. this parti- 
er- cular, and; of. the conſequences of: the alteration, it will be necellary to 


ptof Engliſh e Rig \ Whilſt the goſpel had its Influence. n the human 
nter- ming, and e of r was Tp Dy Po 


at 
1 as might. 
Sala power, it was the 15 
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- Know plainly by whom the courſe of ja 
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ilences' of the people; did from Ts firſt fettlenient of the 
ambfig the Bngkh, th che ecclefiaſtical and civil] power were ſo tuch on 
and'the fame, that their con ction appears as anclent as the ffi for. 
fteps we have of” the Engliſh domed But even the great lines q 
by government are ſtill 15 muck in the dark, and tie notions of men 
different on this article, that they are not agreed as to the 28 


in in Win the Legillarare fete Was . before 'the divffio of ts 


country into counties and hundreds b 7 oY Alrxkg. After that w 
ice was admtinifteted; and as 


the laity were generally . wr enk the Danes, the tut f 
law as well. as 5 ion, was in a great meaſure put into the Hand d 


the clergy; phe. whom the b. hops were the oracles to the king 


and the nobility, as the lower clergy were to the common pebple, ky 
for the bifhops, they were not only called to affift in the Fen councik 
of tate, but in the county courts, together with the earl in the our 
called the ſheriff turn, and in the hundred courts with the lords af t, 
by thetnſelves or by their deputies. There is no doubt, but in thoſe 
things which were, purely eccleſiaftical, and wherein the fundtions d 
the ckrgy were more immediately concerned, that the canons of the 
church were the eſtabliſhed rules by which the biſhops and archdecons 

roceeded i in theſe courts, and by which their cenſures were determined. 

ut in other affairs it is equally certaitr chat the petforis and eftates of the 
clergy were Tubjedt to thę common laws' of their country : and whethe 
it was the eccleflaſtical or civil judge, or which i more probable hot 
in conjunction, that determined of things of this nature, yet it i en. 
dent chat the 5 5 were liable to eee * the ao mu. 
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Theſe geen on che tate of Kath rm the NT 95 
vernment, not only remind us of the Condition of the Englifh churdi 
before the conqueſt, but alſo by accounting for the intereſt which 
the clergy had in the civil government, they may poffibly lead u 
into the meaning of the change which WILIA ren. For if 
we may gueſs at their affedtipns by the treatment” they had under li 

reign, the Engliſh clergy muſt have been uneaſy and diffatisfied : uf 
therefore the'preterite of a cation, atid a regard 2 the honour and d- 
cipline of the chufch, ſeems intended 6nly as a colour for —— Fo 
authority and taking thoſe truſts away which were not thought 
their hands. But upon whatever views he acted, it js u that in 


ſome part, I believe in the Hater end of his "the king enacted a 


law by which he commanded. biſhops and archdeacons not 5 hear ec- 
katie envi cauſes in the civil courts; that no cauſes relating to the 

cipline of the thurch ſhould be NUTT: fore a ſecular m ſtrate ; ad 

that every perſon who was anſrwerabſe to his 22 ch of 


the ons, fhould make his appearance at the Pack appointed by th 
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| what caſes 8 may be made — = to whom 1 
ſhould be carried, or by what meaſures they ought to be condutied. It 
W muſt be ſuppoſed, a that theſe particulars were left, to the anci- 
Wnt courſe, which before. this ſeparation were always in the bands. of 
the king But thole already mentioned wers not the only ee i 
eocleſiaſſical affairs produced. by this law; as from hence aroſe, 
ee the ſubdixiſions 3 
| ys. Theſe are ſpoken of by ſome hiſtorians as new. inſtitutions. in- 
r. * LAN RARE, who was followed in it by TroMas archbiſbop 
f Vork, — RimMigevs, biſhop, of Lincoln : whereas in the Saxon 
mes, tho we meet with the name of archdeacons, yet they had no- 
g to do in the dioceſe, ſays biſhop STiLLNGrLEBT,: but only at- 
ended che. biſhops at ordinations, and other public fexvices in the ca- 
+; There is great reaſon; to believe — chat this learned Pie 
way is. ian here: and if the reader compares the canons of Al- 
alex which impoſes a penalty upon the clergy who do not, obſerve the 
diretions of the archdeacons, with this law of WI LLIAM, which re- 
quires the biſhop and his archdeacon to hold no more pleas in the hun: 
ired or other ſecular courts, he will believe perhaps with me, that the 
uchdeacons had ſamething more than a muniſterial pqwer under the 
ax0n goretnment. Upon the whole it ſcems probable, that the ſepa- 
ation of the courts/and ſetting yp. the — made it neceſſary t 
e the forms and circumſtances. of eccleſiaſtical proceedings ; and 
0 — ſuch new officers as were proper to convene and cite the 
parties concerned to attend the proceſs, and to execute the ſentenge, 
he better likewiſe to ſuit, the — of church affairs ta thoſe of. the 
te, and make this yew eſtabliſhment to anſwer the diviſion of. the 
derte into counties and hundreds, the biſhops probably divided their 
puoceles at this time into archdeaconrys and rural deanrys ; taking their 
fficers into & ſhare of their juxiſdiction, and borrowing their titles 
om the diſtricts yhieh were aſſigned them. Hence it came that the 
rehdeapotie whoſe courts were,$o, anſwer: thale of the.county, h 
the © county ewe for their diſfric, and took their titles from the « 
vic in which they aGed: and that the names of the rural Gd — 
to be me er from. the hundreds, and were at firſt, and generally are 
dow, the: Beſides, the perſonal ſervices which the biſhops; as 
the kings baron, Mere obliged; to; -underithe Norman. goyernment, 
might make jt/heceflary $0 atlmit the archdeacons. and. rural deans into 
a ſhare of he eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. But whatever might give oe 
oecalion, it appears that the council, of Winghelter already 5 


quired the biſhops to conſtitute archdeacons: and whenever they ar 
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the tural deans were introduced, the reader muſt expect to hear but 
little of them, till the uſurpations of the popes gave a reputation ty 
the canon law, and brought every ching i into the conſiſtory, that eithe 


was in reality, or could n Me way N to 'be fir for the cog 
Zance'ot. the church. 08 en 92 
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Gon one IF the eee a moſt dreadful — Nig = has 
providence of Gop did ever afflict the chriſtian church. But whilſt 
he permitted errors of ſuch magnitude to be ptopagited, a'\ remedy for 
them in proportion was not wanting. Let GREOORVY advanee the ne- 
ceſſity of an infallible guide and a ſupreme judge in controverſies as long 
as he pleaſed, and let him aſſert as ſtrongly as he would that the Dre- 
oft. fuccefiorn of St. PETER could never err; yet he himſelf was fuch 
an inſtance of fallibility and of frailty, that his maxims were confuted 
by his own example. Had it pleaſed Gop to give us no other anti 
dote againſt the infallibility of the holy ſee, than the condudt of this 
man be who filled it, it would be enough methinks for every one; 
but thoſe who have an intereſt in the impoſture, and who will not fee 
it, to diſcover that it is an inſult upon common ſenſe; © Tho the fir 
and ambition of this haughty prelate made him bold and fearleſs, and 
would not ſuffer him to cool fo far as to ſee the wickedneſs of his max: 
ims nor the miſchiefs they muſt produce, and ſo excellently fitted him 
to broach the impoſture, yet URBAN the ſecond who came to the chai 
in three years after GzzGory's death, was much better fitted for the 
conduct of it. He was a man of more temper and addreſs than G- 
dert and had all the arts of diſſimulation: but tho he covered the 

oſture with more ſkill, yet his very ſoul was init 3 and his zeal and 
algeber were ſuitable to his principles! and the wicked purpoſes he was 
engaged in. Tho the pretenſion of the court of Rome was the moſt 
audacious affront that was ever offered to the authority of ' princes, and 
all the powers of Chriſtendom ſtood amazed at the confidence of that 
maxim which claimed the diſpoſal of their crowns, yet the king of 
England thought fit to look quietly on, and to keep - miſchief at a 
afanee; but © cd not ſuffer one biſhop to go to Rome, nor any legate 
at that time to come from the holy ſee! In this quiet 50 were 
the affairs of the Engliſh church, at the death of WII IIA MAH, who died 
in Normandy i in one thouſand and eighty ſeven," after reigning 45 king 
of England above one and twenty years. As ſoon as he found he wa 
near his end, he began to lool ſeriouſly back upon all the adions & 
his life, aud to view them in a different light from what he had ee 
done before. He ordered large ſums wb given to the poor t and to 
the churches: he ſet at liberty all the priſoners; and his 1 
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daily encreaſing which put his recovery out of all hopes, he ordered 
the principal officers to ſtand round his bed, and in ſpite of his weak- 
neſs he made a long diſcourſe, in which he dwelt much on the great 
reputation he had gained by his warlike actions. Nevertheleſs he could 
not ſorbear owning that he had unjuſtly uſurped the crown of England, 
and was guilty of all the blood that was ſpilled on that occaſion; for 
Which his hiſtorians tell us he expreſſed an hearty ſorrow. He added, 
chat as he durſt not bequeath a crown which of right belonged not to 
im, ſo he left it to Gop's diſpoſal ; but if he could have his wiſh, 
WW:...zMm his ſecond fon ſhould wear it after him. He wrote a v 
Worcſling letter upon that head to Lanyranx, which he ordered this ſon 
W.cforc his death to carry to him; imagining probably that he would 
Wncct with too ſtrong an oppoſition, if meaſures were not taken before 
band to gain the people's conſent. Having ſettled all his temporal af- 
Firs he cauſed himſelf to be removed to the village of Hermentrude 
here he ended his days in the ſixty farſt year of his age: and for a leſ- 
ſon of humility to kings and princes, and to ſhew the ſervile flattery 
nd deceit of courtiers, it ſhould be told, that all his principal officers 
abandoned him in his laſt moments, even before he expired, to make 
heir court to his ſons. 
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Thus died WILIIAM ſirnamed the conqueror, whoſe character 
he hiſtorians have drawn very differently, perhaps equally wide of 
the truth. Thoſe: who view him only in a political light as the con- 
aueror of a great kingdom, and who have regard to little elſe in a he- 
o beſides valour and abilities, have extolled him very highly, as equal 
to any, and ſuperior to moſt of the line of kings. Others again who 
look upon the conqueſt of this country as a manifeſt uſurpation, and 
who inſiſt not ſo much on his abilities in getting into the throne as on 
the unjuſt and arbitrary means he uſed to keep poſſeſſion of it, repre- 
ſent: him as a cruel and bloody tyrant. It is certain that he had a great 
mixture of good and bad qualities; and if he had not loſt all the im- 
preſſions of religion, yet religion gave way to all his views whether of 
intereſt or ambition. Perhaps the irregular way he took of coming 
into a throne which yet he had no title to, might make all his mea- 
ſures neceſſary; but if this juſtifies him as a wiſe and able prince, it 
in no ſort excuſes the groſs injuſtice and the cruelty which he exerciſed 
towards his ſubjects. We muſt allow him to have had wiſdom in fore- 
ſceing dangers, reſolution and activity in forming his deſigns, and: dili- 
gence and intrepidity in the execution of them. Theſe are parts of his 
character which his enemies will not deny him; and in the eſtimation 
ot the world theſe go a great way towards the reputation of ſolid 
glory in a prince. Without running the lengths of the church hiſtori- 
ans who have blackened his memory with the reproach of cruelty, op- 
preſſion, and ſacrilege, it is plain from the facts that have been related, 
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that tho he cauſed juſtice to be adminiſtered between man and man, where 
his intereſt or partiality did not interfere, yet his inſatiable avarice and th, 
means he uſed for his ſecurity, made him guilty of more acts of tyran- 
ny, without any regard to right or juſtice, to the laws of Gop or man, 
than were ever ſeen before in any Engliſh monarch. The affairs of hö 
family were perfectly well regulated; but the expences of his court bo 
no ſort of proportion to the greatneſs of his ſtation, nor to the immer 
riches which his rapaciouſneſs had ſcraped together. His greateſt, and 
almoſt ſole diverſion after he was ſeated on the throne of England, w 
hunting; for which he deſolated Hampſhire, and diſpeopled the coup. 
try for above thirty miles in compaſs; demoliſhing the churches ay 
houſes, without any recompence to the owners, to make a foreſt fx 
the habitation of wild beaſts. He had no averſion to magnificence, 
and upon ſolemn occaſions took a pleaſure to appear in all his grandeur, 
There are hiſtorians who diſplay this prince's clemency, from his cn. 
tenting himſelf to puniſh the Engliſh malecontents by the confiſcation 
of their eſtates. This is true indeed with regard to men of the fit 
rank, but it is not ſo with regard to the common people. Great num- 
bers of theſe were ſometimes put to death, the eyes of others were put 
out, and the hands and feet of many were cut oft, and others confined 
all their lives in priſon for very ſmall crimes againſt him. Had his 
title to the crown been legal, and had it fell quietly upon his head 
without any conqueſt, Witiiam the firſt would probably have made 
a ſplendid figure in the Engliſh hiſtory, as a prince of great endow- 
ments, and much beloved by his people: But his ſeizing the throne 
without any right to it, and thro the violent means of blood and con- 
queſt, made his ſubjects uneaſy under his yoke ; this diſaffection of the 
Engliſh joined to his avarice which was his ruling paſſion, made hi 
yoke ſtill more galling; that in return encreaſed the hatred of the 
people; and their hatred begot a partiality for his Norman ſubjedts, 
and ſtrengthened their mutual diſcontent. No wonder therefore that 
his whole reign was a continued ſcene of jealouſy, oppreſſion, and in- 
Juſtice on the part of the king ; and of tears, revolts, and oppoſition 
on the part of the people. Upon the whole I think it may be faid of 
this prince, that with great abilities to make his ſubjects happy and [us 
kingdom proſperous, he was fo- unfortunately circumſtanced with re- 

to England, that all his good qualities were in a great meaſure 
obſcured, and his ill ones made worſe a great deal than they naturally 
were: in ſhort, he was more wiſe than good, more good than wicked, 
and more ſucceſsful than either, 0 | 


»WiLLia the ſecond ſom of the conqueror, firnamed Rurus, whill 
his father was taken up with the thoughts of dying, haſtened away to 
England to concert the meaſures neceſſary to ſecure himſelf the crown. 
The archbiſhop who was both eſteemed and beloyed by the Engliſh p 
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well as the Normans, made uſe of all his credit in favour of the young 
prince, according to the defire of the king his maſter. © His endeavours 
were ſo ſucceſsful, that tho WIIIIAM the firſt died but the ninth, his 
ſon was crowned the twenty ſeventh of September, and receiving the 
homage of his biſhops and nobility, without any oppoſition, was uni- 
verſally acknowledged as king of England. But generally ſpeaking all 
revolutions are better in — idea than in the effect and practice: for 
whilſt nations are in a ferment, and things only diſpoſing to an altera- 
tion, men are at liberty to put a price upon their own merit and ſer- 
ice, and their expectations are ſeldom bounded with any leſs views 
ban ſelf.- love and ſelf-conceit preſent them with. The expectations 
f ambitious and intriguing men, are therefore commonly too great to 
e fatisfied by any government; and ſometimes lie ſo croſs to one ano- 
Wher, that they who can agree in ſetting forward confuſion, muſt of 
Peceſſity break whenever things come to be ſettled : and whilſt ſome 
en are thus led into changes which diſappoint them, and fit them 
dnly to promote and concert further changes, caution and fears keep 
tthers quiet. Hence nations ſometimes run mad with factions, as com- 
danies do with liquor, whilſt they are but few perhaps who love it; 
ind great revolutions are brought about when but few are hearty in 
em. Whether this was the caſe at the death of the conqueror one 
annot ſay; but thus much is certain, that before the end of the firſt 
ear the men who ran with the moſt zeal into the intereſt of WILLIAM 
Rurus did all they could to dethrone him; and the defection was lo 
eneral tat he was 59 nigh finking under it. 


Had it not b for the Fr which ba archbiſhop of CanTER- 
on had with the people, and that the new king affected to be guided 
dy his councils in every thing, there were — enough ready both 
umong the Engliſh and Norman nobility, who were very much diſ- 
let's to eſpouſe the cauſe of his elder brother. But the archbiſhop 
ook care, that according to the will of the late king, the cathedrals 
ind monaſteries ſhould have the legacies in money, croſſes, and candle- 
cks, which he had left them; the pariſh churches had five ſhillings 
apicce, and the poor of every county an hundred pound. The reſt of 
be treaſure which his father had left, the new king diſtributed very 
profuſely ; and making fair pi to remit the ſeverity of the foreſt 
laws, and allow thoſe liberties! in hunting which had been denied in 
he laſt reign, he ſecured. his intereſt among the Engliſh: The arch- 
biſhop, who as I have ſaid, was very well by them, uſed all 
his credit to induce the people to ſtand by WII IIA ug and by his 
intereſt and ſollicitation he brought back to their duty ſuch as had 
revolted in favour of Rok RT and perſuaded the reſt to continue 
firm. The two firſt years of the-king's reign were taken up in 
"g the factions of the Normans i in his brother's intereſt, and in Ry 
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his affairs in ſuch a condition as might give him grounds to flat, 
himſelf with the hopes of a laſting peace. The Engliſh who had 4. 
ſiſted him in cruſhing the rebels, and who expected a reward in pr. 

rtion to their ſervices, were ſoon convinced that they had flatterei 
themſelves with a vain expectation. Whilſt the king could not cary 
his point, nor fit eaſy on the throne without their aſſiſtance, he careſſe 
them highly, and made great promiſes of his favour : but as fg 
as he had put an end to the inſurrections and reſtored peace and quiet, 
the promiſes were forgotten; and they were even oppreſſed with in- 
poſitions which had leſs moderation in them than thoſe of the king jj 
father. When LANFRANK ſaw the violence of theſe proceedings, ſo 
contrary to the king's promiſes, and to the aſſurances of favour which 
he had given himſelf to the Engliſh, he admoniſhed him of his falſhood 
and ingratitude. But in whatſoever terms of gentleneſs and reſped 
this honeſt prelate might make his remonſtrance, the king was er. 
tremely offended; and in an angry tone, and with an oath aſked him, 
whether he thought it poſſible for a king to keep all his promiſes? 
From that time the archbiſhop had none of the king's confidence, nor 
even a pleaſant look from him; and finding what ſort of a king he had 
engaged his honour for among the people, it ſate ſo heavy upon hi 
mind, that he died quickly after, univerſally lamented by both parties, 


There is not enough ſaid of Lanerank in this hiſtory, for the reade 

to form an idea of him equal to his deſert, and it could not be {ai 
without digreſſing too much from the deſign of it; as the greateſt and 
moſt ſhining parts of this prelate's conduct, were in the wiſe and good 
adminiſtration of affairs as a miniſter of ſtate. His character with re- 
ſpect to learning was very conſiderable for the age he lived in; and 
tho he went into the doctrine of the real preſence in the ſacrament, al 
was the means of introducing it into the Engliſh church, yet in ohe 
points he appears to be a very able writer. His ſtyle and manner d 
writing was neither figurative nor florid, but plain and expreſive; 
and his reaſonings commonly cloſe and well arranged. He was tho. 
rowly acquainted with all the ancient: latin fathers, and the canons of 
the church; and in that age there were not many who wrote with 
much accuracy and ſo good a judgment. He was a great benefact! 
to the ſee of Canterbury, and pleading his own cauſe before the king 

and nobility which was three days in hearing, he recovered from the 
king's brother five and twenty manors, with all the cuſtoms, ſerrice 
and privileges which uſually belonged to the eſtates of the ſee. He 
built two churches and two hoſpitals in Canterbury; beſides rebuilding 
the cathedral from the foundation, which had been burnt by the Danes 

and erected ſeveral more in the manors belonging to the archbiſhop® 

He was a man of buſineſs as well as learning; and whilſt the conqu®"i: 
entruſted him with the principal direction of his affairs in his abe, 
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he gave ſuch proofs of his great capacity and conduct as a ſtateſman, 
which made him always confided in by that king, and univerſally be- 
loved by all the peo ple. At the fame time that he maintained the au- 
thority of his ſee, and the rights and independance of the Engliſh 
church, againſt the encroachments and pretended power of the court of 
Rome, he condeſcended with the greateſt humility to hear the com- 
plaints of the widows and orphans, was very induſtrious that they ſhould 
not ſuffer from the diſadvantages of their condition, and extremely cha- 
ritable to the poor. In ſhort, if we take the whole of this prelate's 
character, for his learning, abilities, greatneſs of mind, and goodneſs 
of heart, it may be faid perhaps of LAN TRA NE with great juſtice, that 
he was one of the beſt men that had been promoted to the ſee of Can- 
terbury, ever ſince the converſion of the Engliſh to Chriſtianity. 


It is no wonder that the preſence and advice of ſuch a prelate, to 
whom he likewiſe owed his crown, ſhould be ſome reſtraint upon the 
king, and. keep him from thoſe violences to which he was naturally too 
much inclined. This reſtraint therefore being removed, and the good 
archbiſhop laid in his grave, he gave himſelf up to his own inclinati- 
ons, broke all the promiſes he had made to eaſe his people, and ran 
into a thouſand extravagant and illegal meaſures. Amongſt others he 
ſeized upon the vacant benefices in the church; and not content with 
the firſt fruits, he appropriated the whole profits to himſelf for ſeveral 
years together. After he had carried off every thing that was con- 
ertable into money, he fold them fo pillaged to thoſe who bid higheſt 
ithout troubling himſelf about their merit or capacity. As ſoon as 
the archbiſhop was dead, the king ſeized upon the temporalities of the 
ſee of Canterbury, and kept them four years in his hands. He did the 
ame with the ſee of Lincoln, and ſeemed never to have had a thou ght 
of filling up the vacancies; till a very dangerous illneſs which he had 
t Glouceſter, brought him to another and a better mind. His reco- 
very being deſpaired of by himſelf and thoſe about him, a view of the 
other world made ſuch an impreſſion on his wicked heart, that he pro- 
miſed his nobility to reform himſelf and his adminiſtration. As a proof 
pf his repentance, and to commute, I ſuppoſe, for his injury to the 
hurch, he gave ſeveral lands to religious houſes : he filled the ſee of 
Canterbury with Ans8z.M a Norman abbot, and that of Lincoln with 
RopexT BToꝝ r his chancellour : but after all he gave ſuch evident 
marks of his inſincerity, as will juſtify our believing that he was not 
actuated by any principle, and that there is but little truth in that re- 
Pentance of which a fear of death is the only cauſe. For no ſooner: did 
the king recover from his dangerous illneſs, but he returned to the fame 
inclination of getting money, and repented now more ſincerely of his 
repentance, than he had before done of his guilt. He not only re- 
med, or to ſpeak more properly, never performed what he had pro- 
Vor. I. 4 C nmiſſed 


late biſhop of Lincoln, had finiſhed his cathedral ſo little a time befor 


and fo would not permit Rimic1us to conſecrate a cathedral which he 


| he thought that he ſhould get no more from them, yet all thok fears 


have the baſe actions of a king fo artfully covered, that if all our hiſto- 
this prince's character, one would be apt to think that he was not guilt) 
EM 
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miſed to the religious houſes, but he applied himſelf to regain the d. 


portunities of getting money, which he had oft by delivering up the 
vacant biſhopricks. AnszzM, who came into the ſee of Canterhy 

with great reluctance, had ſeiſin given him of all the temporalities 15 
longing to it in the time of his predeceſſor, and had done homage 0 
the king, and was conſecrated: but the new biſhop of Lincoln was cb. 
liged to diſpute his paſſage to the chair before he was allowed to ſit i 
it. The king had now an opportunity to ſhew, that he had not hongy; 
enough to give fairly the vacant biſhopricks, which he had no right 
however to keep; and he did not fail to lay hold of it. Riems the 


his death, that it was not conſecrated. The archbiſhop of Yogx had 
ſet up a pretence, that Lincoln and Lindſey were within his diocſ; 


himſelf had built. On the ſame pretence he ſent to AnsELM to forbid 
the conſecration of the elected biſhop of Lincoln : and the king hoping 
to get ſomething by it, ran eagerly into the controverſy, and eſpouſed 
the pretenſions of the archbiſhop of Yogx ; which put off the conſe. po 
cration of the cathedral and of the biſhop. The truth of the matter 
is, the vices and prodigality of this prince were ſuch, as that they could Ning 
not be ſupported by the common methods of law and juſtice ; and ray 
was always under a neceſſity of inventing new ways and means of raiſing b 
money. Tho he ſeemed willing therefore to fill the ſees of Canterbury i. 
and Lincoln, when the fears of dying had got poſſeſſion of him, and iP" * 


being over, and his neceſſities for money preſſing him hard, he reſolved he 
to bring the biſhops to a reckoning, and to begin with the biſhop of i bb 
Linco.n. With this view he undertook to compromiſe the diſpute ¶Necu 
between him and the archbiſhop of Yorx ; and having obliged the for- ron 
mer to pay him two thouſand pounds, the matter was ſoon brought to 
an iſſue, This money doubtleſs was the motive for his engaging in the Ne u 
diſpute, and the money certainly put an end to it; but in drawing up e 
this compromiſe the king was artful enough to hide the ſprings by which Wi ch] 
he had moved, and to leave only the bright fide of his conduct open to nt. 
poſterity. In an inſtrument therefore atteſted by himſelf, and the two t 
archbiſhops, and three others, he ſets forth, that being moved by the nd 
example of the eternal charity, out of compaſſion to the divided Eng- 
liſh church, and to quiet the pretenſions of the archbiſhop of Yor, 
he had given him and his ſucceſſors the church of St. Peter's in York, 
an abbey in Soleby, and the church of St. Oſwald in Glonceſter, to 
be enjoyed by them for ever. Here the reader will obſerve, that we 


rians were not unanimous, and the matter of fact was not anſwerable to 


and that the writers of his ſtory had done him wrong. 4 
| | As 
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As the biſhop of Lincoln's money had thus reconciled him to the 
king, and procured his conſecration, ſo the zeal and ſtiffneſs of AxsEIM 
rather encreaſed than ſoftened his diſpleaſure, The king was deter- 
mined about this time, on attacking his brother in his own dominions3 
and being in diſtreſs as uſual to raiſe the money for the expedition, the 
archbiſhop would have made him a preſent of five hundred pounds. 
But this being much below the expectations which the king had 
raiſed, and his courtiers had thought reaſonable, the preſent was 
not accepted. The archbiſhop being ſurprized at this temper of the 
court, went to the king and entreated him to receive his money; ex- 
poſtulating with him on the unreaſonableneſs of expecting more. He 
old him that if he was allowed the privilege of his ſtation, his perſon 
and all that belonged to him would be at his majeſty's ſervice: but if 
he was treated like a ſlave, he ſhould be obliged to ſtand off and keep 
s fortune to himſelf. This declaration, it is not improbable, was a 
irtle too frank and lively, eſpecially as the king expected a thouſand 
pounds: he therefore bid the primate, take his money, and be gone: 
The archbiſhop not being in a condition to part with more, or not be- 
ing inclined to do ſo at that time, after a ſecond offer left the king and 
nave the money away to the poor. The year after this, the king being 
bout to depart for Normandy, the archbiſhop waited upon him; and 
lying before him the general diſſolution of manners and the diſorders 
ff the times, deſired leave that he might cenvene a national ſynod, 
which had been intermitted for many years to the great diſadvantage of 
he church. He moved alſo that the monaſteries might be provided with 
abbots, and the revenues ſpent upon the religious, and not applied to 
cular and foreign uſes ; ſuggeſting that tho his majeſty was the pa- 
on of the abbies, yet his prerogative did not make him their proprie- 
or. The king was exaſperated at this -diſcourſe, and told him that 
he would call a council when he himſelf thought, fit ; but that his pre- 
deceſſor durſt not take theſe freedoms with the king his father. The 
archbiſhop being willing to put himſelf in a condition to act with ad- 
Vantage in his ſtation, and perceiving that if the king's diſpleaſure was 
not removed, he was not likely to do any good, deſired the biſhops 
and the nobility to reconcile him to the king. They told him, that as 
they knew his temper and neceſſities, there was no other way to bring 
it about, but by his making a preſent of five hundred pounds, and a 
promiſe of as much more, as ſoon as he could raiſe it among his tenants. 

to But Anz pretended that his tenants had been ſo harraſſed ſince the 
we death of his predeceſſor, that he could not diſtreſs them further, and 
to- the money which he had offered the year before he had given away to 
the poor; that he owed allegiance to the king and ſhould be tender of 
lis honour, which he could not be if he brought an ill report up- 
on his juſtice; by offering to buy his friendſhip with 4 little yy 
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Upon this he withdrew from court, and the king failed to N ormangy 
which put an end to the diſpute : but he no ſooner. returned than it Ky 
again renewed, laſted a great while, and drew conſequences after i 
of no ſmall importance. The whole of this quarrel, the reader wil 
eaſily believe, could not ariſe from the want of temper and addreſs, tho 
there was ſomething of this on both fades ; nor from the primate's reſil. 
ing the king a thouſand pounds, tho this was an article in the diſpute, 
we mult therefore look a little further for the true grounds of this di. 
ference between the king and ANsELM. ie 


The church of Rome at this time was embroiled in factions; where 
CLEMENT and URBAN were ſtrugling for the chair, and with equ 
inveteracy denouncing ſchiſm againſt each other. The cenſures d 
the church were uſed by each of them to the advantage of hy 
own fide of the queſtion; both agreeing in that only of which both 
ſhould have been aſhamed. Whilſt the primate was abbot of Bec he 
had acknowledged the title of pope URBAN, advanced by the court 
of Rome, and the Hildebrandine faction; but the king and the 
Engliſh church were yet in ſuſpence, deliberating where to fix their 
choice to the moſt advantage, and without any great diſpoſition to ac- 
knowlege either. But whilſt WILLIAM and his ſubjects moved thay 
ſlowly, the zeal of AxsELM was fierce and rapid, and incapable d 
any delay. The king was therefore no ſooner returned from Norman- 
dy, than the archbiſhop applied for leave to go to Rome for his pal 
from the hands of URBAN. The king being out of humour with him 
before, was much diſguſted at his pretending to decide the popedom 
for the church of England: He told AxsETM that he had not acknoy- 
ledged URBAN to be pope; that it was a law of his father's which he 
would adhere to, not to ſuffer his ſubjects to declare any perſon to be 
pope without his approbation ; and that if any one did preſume to in 
vade this part of his prerogative, he ſhould look upon it as an attempt 

ainſt his crown. But this argument had no force with Ansz1. He 
| pretended that the king had no right to judge in eccleſiaſtical aftais; 
but both the king and the Engliſh nation had certainly as much right 
to judge for themſelves as the archbiſhop had to judge for them. For 
in the conſequence of that act of taking the pall from URBAN, he de- 
termined the choice of the whole church of England, and put it in the 
power of his ſucceſſors in all following caſes to deprive the Engliſh na- 
tion of this power. The conduct of this prelate has however been mag- 
nified by ſome, as the higheſt inſtance of fortitude and generous zeal: 
and this opinion it is to be ſuppoſed, ſo poſſeſſed that archbiſhop him- 
ſelf, that in his anſwer to the king he told him, „ whilſt he had been 
« abbot of Bec he had owned Urzan as pope, nor would he any Wa 
«© depart from the obedience which he owed him; and if that obedien® 
« was inconſiſtent with what he owed his majeſty, he would * 
| [ ce leave 
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« jeave England than for an hour deny his obedience; to St. PER 
« and his vicar. He deſired therefore that it might be referred to 
the great cuneil of the kingdom. Surprizing, and unheard of as this 
doctrine was beſope in England, and as exceedingly as the king was pro- 
voked at it, yet he gratifed the archbiſhop in ki requeſt, ; hoping no 
doubt to get rid of him by, that means; and called his great council to- 
gether at Rockingham in the year one thouſand ninety-fye, Here Adr 
51M opened his cauſe ; and agoording to the practice of miſtaken zea- 
Jos, made it wholly: the cauſe of Geb. He yas willing he (ud to giv 
to Cxsan the things which were Cz5ax's,,but he muſt hkewiſe obſerve 
the other part of the precept, and give to Gon, the things which were 
Gob's. But how, did this prove that CL.amenT was not to be owned 
as pope, or that there was any neceſſity of owning Uzzan, and obeying 
him contrary to the law of England of which he was now a ſubject ? 
In truth it proved nothing, but that the bigotry and heat of Ansz:M 
had left no room for wiſdom and ſober thoughts. The iſſue of this 
aſſembly was ſuch as might be expected; the nobility and the biſhops, | 
the biſhop of Roch] TER excepted,” remained ſteady on the fide of the 
king and the laws; and with one conſent adviſed the primate to ſub- 
mit to the king and aſł his pardon. They were fo far from being ſen- 
lible of the weight. of his grace s arguments, that they acted like men 
under conyietions of another nature: ſome of the biſhops of his province 
vithdrew their obedience, and renounced him for their metropolitan ; 
but in what. related to Un BAN, they with one conſent; diſowned him. 
The king, preſſed hard to carry. the matter further, to bring him to his 
wal, and to depoſe him in the council. But this they declared they 
auld not do; becauſe according to the principles of that age, the arch- 
biſhop n be tried by nobody but che pope, or his 
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s of all criliup princes, The king of England, who had ſeen 
ets which) the intrigues of the court of Rome had brought on 
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king, who bad not the foreſight t of his father, and 8. "v 


lion, but if pofiible to Hd" his bands of fuck" dangetous enemy, 
and to Engage the fee of Rome tb at 4h * his deprivation. 0 
this putpoſe he Tent two of his Gtr Chap Means thither "Ptivate teh 
to obtain a ,pall for CHER "to promiſe far in ci 
they would *gratify Tim in this Bu Tulneſs, "thi urch of "Englani 
Thould' acknowlege the right” of Urs AN to the papacy.” This a0. 
Enowledgment Was a iin of fuck 3 at the court d 
Rome, and fo paſſionately” deſired; * that the king 8 embaſſadurs were 
allafed their maſter {60H} be 8df4,” and 4 Pell as he” had: re 
queſted (Heuld be fent for him to dfpofe at pleaſtire; © Inconſequeae 
of this "agreement, a legate was ſent into England with a pall; wb 
acted in ſuch 4 manner upon His arrival, as might well deceive the ki 
into a belief, that the fee of Rome was ſincere in the promiſes which 
he had received by his own embaffadors. He paſſed through Canter. 
bury without ſeeing Aus zu; and to make che king conclude that the 
pope would affiſt in his Heprivation, he dropped not one word in 
his favour,” made no offer to take u the 1 4 7 then off foot, oth 
remove the hardſhips from the arch thop and to ſettle” ug ar bi ſla- 
tion. The legate's filence on this point was not more firtprizin to 
many people than it was agtecable tothe king, who concluded he 

a full 8 or to come up to his purpoſe; eſpecially as he Had aſfored 
his majeſty, that the rigs he claimed ſhould be onfirm im 
12 i he would cauſe Un BAN to be acknov ) 
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for his li 


ſtranger to the artifices of the Rottlan court, {+ { 
eatffforted with his own dextrous haha ment, t, and thinkitlg Fim 
that an acknowledgment of the pope in his dorhinions thou prece 
ſich an act of his power as dep ling the metropolitan, ' without any f. 
curity from the legate or poſſefling Rimmſelf 850 all, cauſed Uran 
to be publicly owned as pope. When this was dofie he applied himſef 
to the legate to perform his part in AxsxELM's deprivation; promiſing 
cat preſent to himſelf,” and an annual pengöt9 t the fer df Rome, 
if . would undertake it. But nothing was fürthet from their deſign; 
and the king was ſoon Tenfible,” that the ſincetity öf che legate was al 
of à piece with that of the court Which ſent him“ In ſhort he found 
himſelf over- reached; and'thar be bad gained nothing by owning Us: 
Bax, but the Ri GedtiOh of continuing ANSELM in his tation, ant 
that the pall which was intended anotfler way hould be beſtowed upon 
bim. N was too late to g back; ard therefore to put n 
on the matter and to prevent his honour' from Being inſulted, fie turned 
his addreſs another way, and attemptedd to oblige the prelate whom be 
Knew not how to humble. To this purpoſe he was pitted. 10. to — 
-oh the king ar Windsor, who 5 je practotiſly ; and ſome of t 
'bilkibþs adyifed him to ay his majeſty the reſpe pert « of taki 
AS Hands Which was. _—_ Uipolt hin to hg 
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and hx him ſtill. faſter in his good e | 
wy wight hide the foglith duc of the king fro 
at 4 diffance; and make 3 oa which he raw 
* enter. But as poar, anevalion, ancd 48 fin 

as this Was, ye Ane © une eſt of | e Ki 
enough to obtain eee Was as inflexible 5 
other poigts; add che legate delivered the, pall with ſo ante 
Hlemnity⸗ as plainly ſhewed that whatever promiſes had ee the 
court of Rome was tbo ſenſihle of. the archbiſhop's zeal and abilities to 
do it ſcrvige; | to; entertain a thought of —— or diſobliging him. 
% was-glated,: ſo the king and Ius friends, were ere unh 
mortifgd with che iſſue of this affair; but however. thare was a ſeeming 
n 2 ee Les and, che primate SEM» 
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Wy : his delires ax rſt had ſome degree. af modeſty, and good 
at they were/ now. hold and inſolent; with a.turn-much bet- 
es, and inſults of a foreign prince, than to the 
applictions of. + ſubject andia-churchman. ., At, the,next.meqting of 
the Feat cauncil in Qctober;fallowing,. the,requeſt; was again renewed ; 
aro ſpeit with eee king was e and pldb by 
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the archbiſhop „that he had no authority to deny . and "that the 

law was ſinfu 110 itſelf which deprived him of the liberty of 0 
Rome. The pretence of this journey was the good of his fol, a0 
the intereſt of chriſtianity and when ſome of the great men at'coun 


reminded him of the oath he had taken at his recoeihiation with the 


king, to obſerve the laws atid cuſtoms of England, which forbad a wy 


man to leave the kingdom without the king s conſent, he told then) 
« it-was true, that he had promiſed to obſerve tlie laws of Englang 
« but that he meant ſuch as were confiſtent- with Juſtice and the lay 
< of God : but for that law which forbids me to go to Rome for tha 
% good of my foul, —— for the ac * Agel er ee 

2 18 it is c ce, and ought to be y every ſer 
00 vink'sf Gov.” 2 r. caſe he cbuld not have e 


king to go to Rau, he told them very Plainly t chat be would gu vi 


* 
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0 Ihe arehblihs being his Geternihecl and the king ſecing tid tther 
way to preſerve his authority, comvinanded him to ſeave Eugland in 
eleven days, but to take nothing away with' him which was the proper) 
of the crown. Anz, piqued at "this order, ſaid that the Ring mipht 
poffibly call His koufhold gde -and apparet the pr operty of the crown; 
but that rather thlan be deprived of the-liberty of göing to Rote * 
would go nalted ant on foot. © Accordingly leaving "He Rk he pit 
himſelf on his Journey, and taking Canterbury in m u way he feceiyel 
the habit of a pilgrim from the altar of his cathedral; 2518 with tl 
wildeſt and moſt obſtinate bi that ever poſſeſſed the head of mat, 
ſet fail for Flanders. "Theſe, the reader will rg were the firſt in 


ſults of the kind that ever a king of England received from a church. 
man that was his ſybject ; tho it was not the firſt time, I believe, thi 


conſcience was pretended as an excuſe for ſucli a not6rivus infraction d 


the public laws. When LAN PR ANMx his predeceſſor was invited to Rome, 
and ney furgmoned once and again with many threats if he refuſed, he 
thought it his duty to obey the law, and knew of no obligation from 


Go or religion to make 271 chers K 1 violation of it. But . 


it is plain, had neither the Head nor the heart of his pred 
laws which had been made the meaſures of * nar in re 
ilar; loft all their authority under Ars zLM and changed their tue. 
However if this matineſs and infatuation had Nan, one 6d in 


charity have placed it to the acoount f human anldiche 80d 
quakties of t Prelate ſhould have attoned wit me 2 this books 


accountable” bigotry. But'theſe alas Were only the beg 
row; and thefirſt exertion of thoſe pepe which It A0 ke Jenn 
created 2 a great deal of miſchief and confuſion over the whole chriſtian 
world. © The archbiſhop having quitted England in this FAANGY the 
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any diſturbance. But that which Ansz1 contended for at home, arid 
ahich in truth was nothing leſs than to be above the authority of the 
king and the law, began by this time to be called abroad, a branch of 
= night and liberties of bs church: and to give the reader d tal idea 
of the nature and importance of thoſe diſputes, which gave 15 much 
trouble to the king and the Engliſh church, it will be neceſſary that T 
ſhould follow AxsELM to the court of Rome, and obſerve his whole 
conduct there. When he was arrived as far as Lyons, he halted ; 
and ſent a meſſenger with a letter to pope Ursan, as well to 
repreſent the hardſhips which were put upon him, as to magnify his 
W and his ſu erings under them: not omitting, we may be ſure, 
to let his holineſs know, 4 his zeal for the papacy was the only rea- 
fon of his exile, The meſſenger being returned with a favourable an- 
ſwer to the archbiſhop, he continued his journey; and arriving at Rome 
was received by pope Urzan with all the marks of confidence and ho- 
nour. In a public ſpeech which his holineſs made upon that occaſion, 
the Engliſh primate was complimented with the title of apoſtle and pa- 
triarch of another world : his learning, his faith, and his humility, an 
what weighed more at. Rome than all the great cardinal virtues, his 
ſteady ind immoveable zeal for the holy ſee, were ſet out with all the 
advantages which the authority and eloquence of ſo great an orator 
could give them. Nor was it a mere title of apoſtle or patriarch which 
he was cajolled with. For he was not only received and entertained in 
the palace of the Lateran, but at Uzzan's command, he took upon 
him the ſtate and; grandeur of a pope as well as the title ; and notwith- 
ſanding the encomium on his great humility, he was actually paid the 
honors which the pope only pretended to, and permitted the Engliſh to 
kiſs his feet. In ſhort, as tho no returns were great enough to a ſuf- 
ferer for the holy ſee, the pope diſpatched his agents with letters to 
England, 25 uading and commanding the king to reſtore Ansz1M, 
and even threatening his majeſty, if he diſobeyed, that he ſhould know 
what it was to provoke the holy chair. However, the fire of this re- 
ſentment had little or no effect in England. WILLIAM refuſed abſo- 
lutely to receive the letters of Ars ELM, and was brought not without 
difficulty to receive thoſe of URBAN. As ſoon as he underſtood that 
the meſſen ger who brought them was the archbiſhop's s ſervant, he ſwore 
by St. Luxs's face, which was his uſual oath, that unleſs he immedi- 
ately left the kingdom, his embaſly ſhould not ſcreen him, but he 
would cauſe his eyes to be plucked out: and when he ſent an anſwer 
by a meſſenger of his own, he did not attempt to ſoften { or excule his 
conduct to the archbiſhop, but juſtified and avouched. it. The king's 8 
reſentment operated at Rome, as UxsAN's had done in England. Before 
the concluſion of the year, the pope called a council, in Which this af- 
was taken into conſideration; and where the Jari merit and ho- 
eſs of ANSELM were again the ſubject of Unzan's, . uence, The 
Vol. * | . hy reader 


line 
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reader will ſcarcely wonder to find the Engliſh primate had a place and 
vote in this aſſembly; but he may wonder perhaps to hear, that with 
AnszLM's concurrence the king of England was in this council declared 
worthy of excommunication. It is faid indeed in the archbiſhop', fl. 

vour, that tho he concurred with the judgment of the council, yet he 
deſired that the ſentence might not be pronounced againſt the king: bit 
yet on the other hand, the ſhare he had in this determination, and the 
friendſhip he entered into with the Hildebrandine faction, were ground 
enough to juſtify the king who had law and juſtice and immemorial cy/. 
tom on his ſide, in endeavouring to keep a ſubject at home, whoſe hy. 
fineſs abroad was to conſpire againſt him. But as it was again decree 
in this council, that all laymen who ſhould prefume to give inveſtityrg, 
and all eccleſiaſticks who ſhould receive them, or conſecrate ſuch x did, 
were excommunicated, fo this will uncover the ſprings by which thi 
controverſy was ſet into motion, and make it plain that it was not the 
Journey of ANSELM, nor the king's endeavouring to prevent it, which 
were the great and real reaſons of this diſpute. 


R a a... . 
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To whatever length the council at Rome might think fit to carry this 
affair of forbidding princes to give inveſtitures and. govern the clergy, 
the world had not yet learnt to dread the thunders of the papacy; at 
leaſt they had not yet had any effect in England: The king himſelf 
was immoveable upon this head; and the biſhops, from whom Ax- 
SELM expected ſome aſſiſtance, who had unanimouſly adyiſed him to 
ſubmit to the king, and renounce the ſee of Rome, before he took his 
Journey, were ſteady in their duty to their ſovereign and their country 
notwithſtanding the decrees and the menaces of this council. -England 
therefore ſtill continued in its old way; the king in giving, and the 
clergy in receiving inveſtitures at his hands: and tho ANsE LM, it i 
plain, was not wanting in zeal for the party which he had engaged in, 
yet he had fo little hopes of prevailing. againſt the laws of the fate, 


* 


and the ſettled judgment of the Engliſh church, that he deſired to quit 
his biſhopric and retire into a monaſtery, The court of Rome how- 
ever would not conſent that the fire ſhould be extinguiſhed by his re- 
tirement. They drew a great many advantages from his learning and pris 
virtue; and the pope forbad him to reſign his ſee. In the mean time, 
the king being poſſeſſed of the revenues of the archbiſhopric, was 
little ſolicitous about the title: and it being then a part of the law of 
England known to every one, that the biſhop of Rome had nothing to {tic 
do here but when the king thought fit to it it, every thing we bein 

mained quiet till a new turn in the affairs of Rate revived this unhappy I Her 
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controverſy in the church: and this turn was occaſioned by the death of 
the king. On the ſecond of Auguſt in the laſt year of this century, ® 
the king was hunting in the new foreſt in Hampſhire made, by bis fr 
ther, and which to this day retains that name, he ſtruck a deer with an 
5223 1 Vor; 
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arrow; and ſtaying his horſe to look after it, another deer croſſed upon 
him, at which Sir W. Tyzzzr ſhooting too careleſsly, or looking tob 
ſteadily at the king, hit him full in the breaft, and pierced thro his 
heart; which killed him without his ſpeaking a word, 0” 


Thus fell WILLIAM Ruyvs in the forty fourth year of his age, and 

the thirteenth year of his reign : and falling thus in the very place 
where one of his brothers and a nephew came to an untimely end, it 
gave occaſion for many refle&tions. It was publicly talked of at that 
time, as a judgment of Gop on the family of the conqueror, for laying 
waſte the churches and the country in ſo prodigious a manner as he did 
in order to make a foreſt. But there was no need to have recourſe to 
the father's faults to take off their wonder at the ſon's uncommon 
death. WILLIAM the ſecond had faults enow of his own; and hiſto- 
rians agree to rank him in the number of thoſe princes who add but 
little luſtre to the throne of England. They report him to have had 
all the vices of his father without his virtues ; that he had neither ho- 
nour nor conſcience, religion nor faith; and that he took a pride in 


; WY =ppearing to be a libertine. The reader perhaps will ſuſpect that the 
| WY colouring of this picture is too ſtrong, when he knows that it is drawn 
t by monks or eccleſiaſticks, whom the king had offended by ſeizing up- 
a che revenues of the church. In order to judge impartially, it may 
ee neceſſary to obſerve, that tho the hiſtorians produce no inſtances of 
o oophaneneſs which they charge him with upon common fame, yet in 
e life of this prince we meet with no actions which ſhew him to have 
ay ſenſe of religion, or to be a man of a good heart: and in all the 
Characters which I have given in this work, I give them from the facts 
de ve meet with relating to them, and not from what is ſaid by any other 
3 biiſtorians. Thus tho all the writers of the reign of this prince agree 
n, {unanimouſly in ſaying a great deal of ill of him when they attempt his 


character, yet if I could poſlibly find any anecdotes in his favour to ſet 
apainſt it, and which would contradict their teſtimony, I would vindi- 
ate him from their aſperſions. But Wittiam Ruyvs is not to be 
ON ET en Oe OT 
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By the treaty of peace that had been concluded between him and his 
Ader brother Ropzar, it was agreed that after the death of one, the 
ther ſhould be heir to all their father's inheritance. | But RozzxT not 
greturned from his expedition to the holy land at Wrt.L1am's death, 


pp) lan av his younger brother, and fourth ſon to the obtiquetor, taking 
th of {EEE advantage of his brother's abſence, poſſeſſed himſelf of the crown 
y, f England, | Heyy was a prince of great wiſdom and conduct, im- 
is fs Nrored by an eduestion in learning and the riences ; but he had great 
umculties to encounter. He remembered how lately, and by what 


methods, 
3 
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methods, his father had obtained the crown; that beſides the agreement 
between his brothers which I have = RoverT had a title 2; 
eldeſt ſon; and he knew how ſore the minds wr” the people were unde 
the ill government of his brother WILLIAM, and the harſhneſs of the 
Norman laws. His brother RokERT who had been offered the title gx 
king of Jeruſalem, and who had acquired honour, and an intereſt in the 
court of Rome, by engaging in the holy war, was now on his way 
home, and would doubtleſs diſpute his title to the crown; and therefon 
it imported him to provide a 97 ſuch near and formidable danger, 
He had the advantage of being born in England after his father wa on 
the throne, which went a great way with many people; and other 
were prejudiced againſt his brother for his ſloth and negligence. This 
was a juncture however which required all the precaution and addreſ 
of HENRY; and accordingly he turned his thoughts every way to ſecure 
his nd He began by declaring an abhorrence of his brother's 5 
vernment, and made a poſitive promiſe to the Normans and the 
liſh, that all the rigorous laws made ſince the conqueſt ſhould be oo 
liſhed ; that the government ſhould be put upon the fame foot it was at 
the time of the Saxon kings ; that all unjuſt and arbitrary taxes ſhould 
be ſet aſide; the clergy foul be reinſtated in their privileges; the va- 
cancies in the church ſhould be filled up; and that all the eccleſiaſticks 
who were in exile ſhould be _— But all theſe promiſes would 
not perhaps have had the effect he expected, if his diligence and vigor 
had not given them weight. Immediately after the death of WII IIIA 
he poſted away to Wincheſter, where the crown and ſceptre were kept 
with the royal treaſure; and where ſeveral lords were aſſembled together 
to make Rozzar king. But HENRY did not allow them time to take 
the neceſſary meaſures ; and perceiving by their acclamations that the any 
people were on his fide, he drew his — and ſwore: that no ma . f 
_ ſhould lay hold on the crown. T he lords being unwilling to commence Wand 
a civil war, conſented to place him on the throne; and without ſtaying H“ t 
for the confirmation of the ſtates of the kingdom, thinking his autho-WW © c 
rity was ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by this agreement, he ſet out for Lo-“ b 
don; and the next — = by the biſhop, after taking the uſua © { 
oath. Upon ſuch an haſty and irregular election to the crown. as this 
it was highly neceſſary that Hexzy ſhould begin his reign, in a mannet * t! 
that would give his ſubjects. room to hope well of his government. In 
the firſt place therefore he fat about reforming his court, where mat 
. abuſes had been permitted; and RanuLenvus: biſhop of Durham, the 
deteſted miniſter ef bis his brother, was ſeiſed and ie to the, tower. H 
then granted a charter to all his ſubjects, in which he confirmed man) 
privileges they had enjoyed under the Saxon kings, and renounoed Ft the 
_ unjuſt prerogatives which the two. late kings had uſurped. .\The church 
was by this charter reſtored. to — liberties, and ſet free from 
' thoſe e it had for ſome time paſty been e to; particu 
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during the vacant ſees and abbies. This charter having been approved 
and. figned by the lords ſpiritual and, temporal, ſeveral copies were, 
tranſcribed and laid 3 in the, pripcipal monaſteries to, 99 confulted 
upon, occaſion. . But. there was one thing flll wanting to complete his 
fafcty, and perhaps it may be addech the ſatisfackion 0 his people; mg 


this was recalling AnsELM, That H nzv, might 


the intrigues of that court might draw upon him, he wrote a let- 
ter to the archbiſhep to invite him to return to his diogeſe; giving 
him to underſtand at the ſame time, that he would be guided by his 
directions, and would entruſt him with the adminiſtration, of church 
affairs. . ANSELM, elated with an opinion Of his cauſe and ſufferings, 
returned with the ſpirit of the court in which he had lived ; and juſti- 
fied his paſt Wk by new acceſſions of bigotry. He was in ſuch 
haſte to avow publicly, the dangerous, opinions 2 ad concealed, and to 
{et the church and nation into a flame, that the firft time he waited, on 
fie king te be Mfg VIEW aß th thoſe troubles which he aſcerwards 
created. 1 PEEL . | £28 
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_ The new doctrines broached by HitpzzraND, or to give it the 
name it well deſerved, and which was even beſtowed upon it then by 
ome at Rome, the Hildebrandine hereſy, ſo exactly anſwered the tem- 
per of this ambitious prelate, and in every particular ſo contradicted 
the natural rights of princes, that in every ſtep they thwarted one ano- 
ther, Thus the firſt meeting of the king and the archbiſhop ſhewed 
iſclf, The king not only haying been crowned, but alſo having re- 
ceived the homage of his biſhops and nobility, the courtiers called up- 
on the archbiſhop to do his homage : but Ansz1M anſwered without 
any heſitation, & that he neither could, nor would; for that he was 
* forbid to do ſo by the council of Rome: and with an haughty air, 
and becoming the new. notions of eccleſiaſtic liberty, added further, 
* that if the king would receive and obſerve the decrees of that 
council, they might live in friendſhip together; but if not, that 
* he could not in honour ſtay in England, eſpecially if his majeſty 


e ſhould continue to confer ſees and abbies; for th 


en he ſhould be 


© under a neceſſity of refuſing communion with the king, and all 
* thoſe who ſhould. receive them from him.” It is hard to ſay by 
what arts the court of Rome charmed AnspL» into a zeal ſo fatal to 
the rights of princes ; when the deſign of breaking in upon his own 
rghts.as primate, by introducing a legatine power, went hand in hand 


with it, and lay ſo open to his view, that jt was almoſt impoſſible he 


W 


ihould oyerlook it. Overlook it however, or diſtelieve it, he certainly 


Un for the intereſt of the een than P4scHar, ſucceſſor to 
RBAN, tad r he in os abs Eee pri- 
FF of the King's embaraſinege apc the pri 
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„ might break the intereſt 
of his brother is the, court, al Rome, er ſtem, the, danger which 


did: | A aned 
J. but no ſogner was he returned, and thus laying himſelf out in 
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mate's zeal, to attempt at the reception of his legates: and accordingly 
the ſame year in which AxsELM returned from exile, the Pope ſent 
Gvu1Do archbiſhop of Vienne with the character of legate into England 
The imagination of the archbiſhop was at this juncture heated with the 
fancied merit of his ſufferings and his ſervices for the ſee of Rome: 
and it muſt therefore be the higheſt mortification to his ambitious ſpi- 
rit, to ſee an attempt to humble him in the midſt of all his glory, and 
by the ſame authority too which he had advanced with all his ze|, 
EAaDMERUS therefore his ſecretary, who wrote his life, and who no doubt 
ſpoke his ſenſe of this affair, cried out againſt the legatine power as 
a new and unheard of uſurpation. It is very true that it had never 
been heard of before in England, but when it was called in by Ore to 
divide the province of Canterbury, or by WII IIAu the conqueror to 
colour the depoſition of STiGaNnD. It was not therefore without reaſon, 
that he took umbrage at an authority, which could never make a 

in England, but from the ſpoiſSbf that power, which as primate and 


metropolitan, he was particularly bound to defend. The king and i © 
his great council were ſo ſenſible of the danger of breaking the ancient * 
diſcipline of the church, and of letting in a foreign power to controul il * 
it, that they came heartily into the wiſhes of ANszLM in this particu- th 
lar, and forced the legate to retire without permitting him to execute A 
his commiſſion, or without ſo much as owning his character. The of 
deſign upon the crown and the Engliſh church, or to ſpeak.more pro- 8 
perly, upon all the Weſtern princes and churches, had the fame begin- Wl © 
ning, and the ſame progreſs ; and were formed and conducted by the W® 
fame men. Therefore all the noiſe and outcry about the liberties of WW"? 
the church and clergy, aimed at nothing elſe but to deceive the clergy th 
into the deſign ; that they might themſelves become an eaſier prey, and cle 
having ſeparated from their princes, migh fall inevitably and unpitied the 
into ſervitude. But tho this lay ſo open, that if Gop had not given men I N 
up to a ſpirit of blindneſs, it was impoſſible they ſhould overlook it the 
yet ANSELM did not ſee the folly and the miſchief of the deſigns he was on] 
carrying on. Therefore leaving this matter of the legatine power till it wh 
meets us again as we go further on, I ſhall return to obſerve his conduct Wil Ne 


after the retirement of the legate. 
I ſhall not trouble the reader with the original right of princes 
to inveſt their biſhops and clergy with their temporalities : nor with a 
repetition of thoſe ſteps which were taken by Gzzcoxy the ſeventh to 
make ſuch inveſtiture the right of the ſee of Rome. He was the 
pope who aſſerted this right, as we have ſeen ; and for ſeveral ages the 
Kings of England had enjoyed it as the inherent property of the crown. 
We muſt therefore look ſomewhere elſe for the reaſons, why it #® 
called idolatry and ſimony for a prince to give, and. a biſhop to rec 
poſſeſſion of his temporalities from him; into the deſiie of this pp 
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ſor the empire of the world, and to ſubject all the princes to his ponti- 
kcal chair. Archbiſhop ANsELM having refuſed, as I have ſaid, to do 
his homage to the king, and having threatened that if his majeſty diſo- 
beyed the canons which prohibited lay inveſtiture, he would not conſe- 


crate the biſhops whom the king inveſted, nor hold communion 
with them, had an opportunity at this time to put his reſdlution 
into practiſe, The ſees of Wincheſter and Saliſbury, and twelve ab- 
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bies being vacant, the king with the advice of his council, would 
have filled them up; but in fuch manner as his predeceſſors had always 


done, by giving inveſtiture to the perſons for whom he intended thoſe 


« of Rome, rather than fuffer the laws of England to be violated by 
« papal canons.” This, let the reader obſerve, was the language of 


Ek So CS / WF c- I 


to believe, either that the people were not then acquainted with 'the 
neceſſity of living in communion with the church of Rome, or that 


— 


dhe religion and the laws of England were at variance with one another ; 


te and that our anceſtors were contented to maintain their laws at the price 
de of their ſalvation. On the other hand the primate oppoſed to tliis lan- 
„ange the decrees of URBAN; and again declared that he would not 
. WW conſecrate the biſhops whom the king inveſted. Hzxxr had too good 
en underſtanding not to find, that to part with his right of inveſtiture 
s in effect to give away a great branch of his ſupremacy, as well as 

the patronage of the church; and would diſcharge the body of the 
1 clergy from their duty to him as their prince: but he judged truly of 
e che conſequence of this affair, and was extremely perplexed and uneaſy 
en with it. Whether he yielded, or refuſed, his danger was ſo equal, 
it that it was difficult to come to a reſolution. To yield was not 
as only to betray the rights of the crown, but to provoke his friends 
\ it who had adhered to him and to the laws: and yet if he did not 
yield, the archbiſhop and all the intereſt of the papacy, he ſaw, 
would turn to his brother RozzzT, who had already a great party 
in England, and was then preparing to invade it. But the fame rea- 
ſons which diſabled the king from coming to a reſolution in this per- 
plexed affair, inclined the archbiſhop to preſs it on the faſter; well 
knowing that if HENRY could once get out of his preſent difficulties, 
it would be no eaſy matter to bring him to a condeſcenſion ſo injurious 
to the rights and honour of the crown of England. The king how- 
ever to gain time in hopes that ſome lucky accident or other might 
come to his aid, agreed that the matter ſhould be reſpited till the Eaſ- 
ter following; and that in the mean while ſome meſſengers ſhould be 
ſent to Rome upon this ſubject. The archbiſhop, without doubt, ſaw into 
the bottom of this reſolution, and well knew what would be the iſſue 


promotions. The biſhops and nobility were all on the fide of the king; 
and they aſſerted the ancient rights of the crown of England with ſo 
much warmth and reſolution, that they plainly told the primate, they 
« would drive him back again, and leave the communion of the church 


the great council of England; a way of ſpeaking which will force one 
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of it at Rome: he yielded however to this expedient; but UnBaAN ch. 
ing before the arrival of the envoys, and Pas cual ſucceding, there 
was ſo much delay occaſioned by this change, that they could not re. 
turn by the time appointed. Odd Oe e 


In this interval RozzxT duke of Normandy: landed in England with 
an army; where many of the nobility went over to him, and many 
more aſſiſted him privately. This invaſion we may be fure gave a ney 
ernbaraſs to the king's affairs, and required all the wiſdom and addrek 


he was maſter of. But feeing himſelf in fuch cireumftances, that he 


muſt either endanger his crown, or part with one of the moſt conk 
derable tights belonging to it, he was not long in coming to a reſolu- 
tion. To prevent the primate and his party from joining with his ho- 
ther, if it was poſſible, he reſolved to ſacrifice his right to his preſent 


fears; and immediately promiſed Axsz Lu that he would ſubmit to the 


canons' of Urzan, and allow him himſelf to execute all the functions 
of an archbiſhop. Hznzr, as we ſhall (ce, was not fincere in this pa- 
ticular : his promiſes however turned to account, and helped to break 
the blow which he was afraid of; for they kept Ax sT M ſteady, and 
made him very ative in his ſervice ; and partly by his aſſiduity, and 
partly by the addreſs and conduct of the king, the two brothers were 
reconciled, and a peace was made between them. By the time this was 
finiſhed the envoys returned from Rome with a long letter to the king; 
in which pope PAscHAL endeavoured to prove the right of inveſtiturs 
in the papacy, and beſtowed many hard words on the pretences of the 
crown. But his reaſoning and eloquence were alike ſucceſsful; the 
king's affairs being ſettled to his ſatisfaction, he was no longer in fear 
of the power of AnsELM, or the ſee of Rome; and therefore {ending 
for the archbiſhop, he told him that he expected his homage, and that 
he would not permit any one to live in his dominions who ſhould re- 
fuſe it. This was not only the ſenſe of the king, but of his great 
council alſo who were then aſſembled; who aſſerted the rights of the 
crown with ſo much zeal and unanimity, that as well the biſhops as 
the nobility inſiſted upon it, that the king ought not to yield obedience 


to the biſhop of Rome. Henzv however was not willing to bring thing 


too ſoon to an extremity, fince Ansz1M had ſerved him in his diſtreſs: 
it was therefore again reſolved at a great council held at Wincheſter, to 
ſend new embaſſadors to Rome; to acquaint his holineſs very plainly, 
that if he did not drop his pretenſions, they would baniſh AnszLM and 
his adherents out of the kingdom; that they would withdraw the obe- 
diente of the whole nation from him; and withold the payments that 
had hitherto been uſually made to the ſee of Rome. This rough and 
uncourtly meſſage being thus agreed upon, the king made choice of 
proper perſons to execute the commiſſion; and theſe were GEA ez 
arehbiſhop of York, Rovzzr biſhop of Cheſter, and HxRBZRT biſbop W 

of Thetford. Bat DbwWIx a monk of Bec in Normandy, and ALEXA 


DER 


* 
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pk a monk; af Canterbury, were the legates:bf the archbiſhop. The 
embaſſadors who were true to the point which had been confided-t> 
them, as ſoon” as they came to Rome, omitted nothing that they 
thought likely to bring that court into the king's meaſures: but they 
had to do with men who had loſt all ſenſe of faith or uf integrity; 'ex+ 
cept when truth and juſtice: was on the fide of their own intereſt; and 
their conduct was anſwerable. For tho they certainly did not intend to 
oratify HENRY „ vet they managed this affair with ſo much art and ad: 
dreſs, that as well the embaſſadors of the king, as the legates of the 
archbiſhop, were confident that they ſhould be able to give a good ac- 
count of their negotiation. | | $ 2-9; boot Art polo gre) 
r Ne | 2 r | e | 
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_ Whilſt this matter was under debate at Rome, the king had ſo ma- 
naged his affairs in England, that he had ſent his brother well ſatisfied 
back again into Normandy ; and was at liberty to turn his thoughts 
again to the buſineſs of the church. The embaſſadors being returned 
with letters to the king, and the archbiſhop from the pope, HERR 
ſummoned his great council to meet at London; and required Ax- 
srLM to obey the laws and uſages of his predeceſſors, or to quit the 
kingdom. The archbiſhop. required a ſight of the pope's letter to the 
king, which the king would not comply with; for it was not at all to 
his mind. His grace then produced his holineſs's letter to himſelf, 
wherein he; commends the primate's fortitude and reſolution, and deſires 
bim to perſiſt in an adherence to the cauſe; aſſuring him that Gop 
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de king's embaſſadors declared, that the anfwer they received from the 
" pope by word of mouth, amounted: to a revocation of what was there 
> erpreſſed ; he having promiſed, if not to confirm, yet at leaſt: to con- 
nme at the uſage of England in the matter of inveſtitures. On the 
© ccher hand the archbiſhop's legates proteſted, that the pope gave noor- 
ders by word of mouth in contradiction to his letters. In all probabi- 
lity both ſides were in tlie right: for tho Pascha might: promiſe the 
king's embaſſadors, when the other were not preſent, that he would 
gratify their maſter, yet it was doubtleſs to be kept as a great ſecret, 
leſt it ſhould prejudice the right of the papacy in other kin doms; 
and for this reaſon he might refuſe to give them his reſolutions in writ- 
ing. But this was all artifice and ſtratagem, deſigned to delude the 
king. On tlie other fide, the envoys of Ansprawere let into the true 
ſenſe of the court of Rome; and by the letter which they brought from 
PaschALz it was plain that the holy prelate was reſolved not to depart 
from the meaſures of his predeceſſor. Tha agents of the king and the 
arctbihop/ diſagreeing thus eſſentially in their report before the council, 


ver the character and reputations of the kings embaſſadors prevailed ſo 
- in the end, that almoſt all the biſhops and mobility declared' fert ehe 
Vol. 2 4 G | king, 
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yould ſtand by him in the conteſt. When this letter was publicly red; 
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Aeulties from this counter evidence. On one hand, it would be . 


| That 8 might not be ſoured too 1 with the king's pro 


of CnxIS r, or in the decrees of the ancient church, met with great op- if" 


Hxxxv, on his ſide, would not agree that WILIA only ſhould 
in his intereſt, he hoped to find a time to make the archbiſhop repent 


king, and the laws. The archbiſhop · himſelf was not without his di- 


proper to conduct himſelf in ſuch a manner, as tho he queſtioned the 
pope's letter and the report of his own legates: on the other hand, to 
pay no regard to the ſolemn aſſeveration of three biſhops, would give 
great occaſion for diſguſt, - and make the breach ſtill wider. When he 
was therefore puſhed by Hxxny to do him homage, and to 

thoſe whom he ſhould promote, the archbiſhop replied, that if the em- 
baſſadors had all agreed in their report he might probably have obeyel 
his majeſty; but that he thought himſelf now obliged to ſuſpend lis 
compliance till the pope was further confuted: however, that he might 
avoid ſingularity and give as little offence as poſſible, he would not re- 
fuſe to communicate with thoſe who received inveſtitures from he 
crown; tho he could not conſecrate them, nor -conſent-to*their conk- 
cration. . Upon this the king inveſted the new biſhops of Saliſbury and 
Hereford, and ſeveral abbots; and thus the controverfy by conſent of 
both parties was laid afleep for the preſent. 
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ceedings, he was permitted to hold a national ſynod the next year at 
Weſtminſter, which was ſummoned with the king's conſent; and at 
which many of the nobility as well as the biſhops were ' preſent. In 
this council ANN Lu preſided; at which many abbots were depoſed for 
fimony, and abqve twenty canons were agreed upon. Several of theſe the 
were repetitipns, or in conformity to the ancient canons, and ſo paſſed Wi 
without any noiſe : but others which related to the celibacy of the cler- WF®. 
gy, and which were taken from the late conſtitutions of Gxscoxr the Wi!” 
ſeventh and his ſucceſſor Urzan, as they had no foundation in the laws BiF.'® 


poſition from the clergy; and were treated by them with no little anger 
and contempt: But as the effect and importance of theſe canons muſt Wi.” 
neceffarily be: conſidered; when the controverſy which was revived by e 
this council call me to it, I ſhall wave an account of their-proceedings 
here, and go on with other affairs. The new biſhop. of HRRRTORD dy- 


ing ſoon after this councik was held) RRINE LMH, the queen's chancellor, PE 


was nominated to fuceede him ; and the king ſent a poſitive command 
to ANSELM, to conſecrate WILLIAM appointed to the ſee of Wincheſter, WW <* 
and Rocrs of Saliſbury, together with the biſhop of TIE Zorn. frre 
The archbiſhop conſented to conſecrate the biſhop of WINcHEHLSTIN, BY 
for he would not receive inveſtiture from the king; but he refuſed the . 
conſecration of the other two, till the pope had been again confulted- 


be conſccrated; and having the biſhops and nobility ſure, as he thought 
his miſtaken zeal; and in the mean while to carry on his affairs 1 4 


him. He therefore ordered GERHARD archbiſhop of Vork to conſecrate 
the three biſhops 3 and a day was appointed for the ſolemnity. + But 
REINELM was infected with the primate's ſuperſtition, and ſurrendered 
the ſtaff and biſhopric to the King; for Which he was diſmiſſed the 


court. The archbiſhop of Vonk however prepared to execute his 


commiſſion by cotiſecrating the other two; and when he and ſeveral 
biſhops were aſſembled for that purpoſe, WiLLiam renounced. his au- 


dſhip to ANsEHLMI, or bigotry to his cauſe, ot the, irregularit 
of a_conſecration from the metropolitan of another province, which 


+. 


quiet to go on in the way of his 


pole any confidence in this pre t | 
ierefore under colour of afliſting him in his ſuit at Rome, he diſpatched 
n eccleſuaſtic of great learning, Wazgwarsr biſhop cle& of Exete 

uud the character of erbaſſador along with Au gurke; to demand of 


Tot fuceede in either of thoſe req 
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Reoping fo low as to aſk from the ſee of Rome as a favour, what w, 
his right by the laws and uſages of his kingdom, muſt expect to be 
treated by that haughty and perfidious court without any regard; and in 
truth he well deſerved it. This abject ſubmiſſion ſo much beneath aking 


inſtead of granting the king's requeſt, - the pretenſions of the 
were advanced higher; and the right of giving inveſtiture, declared to 
be facred and unalienable. AnszL, ; as, we may be ſure, xeadily a 
quickced ; but the biſhop of Exeter had a ſpirit worthy of his emu 
from a king of England, and much ſuperior to that of his maſter, He 


been confided to him; .and. in his maſter's name forbad As the 
archbiſhop to return to England. This ſudden ſtroke of ſpirit was ſo 


ſelf from the noiſe which AxsELM's exile might have made, had it not 
been covered with this embaſſy : he afterwards owned and juſtified the 


might reſtore him. 
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pected. A king of England, ſupported; by his biſhops andinobility, 


5 


was a plain proof to Pascnas. that he ſtood in need of his friendſhip; a 


* 


pleaded: the cauſe he was engaged in with great courage; he told the 
pope it would be diſhonourable for the king to quit the privileges of 
his predeceſſors; and that if the court of Rome, ſhould. carry thing iy 
extremity they would neyer recover their former ground. Finding the 
ſpirit. of this remonſtrance made {ome impreſſion, the embaſſador added 
with ſome warmth, that his maſter the king of England would footer 
hazard the loſs of his crown than part with his inveſtitutes. The pope 
being nettled at this freedom of the biſhop's, which was not of a pie 
with the king's mean ſubmiſſion, replied with equal inſolence and hen, 
&« will not the king of England part with, the donation of churches for 
<« 'the price of his kingdom ? Neither will Pas chAL for the price d 
*© his head permit him to diſpoſe of them unpuniſhed; and this you my 
tell your maſter,” The reader I ſuppoſe will be amazed at{this r- 
ply, and know not which he ſhall moſt wonder at, the paſſiveneſ d 

ing, or the impudence of the pope, The court of Rome wade 


termined to enſlave the princes of Chriſtendom; and the king of Eng- 
land who wanted courage, was marked out as a ſacrifice to begin with. 


* , id 0 
FY 


The embaſſador perceiving by the pope's reply, that there were no 


A. 
* - 


hopes of accommodation, was true to the ſecret inſtructions that had 


furprizing to the court of Rome, who were big with the thoughts of 
humbling the king, that they were perſuaded it was the effect of the 
embaſſador's, own reſentment, and; a ſtrain beyond his commiſſion 
Therefore the king gained no other point, than that he delivered bim- 


biſhop, of Exeter's conduct, and proceeded to ſeize the-temporalities of 
the archbiſbopric. But the meaſures of the primate were broken for 
the preſent by theſe means; and he was under new unexpected diff 
culties: however tho he faw no hopes of his return to England, Je 


that he might be as near as he could in ſafety, he retired from Rome, 
nd fixed at Lyons; expecting perhaps that time and a change of ata 
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Whilſt Ans ETLu thus remained in exile, the authority of the late 
council which he had convened at Weſtminſter met with little reſpect; „ 
eſpecially thoſe canons which related to the celibacy of the clergy I 
was the firſt attem Pt that had been made in England to force 12 pafo- 
chial clergy to live: unmarried ; and the ſucceſs was ſuch as mi oht Have 
been foreſeen.” For fu ppoſing the ergy. did not penetrate pa the . 


not, yet the viſible deſigns of that court and the 1 pr abut ind 
ambition of thoſe prelates who puſhed it on, muſt lead them into a be- 


non on this ſubject. They could not but know too: that the law f 
Cuersr had not abridged them of the riglit which was given them by 


had allowed, had been foretold as one of the marks of the antichriſtian 
ſpirit, Beſides, the apoſtolic canons -decreeing, “ that ſuch biſhops, 
« preſbyters, or deacons, who under the pretext of religion ſhould 


given fo clear a view of the practiſe of the ancient church upon this ſub- 
jc, as made it evident that the alteration now projected had no more 
foundation in the uſage of the primitive church; than it had i in the 


council of Weſtminſter, the whole clergy of the province of Vork re- 
nonſtrated againſt them: and as thoſe who wert already married refuſed” 
o put away their wives, ſo thoſe 'who wete then fingle would not con- 
nt to make a profeſſion of a" ſtate of CH“ Nos was this the caſe 
f that province only : the clergy in-the other province; to they did 
jot join in a remonſtrance, yet took the fate liberty in eontradictioft 
the canons." How much ſoever Anszi/ by his' diflance from Rome 
ght ſeem to have changed his meaſufes, yet his thoughts were fall 


ad his cauſe ; watching ; 
pon his cauſe ; wat every advantage, and lifting 
7 nce for the ifſus of Mols intrigües which that court 


his favour. It was ſo much their intereſt to ſee m tefloied, t 
: had the greateſt reaſon to belicye: they were fincere in iE and LG 
o all they could for him; and under Wee | expectations he fatequict* 
a e of the next year 5 Which j a+ ttitn of 
urs in all appearan eyond the thoughty of both the parties. HEN. 
was not mdndble 5 imporriries ef G. eontteverſy: and the 
e uncafineſs of his people at homie, and the deſigns he Was cartying! 
unt his bother in Normandy, might Nei > Lal-ha choughes 
, yet this matter of the inveſtitures, ſo eſſental to his ſo- 
0 1 too near luis heart to by" negteQcd; He therefore cont- 
his embaſſader, the biſhop: of Exeter, at Rome; to Gbſerve the 
ptions of that court; and that prelate applying hirnſelf to che method 
_ refs there whielt hever watited charms; gave ſueh à turn to the 


5 9 affairs, that the „ diſcouraging letter to ANSEIM. 
ol. I, 4 H This 


lief, that purity and holineſs were the things leaſt conſidered in the ca- 


the law of nature; and that any power forbidding what che natural law 


0 err, their wives, ſhould be excommunicated- and depoſed, er 12 


laws of CHRTST. Inftead ON of ſubmitting to the canons of the | 
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This ſo abated the great confidence which his grace had hitherto repoſal 
in the court of Rome, that he concluded it was in vain to wait any lon- 
ger for the aſſiſtance which he expected from it. But this ſudden turn, 
T it raiſed; the hopes of the king and mortified the archbiſhop, yet by 
an unforeſeen and unlucky croſſneſs which is not unuſual in human 4 
fairs, operated quite the wrong way; proving an advantage to the pri- 
mate, and the greateſt diſſervice that could have befell the king. 
The primate's patience being wearied out in expecting a remedy from 
the pope, he reſolved on meaſures of his own; and for tl:is purpoſe 
went to Blois, where ApeLa the king s faſter lay ack. The princek en- 
quiring into che reaſons of AxsELu's journey, he told her that after x 
great deal of -patience and expectation he muſt now be forced to ex- 
communicate the king of England. About this time HENRY was ar- 
rived in Normandy, in ES to deprive his brother of that dukedom; 
but this unhappy errand. haſtened on the flavery of his own kingdom, 
When the king was informed that AnsLM deſigned to proceed to an 
excommunication, . he deſired. his ſiſter to bring the primate into Nor- 
mandy, with a promiſe of condeſcenſion in ſeveral articles. To this 
ANSELM agreed, and waited: on the king at Aquila; and here they pro- 
cceded a great way towards a good underſtanding. The king imme- ver 
diately reſtored the temporalities of the ſee of Canterbury, and adoblized hac 
himſelf to give up his right of inveſting biſhops and abbots; provided 
the primate would not excommunicate, nor refuſe |; communion with: Ne: 
ſuch as had received inveſtiture from the king, or as had: conſecrated 
thoſe who did. The archbiſhop pretended that he was not at.libery iſÞnc 
to conſent to this condition; and therefore that particular, and the 
queſtion about. homage, were by conſent referred to the; arbitration of 
the pope. The king perceiving his affairs reeſtabliſhed by this cxpedi- 
ent, for the veryꝗ report of an intended excommunication had given {tour 
birth to Evert al plots and. conſpiracies againſt him, made frequent viſis Wi 
to Axen LM; and rote into England that he might have no trouble 
given! him in his tenants or eſtates. As tho an unnatural war and an tions 


ring to a ne biſhop, the pfimiate who pretended conſcience in the lat- 
ter, Made no. ſeruple to join and to, aſſiſt the king in the former: and 
Whilſt he thought it hig duty te vidlate; the laws. of England which be 
had ſworn. to bey, he ont ended for an obſervance. of ſuch canons, as, 
the, greateſt bigots will not lap are binding on d eee den church, ren 

had never regeived, which! had Gilewineds and So 
wild and extravagant is the. zeal of great men, Far ys it 75 — rom the 
ways of Gop,,and is nqt according to knowledge] The * bad « 
little reaſon oye ſatisßed with himſelf; for if he had not added again 
his judgment, he. was certainly not ſimorre in bis agreement with thi 
prelate; and intended only to gain time, and to quiet the diſpute ii 


he flaw the ſucceſs of his Par in N — The primate 15 bn 
len 
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ſenſible that his return into England ought not to be delayed, wrote to the 
king to deſire the agents might be ſent immediately to the pope. He 
conſented at laſt to their journey; but whilſt he was ſending the biſhop 
of Exeter to Rome on this ſubject, being in great want of money - for 
his Norman expeditions, he pretended to impoſe fines upon the married 
clergy, under the late canons of Weſtminſter relating to their celibacy : 
and when the archbiſhop. was informed of and remonſtrated againſt it, 
he only ſhifted his hand, and laid an impoſition on every parochial 
church which the incumbent was to pay: an impoſition heavy and op- 
preſſive in itſelf, and executed with ſuch rigour, that above two hun- 
dred prieſts putting on their habits, preſented themſelves at one time 
to the king to entreat his mercy; but all in vain. As theſe oppreſſive 
arbitrary impoſitions alienated the affections of the people from him, 
ſo it naturally inclined them to have better thoughts of AxsELM. 
Henzy had given him an opportunity to remonſtrate againſt the op- 
preſſions laid upon the clergy; by his zeal in their cauſe, the archbiſhop 
had ſo far brought over the whole body of eccleſiaſticks to his intereſt, 
that the very ſame biſhops who oppoſed him in all the preceding ſteps 
of this controverſy, entreated him now under the title of their deli- 
verer, with; great importunity to return to England. 80 great a turn 


ud little time produced to the diſadvantage of the King. This is a 
d edon to every man, that nothing but goodneſs, real or pretended, can 
Arete love and eſteem in the human mind: and it is a leſſon to princes, 
d What they can be no longer. ſecure of the Toyalty of their ſubjects, when 
Noce ſubjects are perſuaded that their princes want thoſe good qualities, 
eich alone can engage the affections of their people 
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The meſſengers which Hinzy, and AnszLM had ſent to Rome, 


en {Wound the pope in ar diſpoſition to perfect that agreement which had 
ts een ſo far advanced between them; and to find out a temper which 
ble night effect it. Tos gratify the king, he departed from the conſtitu- 
an ons of his predeceſſors, conſenting that tlie biſhops and abbots upon 
nd heir election, ſhould do their homage to his majeſty; and appointed 
lat- ANSELM to receive thoſe: to communion whom HEN R had inveſted: 
and On the other hand to ſecure the grand point in view, the king was for 


the future to renounce all pretenſions H oinveſting biſhops and abbots 3 


„ r in other words to the patronage of tlie church. This expedient be- 
luck g brought to England' by the e bai dort che king immediately ſent 
as to recal the primate. However: diſadvantagevus this agreement Was to 
\ the 


nc honour and rights of the crown of England, the king did not think 
t lake at preſent to depart from ĩt. On the other hand the archbiſhop 
% no ſooner returned, aſter a baniſhmentcof more than three years, 
han he reſolved to make the beſt of the advantage which he had gain- 


d, and to puſh on his ſucceb. He prevailed” upon j the kin to Con- 
ach ene his great council to meet at Weſtminſter; where the "ight of in- 
env» | Q 


veſtiture 
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down-to meet the chains which were prepared 
this controverſy. in England, which gave ſo much trouble to that age, 


in the church of Canterbury only, and deſiring that the archbiſhop 
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veſtiture being long and warmly debated, Hzway, contrary to the yg. 
vice of the majority of that aſſembly, made a formal ſurrender, na 
only of his right of inveſting biſhops and abbots, but of his right of o. 
mination; reſerving only to himſelf a power of aſſenting after th 


election was made. On the other hand, the archbiſhop with the ap- 


probation of PascHar, agreed that the clergy ſhould-do their homage b 
the king, and that it ſhould not render them incapable of conſecration. 
But in the bull by which the pope gare Ansz.M this power to diſpeit 
with the conſtitutions which forbid the clergy doing homage to ſecular 
princes, PaschaAl tells him it was a particular tavour to the king, granted 
on his requeſt; and to be continued to him no longer, than till by the 
bleſſing of Gop on the perſuaſions of the primate, the heart of the 
king might be moved to lay it aſide. The reader cannot fee, J am fire 
I cannot write, without indignation,” with what exceſſive caution and 
reſerve this haughty court condeſcended to grant the king of England, 
a proviſional title to that privilege, which had been always till now a 
right inherent in his crown. Thus did this great prince bowe tamely 
for him: and thus ended 


and brought ſo many miſchiefs on thoſe that followed. The council 


of Weſtminſter being diſſolved, the kimg's conceſſions in it were quick- 


ly put into practice; for many-biſhopricks and abbies remaining vacant 
becauſe of this diſpute, - were naw. filled up; and the ancient uſage d 
inveſting with a ring and ſtaff was laid afide. There were no lek than 


five biſhops. conſecrated together at Canterbury; and every thing paſſed 


in great quiet. But the monks there made a noiſe about the benedic- 
tion of their new abbot; pretending that he ought to be conſecrated 


would appoint che biſhop of Exeter to come thither and perform that 
gffice, Jhey were ſo fond of this pretended privilege or right, and 
made ſuch a point in preſerving it, that they even engaged the king to 
ly chat he had a right to perform his office every where within his pro- 
vine; / except in the king d chapel ; and that it was the duty of the ab- 
bot to attend upon his appointment. In ſhort, notwithſtanding all the 
poilz/and interęſt the mobs could make, he obliged the abbot to attend 
upon him at Lambeth; and after his ꝓroſeſſion of canonical obedienee 
e er church of Canterbuty, Anszzu gave him his be- 

i6ion;-:;4-relate. this:drifling circumſtance to the reader, party to 
ſhew hay forward the teligious ige r to | 


fide of this prelates ſtiff⸗ 


nels;/ which, whs f uſe to him in humbüng that body of men, wh 


gave ſo much uneaſtmeſs td many primates after him i and yet ther 


cten hem werb no better founded than. thoſe which AusE ELI though 
ie. But yet this prelate lias left poſterity reaſom enough © 
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of power, and are covered with the pretences of religion. : He took 


putes, to proſecute with the utmoſt rigour the clergy who, perſiſted to 
live on in a ſtate of marriage. To this purpoſe he called a fynod; 
which not only forbad the married clergy who refuſed to put away their 
wives, to perform the offices of their function, but commanded that 
an oath ſhould be impoſed on the archdeacons and rural deans not to 
connive at or conceal them. The whole buſineſs of this council was 
the regulation of this affair; and there is not a ſingle canon on 
any other ſubject. But whilſt this bigoted eccleſiaſtic was thus 
treating his brethren, his zeal againſt them has conveyed a teſtimony ito 
poſterity ſo much. to their advantage as more than ballances all the ar- 
guments he brought againſt their marriage. He writ to PAschHAL for 
his directions about ſuch of the clergy as were the ſons of clergymen; he 


the greateſt and the beſt part of the clergy.” This ſhews how general 
the marriage of eccleſiaſticks had been before, and was a ſufficient con- 
demnation of his miſtaken zeal. VER 2888 py 4 "_ | n 


About this time the great and unwieldy dioceſe of Lincoln was di- 


cr being driven from his dioceſe thro the ungovernable temper of the 
ah nbabitants, the king had ſent him to Ely to be fupported till he could 
1 provide better for him, At the death of the abbot; biſhop Hervey 


ad gained ſuch an intereſt in the monaſtery, that they wiſhed to be 
under his juriſdiction. Finding the place very convenient, and the re- 
venues large, he conceived that it might be turned commodiouſſy into 
a epiſcopal ſee; and with the approbation of the monks he applied to 
bat the king. The king conſenting to the change, ſent for B.ozT biſho 

aof Lincoln for his concurrence, and ſettled the manor of Spalding on the 


* ſee of Lincoln, for yielding Cambridgeſhire to the new biſhopric. 


who having no objection, and thinking the dioceſe of Lincoln too ex- 
tenſe, recommended it to the pope for his approbation : and thus the 
biſhopric of Ely was erected, and 'Hzrvsy biſhop of Bangor made the 


the archbiſhop had any hand in, for he died, at Canterbury ſoon after 
in the ſixteenth year of his conſecration, and in the ſeventy- ſixth year of 
lis age. Notwithſtanding there were many great affairs tranſacted re- 
ating to the church; in which Aus UI bore, a very conſiderable part, 
during his primacy, yet if we only lay, that he was a learned prelate 
for that age, and haughty and bigotted to the laſt degree, we give the 
whole character of him which is to be learnt from hiſtory. He appears 

Vol. I. "S Se N only. 


Jread the effects of ſtiffneſs and reſolution, when they belong to — 
the opportunity of the king's refraining from any more eccleſiaſtical diſ- 


was at a loſs what to do with them, and yet he owns (e that they were 


vided, and a new ſee erected at the abbey of Ely. The biſhop of Ban- 


Hervey having ſucceded thus far in his deſign, applied to ANs BLM 


firſt biſhop. In all probability this was the laſt public buſineſs which 
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king and the laws of England, as he was certainly bound to do, the 


e by buſineſs and converſation, might raiſe him above that 
| and 
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only. He ae have many virtues, and hiſtorians ſay he had; but 
nothing is to be ſeen thro the whole courſe of his e as me- 
tropolitan, but a zeal and firmneſs for the intereſt of the ſee of Rome, 
which was entirely indefenſible; and a courage to ſupport what he 
fancied right, that was invincible. If his head had been as cool as hi; 
heart was warm, he would have been an excellent archbiſhop. He had 
a ſpirit ſuperior to any danger; and if he had taken the fide of the 


uſurpation of the court of Rome would have made no progreſs in the 
time of AnszLM, We have ſeen in this hiſtory, that when he was in 
the neareſt conjunction with that court, and ſtood moſt in need of thei 
aſſiſtance, no ſooner did Guipo ſet his foot in England with the cha- 
rater of a legate, than he oppoſed it as a novelty and an ufurpation; 

and by his intereſt and vigour forced: him to retire out of England, 
without getting his authority to be ſo much as owned. But in this cafe 
his own influence and juriſdiction were at ſtake; and his eyes were 
open. His bigotry however blinded him ſo far, that the ſame attacks 
at a diſtance were not perceived; and his ill grounded zeal for the m. 
grandeur of the papacy, opened a way to thoſe encroachments, which Nan 
in time overwhelmed the rights of the crown and church of England. V 
He did not live long — to {mart under the miſchiefs to which his not 


0 indiſcretions had lent aſſiſtance; but he lived long enough to ſee the lin 


very uneaſy under his late conceſſions, and to ſee him trampled, 
with his help, under the feet of an inſolent eccleſiaſtic. In ſhort, it 
may be ſaid of AxszLu, that with great qualifications for a metropoli- 
tan, and more particularly uſeful at that time when the rights of bs WP" 
church were . ſtruck at, yet by an infidelity to his truſt and taking the rer 
ſide of the enemy, tho he might be in other reſpects a 9 fort of man, 
he was a very bad archbiſhop. 


= Rey as the primate was laid in his grave, Henav took care to i 
cut off all communication with the fee of Rome, by ſeizing the reve- | 
nues of the archbiſhopric z till the tranſlation of the biſhop. of Ro- = 
cHESTER about four years after gave occaſion torenew it. 'The king was him 
then refolved to fill the ſee of Canterbury, and required the monks df 
that cathedral to ſend ſome of their body to attend upon him at Wind- 
for. - He then acquainted them with the occaſion on which he had or- BY 


dered them to attend, and they fixed on the abbot of Abingdon; , 4 = 
tendi © that none but monks, 4 one who had been depoſed, had 45 


ever filled the chair of metropolitan. The fact was not true, as 1 caly 
to ſhew ; and the biſhops and nobility, who had ſeen one monk em- 
baraſs the reigns of two ſucceſſive princes, deſired that the truſt mig i 
fall into the — of a ſecular clergyman ; whoſe thoughts being c- 


bigotry for little things, which the recluſe life of a monk oc 


caſion 
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ſions. Aſter ſome debate, Raryn biſhop of Rocheſter who had had 
the care of the vacant fee from the death of AnszLM, was choſen arch- 
biſhop by the direction of the king and his great council; the biſhops 
of the province and a committee of the monks of Canterbury concur- 
ring in his election. Without waiting for the conſent or approbation 
of the pope, or without any regard to the Hildebrandine doctrine, that 
his holineſs had the only right of tranſlating biſhops, Raryn was imme- 
diately enthroned and put in poſſeſſion of the primacy ; and Exxuien 
abbot of Peterborough made biſhop of Rocheſter in his ſtead. The 
king was yet ſore with the infults that had been offered to the rights 
and honour of his crown, in the late negociation with the court of Rome, 
and ANSELM: and as that court was now under ſubjection to the em- 
peror who had married Hznzv's daughter, ſo he did not fail to 
ſhew his reſentment of their ill uſage, in all the ſteps he took in the 
tranſlation of the new archbiſhop. He was not however in a condition, 
or rather it may be ſaid, I believe, he was not in a diſpoſition, to come 
to an open breach with the ſee of Rome. He therefore permitted the 


and to demand a pall to be ſent to England for the primate. The 
was not inſenſible from the air and ſtile of this epiſtle, that if he did 
not comply with this demand, the Engliſh court would go on without 


uſe he could of this opportunity he was likewiſe determined to ſend it 
by a legate of his own; and for this end made choice of AxsLIM, a 

onk, and nephew of the late archbiſhop of that name. It appears 
however from his letters to the king and the convent, that he was ex- 
tremely mortified at the little regard that was paid to the late preten- 
ſions of the papacy ; and after many angry complaints concludes with 
threatening, © that if they perſiſt in their obſtinacy he ſhould be obliged 
« to ſhake off the duſt of his feet againſt them.” Whatever Pascnyar 
meant by this expreſſion, the king of England, who ſeems to have re- 
covered his ſpirit from the death of Ansz.M, was fo far from being 


o- wvrifed, that this proceeding only worked upon his anger, and made 


1 him reſolve to keep at a diſtance from the court of Rome. 


About this time the chapter of St. David's in Wales applied to Hzw- 
RY to provide them a biſhop ; which, as there is no mention made of any 


of the Saxons till this time, is not-eafily to be accounted for.  Gzz60- 
Churches under AusTiN's juriſdiction ; and ſome ſueceding popes made 
the ſame attempt. But yet we do not find in a courſe of five hundred 
Years, any one Britiſh bi appearing at the-councils of an archbiſho 
of Canterbury, applying to him for conſecration, or doing any ſingſe 
at by which they could be thought to own thoſe prelates as their pri- 


monks of Canterbury, to acquaint PascHai with what he had done; 


bim; and therefore determined to ſend the pall. But to make the beſt 


Britiſh biſhops appearing in an Engliſh council, from the coming in 
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mates or metropolitans. There are no traces remaining, that 7 a0 
find, of any tranſactions between the Engliſh and Britiſh churches : and 
by which the latter became ſubject or ſubordinate to the former, h 
all probability the changes in the Britiſh church followed thoſe of 4, 
ſtate ;. and that at the ſame time, and by the ſame ſteps, by which thy 
nation became obedient to the kings of England, their church ſuby;. 
ted to and became a member of the Engliſh church. But whatey, 
occaſioned it, the clergy of St. David's, upon the death of W114, 
their biſhop, applied to HRNRv for a ſucceſſor; who commending Bur. 
NARD one of his chaplains, he was conſecrated by RALPH, and my. 
his profeſſion of obedience to the archbiſhops and church of Canterhu. 
Ty. About this time ALzxanDER king of Scotland in a letter to th, 
fame archbiſhop, applies to him for his aſſiſtance in filling up the n. 
cant ſee of St. Andrews: telling him that by reaſon of his own abſence 
at that time, archbiſhop Lanezanx had permitted the archbiſnop d 
Vo RE to conſecrate the late biſhop; whereas in ancient times, the 
biſhops of St. Andrews were conſecrated only by the biſhops of Rome, 
or the archbiſhops of Canterbury. However that matter may ſtand, 
whilſt a king of the Scots was thus enlarging the power of an archbiſhyp 
of Canterbury by inviting it into his country, the court of Rome v 
taking meaſures to bring it into as narrow a compaſs as they could in Wu! 
England; and this was by introducing the power of legates. I hae 
already ſaid that pope Pas chHAL had determined to ſend AnstL, th 
late primate's nephew, in that character to England; on pretence d 


carrying the pall to the new archbiſhop. When he was going thro 
N ED, Reel Journey thither, the king being there ſtopped be le- 
gate, and ſent notice of it to the queen and privy council; . conſidering 
the conſequences of this novelty, they called the great council to meet 
at London; where it was unanimouſly agreed, that this attempt of 
ſending a legate was contrary to the cuſtoms and laws of England, and 
that he ſhould not therefore be permitted to come into this kingdom. The 
great council were not content with expreſſing this reſentment, but they 
deſired the archbiſhop to paſs over into Normandy ; and if the king 
thought fit, to go to Rome to expoſtulate with the pope upon thi 
uſurpation, and to repreſent the ſenſe of the king and kingdom to him 
on. this ſubject. According to this reſolution, the primate went to 
Henzv, who approving their ſentiments ſent him on to Ronie: and 
tho the archbiſhop was too much fatigued with his journey to follow the 
pope to Benerento, yet he ſent him ſuch letters, and remonſtrances, 45 
induced PascHaL, , not only to recall his legate, but alſo to make a 
formal promiſe in a letter to the king, that he would neither do nor 
<« ſuffer any thing to be done, that ſhould violate the right of the arch- 
« biſhop. of Canterbury.” Tho Rar ſucceded in this embaſſy to 
his wiſh, yet he was not a little mortified with another letter wrote * 


the ſame time by the pope in favour of Tuuxs ran, the archbiſhop Fa 
fame time | f | 0 
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York, His predeceſſor had refuſed to make a profeſſion of canonical 

Joedience to archbiſhop: AN s EL, but the ſpirit and ſturdineſs of 
gat prelate ſoon brought the other to a ſubmiſſion. I thought it need- 

{ to mention it in the proper place, becauſe it was attended with no 
N nſequences, THURSTAN having more reſolution than his predeceſ- 
ic, or having to do with a metropolitan who he thought- had leſs than 
«51M, took example from this refuſal, and was determined to re 
ot againſt the ſee of Canterbury. The king took part, and counte- 

anced the pretenſions of archbiſhop Ran; and the archbiſhop of 
ok was driven from his dioceſe. Upon this tie went away to Rome, 

d prevailed on pope PascHar to write to the king in his favor, and to. 
efire he might be reſtored. His holineſs not only complied with his 
queſt, but contrary to the determination of his predeceſſors in the 
ormer controverſies between the two archbiſhops, took the fide of the 
rchbiſhop of Voxk; which gave a new life to this diſagreement, ra- 
her than put an end to it. 
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Whilſt the affairs of the Engliſh church were in this ſituation, the 
ope was taken out of the world; and a new ſchiſm begun in the 
hurch of Rome. GxlLAs tus, who was choſen by the Hildebrandine 
tion, living but a little time, he was ſucceded by Gurpo archbiſhop 
Vienne, who took the name of CaiixTus; and in the ſame year 
hat he was promoted convened a council to meet at Rheims. The 
ing of England was at this time in Normandy ; and therefore he ſent 
bme Norman biſhops and abbots, and ſuch Engliſh biſhops as were, 


1525 S. 2 wo — 0oO *"/ 
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o ich him, to be preſent at this council. He was ſtill ſo jealous of 
| e intrigues and artifices of that court, from the ill uſage he had re- 
x {Wcived, that whilſt he thus ſeemed to pay a reſpect to CaiixTus he was, 
4 eſolved to have nothing to do with him. When the biſhops came to 
ic eceive their inſtructions in order to their attendance, at this council, 


ENRY commanded them to make no complaints ; and: told them that 


zone of his ſuperfluous inventions with them into England. Tavus- - 
to rex applied to the king for leave to go to this council, which his 
id {Wactty would not grant; till this prelate had promiſed in the moſt ſo- 
he enn manner, that he would not ſolicit the pope for any thing preju- 


nels if it was offered him. But that he might not truſt. too far to a 
man whoſe temper he ſuſpected, Hznxy wrote himſelf to the pope, 


h- acquaint him with this agreement; and to inſiſt upon it that he 
to ¶ ſhould not conſecrate the archbiſhop himſelf, nor ſuffer. any other per- 
at on to do it except the archbiſhop of Canterbury. Calix r us promiſed. 
lect Nhe ambaſſador who brought the letter, as readily as Thunsrax had 
of Nrromiſed the king; and they both kept their word alike. - For the arch- 

| Fe % biſhop 


Vol. I. 


f any thing wanted regulation it ſhould be done at home: they might 
ute the pope, he ſaid, in his name, but he ordered them to bring. 


licial to the ſee of Canterbury, nor receive conſecration from his holi- 
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biſhop arriving at Rheims before the meeting of the council, and 
uſing the proper arguments in the court of Rome, the conſecraticy 
was prepared for in great haſte; not only contrary to their promiſa, 


but as MarmsBury himſelf acknowledges who wanted no affection 9 


the papacy, contrary to the ancient canons of the church. When 
every thing was ready, and a great number of biſhops and nobility at. il | 
tended to fee the ceremony, Joux archdeacon of Canterbury, aget Wil « 
from Raryn, ſtepped up to the pope, and told him very bluntly, tt Wl © 
this ſolemnity ought to be . only by the archbiſhop of CM. 
TER BURY; and that his holineſs had no authority to perform it to tie 
prejudice of that ſee. But the conduct and late inſtructions of king : 
HENRY, which were not unknown to CaLixTus ; the jealouſy with . 
which he watched the motions of the court of Rome, and his friend. b 
ſhip with the emperor, gave fuch light into his majeſty's ſentiments, n 
that the pope ſaw it was impoſſible to bring him heartily into the mea Wi 
ſures of the Hildebrandine faction; and that all attempts to oblige him it 
would be thrown away. CaLixTvus therefore turned his thoughts ano- P. 
ther way; and without any hefitation broke thro all the ties d A 
faith and honout, as well as the canons and diſcipline of the church; ! 
in hopes either to be able to force the king into his intereſt, or elſe fo bi 
to embroil his affairs, that it ſhould not be in his majefty's power to © 
hurt him. But whatever were the views on which this holy prela lt 
ated in the bufineſs of Twurxsran's conſecration, it was eaſy enough t 
for him to fee, that it would make a diviſion in England, which might W® 
poflibly diſconeert the meaſures of Henry. fect Fe? nan bil 
When the king was informed of this management at Rheims, le the 
was provoked excecdingly; and ſent immediately to forbid the arch- Joſs 
biſhop of Vonk from returning into atiy part of his domitiions. But At 
he was not in 4 condition to come to an open breach with the pope. '®: 
The French biſhops at this couticil, made great complaints againſt If! 
Hay by order of the king of France; and even propoſed: to excom- 28 
municate him for uhjuſtly detaining his brother Rogz in priſon, and Fn 
ufurping his d6miniofis;/ who, as one of the cruſade, was under the by 
proteftion' of the church.” The pope” had' ſhifted this off by undertak- p 
ing to exhort him to do his brether juſtice; and had offered his medi- fi © 
ation to put an end to the war with France. Notwithſtanding there- 15 


fore this falſe and perfidious treatment relating to the archbiſhop, in- 
ſtead of an open quarrel, tlie king accepted the mediation of CALIx- 
rus: he foofi after met him at Giſors in Normatidy, where be made 
o good a uſe of his money, that the pope yielded he ſhould enjoy the 
ulages of his father in beth his kingdoms, and that no legare ſhould be 
nt to either without his leave or requeſt, or only when affairs were o 
Ault that they could not be determined by his on prelutes. I be 
Pope had not the ſame fueceſs with the king for TuuRST ans reſtoration 
15 7 Th 
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which HENRY was much averſe to: and. when he ; profied his majeſty 


with ſome warmth in favour of it, the king alledged his promiſe upon 
honour, that he ſhould not return unleſs he made rofelion of belli. 
ence to the ſee of Canterbury. ] am pope,” ſays Cal ixrus, © and 
« will abſolve you from your promiſe.” But this doctrine of abfolving 
from oaths and promiſes being then new to Hexzv, he defired time to 
confider of it; and ſoon after ſent to acquaint his holineſs, © that if 
« he as pope had power to diſpenſe with him, yet he did not think it 
« right to break bis word; which is the way 4 deſtroy all faith and 
« truſt among men. Who, ſays he, will rely on any one's word or 
« promiſe for the future, if my example teach men to break their pro- 
« miſes ?” Had not the king himſelf been notoriouſly, guilty of this 
breach of promiſe to his ſubjects, and twice to Axs RLM, the anſwer was 


much ſofter than ſuch a miſchievous and Freer principle deſerved: 


and if his affairs had not given bounds to his reſentment, the freſh in- 
ſtance which the pope had given of his perfidy, might have led him 

haps to treat the court of Rome in another manner, and more ſuit- 
able to its deſert. The pope reſented the baniſhment of THURSTAN 
very warmly ; wrote in an angry manner to the king and the arch- 
biſbop ; threatened the latter with ſuſpenſion and the kingdom with 
an interdict, if TnuxsrAN was not reffored within a month after his 
ſetters came to hand. It muſt be owned that this conduct is a little un- 


intelligible: CAL Ixus had promiſed to do nothing in prejudice | 


to the 1. of Canterbury: and T HURS TAN had renounced the arch- 
biſhopric of York, fince he could not enjoy it without the cuſto- 
mary ſubmiſſion to the archbiſhop of CanTzzzury. Why his holineſs 
therefore: ſhould engage ſo warmly in this diſpute, we ſhould be at a 
loſs to underſtand, if EADMER had not told us, that Tuvxsrax had 
engaged him thus far in the quarrel by dint of bribery. That I may 


conclude the account of this conteſt, which from the frequent alluſions 


to it in the ſequel of this fo it was neceſſary to relate, the king 
conſented that . = 

that he ſhould. not exerciſe ws function, except in his own 
dioceſe, till he made = rut to the church of Canter- 
bury, On this condition he 5 itz and tho RaLen and his fuc- 
eeſſor uſed their utmoſt efforts to bring him to an acknowledgment, 
yet by his intereſt and activity. hea ud We apd to his death 
maintained the independenoy of hos ſee. 5 1 Hh 


A 3 as ——.— -hbiſhop. of, gare was. returned to bes, 
the ki kig of Scotlan |.renewed; bis requeſt that he would conſecrate a 
bibo hop to or the vacant ſee of St. e and that EADMER might be 
the man. "The archbiſhop chan vin 
tained his conſent, EabuRR Was 


t to Scotland, with letters of re- 


commendation from Ray n, and the conyent of Canterbury of Wh 
e 


—— — — 


mo. , to, his ſee, on this condition ʒ 8 


notified this to Hzxxv, and ob- 
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312 THE ECCLESIASTICAL: Boox v. 
he was a monk; and ſoon after elected biſhop of St. Andrews by the 
clergy and people, the king. of the Scots conſenting to his election. But 
as this prelate had been ſecretary and aſſiſtant to Axs IM in that un- 
happy diſpute about inveſtitures, ſo he embraced the ſame opinions; 
and partly by refuſing to receive the paſtoral ſtaff from the king's hang 
and partly for his infiſting that the archbiſhop of Canterbury was pri 
mate of Scotland and had a right to conſecrate him, he fo provokeg 
ALEXANDER, Who would permit no juriſdiction independent of the 
crown, that he was obliged to return the ring which the king had given 
him, and the. ſtaff he had taken from the altar, and return again to 
his convent without conſecration ; to repent of his ſtiffneſs, when it 
was paſt a remedy. The king, having concluded a peace with France 
by the mediation of the pope, returned into England; where he wa 
received with thoſe demonſtrations of joy and reſpect, which the long 
abſence of princes, and the peoples hopes of being caſed of their oppre(- 
ſions, are uſually the occaſion of. But ſoon after his return he received | 
an account of the loſs of prince WILLIAM his only legitimate fon ; who 
with the flower of the nobility and officers that accompanied him, thro 
the careleſneſs of the captain and ſhip's crew, were loſt. Thus the 
great joy of his ſucceſs in Normandy, and of the peace he had made 
with France, by one unexpected ſtroke of providence was defeated : and 
in a few years after, all the hardſhips he had put upon his brother were 
returned with intereſt upon his own family. So eafily does the oyer- 
ruling hand of heaven break the wiſeſt meaſures, and bring to nought 
the counſels and deſigns of princes, _ 


The pope having forgot the promiſes he had made whilſt he had a. 
rival, and whom he had now got the better of, thought of nothing 
more than carrying on the great deſigns he had begun. To this pu- 
poſe he diſpatched his legates up and down, under a pretence of notify- 
ing the depoſition of his rival, but in fact to try to enlarge the power of 
the papacy. PzTzR, a monk of Cluniac, was appointed on this errand 
to France and England. At his arrival in Normandy he waited Hzx- 
xy's leiſure ; who, having conſented to his coming, ſent a biſhop anda 
prieſt to attend upon him; and to whom by the advice of his council 
he gave inſtructions not to permit the legate to lodge in any cathedral 
or monaſtery in his way, nor to receive any preſents or proviſions from 
them for his journey. Tho Catrxrus had forgot his agreement, ye 
the king took. care to let the legate know that he remembered it: and 
as he permitted him to come 1nto England only as a private man, ſo 
when he had an audience of his majeſty, the king told him that be had 
not time to apply himſelf to the buſineſs of his 'legateſhip, and that 
without conſent of the great council of the nation the commiſſion he 
| was charged with could not take effect. He reminded him of the term» 
of the pope's agreement; and after ſome civilities and preſents, 4s 
| | 5 | im 
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him back as he came, without permitting him to do any thing i in pur- 
ſuance of his commiſſion. Soon after the ſee of Canterbury, and the 
national church, were thus reſcued by the king's reſolution from the 
inſults of the legate, RaLea the archbiſhop was 3 out of the world. 
He was a prelate of abilities, and of Wala life; but he ſat ſo 
little a time in the chair of primate, and had ſo little a ſhare in any 
tranſactions of importance, that we have not materials enow to form his 
icular character. Let it therefore be ſupplied from MaimsBur ; 
who tells us, that he was a man of exemplary devotion, great learning, 
and a moſt agreeable temper; that he made no other uſe of his great 
income, than to oblige his friends, and to ſerve the needy ; that if he 
ad any fault, it was indulging a pleaſant humour ſometimes a little 
too much, and relaxing the gravity of his character; however that his 
allies of this kind proceeded from good nature, and not from a ſpirit 
of levity. It was not till the beginning of the following year, that the 
affairs of the ſtate would permit the king to ſupply the vacancy which 
che death of this prelate had made. On the faſt of the purification, 
he appointed the meeting of his great council in the city of Glouceſ- 
ter; where the prior and the monks of Canterbury were ordered to 
attend for the _— of an archbiſhop, On this occaſion the former 
conteſt between the biſhops. and the monks was again revived ; but the 
king taking the ſide of = biſhops of the province, the election fell 
on Con BEL prior of the canons of Chiche ; and the king confirmed his 
eletion. Having received his conſecration from the biſhop of Win- 
heſter and. ſome other biſhops of his province, he went to Rome to 
demand his pall ah having received it, ud to e 7. 


inde. mean time the achim of king Hense — All more per= 
plexed.,” He had married a young princeſs of the houſe of Lorrain 
r the loſs of his ſon; in order to perpetuate the ſucceſſion of his 
rown and kingdom. But his ſubjects finding he had no male iflue by 
her, began to turn their thoughts another way. At leaſt they were not 
ay forward in provoking a prince, to whom in time they might be 
en perhaps to ſubmit. With this view they ſuffered themſelves to 
led into cabals; and the French hiſtoriar fays, that the king's do- 
neſtic 'officers and ſervants conſpired 2 his life, and — 
dein no body. However this may be, a new and bloody war was 
ndled again in Normandy, in favour of WILLIAM ſon to his brother 
Romer; 1 by the king of France, and the duke of Anjou. 


0 dd to theſe ſorrow, which lay already but too heary upon the 
5 ww. the pope. took his opportunity, and made a new attempt againſt 
had um. Notwithſtanding his former agreement with the king, and the 


lfrceful. repulſe which his former legate had received, CAltxrus 
| Ferie that unleſs he could break thro the laws of England which 
nut out his legates, and ns the power of the — by 
Vor. I. 41. troducing 
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introducing the legatine authority, his uſurpations could never much 
affect the Engliſh church, determined at this time to ſend another |. 
gate; and choſe Joh de Crema, a cardinal prieſt, to ſupport the cha. 
racter. Whilſt this prelate was in N otmandy on his journey hithe, 
CarixTvus died; and with his death determined the character and tun: 
miſſion of the new legate. But Hoxortvus fucceding in the p pa 
chair, another commiſſion was ſent to Normandy to Johx de Crema; 
and HENRY who had before maintained the laws of England, againſt 4 
legatine power, with a zeal and reſolution becoming his truſt and dip. 
nity, that he might now ſecure the intereſt of the Roman court in ſuch 
a nice conjuncture, conſented to receive the legate of pope Hoxoy,, 
and to the execution of his commiſſion. No ſooner was this prelye 
arrived in England, and had his audience of the king, but as if he in. 
tended to ſhew how exactly our bleſſed Saviour had deſcribed the diffe. 
rent characters of the thief, and the me ſhepherd, he travelled fron pc 
one cathedral and one monaſtery to another, and wherever he went he 
left behind him ſuch marks of covetouſneſs, oppreſſion, and unworthy 
acts to enrich himſelf and his train, as put it out of any doubt, what the 
character was that he ſupported. But whilſt he thus ſerved himſelf, he 
did not forget his maſter, nor the deſign on which he ſent him. He 
knew how much it was the intereſt of the court of Rome, to aſſume a ¶ wa: 
power of convening and preſiding in provincial and national aſſemblies; 
and he therefore prevailed with the archbiſhop of CanTzzBURY to fiim- 
mon a council to meet at Weſtminſter; in which the legate preſided vi 
the prejudice of the rights of the metropolitan. It was now that the iſo b 
ſee of Canterbury wanted the ſpirit and courage of ANSELM : for tho 
the preſent primate was ſo far juſt to his truſt, that he would not d- 
rectly own the uſurpation which he had not the reſolution to reſiſt, ly 
permitting the legate to cite the fynod'in which he was to preſide, jet ſÞnot 
this very council was drawn into example, and opened the way to de- Nou 
ſpoil his ſucceſſord of that authority, which from the firſt ſettlement d 
chriſtianity, and the canons of the univerſal chureh, the metropolitans 
of England had enjoyed without interruption. Tho the legate might hic 
plain ſte that his coming was not acceptable to the Engliſh, yet in Pa! 
the exoxciſe of his function he affected great ſtate and grandeur; which 
much encrraſid their diſſike. He ordered his ſeat in this council to l "bit 
raiſed ke a fort of throne, above the'archbiſhops, biſhops, and all the N c 
nobility! that were preſent at the ſynod. This was an unpreeedenei ere 
ching. which gave great effence; and which was 4 plain indieatm 
how much the ancient hberties of the Engliſh church were ſank. Thi 
neared the name 2 17 
w * þ rbid 15 1 „1 8 ſia; ; 6 ion, 7 the exaction of cc. 
cleſiaſticks, ate worthy: of a national ſynod; but for the moſt part theſ 
were talten from the councik 'of Gazcory and Cairmrtvs; and have tb 
much the air and ſpirit of the court from which they cm3 _— 
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cally in thoſe OWE: which relate to the buſineſs of inveſtitures; and 
the celibacy of the clergy. The fourth canon of this council goes a 
greater length in the Hildebrandine doctrine, than even GREGOR 
the ſeventh himſelf had gone: it forbids every abbot, prior, monk, 
or clerk, to receive any church tithe or eccleſiaſtical benefice, as 
a gift from any layman, without the conſent of his proper bibp: 
| *conftitution- that would lead one to conclude, ' that the paro- 
hial right of | tithes was not yet ſo perfeetly eſtabliſhed, but that 
ere ſtill remained ſome inſtances, in which the proprietors of the 
lands from whence they aroſe, had a ſhare in the diſpoſal of them. Had 
e care of the parochial clergy been at the bottom of this canon, it 
ould have deſerved to have been remembered with thankfulneſs and 
onour : but ambitious and deſigning men ſo generally cover their vices 
ith a ſeeming regard to the good of others, that' even the faireſt ap- 
pearances from ſuch men are not uncharitably ſuſpected. This was cer- 
tainly the caſe in this conſtitution. The king having given up the 
right of inveſtiture to the pope, the chief dependance of the biſhops and 
abbots was removed from the crown to the holy ſee: by the preſent ca- 
non all eccleſiaſticks were brought to a dependance on the biſhops; there- 
fore in effect the whole patronage and revenue of the church of England 
was in the pope's diſpoſal ; and the whole clergy made a body diſtinct as 


to their maintenance, and in ſome meaſure independent on the goyern- 
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permitting the legates of the ſee of Rome to convene and give _ 
o his clergy, he had virtually given the royal affent to the 1 
which they claimed; and hereby prepared a way for that pretence 24 
: clergy's being exempt from the civil authority, which gave fo much 
rouble to his grandſon Hzxzy the ſecond. But Joh de Crema had 
mother point to manage in order to compleat the vaſt deſigns of the 
ourt which ſent him hither, - I have already ſhewii the reader, and ſo 
ſhall not repeat it, how the celibacy of the clergy would natural 
perate in favour of thoſe deſigns: and therefore in all the councils 
which the court of Rome had any influence, from the time of Hirpg- 
BRAND, this was an object of their care and zeal: it was mote particu- 
arly ſo at this time; and therefore the thirteenth canon, not only pro- 
tibits the m of the clergy of all ranks and orders, but denies them 
p converfation with women, except their neareſt relations, and ſuch as 
paſt faſpicion. It would have been more however for the honour 
i the ſee of Rome, as well as of the legate Riftiſelf, if he had not em- 
loyed ſo much zeal upon this article before the coyncil. For declaim- 
ng againft the marriage of theelergy 
 howincongrobus, and difhononrable it muſt be to Gov, for a prieſt to 
ne from the bed of a harlot;,” g His wife, “ and with His impure 
* hands to conſecrate the holy euchariſt. But after he had e 


s zel and eloquenee, a invelbing/a againlt the riirriage and ſetting 0 
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ment. The king himſelf too in effect had allowed of this change: for by 


with a great deal of ſatyr, he ſhewed 
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to the uſurpation, which himſelf, and his ſucceſſors for ſeveral ages, 


ſtile and air of the canons which he paſſed, as they are anſwerable 4 
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| | | C 
the neceſſity of the celibacy of the clergy, he was the ſame night ſurprigy , 
in bed with a woman of pleaſure. Thus his own incontinence broke hi t 
meaſures, anſwered all his arguments, ſpoiled the canon that had ben po 
paſſed, and ſent him home in diſgrace. It is in vain for the Romig te 
writers to deny the fact. The teſtimony of HUN TIN DO, who yy ta 
an archdeacon at that time, is poſitive and expreſs ; and How abr; 1 


Mar. Pazis, M. WESTMINSTER, and ſeveral others, all of them monk; 
and never ſuſpected of partiality for the marriage of the clergy, agree n th 
the ſame report. | 


However affairs were conducted in the council above-mentioned, 
and how quietly ſoever the archbiſhop ſeemed to ſubmit to the uf. ut 
pation, the ſynod was no ſooner up, than the primate went to Rom: 
to remonſtrate againſt impoſing a foreign legate on the Engliſh church; Wil «« 
as a direct invaſion of its uſages and canons. Had the conduct of thi if <q 
prelate been anſwerable to his integrity and good intentions, poſterity 
would have been indebted to his memory: but when he came tò the 
court of Rome, his warmth had the common fate of ill-conduded 
zeal ; inſtead of curing, it helped to make the miſchief greater, and 
what is ftill worſe, incurable. For ſo artfully did this ſly inſinuating 
court cajole the primate, that inſtead of preventing the growth of 1 
dangerous uſurpation againſt the laws of England, by plucking it up 
by the roots, or at leaſt ſtopping it for the preſent, he was yerſuadet 
to take the character of legate upon himſelf; and by a bull of Hoxo- 
RIUS. was inveſted with it for England, and Scotland too. Thus did 
this eaſy prelate permit himſelf to be drawn, or rather-to be deluded, 
into a ſnare, of fatal conſequence to the Engliſh church. Whatever 
were the motives upon which he ated, the archbiſhops of Canterbury 


were by this expedient ſtripped. of their rights, and cloathed with the 


ſhadow of them in return: by a fineſſe peculiar to the Italians, an 
uſurped foreign power was ſo incorporated with the juſt and legal right 
of the ſee of Canterbury, that this unhappy. prelate was made a party 


groaned .under when it was paſt a cure. It is here then we are to 
date the vaſſalage of the Engliſh church; when they laid the foundation 
of that authority to convene: ſynods in England, to preſide and dire 
canons in them, to which the biſhops of Rome pretended afterwards. 
The good archbiſhop, however, did not at that time penetrate into 
the conſequences of his indiſcretion: but having cured his own vanity 
and . by taking upon himſelf the character of his holincs 
legate, he returned again to England; to help forward the uſurpation, 
which he went to Rome on purpoſe to ſuppreſs. No ſooner Was 
Corr returned with this character, than he called a council at Weſt⸗ 


* 


minſter 4 in which he preſided as legate, and metropolitan: and the 
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the different characters which he ſupported, ſo they by no means cor- 
reſpond with the language of the ancient church of England. The 
ten conſtitutions which were agreed upon are almoſt all of them 
taken from the council, under Axs LM and Joan de Crema; ſo that 
one would think he called this ſynod to ſhew his new authority, and 
that he was fond of thoſe chains which he had helped to put about his 
neck. If we are to judge of the conſtitutions by the decreeing part, 
they ſeem to have no other authority than his own, as legate and me- 
tropolitan. For the firſt canon runs, by the authority of St. PT ER 
« prince of the apoſtles, and our own.” ; and the ſecond, © by the 
« authority of the apoſtolic ſee” ; whereas the ancient canons and 
uſages of the church, give a right of ſuffrage to all who had a right 
to be in the ſynod, and the ſtile was anſwerable; we decree, and 
« by ſynodical authority confirm ””. But HILDEBRAND, having intend- 
ed to change the ancient polity of the church, changed the ſtile of 
councils; and one cannot help being aſtoniſhed at the tameneſs of 
provincial ſynods, under ſo impudent an attempt to render their autho- 
rity uſeleſs ; or which is worſe, to make them properties to the deſigns 
of the court of Rome. But the canons, - we are told, had the ap- 
probation of the council, and were conſented to by the king: The 
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all archbiſhop however notwithſtanding his new character, and another 
BY canon to enſure the celibacy of the clergy, found that an article ſtill 
ei wo hard of digeſtion in the Engliſh church. He therefore called an- 
0 


other council in the September following; and to ſtrike a greater ter- 
Tor, the married clergy were ſummoned to attend, and a canon, re- 
quiring them to put away their wives by the feaſt of St. Aypaew fol- 
lowing, was decreed. This did not yet content his zeal : having ſeen 
how little regard was paid to the canons on this ſubject, he turned 
the Wil his thoughts to the civil power; and by the advice of the council, re- 
commended it to the king, to impoſè a puniſhment on thoſe who 
zi WY ſhould contitive to treat this conſtitution with contempt. The king fol- 
lowed the pattern which lay before him from Rome; and inſtead of the 
methods which the legate had marked out, laid no other penalty, but 
a fine for a diſpenſation to retain them : moſt of our hiſtorians report, 
that he raiſed a great deal of money by this indulgence 3 but there are 
others who take no notice of this unworthy practiſe, and only ſay that 
Henzy diſappointed the hopes of the archbiſhop, and gave the marri- 
ed clergy leave to live with their wives as they did before. Notwith- 
ſtanding all the attempts that had been made upon this ſubject, it was 
impoſſible to effect it, and no wonder: for there is ſeldom any fucceſs, 
when Juſtice and authority are not on a fide, and when the laws of 
men attempt to combat the laws of nature. The only end which this 
ute anſwered, and the many methods and canons to force the clergy 
to ſubmit to celibacy, was to leave it paſt a doubt, that it was a new im- 
polition ; and that the ancient Engliſh church put her clergy under no 
reſtraints of this kind. 
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If the archbiſhop of Canterbury did not live to repent of his folly 

in accepting the title of legate, it was becauſe he did not live to ſo 
the ill uſe which the ſee of Rome made of it in England. Indeed he 
had but little time to gratify the vanity which firſt led him into the 
ſnare; for in the beginning of the next year death took Hownoxryy Out 
of the world, and with him expired the character and commiſſion dt 
the legate. A ſchiſm which enſued in the Roman church, between 
ANAcLETE and Innocent, prevented its being renewed ; and by 
leaving the government of the church in the ancient channel, it gave, 
ſuch a turn to the eccleſiaſtical affairs of England, that every thing 
went on quietly to the end of Htnzy's reign. The king wa in io! 
Normandy at the time when this ſchiſm began, where he met Ixxo- 
CENT; and againſt the advice of the Engliſh biſhops, who thought 
his adverſary had the better title, acknowledged him as the right 
biſhop of Rome. Soon after this interview, he returned to England, 
and founded a new ſee at Carliſle ; laying the counties of Cumber- 
land, Weſtmoreland, and a part of Northumberland into the dioceſe; 
and conferring that dignity upon his confeſſor ALpulen, without we 
giving the pope any concern in this affair. The emperor being inſt 
dead, and having left his widow, HExRV's only legitimate child, ma 
withqut any iſſue, the king, in order to ſtrengthen his intereſt in 
Normandy, married her againſt her inclinations to GxOorPRYT PLayTy- he; 
GENET, fon of the earl of Ax jou. A — forced upon her in Wer 
this manner, it was eaſy to foreſee, could not be very happy; and in ol 
two or three years after ſhe parted from her huſband, and came into 
England with her father. The king, whilſt ſhe was a widow, had d 
prevailed upon the barons and vaſſals of the crown to acknowledge to t 
er as the preſumptive heir. But this did not content him. Upon 4 p. 
her coming over with him at this time, he called his great counci 
together, and they all renewed the oath of 3 to the empreß, I der 
as the hereditary heir of the crown and kingdom. This ceremony ſup 
being over, and her huſband deſiring to make up the quarrel with her, wil 
the went hack. After this reconciliation, tho it was often interrupted plia 
by freſh brojls, the king's hopes of a ſucceſſion began to be gratificd; © 
and the follow ing year, to his great joy, the empreſs brought a fon i We 
into the world, named Hznzr after him. To add to his ſatisſaction, il © * 


luis brother Roxxxr died about this time in the caſtle of Cardiff, after I t 


. fill tion 


fix and twenty years impriſonment 3 which made his expectations ft 
more N But hey this acceſſion to his family gave new lite 7 { 
to the proſpects which had ever charmed this prince, and whit he 
was labouring with all his addreſs to ſecure the ſucceſſion to his daughter f Me 
and her new born ſon, death put an end to his life and hopes, in the 0 
fixty-eighth year of his age. When he found he drew near bis ext H + 
he ſent for the earl of GrocysTza his natural ſon, and recommended 

© | | | to 
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o him very earneſtly the care of his ſiſter, the empreſs ; after this he 
ade his will, in which he ordered all his debts to be punctually paid, 
he arrears due to him to be remitted, and left to his domeſticks above 
ixty thouſand pounds, 


Thus did HENRY the firſt, ſurnamed Beauderk, the ſcholar ; be- 
zuſe in thoſe days none but eccleſiaſticks troubled themſelves about 
,voks, and princes the leaſt of all men. He Aucated to 
letters, and made a great progreſs in his ſtudies, before he de to 
he crown; and all thro his life retained a reliſh for the ſciences which 
he had cultivated in his youth. He is ſaid to have had a very hand- 
ome face, and a ſweet and open countenance, which at firſt ſight pre- 
oſſeſſed every body in his favour. His manner of converſation was 
ery affable; and it is hard to {ay whether his courage in military, or 
his capacity in civil affairs, was greateſt. It is true that his ſubjects 
ere much haraſſed with arbitrary and oppreſſive taxes, to furniſh out 
his expeditions againſt Wales and Normandy ; but in other reſpects 
his adminiſtration was ſo prudent, that tho his journies to Normandy 
were very frequent and of long duration, yet there never was an 
inſurrection in England all thro his gn and yet there never wanted 
malecontents. He not only ran ſo far into the prevailing humour of 


8 


a the age, as to be himſelf the founder of many religious houſes, but 
be gave ſo much encouragement alſo to works of this Kind, that there 
ee more monaſteries and other religious ſocieties erected in the reign 
ul Hexay, than in five hundred years before. The reader therefore 
„il not be ſurprized, that the eccleſiaſticks have given him a great 
Had a good character. If we except the inſtances of his ſubmiſſion 
b» the court of Rome, in the buſineſs of inveſtitures, and receiving 
n papal legate, we may acquieſce, I think, in the firſt part, and allow 
him to have been a great and able king. That ſubmiſſion however 
65 derogates even from this ſide of his character; and whilſt he was 
y ſupported by his nobles and biſhops at home, it ſullied the glory of a 
, WI vie and a great monarch of England, to agree to thoſe mean com- 
d phances, contrary to their advice, and contrary to_the laws and cuſ- 
1; vm of the kingdom; that he might pay his court to the ſee of Rome, 
n whoſe power and intereſt was only imaginary. But to his character 
w a good ring there are many more objections. His private vices and 
ter vutues, whic 1 were: pretty nearly balanced, came not into the queſ- 
ife by ſeizing upon the crown, we cannot pals over his unjuſt and unna- 
he wural war with this very brother in his hereditary dominions; who had 
ter Pictly ceded his right to the crown of England, and who had never 
the MY Sven him any cauſe of complaint. It was a war at leaſt which his 
ent Engliſh ſubjects could have no concern with: and yet they were loaded 
ded i With heavy taxes to maintain it; which, contrary to his ſolemn and 
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repeated promiſes, were levied with all imaginable rigour, even to the 
impriſonment of thoſe who had not the means to pay them, Les ; 
only add to this, that- when he had ſtripped his brother of his 0. 
minions, he impriſoned him in a caſtle in Wales for fix and twen 

ears ; and when he -returned from this conqueſt that the people 
England had enabled him to make with their lives and fortunes, K 
treated his ſubjects with more arrogance than ever, without Corredin 


any abuſes which turned to his own advantage; I ſay let us add this an 


we ſhall ſcarcely find, at this time of day, attonement enough fy 


theſe meaſures, in the religious houſes which he founded, to give him 
the character of a good king. In ſhort, it may be faid of Hingy, 


that there was a great mixture in him of good and bad qualities fy 
a prince; that he had more courage than cruelty, more wiſdom thy 
courage, more avarice than wiſdom, and more ambition than either; 


and that it was entirely owing perhaps to the laſt of theſe qualities 


that he was not both a great and a good king. 


It has already been taken notice of in the preceding Pages that in 


order to ſecure the ſucceſſion to his daughter, the empreſs, and her 


iſſue, HENRY had engaged his great council to acknowledge and fea 


fealty to her as the preſumptive heir. Among the reſt, and one of 


the forwardeſt in taking the oath of allegeance, was STEHEN earl of 


Bologn, the king's nephew; ſon of ApzLa the conqueror's daughter 
by the earl of Blois. His pretenſions therefore to the crown muſt be 
remote and feeble. But the abſence of the empreſs, and the might 
treaſures of his uncle, which he ſeized immediately on the fit news 
of his death, together with his own ambition and addreſs, ſupplied 
what his title wanted. His brother, who was at that time biſhop of 
Wincheſter and abbot of Glaſſonbury, a great and popular prelats 
brought moſt of the clergy into his intereſt ;. and the nobility were i 
general attached to him as one of their order, and by his own con- 
duct and fair promiſes. Therefore before the empreſs could come over, 
STEPHEN had got the conſent of the people of England to receive him 
for their king; and was accordingly crowned at Weſtminſter by the 


archbiſhop of CanTzrBURY. . There are two reflexions which offer 


themſelves upon this occaſion : the reader will excuſe my ſtopping 
to point them out. One is, that tho it was the chief care and 
paſſion of the late king's whole life, to ſecure his dominions to Is 
farfiily, yet a few days were ſufficient to break all his meaſures, and 


to ſhew the vanity of human wiſdom, when divine providence is not 


on its fide. The other is, that fo ſlender was at this time the tic of 
an oath of allegeance, when the inteteſt or inclinations of men | 


them to break thro it, that we find the great council of the Engliſh 


nation, the biſhops and nobility, who had taken this oath no lels than 
three times to the empreſs in the moſt ſolemn manner, without an 


Pr ovoca- 
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ments which they think themſelves entitled to. 
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rovocation on her {ide to ſerve as a colour for their iniquity, delibe- 
rately guilty of notorious perjury. No wonder that a reign thus 
Funded in prophaneneſs, ſhould be unhappy to prince and people. 
1 ſhall now return to give an account of it in church affairs. The 
carl of Bol o having thus poſſeſſed himſelf of the crown of England, 
omitted nothing that was neceſſary to ſecure him in it. For this end 
he was very liberal both in his gifts and promiſes. To the clergy, 
he promiſed every thing that they thought expedient to preſerve the 
rights and honour of the church; particularly, that he would not 
permit the practice of ſimony; that the eſtates and perſons of the 
clergy ſhould be wholly left to the care and inſpection of the biſhops; 
that all their ancient privileges ſhould be confirmed, and all the eſtates 
and churches held under his grandfather ſhould. be diſcharged of all 
ſecular ſervices : he further granted them a power to diſpoſe of their 
ſtates by will, and promiſed that during the vacancies of biſhopricks 
and abbies, which ſhould never be of long continuance, the- care of 
heir revenues ſhould be committed to the. moſt conſiderable of the 
lergy. The king was no leſs gracious, in his promiſes to the nobility. 
One of the great grievances they had to complain of, in the reign of 

Ar, was the hardſhips the ſubjects lay under from the king's pre- 
ended right of foreſt. STEPHEN therefore promifed that he would 
onfine himſelf to thoſe places only, which had been foreſts in the 
me of the two WILLIAus, and disforeſt all the reſt. In ſhort he 
zwe them hopes, that all their grievances ſhould be redreſſed, and 

e utmoſt care taken to preſerve a regular and uniform - courſe of 
uſtice. Theſe promiſes from a king at his firſt; acceſſion, may quiet 
and entertain the minds of the common people; but they go but a 
little way with men whoſe fatuation and abilities give them a capacity 
o aſſiſt or diſtreſs a government, unleſs they ſhare in thoſe employ- 
The king knew this, 
as well as any body; and therefore he endeavoured to engage thoſe 
particularly in his intereſt, whoſe figure, capacity, or power under 
his predeceſſor, might incline them ' otherwiſe to diſturb him. The 
diſhop of SaLIsBZURY had been HENRV's firſt miniſter 3 was frequently 
made his viceroy during his abſence ; and was at this time the greateſt 
and moſt powerful man of his order. To this prelate the king 
thought it neceſſary to make his court : and that he might engage him 
the more ſteadily on his fide, one of his nephews, NiceLLus biſhop 
of Ely was made treaſurer, and ALEXANDER another nephew, biſhop 
of Lincoln had the great ſeal. The multitude were charmed with the 
new king's bounty; to them a very unuſual fight : and indeed the li- 
beral hand with which he ſcattered the immenſe treaſures that king 
Hexzy had amaſſed together, was not without effect upon thoſe who 
ought to have been above ſuch conſiderations. ,. 


Vol. I. Hitherto 
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Hitherto king SrET HEX had met with no oppoſition; but as; 
foreſaw it would not be long before the empreſs and her huſband woul 
make an attempt to recover the crown, he thought it requiſite to {ay 
appearances with the people, as tho he really intended to perform why 
he promiſed. His coronation therefore was no ſooner over, than þ 
convened a general aſſembly of the biſhops and barons at Oxfary: 
where he figned a charter confirming the promiſes I have mentions 
above. Had this charter been obſerved, it would have been of oreat 
advantage to the people of England: but as the Engliſh had elede 
STEPHEN contrary to their oaths to ſerve their own intereſt only, ſo à 
Maruszuky takes notice, this artful prince granted every thing they 
required; on purpoſe to ſeduce them to eſpouſe his cauſe,” and not to 
bind himſelf with fetters of parchment. Theſe were the ſteps which 
were taken by the new king at home : abroad he paid his court tothe 
ſee of Rome, perhaps with no more ſincerity, but in a manner ſo un- 
becoming both the wiſdom and the honour of a king of England, that 
it is not an eaſy thing to determine, whether his application was more 
mean and ſervile in itſelf, or more enſlaving and miſchievous in its con- 
ſequence. But the more unworthy it was of the king, the more ac- 
ceptable it was to the pope. The fpirit of HitpzBRanD was infuſed 
ſo ſtrongly into his ſucceſſors, in claiming a right to diſpoſe of king 
doms, . 7 nothing could be more welcome to the court of Rome, 
than the addreſs of STEPHEN to pope Innocent, to confirm his eler- 
tion to the crown of England. As unwilling as ſome of our modem 
writers are to own this application of the king, and the pope's conde- 
ſcenſion to his requeſt, yet to ſpeak impartially, if there is any truth 
in this charter granted in the great council at Oxford, theſe particulars 
which appear in it, are paſt all contradiction: and as 8 ETH EN Vs ambi- 
tion had puſhed him forward, over all the ties of ſworn allegeance to 
his ſovereign, and of fidelity to the people, fo the ſame ambition led 
him to ſuch an abaſement to the court of Rome, and fuch a treachery 
to the crown of England, as the nation had never known; and as Wi- 
LIAM the firſt, his grandfather, had rejected with indignation. But 
whatever was his meaning in this ſervile addreſs, it was not the only 
wrong ſtep he took in his meaſures with that court. For the archbiſhop 
of CanTzzury dying ſoon after, the king ſent to pope InnocsxT, to 
deſire that his own brother the biſhop of WINcRHEST ER, might be le- 
gate; which was not denied him in form, tho it was ſoon after fuper- 
ſeded. This was a power which had been dreaded by all his predecel- 
bon, and was not a little odious to his ſubjects. His fubjedts therefore f Wl 
could not be very eaſy under it; and the king to give them an early WI | 
proof of his inſincerity, not only ſeized and detained the revenues of the I * 
archbiſhopric, but under pretence of CorstL's dying inteſtate poſſeſſed 4 
himſelf of all the-primate's effects. In all this it muſt be owned that 
he only followed the example of the three former kings; but then * late 
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had ſo poſitively given up this pretended right, that it could not be 
otherwiſe looked upon than as a breach of his charter, and the oath he 
had taken that he would obſerve it. This proceeding brought to mind 
the oath of allegeance he had broken to HExNRV's daughter; and this 
infincerity on the fide of the king, falling in with the diſcontents and 


the ambition among the nobility, ſet — nation into a terment, and 
brought the affairs of the court into great e F291 


The 8 of theſe Aiflenfons was too en to be overlooked or 
neglected at che court of Rome. They ſaw evidently that the king 
would want their friendſhip to ſecure him in the throne which he had 
uſt urped ; ; and that he was in no condition to withſtand whatever at- 
tempts they ſhould make, to ſtrengthen, or adyance, their own en- 
croachments in England. Tho the legatine authority was therefore 
granted to the biſhop of WincassTer at the king's requeſt, yet this 
was not ſufficient in the opinion of the ſee of Rome, to render that 
power familiar enough to the Engliſn nation. For this reaſon the bifhop 
of OsT14 was ſent uncalled for, with the character of legate to pope Ix- 
voc: and tho he was not received without reluctance, and a parti- 
cular mortification — the king and his brother, yet he viſited the cathe- 
drals, monaſteries, and collegiate churches; ; and before the end of the 
year convened a council at Weſtminſter, in which he preſided with 
great pomp. The canons which were agreed upon were for the moſt 

part the ſame which had paſſed in other councils fince the conqueſt: 
but the ſtile is difterent from all' the councils which this nation had 
ever known; the decreeing power throwout the whole being ſolely af- 
cribed to the biſhops of Rome. This was a new ſtep towards eſtabliſh- 
ing the authority of the papal legate; and by frequent inſtances of this 
_ N councils were in time annihilated or rendered uſeleſs, 
and the papal power deemed neceſſary to give authority to national ſy- 
nods. To make this uſurpation go down the eaſier, and ſit the — 
on the ſtomachs of the Engliſh clergy, one of the canons expreſſes an 
uncommon tenderneſs for their perſons; requiring that thoſe who kill, 
or any other way injure the clergy and the religious, and upon admo- 
nition do not make them proper ſatisfaction, ſhall be excommunicated, 
and not abſolved but by the biſhop of Rome. But in this was laid the 
c- WI foundation of that controverſy, — the exemption of eccleſiaſticks 
r- om the ſecular power, which ceatfiencd fo mich trouble in de f 
{- WI cling reign. But before I proceed to take notice of the other ſteps 
re which the legate took, to eſtabliſh his authority, and the authority of 
a b maſter * in England, I muſt ſtop to ſay a word of the archbiſhop 
the lately dead. I wiſh what I have to ſay were to his advantage; but ex- 
Id WM Sept the rebuildiog-and adorning his / cathedral which bad deen burnt, 
hut there is nothing left on record of any conſequence in favour of this 
| & late. It is fig that he died of grief and remorſe forhisinfidelityto the 5 
ha pr 
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preſs; and that his oath to king STEPHEN had broke his heart, H. 
was ſo viſibly diſordered at the coronation of this prince, that we It 
told his hands ſhook ſo much that he let fall the conſecrated element 
There are ſome writers who ſay in his favour, that he refuſed at firſt y 
rform the ceremony, upon account of his oath to Henzv's daughter; 
till the lord high ſteward made oath that the king had diſinherited ha 
and releaſed his ſubjects from their 1 But if this expedientſi 
tisfied the archbiſhop's conſcience, ſo far as to incline him to transfer 
his allegeance to another, it muſt be owned that he was fatisfied u 
a very ſlender motive. The oath of allegeance was public, and it was 
national; and this was the private teſtimony of a ſingle man, and 
teſtimony againſt probability. Beſides, the oath was given to the em- 
preſs at the king's requeſt, and none but the empreſs could diſe 
the obligation. Upon the whole, there is no excuſe to be made for thi 
notorious perfidy: and tho it did not pleaſe Gop to give this prelate 
an opportunity of wiping off this ſtain by any public tokens of repen- 
tance, yet we may charitably ſuppoſe, that as he lived long enough to 
ſee his error, ſo he lamented in ſecret for it. As for the other biſhop, 
who thought a king of their own making would have been altogethe 
manageable and pliant, they found themſelves miſerably miſtaken. The 
churches were plundered and their eſtates given away; the prelates war 
ſeized, and either kept under confinement, or forced to ſurrender thei 
lands and fine deeply for their enlargement. Thus when men will ven- 
ture upon unrighteous meaſures, and facrifice their honour and ther 
conſcience to their intereſt, they deſert their beſt protection, the pro- 
tection of heaven, and are ſeldom rewarded but with loſs and infamy. 
But to go on again with the hiſtory. 121 


The election of an archbiſhop, from the Norman conqueſt, had al- 
ways had its beginning from the crown; and when the king had an 
inclination to fill the vacant ſee, he ſent a ſummons to the prior and 
convent of Canterbury, to attend on him with ſome of their body, at 
a meeting of his great council, to aſſiſt in the choice of an arch- 
biſhop: at this meeting the advice of the great council was taken, 
and a perſon nominated by the king, with the ſuffrage of the biſhops, 
was uſually choſen. But now without any motion from the king, 
the pope's legate directed a ſummons to the prior and the convent to 
attend upon the council, which he himſelf had likewiſe convened, for 
the election of an archbiſhop. Nor was he content with this public 
invaſion of the rights of the crown; but in the ſame inſtrument he 
tells the prior, that their election being thus made, and conſented to 
by the biſhops of the province, © the king cannot, and ought not, in 
« juſtice to deny his conſent.” It is impoſſible but that tlie king mult 
ſee ſuch a barefaced uſurpation upon his crown and dignity : but partly 
from his own imprudence, and partly from the ill fituation of his 


affairs, 


g. G . S8 8 8. 
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Fairs, be was conſtrained to wink at it. The biſhop of Writs 
"ER, his brother, had ſet his heart upon the primacy, ard it was there- 
ore his intereſt not to provoke the legate 3 who, from the inſolent 
anner in which he had ſet this buſineſs Ber ward, without the king's 
; articipation, had given reaſon to believe, would ive the conduct of 
he election in his own hands. But it happened in this caſe,” à8 fe 
generally does in all caſes where men are led out of the ways of law 
nd Folic for ſome preſent views. The biſhops and the convent, ' who 
pted as a compliment their nicht to dete d their owry metropolitan 5 
— only that it ſerved to render their right an eaſier prey, by ſepa2 
ting it from the crown. The king was afraid to truſt a new aeg 
eſſion of: power in the hands of his brother; who had in a manner 
lready, in the character of legate; over-ſhadowed the royal authority! 
otwithſtanding therefore that prelate's paſſion” for tlie chair of me- 
ropolitan,” the king ſo influenced the election, by ſecretly favouring 
mother intereſt, that THTOATD abbot of Me was ths acchbilhop 
he biſhop of WI NcHESTER thus  diſappointad, before full of ambi- 
jon; was now full of reſentment ; and it was not long befote he 
found an opportunity to mortify the authority by which his meaſures 
ere broke. In the mean time let us return to 2775 affe o the 210 
which led the way to i.. | 


The council of Weſtminſter e dad; And the eil Ret 
: biſnop of OsT14a left England, and the biſhop” of WixchEsrzü 
as in ſole poſſeſſion of the character of legate. Bot neither this con- 
fideration, nor the unworthy condeſcenſions which 8TEYIH EN had made 
tothe court of Rome, were of any more avail to engag ge it in his in- 
tereſt; than the addreſs which he had made uſe of to ſecure his ſub. 
1. ect. The obligations which the nobility had laid upon him in ad- 
vancing him to the throne, had given them ſuch an idea of their ſer- 
ies as were thought too great for a recompence; and the returns 
u which he had made, tho they were often large, encouraged them 
h. on to demand larger, and to fly to their arms whenever they were 
a. denied. At the head of theſe revolters, was Ros#tT* earl of Gro- 
' WH cxs768, the late king's natural ſon; who having formed a party in 

95 favour of his ſiſter withdrew into Normandy, and ſent the king word 
o dat he thought himſelf bound in honour and conſcience to aſſert the 
er naht of the empreſs, to whom the crown did in truth belong. The 
ie court of Rome which was never ſhort-ſighted, pereciving a cloud to 
he gather over the head of Srzrhzx which threatened a revolution, 
to ag fit to let him know, that they had not forgot the doctrine 
by Calixrus to his predeceſſor, that the papal authority could 

uſt diſpenſe Us their own oaths and promiles, as well as with thoſe of 
ty other men. In ſhort” Innocent modeſtly granted à bull of diſpenſa- 
his tion to the earl of Oroers ven, abſolving bim from his oath. of fealty 
irs, vol. I. 40 to 
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| own courage and conduct, put an end to theſe attempts of the eu 
cured himſelf a tranquillity which might have been of long continu- 
on the throne, gave him a jealouſy which deprived him of his wonted 


ſuch circumſtances as excited envy and indignation. They had ſeve. 


of the earl of RicumoND, and the followers of the biſhops of % 


ſembled there, his majeſty laid hold of this opportunity to mortily the 
this demand was too exorbitant; and whilft they were deliberating 
what to do, the king put the biſhops of SaL1sBuRy and LIx con un 


matter to get their caſtles and treaſure into his hands; but this ſeve- 


governments into proceedings of this kind, and 
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to king STEPHEN who had no right to the crown, and declaring * 
former oath he had taken to the empreſs to be obliging. It does ng 
fall in with the deſign of this undertaking, the reader knows, to en. 
ter into a detail of the civil wars which were occaſioned by the gr 
contents of the nobility. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that the king, by hi 


r 


of GLocesTER; and by the advantages which he had gained, po- 


= 2nd 


ance. But the power which the biſhops had ſhewn in placing him 
prudence, and put it into his head to lower their greatneſs. Rogzy 
biſhop of Saliſbury, had been the great favourite and miniſter of king 
Henzy ; and by the eminent poſts which he had filled, and the long 
courſe of favours he had enjoyed, had raiſed himſelf and his family to 


ral ſtrong caſtles, which they openly declared, were intended for the 
ſecurity as well as the dignity of the church: and when he and his 
two nephews came to court, they came with ſuch a grand retinue ſo 
well armed and accoutred, as if they rather intended to brave the king 
than to pay their duty to him. The king, who from the beginning 
had a jealous eye upon this prelate, wanted no whiſperers to ſuggeſt, 
that he could not be ſafe whilſt theſe biſhops were ſo powerful. It is 
true the biſhop.of Sariszury had a principal hand in his election to 
the crown; but obligations on princes, when they ſtand in the way 
of their intereſt, are not much regarded: and in proportion to the 
power and favour which that prelate had enjoyed under HN b 
much leſs fit was he and his nephews to be truſted, in the king's opi- 
nion, in a diſpute which his majeſty was likely to have with Hears 
daughter. Under pretence of a quarrel therefore between the retinus 


LISBURY, LINCOLN, and ELy, which happened, or as ſome ſay, was 
contrived at Oxford, when the king and his great council wer d- 


whole family : and not content with the fine which the law enjoined 
in the like caſes, he demanded their ſeveral caſtles to be delivered into 
his hands as a pledge of their future loyalty. The prelates thougit 


der arreſt, and the biſhop of ELy ſaved himſelf by flight. Being 
maſter of the perſons of the two former, STzeazn found, it an tal 


rity towards the biſhops, under a very {light pretence, diſguſted dhe 
whole body of the clergy, who made loud complaints. Indeed the 


* 
* 


neceſſities of the ſtate may ſometimes force the wiſeſt d the milde 


a good end may fe 


4 haps 
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haps be anſwered by them; but yet jealouſies are boundleſs, and even 
innocence and wiſdom are no ſecurities, where a bare ſuſpicion may 
make one guilty. The proceedings therefore of this nature when they 
are unſupported by facts, by leaving an ill impreſſion on the minds of 
people, very often operate the wrong way, and occaſion greater confu- 
ſions than thoſe they were to prevent. There are many occurrences 
however in the reign of 8ETHERN which will warrant this reflexion. 


It was moſt certainly the king's ſeverity to theſe prelates, which the 
law did not juſtify, that gave a colourable pretence to the wry 4-0 
WincissTER to mortify his brother and the new archbiſhop. I have 
already mentioned the biſhop's diſappointment in the ſee of Canterbury, 
which he had not digeſted : he thought this a fit opportunity to ſatiate 
his revenge, and he took it with pleafure. For under a pretence of 
putting a ſtop to the arbitrary proceedings againſt the biſhops, by his 
egatine power he called a council at Wincheſter, and ſummoned both 

che king and the archbiſhop to it. The aſſembly being met, the legate 
zggravated in a bitter manner what the king had done to the biſhops, 
and magnified his own zeal in aſſerting the rights and liberties of the 
lergy. | After this he proteſted,” that he would put in execution the 
kcrees of the council, when they had conſidered of this infraction of 
: epiſcopal dignity and the privileges of the church, tho it ſhould 


o ot him the friendſhip of the king his brother, the loſs of his eſtate, 

1 nd even of life itſelf. > The king had appointed ſome lords to appear 
x or him at the council, with AUzzRIR de Vers a great civilian : and 
oben they demanded the reaſon why the king was ſummoned, the le- 

. ate anſwered with warmth and quickneſs, © that the king who was 

1 


© himſelf a ſubject of CxzsT, ought not to be angry if he was called 
upon by the miniſters of CazisT, to give ſatisfation for a crime of 
* ſuch a heinous nature, as the preſent age had not been acquainted 
* with; for it was pagan princes only who impriſoned biſhops and 
ſeiſed upon their poſſeſſions.” The king's council anſwered, that 
hey were not puniſhed as biſhops, but as his majeſty's ſubjects and ſer- 
ants; and then went into the particulars of the ill behaviour and un- 


00 iutifulneſs of the three prelates: that they fortified their caſtles, and 
agen ravelled attended and armed in ſuch a manner, as gave room to ſuſpedt; 
We bat they wanted nothing but an opportunity to join his enemies; that 
s majeſty was obliged to provide for the ſafety of the ſtate, which was 
eng t that time threatened with an invaſion ; and that none of his ſubjects 
ea Would refuſe to admit him into their caftles without incurring the guilt 
1.2 i rebellion. Theſe arguments not convincing, or however not pre- 


falling on the biſhops to withdraw their ſuit,” the legate propoſed to 
*communicate the king, and to ſend deputies to Rome to lay the cafe 
ore the pope. It was high time when the king was thus menaced 
bis brother, MP3 his own fubjects, that his counſel 1 


pation, which he ought to have oppoſed with his blood. The neceſ. 
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Ipeak,a little roundly, without any reſerve: and accordingly they q. 
clared, that che king had expreſly forbid any appeal to Rome upon th 
occaſion; and if any biſhop was ſent thither without his approbation 
they ſhould not find it an eaſy matter to return to England, The 
biſhops of SalIszuxr and LIxcorx were not wanting to themſelies; 
and tho they had given ſome ground for the king s ſuſpicions, yet why 
they urged in their juſtification was more than enough to ſet them fit 
in the opinion of an aſſembly diſpoſed to favour them. The memben 
of it were unwilling to expoſe themſelves to the king's reſentment, 
either by an excommunication, or an appeal to Rome, as the lee 
had propoſed ; and contented themſelves with , petitioning his mychy 
to ſet the biſhops at liberty, that he might prevent a rupture beten 
the eccleſiaſtical and civil powers. The king, who by this tine had 
reaſon enough to reflect on his own ill conduct in bringing. in a forcgh 
power, which had no more bounds than it had foundation in lay, 
thought he had done too much already, in ſtooping thus  meanly to 
Plead his cauſe before his brother the legate. 8TETH EN had certanly 
forgot the royal character he was inveſted with, when he ſent his coun- 
{el to this ſynod, and thereby owned, and gave ſome colour to an uſur- 


Lo «> 
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ſity of his affairs, I ſuppoſe, inclined him to pay a ſeeming veneration 
to an authority he was ſmarting under: but the precedent was remem 
bered when the reaſons of his yielding to it were quite forgotten. On 
the other hand, as the fortreſſes of the biſhops of Sal IssURV and Lx. 
col N were in the king's hands, and the biſhop of : E.y was driven for 
ſanctuary into the army of the empreſs, the legate and his party were 
not appeaſed ; and the example and diflatisfaction miſled a great mary 
other people to the embaraſment of the king's affairs. 
The empreſs Maup, and her brother the earl of Groczsrrt, 
looking on this as a favourable juncture for their deſign, came over 
into England; and a moſt unnatural bloody war enſued. It is beſide 
my preſent purpoſe to give a particular detail of the treachery and mu- 
tual cruelty. practiſed on this occaſion; as if both ſides had fought, not 
to conquer, but to deſtroy their country, and to procure enemies and 
diſhonour rather than peace and victory. Even the biſhops'themlelves, 
if che hiſtorian is to be credited, forgot their character; and engaging in 
a warfare very different from that oft their holy function, had too great 
a ſhare. in the ſpoils and oppreſſions of their country. The reader may 
conſult the ſtate hiſtorians for theſe; particulars, i whoſe buſinels it ic tt 
recite; them; I ſhall ſay nothing more of them, than that they give » 
a dreadful. idea of the miſchiets -occafioned by the zeal of parties, ant 
the, factions of a ſtate, when they are carried to ſuch a length: and #5! 
| not in the power of man to ſay; that hitherto they ſhall go and no fur 
ther, ſo nothing but the moſt abſolute neceſſity can juſtify any * 
Nan „ | encouraging 
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encouraging or entering into them. But to return. Tho the rage of 
a civil war reſcued the Engliſh church for ſome time from the rapine 
and extortion of foreign Jegates, yet this deliverance did not leſſen the 
miſchieſs the flation was groaning under; becauſe our own prelates took 
that work into their hands, and officiouſly promoted a papal uſurpation, 
which their wiſer predeceſſors thought it their duty to reſiſt. Whether 
the archbhop of CaNTEABUAT had been too much mortified by the 
lcoatine authority which the biſhop of WixnenzsTzr made ſuch a figure 
with, or thought that his own authority as metropolitan was broke beyond 
recovery, it does not appear. Something or other, it is certain, miſled him 
at this time into an improper conduct; to appear under the character of 
perpetual legate to the biſhops of Rome, and to have a great ſhare 
in entailing the miſchibfs attending that authority on this church and na- 
ion. The court of Rome had encroached upon the authority of the 
archbiſhops as primates; and they foreſaw: that thoſe prelates would not 
de eaſy under it. What does Innocent therefore do, but confer upon 


| 


WT «= 0vaLD, the preſent archbiſhop and his ſucceſſors, the title of le- 
| gati nati ? and he was weak enough to accept it. Hitherto the 
aide and authority of legate had been held during pleaſure; and at moſt 
rcd with the death of the pope who granted that commiſſion: 
; onfequently there muſt always be ſome intervak in which the arch- 
cops of Canturbury muſt act without it, and by virtue of their own 
8 thority as primates of England: but by this artful expedient, che de- 


vnted,- and the proper power were made inſeparable ; and fo continued 
„ 97 HATTIE 236 26 Sn ——— 


This full eſtabliſhment of the legatine power by the court of Rome 
vas not the only miſchief to the church from thence which the civil 
var was the occaſion of; for it gave them an opportunity to acquire a 
pretence of judging in the election of the biſhops. To put them in 
pofietiion of their temporalities by inveſtiture, was all that HrIDEEBRAND 
ad pretended to; and he was the firft in that pretenſion. But an unhappy 
liſpute at this time about an election tothe ſee of York, vacant by Tyur- 
8TAN's death, opened a way to enlarge their pretenſions, and in the iſſue 


- o orerturn that right and freedom of elections, which with ſo much noiſy 
Meal they now defended. The chapter proceeding to the choice of a 
g archbiſhop in the vacancy of the ſee, W1rLiam a canon and trea- 
y m 


furer of the church, was choſen by the greater and moſtreputablepart; and 
be other part of the chapter choſe HENRY Muzpac. Whether the pro- 
miſes of the king that all elections of biſhops ſhould be in the ſeveral 
chapters, or the zeal which the court of Rome had expreſſed for their right 
to do fo, led the chapter of York into this attempt, one cannot ſay: 
| but as this, if J miſtake not, is-the firſt inſtanee of this kind tliat is t 

e met with ſinee che foundation of the Engliſh church, except once 
a a time of long cenfuſiori,, when the chapter of Canterbury ſolely 
„ 4 P elected 


There was one obſtacle after all that he knew.muſt be got over, 27 
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elected Ali without the king's interpoſition, ſo the matter of tie 
double election leaves it out of doubt, that the crown had not its due 
and accuſtomed influence, in the choice of the chapter on this occ. 
fion. Whatever. might be the cauſe of it, the diſpute was carried to 
Rome; and as that court knew well enough how to find their ac. 


count in it, the diſpute was received with great pleaſure and the de. 
ciſion ſuch as might be expected. Murpac, abbot of Fountain in 
Yorkſhire, had been bred under St. BERNARD, together with Evgs. 
NIUs who was now in the papal chair; and his intereſt was not onh 


| eſpouſed by his preceptor, with a heat and vehemence unbecomi 
the ſanctity of his character, but his adverſary was alſo reproached by 


him very untruly and maliciouſly. But that I may finiſh the account 
of this matter at once; after it had been debated; in the courts of H- 


NOCENT CAELESTINE, Lucius, and EvucGeniug, ſucceſſively bildops 


of Rome, it was finally determined by the laſt ; and WILLIAM ar 
his conſecration and poſſeſſion of the ſee of Vork for ſeveral years, wy 
turned out of it for a conſideration, which a king of England ought not 
to forgive; © becauſe he had been nominated by king STEPH before 
ec his election by the chapter.” This however is not true in fact; 
for he was preferred merely for his merit, without any intereſt from 


the court, or influence from the king: but had it been true, it is a 


reaſon which carries in it ſuch an affront to the crown of England, and 
ſuch an inſult upon the canons and diſcipline of the church, that it is hard 
to ſay which was the worſt uſed : and tho this prelate has paſſed in our li- 
ſtory under the title of St. WILLIAu, yet he was forced to give way to 
his adverſary, and waited till his death before he could be reſtored, 


In the mean time, the biſhop of WincauzsTzx being made ſenſible 
of his miſtake, in raiſing a ſtorm which he foreſaw would overwhelm 
the king his brother, turned about on a fudden. He thought it pro- 
bable that he himſelf ſhould be involved in his ruin- with him; and 


therefore that it was his intereſt to ſtand by the king, and not to con- 


tribute to his deſtruction. With this view, and that he might regun 
his confidence by ſome important ſervice, he drew a great number of 
lords to Wincheſter, who were in the intereſt of the empreſs, and de- 
tained them priſoners till they had delivered up their ſeveral caſtles to 
the king. Thus, for more than a year after her landing, every thing 
went wrong on the ſide of Maup : but one furprizing. blow on 7 
ſudden turned the ſcale the other way; the king received a conſider b 
able defeat at Lincoln when he leaſt expected it, and was taken pri- 
ſoner himſelf, and-ignominiouſly laid in ies. This unfortunate ac. 
cident opened a new ſcene. All England deſerted the impriſoned king 
except London, and the county of Kent; and the earl of Grocks- 
TER omitted nothing that was likely to improve theſe advantages. 


the 
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the empreſs his ſiſter could mount the throne with a proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs; and that was the biſhop of WixchzsrER brother to the king; 
who being at the head of the clergy by his legatine power, might poſ- 

fibly ſet them againſt her; which would be of fatal conſequence, con- 
kdering the great ſway they bore among the nobility and the people., 
It was therefore judged neceſſary by the empreſs and her brother, that 
before all other things, an attempt ſhould be made upon this prelate,, 
An attempt was made accordingly ; and an interview heing agreed 
upon, the empreſs and the earl of GLocksrxR met the biſhop and his 

party on the downs near Wincheſter. The prelate e boggled a little at 

firſt, in order to make the better terms; for it could ſcarcely be from 

a ſcruple of conſcience : but Maup having ſworn to leave the dif 

al of all the biſhopricks and abbies to his care, and to be wholly 

guided by his counſel, he threw u up, the cauſe of the king his brother, 

took the oaths of allegean ce to the empreſs, with this proviſo how- 
ever that ſhe kept her e and the next . received her with 
great Pomp in his cathedral church. 


The achbihop of Cir ERBURY has kin invited by the 5 to 
this meeting ; but it ſeems he had more difficulties about giving up 
the king — his majeſty's own brother was troubled with. He went 
to Wincheſter to confer with the empreſs ; but he would not conſent 
to own her title, or ſwear alan 25 her, o 2 exe Wot eas the 
, and procured his leave to do ſo. The legate having thus far 
del the intereſt of the empreſs, he went a fiep further 4 advance 
her to the throne of England, and by his legatine power ſummoned a 
council to meet at Wincheſter the week. after Eaſter ; where all the 
biſhops and abbots were preſent, with the e as repreſenta- 
tives * the inferior clergy. The day before the opening of the ſynod, 
the legate had diſtin& and ſecret conferences with each of theſe or- 
ders; and having by this means diſcovered the inclinations of the 
clergy, he ſpoke his mind when the council was aſſembled, in a long 
and folemn ſpeech. In the firſt place he reminded them of the great 
character of legate which he bim ef ſupported, and then with great 
ſharpneſs ſet forth the miſcarriages of his brother's reign; in which 
Juſtice was not adminiſtered, biſhops were impriſoned, the advice of 
| good men rejected, evil counſels purſued, and biſhopricks and abbies 
"> Wl fold. 
ed. He owned that he had himſelf undertaken for his brother's good 
- wernment, when the neceſſity of affairs had compelled them, as it 
ri- WW <<, to ſet the crown upon his head; and that he had till a E 
a0 vndermeſs and affection for him, but that he had been diſappointed 
ing in wh king's behaviour; and his zeal for the cauſe of Gop, was to 
15e preferred to all conſiderations. In ſhort he declared, that fince the 
965 judgments of heaven were now fallen on the head of the king whom 
Fre they = * 2 A were to attone for their fault by reltorng the crown 
the to 
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« ſays he, convened you by virtue of the apoſtolic power committe} 
ce unto me, to confult about the means for appeaſing the trouble 
« that have been raiſed. This affair was debated yeſterday by me 
« with the majority of the EP! who beyond al diſpute: have , 
cc principal ſhare in the election ol a king: and after mature delibe. 
cc ration, we have determined to acknowledge Maud the TI 


to the princeſs ; to GALS of right. it did Ck « J have therefore 


« of king Henry to be ſoyereign and queen of England. 


majority of the council who were not in the ſecret, were Nd 
furp rized at the le te's s ſpeech ; eſpecially to find an election to the 
iitine tranſacted Tus s. in. private among the clergy in an unuſual man 

ner. But every one ex ie that xi 2 ſhould ſp firſt, = be. 


” 3 
LE 2 


ing inns to declare 5 "al i OT Jhouk not be n 


PHEN'S liberty ; but the ſame men who had violated. 1 any to 
Maud in his x WT broke thro the fame facred tie they had lad 
themſelves under to the king, denied him the liberty of a common 
ſub; ect which was his dchire, and received the. empreſs as queen of 
England. Nay the legate went ſo far before the breaking up of the 
great council, as to give benediction to all who ſhould yield obedience 
to her, and to excommunicate all who till adhered to SIR 
The city of London was much divided in their opinion as to the pat 
which they ought to take; but at laſt they were determined by the 
example of the clergy and the council at Wincheſter ; and declaring 
for Maup, ſhe met with no further oppoſition, but was acknoy- 
ledged every where as the queen. a. 


The reader Probably will ex xpect to find, after all this es” a 
the lengths which the biſhop of eee had gone ere his 
brother, that the empreſs was F immediately to "the throne. It 
1s natural he ſhould expect it: but human nature is ſuch, that ther 


are few Who know how to bear proſperity and ſucceſs. The 2 


Mavup was not one of the few : ſhe was carried by her ſucceſs beyond 

all the bounds of wiſdom and moderation, and had neither bowels nor 

tenderneſs of any kind. She thought of no acts of grace, of no indul- 
gence for the neceſſities of. the times, nor even of. performing, her ſo- 


Temn promiſes: but all her care was to take revenge on thoſe who had 


oppoſed her acceſſion, and to ſet up her will as the only Rapdard by 
which ſhe meant to govern, The ſober advices of her brother, the ear 
of GiocesTes, were not ſufficient to check her yanity and her pride; 
and thoſe paſſions p produced. their uſual conſequences; The king 


| yas reduced to ſuch circumſtances in a priſon, that his Wife, and 1 
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of his noble friends, who interceded for his liberty, offered to come 
under engagements, that he ſhould even oblige himſelf upon oath, to 
yield up his pretenſions and retire into a convent : but they were re- 
*-ed with ſcorn. The city of London, who had received her with 
great marks of joy, were ſo alienated from her by this, and other 
of her conduct, that they entered into a conſpiracy to lay hold of her; 
and notwithſtanding all her haughtineſs ſhe was obliged to flie; leaving 
her palace and effects expoſed to the fury of the populace. The biſhop of 
W1NCcHESTER who had done ſo much to ſerve her, was as little pleaſed, 
and as greatly diſappointed in her, as any body. So far from being 
guided by his directions, he found ſhe looked upon him as her enemy; 
and with his haughty, turbulent, and revengeful temper he could not 
in ſuch circumſtances remain inactive. After concerting meaſures there- 
fore with the queen his brother's wife, he was determined to convince 
e empreſs Maup, that it was no leſs in his power to pull her down, 
an it had been to ſet her up. Once more therefore in ſpite of all 
paths and proteſtations, the pious legate veered about again ; and hav- 
g drawn a ſufficient force together from Kent and London, he ſet 
bis nephew EusTace and his brother's wife at their head. They 
marched with fuch ſpeed and ſecreſy, that they ſurprized the empreſs 
and the earl of GlocksrER, who had ' ſcarcely time enough to get 
to the caſtle of Wincheſter. The inhabitants appeared zealous in the 
auſe of their new queen, which their biſhop himſelf had led them to 
dy his own example; but out of revenge for their ſteadineſs to their 
noagements, when he had likewiſe ſhewn them an example of incon- 
ancy, he ſet fire to the city, tho the capital of his dioceſe, in which 
orty churches and a nunnery were burnt to aſhes, with a great part of 
be town. The empreſs had the good fortune to eſcape her enemies, 
but her brother the earl of GLocesTzx fell into their hands; which 
pave a new turn to the king's affairs, and brought the two parties once 
again to a ballance. However Maup being under a neceſſity of re- 
deeming her brother, for whom ſhe had juſtly the higheſt regard, by 
exchanging STEPHEN for him, her affairs preſently grew worſe, and the 
king's mended every day. The fame reaſons, and the fame authority, 
which but juſt before had promoted the intereſt of the empreſs, pulled 
that intereſt down, and ſet up the claim of Srzrusn. It is impoſſible 
ad ber men who judge of right and wrong by their own particular intereſt 
nor Wi only, to judge truly but where their intereſt lies on the fade of right; and 
ul- they are juſt only by chance. The legate had no ſooner reſolved to 
o. abandon Maup whom he had got elected, than he wrote to the pope 
to entreat his authority for the proceedings which he ſhould undertake 
in behalf of the king. The pope, who had no information of what 
palled but thro the hands of the legate, exhorted him to do his ut- 
moſt to reſtore his brother, and to uſe all his power ſecular and ec- 
cleſiaſtical in order to accompliſh it. Backed with this authority, the 
Vol, I. | | 4 Q | pee Tome, 
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legate, Who, at Wincheſter, had excommunicated all the adherents to 
the king, in a council now held in the fame year at Weſtminſter, con. 
manded the people of England to aſſiſt his brother againſt the empreſ, 
and turned the excommunication againſt the favourers of her Cauſe, ; 
ſo many enemies to the public peace. He made a very rhetorical flyy. 
riſh, in order to juſtify his conduct, and the frequent breach of j; 
oaths : but the people as we may well imagine, were not at all pleat 
to ſee themſelves thus liable to excommunications fo oppoſite to os 
another ; according to the 1 or inconſtant humour of this p- 
late. No one however had ſpirit enough to open his mouth again i, 
knowing perhaps it would be in vain ; except a lay agent of May, 
who by her order charged the legate to his face, with his inviting her 
himſelf to England, and with adviſing the barbarous treatment that Wi ** 
was given the king in his impriſonment. The biſhop made no rp il © 
to theſe reproaches ; the facts were too notorious, and no excuſe v ty 
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Whatever advantages the king acquired, the nation ſuffered extreme. WW'® 
ly, by this turn of affairs; and it was not a little part which the church WF © 
of England bore in theſe confuſions. For as theſe confuſions perpetu- 
ated the uſurped authority of the papal legate, and brought the biſhops 
of Rome to a fort of legiſlature here, or to a power of making canon, 
ſo the fame reaſon, and the fame circumftances, led the way to the 
practiſe of carrying things to Rome by way of appeal. Nor werthek 
the only miſchiefs which this haughty boiſterous prelate, the king's 
brother, occaſioned to the church. In a council which he held at Lon- 
don in the beginning of the following year, he formed, or rather rerived 
and confirmed a canon, by which the clergy were exempted from the 
ſecular power; and every outrage or violence to their perſons, churches 
and 'church yards, was declared an offence from which the biſhop of ry 
Rome alone could abſolve the guilty ; or at leaſt the abſolution mult 
be procured in his preſence. It is probable that the clergy, and the WW . 
churches, had their ſhare in the rage and cruelty of the war, which 
gave occaſion and colour to this canon: but as a canon on this ſubject 7 
was what the Engliſh church had never heard of till the beginning of ho 
this reign, ſo the latter part of it, which carried the cognizance of of- Wi: 
fences againſt it to the court of Rome, was ſtill more ſtrange. The 
legate might intend by this artful ſtroke, to gain ſome popularity 
with the clergy, and the religious; but he did not forget moſt certain- 10 
ly the intereſt of his maſter, who had entruſted him with this pub- hi 
lic character. For in proportion as the authority of the church and bu 
kingdom were leſſened, by removing ſome cauſes to the ſee of Rome, it I the 
muſt be an addition to the power of that court, and their legates, who If pro 
were to have the conduct of them. 80 great a change as this in thc cur 
_ diſcipline of the Engliſh church, and the confufions and diſputes . 
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attended the new legatine power, gave a quick and viſible turn to the 
rules and methods of eccleſiaſtical law; and occaſioned the bringing in, 
and the ſtudy, of the canon law in England. This was a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of the changes which had been introduced into the church ; 
as there had not been ſo much as one canon made or received in Eng- 
land, to direct the exerciſe of the legatine power; or to ſhew in what 
caſes appeals might be made to the ſee of Rome, and by what methods 
they ſhould be conducted. How little ſoever thefe advances of the 
papal uſurpation may appear in the firſt view, yet we ſhall ſee as we 
go along, that they were of the laſt importance as well to the ſtate as 
to the church, and drew many great conſequences after them. They 
had not their effects indeed in any conſiderable manner till the next 
reign, where we ſhall meet with them again, and be amazed perhaps 
to ſee what a prodigious flame a little fire may kindle. Indeed the mi- 
ſeries and confuſions which this nation was involved in by the war be- 
tween STEPHEN, Maus, and her ſon HEN RV, left ſo little room for 
the affairs of the church, that the remainder of its hiſtory during the 
reign of $TEPHEN, lies in a narrow compaſs. ' But tho the unhappy 
circumſtances of the Engliſh nation, did in a great meaſure contribute 
to the barrenneſs of our ecdeſiaftical hiſtory, yet they were not the 
only cauſe. of it, The embroiled ſtate of the court of Rome at this 
time, whoſe intrigues and uſurpations had been for an age paſt a fruit- 
ful ſubject, had a ſhare in occaſioning this barrenneſs. The nobility 
and people of Rome, were ſo little acquainted with the pretended 
iphts-of- the holy ſee, that they reſtored the ancient authority of the 
Roman ſenate, denied the ſecular authority of the popes, and confined 
their rights and powers to the care of ſouls, ſo that if the ambition and 
olly of our own countrymen had not aſſiſted, and even forwarded their 
uſurpations, the court of Rome was at this time in fuch low and feeble 
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j circumſtances, that they could not themſelves have impoſed them on 
be Englich nation, | 1 10 5 PEA 
he OY 


Thus whilſt Lucius then in the papal chair, had not intereſt nor 
power enough to ſecure his authority from the citizens of Rome, the 
3 folly and ambition of the archbiſhop of Cax TER, and the bi- 
1. ſhop of Wixchzs TER, aſcribed a power to him in England which he 
he had Oo Pretence to. Theſe NWO prelates having ſeveral particular ad- 
rantages, on the account of their different characters and commiſ- 


5 lons, frequently claſhed with one another. 'Trxz03aLD the archbi- 


3 ſhop, thought it a great diminution of the dignity of his ſee, and of 
of lis authority as metropolitan, to be under the juriſdiction of one of 


bi fuffragan biſhops, as legate from the pope. On the other hand 
„it ittragan biſhops, as legate from the pope. e other hand, 
om the biſhop of WixcazsTes, having the ſuperior character, and being 


the other to the king, -bore himſelf high upon theſe diſtinctions, and 
ich | ried his authority 10 rh utmeſt ſtreich. The archbiſhop therefore 
| ye: 2s 
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as ſome hiſtorians ſay, prevailed on the pope to withdraw the Com. 


his legatine power was but precarious at the beſt, and might dwindle 


not further than the deſign of that haughty prelate, whoſe ambition 


| ſure had not determined on the other fide, St. David's might ſtill have 


the churches might have been preſerved. The profeſſion of canonical 


vincial councils held by him there, pretended to call a general 
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miſſion from the biſhop of WIXcHEST ER. But whether that is 2 
matter of fact or not, which is not clear, certain it is that there were 
many diſputes between theſe two prelates, and appeals to Rome which 
had not been practiſed. The biſhop of WIN cHESTER, foreſeeing that 


into a little compaſs whenever the affairs of ſtate were ſettled, forme 
a deſign to divide the province of Canterbury, and to ere& Win. 
cheſter into an archbiſhopric : and tho his holineſs might approve 
the project as a new exertion of the papal power, yet the Engliſh m. 
tion being in too great a ferment to admit of ſuch a change, it went 


put him upon attempting it. About the ſame time, another ſcheme 
of this kind was formed, to withdraw the biſhopricks of Wales from 
the province of Canterbury, and to reſtore the biſhops of St. Dad 
to their original authority of metropolitans: and this, during the con- 
fuſions of the civil war, was like all other ſubjects of diſpute, credo 
to Rome. BERNARD the then biſhop, had ſpent ſome time upon this ef 
affair at the court of Rome; and a great deal was to be ſaid in his ta 
favour. For the Britiſh biſhops, as we have ſeen, not only denied tie th 
authority of AusTiN the firſt archbiſhop and his ſucceſſors, but alfo 
for aught appears, did never own the provincial authority of thoſe 
prelates during the whole Saxon government. I have already obſerved 
that the change in the diſcipline of that church, was probably owing 
to the conqueſt of the country by king HENRY; who by- ſubduing 
the kingdom, reduced the Britiſh church: to a ſubmiſſion. The fate 
of churches muſt follow that of the ſtate, and the uniting Wales to 
the kingdom of England makes it eaſy to account for the union of 
the churches under the authority of the ſame. primate. But yet there 
was nothing in the nature, or the neceſſary conſequences of that union, 
to impeach the authority of a metropolitan : and if the king's ples- 
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retained the honour of being the metropolis of Wales, and yet by 
owning the primacy of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the union of 


obedience, however, made by BzrnarD at his conſecration, to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury as his metropolitan, lay ſo heavily on his 
own pretenſions, that he was never able to get over the difficulty 
which it laid in his way; and the pope determined in favour of Tx0- 


BALD. 
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Evcrxivs having met with great mortifications from the Roman 
people, tho we continued to pay court to him from hence, came 
about the middle of this century into France; and beſides ſeveral pro- 
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to meet at Rheims. To this council he ſummoned the archbiſhop of 
CanTERBURY and four other Engliſh biſhops. The king refuſed to 
let his biſhops attend upon that ſynod ; but the archbiſhop, either 
thro fear or love of the holy ſee, reſolved to venture the king's diſ- | 
pleaſure, and went over, tho with great difficulty, to France; the 
ports bei guarded to ſtop his paſſage. The zeal of ThgogALD for 
the intereſt of the papacy, made him fo acceptable a gueſt to pope 
Euckxius, that the joy of that meeting, ſays the writer of his lite, 
is ſcarce to be expreſſed. But the ſame reaſons which made him wel- 
come to the pope, made him very unwelcome to the king at his re- 
turn; who ſo reſented his diſobedience that he ſent him back again 
to France, and would never after permit him to reſide in England. 
Some hiſtorians aſcribe this diſgrace to the _ biſhop of WincazsTex ; 
who having a pique to the primate from their many quarrels, ſerved 


himſelf at this juncture, by heightning the king's reſentment, and 


obliging the archbiſhop, if he undertook the voyage, to forfeit his 


eſtate and the protection of the laws; or if theſe penalties ſhould de- 


tain him at home, to fall under the diſpleaſure and puniſhment of 
the pope. Whatever engaged the king to deny THz oBALD leave to 
attend upon this ſynod, the archbiſhop's diſobedience, which the hi- 
ſtorians ſpeak of as meritorious, ſhews what a great change a little 
time had produced in the Engliſh church. We have ſeen Lanzzanx 
and all his clergy diſowning an obligation to attend the ſummons of 
the pope, repeated often too with threats, when the king of England 
required them to ſtay at home: but now the papal uſurpations had 
gained ſo much ground, that what was a fault in thoſe days was now 
become a duty. There is no doubt but the archbiſhop was very un- 
eaſy under the any ar his 2 — * daily from the im- 
ious legate: and if we may judge o counſels by ſuccedi 
hogs — of a very F . nature from thoſe ee 
general ſynod were concerted at this interview between the pope and 
TazoBALD, Is it not probable that they entered then into meaſures 
to favour the pretenſions of the empreſs and her ſon ? and is it not 
likewiſe probable, that the jealouſies which the king might entertain 
of their concerting ſuch meaſures againſt him, were the true reaſons 
of his ſo ſteadily denying leave to the archbiſhop to attend the pope, 
and of his treating him ſo coarſely at his return ? I think it is. Thus 
much however is certain, that theſe two prelates appeared ſoon after 
in the intereſt of the empreſs Mavup ; the archbiſhop came into Eng- 
land, put all the country which acknowledged STzxmzn under an in- 
terdit, and would not revoke the ſentence till the difference between 
the king and himſelf was ſet right. But tho he was reftored to his 


temporalities, yet the . miſunderſtanding thus begun never ended en- 
tirely till the death of the king. ar es N 


* 
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exemption from the juriſdiction of the biſhop, by virtue of the char- 


Charters to ſet them free from the juriſdiction of their biſhops. The 


_ "their way; and for the moſt part miſcarried : others therefore took : 
' flower and more expenſive method, but generally more ſucceſsful; 
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01 Not long after the accommodation that | was. thus feebly made be⸗ 
tween STEPHEN and the primate, a council was held at London; + 
which TnEOBAL D preſided as archbiſhop and legate, and at which the 


* 


king, his fon Eus ra cx, and the temporal nobility, were likeyif. 


preſent. The king having a deſire to ſettle the crown on his poſte. 
rity, and to extinguiſh the hopes of HENRY and his mother, pro. 
4 poſed the coronation of his fon before hand. The archbiſhop, whoſe 
office it was to perform the ceremony, gave him a Hat denial; and 
his reaſon for it was more offenſive than the denial itſelf. He told 
him that the pope had . forbidden him to crown the fon gf 
2 prince, | who contrary'to his ath had uſurped the kingdom. The 
king and his ſon were much incenſed at this refuſal; and tho they 
ordered all the biſhops to be locked up in a room, and tried to force 
them into a compliance, yet all the biſhops united in a refuſil to 
crown the ſon of the king. About the middle of this century, a de- 
ſign was carrying on to deſtroy the authority of dioceſan biſhops, by 
' exempting the religious from their juriſdiction, and taking it from 

them, where it could be done, in order to raiſe the monaſticks to a 
greater figure in the church. The controverſy was begun in England 
by a diſpute between HiLaxy biſhop of Chicheſter, and Waurzs ab- 
bot of Battle-abbey about the right of viſitation. The abbot pleaded 


ter granted by W1LLtam.the firſt, their founder: and this diſpute be- 
ing brought before the king, the abbot's pretences falling in with the 
' intereſt of the prerogative, STEPHEN, who was incenſed at the con- 
duct of the biſhops towards him, declared the abbey a royal chapel 
and took it under his own immediate care. This diſpute ſucceding 
in this'manner, the religious began every where to find out pretence 
to exempt themſelves from the juriſdiction of their biſhops ; mor 
: eſpecially the ancient abbies. This was a new and ſurprizing ſcene, 
with which the Engliſh church had never been before acquainted. But 
the ſucceſs of Battle-abbey having inflamed the ambition of the mo- 
naſticks, ſome of them took the ſhorteſt way, and made themſelves 


way being thus prepared, the diſputes began between THEOBAL ach- 
biſhop of Canterbury and his monks; between RobRRH biſhop of 
Bath and the monks of Glaſſonbury; and between the biſhop of Lix- 
col and the abbey of St. Albans ; beſides ſeveral others 0 leſs note. 
Thoſe who inſiſted on their charters only, had many difficulties 


and purchaſed bulls of exemption from the biſhops of Rome. Th 


abbot of Canterbury, if I miſtake not, was the firſt who took thi 
method; and he managed his cauſe at Rome with ſo much g's 


4 
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that he obliged arclibiſhop THz oBALD to. give 1 his benediftion': * 

without the ancient and uninterrupted 2 of profeſſing his obe- 
dience to him. The abbot of St. Albans took og ſame courſe, but 
moved a little ſlower. - He had for ſome time been diſputing. the au- 
thority of the biſhop of Lincoln, and was not ſanguine enough to 
truſt entirely to their charters. Therefore when Ap RIAN, not only 
reputed an Engliſhman but ſaid to be born at St. Albans, came to the 
papacy, this was thought ſo favourable an opportunity fos the conſent; 
that the abbot went to Rome; and by rich — liberal preſents gained 
a bull to exempt the abbey from all epiſcopal authority whatſoever; 
except the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Rome. Nor was this the only 
violence that was offered to the p gdh authority: but by ardther 
bull much of the ſame date, the proceſſion of that part of Hertford- 
ſie which lay within the dioceſe of Lincoln, was taken from the 

cathedral church, and granted to the abbey of St. Albans. 


It may not be. improper, before I go on with the hiſtory ry any favs 
ther, to ſtop a little and explain this uſage; which in our hiſtories is 
known by the name of the proceſſion, and in our eccleſiaſtical books 
by the name of the pentecoſtals. Not long after the Norman * 
queſt, an honorary privilege was granted to cathedral churches, to 

thoſe at leaſt which the Normans built; that the pariſhes in the 
lioceſe ſhould make an acknowledgment of their relation to the ca- 
hedral as the mother church of the whole dioceſe. Every pariſh had 
: diſtinct ſum charged upon it, which was brought at Whitſuntide to 
the cathedral; by ſome of the. pariſhes who were deputed, and who 
ame together headed by the reſpective archdeacons in the way of pro- 
ſon ; offering at the altar of the cathedral,” in the name of thoſe 
hom they repreſented, the ſeveral ſums charged upon them. Thus 
rom the time in which they were brought, they acquired the name 
of pentecoſtals; as they did that of the proceſſion from the manner 
a which they were offered: and becauſe the conduct of this affair 


mo- as charged as a duty upon the archdeacons, ſo when the uſage of 
ebe proceſſion ceaſed, the care of bringing the oblations to Fg mo- 
The her church was charged upon them. The grounds of this uſage be- 
nch- Ning thus explained, the reader will eaſily perceive the reaſon which 
p oed the monaſtery of St. Albans to be at a charge to gain this privi- 


ege. For by this means they delivered themſelves from any marks 
pf their foes 1h on the — of Lincoln; and the abbey ap- 
cared from the proceſſion of theſe pariſhes granted. to it, to be itſelf 
A mother 1 2s So great was the ambition, and ſo arowed the 
anity of the very men, who were at the; ſame time pretending to 
he moſt Wer holineſs and humility! The biſhop of Lin- 
on was not wanting to his duty; and haying engaged the king, the 
hops, and the nobility on his = he pra 5 that — on 


Py 
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pope Artxanbes. the third, who had ſucceded Aprian, to reſp 
the effects of the late grant, till the matter might be enquired in 
in England, and reported. In the mean time without any regyy 
to the determination at Rome, the biſhop renewed his citations 9 
the abbot and convent to appear at his viſitation ; and defireq ti 
king to take cognizance of this affair by his own authority, I 
king appointed three biſhops and the abbot of Weſtminſter to hear t 
cauſe ; but the diſpute came to nothing, till Hznzv the ſecond, þ. 
veral years after, undertook to hear it himſelf in his great council: yy 
that I may finiſh the account of it without breaking in again upon the 
courſe of the hiſtory, notwithſtanding the preſents and promiſe, d 
the 'abbot to the king and his court, and the great intereſt made by 
all the religious in the kingdom who thought it a leading caſe, ye the 
biſhop's right was ſo undeniable, and the influence of his | 10 
conſiderable, that the king did not think fit, tho he inclined that wy, 
to determine againſt him. He adviſed the convent to give his lor 

the manor of Finghurſt, in conſideration of the SING which hee. 
manded ; and he perſuaded the biſhop, and the and chapter of Lin- 
coln, to accept the equivalent. By this agreement the abbey of $t.4l. 


bans, and fiſteen churches dependant on it, were exempted from the 
Juriſdiction of the ſee of Lincoln; and the proceſſion was granted to 


the abbey. The diſpute being thus adjuſted, the abbot was not a litle 
elated with his ſucceſs; and at the Eaſter following, with the mite a 
his head, and the gloves and ſandals which diſtinguiſhed a biſhops hw 


bit, he celebrated maſs, and aſſiſted at the proceſſion. The example 


of this monaſtery begat in others a zeal for the honour of their founda- 
tions; and as the proceſſion, which anciently denoted the mother 
church, was much deſired by theſe ſocieties, ſo they had likewik an 
equal paſſion to have their abbots diſtinguiſhed by the epiſcopal habit 
Indeed the religious had been trained up to great pretenſions of holinels 
and humility, and were not inſenſible how much their influence with 
the people depended on an opinion of their ſanctity : but yet their am- 
bition inſpired them with ſuch zeal in the purſuit of pomp and power, 
as they could not reſiſt in themſelves, nor diſguiſe to other people. 


The abbey of St. Albans, if I don't miſtake, was the firſt that led 
the way to the mitre; and this, and ſome following inſtances of the fame 
kind, gave ſuch a ſtroke to the rights of dioceſan biſhops, as at once 
broke thro the ancient canons of the church, and paved the way © 
great confuſion in ſucceding times. The biſhops had x moſt certainly the 


advantages of the beſt antiquity on their ſide ; and for the moſt par 
| were juſt to their duty in oppoſing the uſurpation; but the ſucces did 
not anſwer the juſtice of their cauſe, nor the zeal and good ſenſe vi 


which it was defended. Their authority, on the contrary, was almol 
every where invaded ; and there was ſcarcely a dioceſe in the kingdon 


whic 
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Lich had not, within the ifs of an age or two,. 7 religious 
ſe taken from the care of the dioceſan, and put under that of the 
ſhop of Rome. Nay ſeveral had the x 010 juriſdiction within 
hemſelves, and were entruſted with the overſight of fuch of the paro- 


17a] clergy, whoſe livings were appropriated | to their foundations. 


I Bris was 'plain a violation of the ancient canons; and; occaſioned 
the ch a change in the diſcip line of the Engliſh church, as I hope will 
e 2 ſufficient apol ogy to the reader for this long digreſſion. But 
od eſore 1 diſmiſs the ſubject, let me obſerve the iflue and conſequences 
he r choſe exemptions, which the religious were labouring every where, 
a pout this time, to obtain. How much ſoever they might-think to gra- 
by iy their vanity and ambition, their fins returned upon their own heads; 
he nd the very exemptions they contended for proved — greateſt unhap- 
b ineſs that ever befel the Engliſh monaſteries before their diſſolution. 
Vor being thus diſcharged from the authority of their biſhops, the ab- 
bp ots were called to Rome in perſon to have their elections confirmed 
be ind to receive their benediction; the expences of which, if one of our 
ir Figorians is to be credited, amounted to little ſhort of two thouſand 
4 zounds. The follies of men are often returned upon their own heads, 


ad the crafty are falten in their own ſnare. Thus the of St. 
Ubans, which firſt obtained the papal exemption from its: biſhop's ju- 
KiQtion, was the firſt that ſmarted under it: the abbot of that mo- 
tery, ſays M. Pazrs, who was a monk of it, ( was the firſt wha 
© to his great ſorrow underwent. the Roman yoke, - and the firſt who 
| began, fo groap drag ave ie we oppreſſions. Indeed 
miſchiefs E which this drew upon exempted. — was intolerable. 
For beſides the certain fatigue and charges of going to Rome, upon 
every election of an . all the little ſquabbles about the privileges 
ff the monks, and the authority of their abbots and their elections, 
carried n many of the convents to the court of Rome, made them ſlaves 
to the papal . 3 involved them in quarrels. with their dio- 
elne, and very often expaſed them to che diſpleaſure of their kings, 
Whilſt the religious who were ſober minded, and contented with thoſe 
privileges which the diſcipline of *the church had placed them under, 
had an 25 redreſs of their grievances, and juſtice was almoſt always at 
a kg mg, in maſs wa, * * 
empted from e ordinary were to in a 
foreign land from a foreign power, which inſtead of a remedy was a 
puruſhtment { eee pact: eee e 
order of time, chat it might appear in one vinw, the zedder will gire 
N lead him back again, e eee cb. whore 1 
kk it when "hoy eden ee. „ ee e eee F 1a 

24180 7 aol to trad ling las 
We e may remeinber the weak: condition. in. which at that time king 
STEPHEN was on account of the public confuſions; too weak to do 
Vol. I. 1 any 
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| any thing towards ſuppreſſing this controverſy, if he had been incling 
| to it, which he certainly was not; for he was in the intereſt of the 
| cConvents againſt the biſhops :' and if the miſeries of the ſtate were * 
| ſo laſting as the diſorders which then broke in upon the church, yet 
| they were certainly too much of a piece; and the nation was bleeg! 
| f under the miſeries of an inteſtine war. In this poſture things continua 
b till the death of Eus rack the king's eldeſt ſon. This was a blow which 
extinguiſhed the hopes of STEPHEN, to eftabliſh the ſucceſſion to the 
E crown in his own family; and as it abated the reſolution. which jug 
| hitherto made the breach between the empreſs and him incurable, ji 
| opened away to an accommodation which not long after followed, In 
| the ſame year in which EusTacz died, the king allo loft his que, 
who was the greateſt ſupport of her huſband's cauſe : and as he had ng 
children left but WILLIAM who was a youth, and no way likely to 
ſupport the pretenſions of his family againſt the empreſs and her fo 
1 who were now arrived in England with a great Norman army, ſo the 
| king turned his thoughts to find out a method of enjoying the com 
1 peaceably during his own life, by relinquiſhing the hopes of leaving i 
to his ſon. In this deſign he was aſſiſted by TxzozarD the archbiſhy; 
and when his brother the biſhop of WixcHESTER, who had embyoik 
the kingdom to ſet him upon the throne, ſaw how miſerably it ua 
over-run with rapine and confuſion and almoſt wholly laid in blood and 
aſhes, he repented his former meaſures; and by employing his gol 
offices, together with the — ths the biſhops, a peace was conclub 
ed in eleven hundred and fifty-three, in which king SrETHEN wasleſtty 
poſſeſs the throne during his life, and the ſucceſſion was adjudged to 
Hznxvy ſon of the empreſs, whom ſhe had made duke of Normandy, 
The next year this agreement was confirmed in the great council which 
met at Oxford; and the duke having taken an oath from thoſe wio n. 
aſſiſted at it, that on the death of the king he ſhould ſuccede to the g- 
vernment of the kingdom without any diſturbance, returned into Nor- 
mandy. But STEHEN, whoſe whole reign had been a continued {ene 
of war, had but a little time to enjoy the bleſſings of peace. Fot n 
the latter end of the year death took him out of the world; and he 
| was buried at Feverſham in a monaſtery which he had founded. 


Ie is impoſfible to ſay too much of the valour and perſonal courge 
of this prince: but valour and perſonal courage, are of all princely 
qualities perhaps the leaft uſeful, and the leaſt valuable to the people 
He had however many other good qualities which made him worthy 
| to have lived in better times; and which more than counterbalanced 
| his vices as a king. Theſe vices too ſeem to have been owing to his 
| particular fituation, in having mounted the. throne without any right 
or title, and in breach of his oaths to the empreſs. Had STEHEN inhe- 
rited the crown of England as the lawful heir, or if he had not _ 
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<4 himſelf of it by faction and cabal, he might perhaps have kept his 
promiſes with the people. But the manner in which he ſtole, as it 
were; into the throne, put him upon making ſuch promiſes, in order 
to ſecure himſelf in it againſt the empreſs, as he never intended after- 
wards to perform. He had great generoſity and clemency in his tem- 
per, which are of great conſequence to the people, and very laudable 
in a prince: and notwithſtanding ſome of the barons, whom the for- 
tune of war had put within his power, had given too much reaſon to 
STEPHEN to uſe them with ſeverity, yet there is not a ſingle inſtance of 
elty or rigour to be met with ro. his reign. His reign too, it muſt 
e owned, was a continued ſcene of civil war from the beginning to 
he end; in which cruelty and rigour are commonly dealt by princes 
ith a very liberal hand : but theſe had no place in his natural temper ; 
and he was ſo much affected with the miſeries which the kingdom had 
ndured on account of this war, that he was determined, and had even 
1, to take the beſt methods poſſible to redreſs theſe diſorders, when 
cath took him out of the world, and prevented the execution of his 
treat deſign. In ſhort, we may ſay of STzrHEN, that he was natu- 


y a brave and good natured man with great clemency and fortitude ; 
nd in other circumſtances and other n gs have r. a TY 


eful, and a very" deſerving prince. ' 


JCEE 


| 

$ 

| 

d We are now come to the -eficration of ak rhe: VEE 
e on the throne of England who by the mother's fide was de- 
ended from its ancient kings; and who gave the crown a brighter 
tre than ever. None of 0 6ur” hiſtorians take any notice of the em- 
„es MauD's reſignation of her right to the crown of England in favour 
> WW her'fon; and yet it is certain that ſhe lived ſeveral years after his co- 
bo nation.” It is therefore to be preſumed I think, as Hzenzv is no 
0- WF here charged with any Ade m towards his mother, or matching 
u. fe ſcepter out of her hand, that ſhe waved the right which lay in her 
nc ring her life, that her ſon might ſuccede vv gow 6.1 to the throne 
hy 0 eee ; 
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in the kingdom, and a great foreign force,at his command, was 
in no fear of any diſputes about his title; and made no great haſte to 
aſſume it, after he heard of king SrRYHAx's death. The truth is, the 
people of England were too much tired out with the civil Wars that 
had raged ſo long in the kingdom, to run the riſque of ſeeing them 
PHEN, of which all the barons of the realm were guarantees, Hzxay 
came and took poſſeſſion of the crown of England, tho not till fu 
weeks after che death of his predegeſſor, with as much peace and quict- 
neſs; as the he had been maſter of it many years. But tho he was del. 
vered frorn the conſufions and miſchiefs which ever attend inteſtine wary 
and was in no fear of a rival, yet he had work enough to do, to fd a 
cure for thoſe diſorders which had been introduced, and to put it out 
of the power of the factious to create any future troubles. He ha 
therefore no ſooner the crown upon his head, than he made it his bu. 
ſineſs to recover the lands which had been given away, and to demoll 


the great number of caſtles that had been fortified, to baniſh all the 


mercenary troops which STEPHEN had entertained, and to give new lite 
and vigour to the laws which had been broken in upon in the civil wars 
After the king had thus taken all the precautions he thought neceſtat) 
for reſtoring tranquility to the kingdom, he choſe a council out ot tft 
moſt eminent men among the laity and the clergy, intending to find 
remedy for the diſorders of the church as well as the ſtate. But thek 
were not ſo eaſily cured. The ſource of the miſchiefs which had cref 
into the former lay out of his reach, and appeared to be inexhauſtide 
| 2 
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the diſorders themſelves took refuge under the pretenſions of religion: 
the boldeſt inſults on the monarchy, and on the laws and church of 
England, were called the prerogatives of St. PzTEr, and eccleſiaſtical 
privileges which he had no right to meddle with: they were alſo co- 
vered ſo artfully under theſe ſacred names, that they not only main- 
tained their ground, but it was the moſt difficult taſk of his whole 
reign to make any tolerable ſtand againſt them, not without a mani- 
feſt danger of being overwhelmed and periſhing in the attempt. In- 
deed after all the oppoſition that he was able to make, he was at laſt 
obliged to compound, and Lage up ſome of the neceſſary and uncon- 
teſted rights of the monarchy to keep the crown upon his head. 


One of the firſt things which exerciſed the. patience of this prince, 
was the controverſy begun in the preceding reign, by the ambition of 
he monaſticks to exempt themſelves from the authority of their bi- 
ops. Enough however has been ſaid already of this controverſy, to 
pive the reader a proper notion of it, without engaging him any fur- 
ther in it. About the ſame time that HENRY came to the crown of 
England, Nicholas an Engliſhman, faid to be born at St. Albans, 
as advanced to the papacy, and took the name of AbzlAN. His 
redeceſſors had ſet up a claim to. univerſal monarchy, and more than 
things ſpiritual ; for they had broached the doctrine of depoſing 
ings, and giving away kingdoms ; but however as yet, ſpeculation 
d theory were in a manner all the progreſs which theſe doctrines had 
ade, Indeed the power of thruſting into the affairs of all national 
hurches by their legates, and in ſome caſes of bringing them by ap- 
deals to Rome had made too great advances in the weſtern churches : 
but ſtill this was only a temporary ſuperſeding the authority of dioce- 
an biſhops 3 and when the queſtion was determined, their authority 
eturned and became what it was before. Pope ADRIAN therefore was 
dot contented with ſuch an occaſional infringement of their rights: 
d in an exemption which he granted to the abbey of St. Albans 
rom all eccleſiaſtical authority but that of the biſhops of Rome, there 
% a total alienation of the inherent right of dioceſan biſhops, and 
hich the beſt ages had thought inſeparable from their function. But 
ere is another inſtance of the preſumption and inſolence of this pre- 
* ate which makes the violation of the authority of the epiſcopal Or- 
E 1cf furprizing ; and that is, aſſuming to himſelf a power of giv- 
g the dominion of Ireland to king Hz nx v, without any interven- 


of tt ngland, and duke of Normandy and Aquitain, and earl of Anjou, 
find! dad not yet however dominions numerous and great enough to ſatisfy 
ambition: and therefore he ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to Rome, as 

+. - Pais reports, to ſollicit Apz1an's conſent, that he might make 


expedition into Ireland, and by the conqueſt of that country, re- 
Vol. J. | 4. # 8 . claim 


on or conſent of the Iriſh nation. Tt ſeems HENRY, tho king of E 


belief; promiſing in caſe of ſucceſs a penſion of a penny a houſe 9 


reader muſt underſtand, that the primates of that kingdom had been 


their fathers in that ſtation. But this was not all. Tho the church 
of Ireland had for ſome ages had four metropolitans, yet not one of 


_ neceſſity of that ſubjection Grecory the ſeventh had broached, and 


tieez and acted as if they really believed the wild extravagance, which 
all the reſt of the world were quite aſhamed of. We are not there- 
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claim thoſe ſavage people, and force them into a better Practice and 
the court of Rome, and to maintain the rights of the churches with. 


out detriment or diminution. The court of Rome, which never 
wanted generoſity enough to give away that which they had nothing 


to do with, was in a ſingular manner very obliging to the king in 1, Bl « 
inſtance. In Apz1an's epiſtle to him on this ſubject, after telling | 
him, © that all the iſlands which had received the chriſtian faith, un.! 
« doubtedly belonged to the juriſdiction of the holy Roman chuck Wl ' 
and were St. PETERS right,” he approves and ratifies the king; V 
deſign of an expedition into Ireland, © to enlarge the borders of the i | 
„ church, for the increaſe of the chriſtian religion, and for promoting Wi * 
virtue and ſuppreſſing vice.” Prom the pretenſions of king Hiyzy, tl 
and from theſe expreſſions which the pope makes uſe of, the reader i ** 
perhaps may be of opinion, that chriſtianity at this time had not been b 
planted yet in Ireland, and that it was ſtill a pagan kingdom. No- 
thing like it. The faith of CurisT had for many ages been reccived 4 


and profeſſed in that nation, earlier perhaps than it was in Britain: 
they had at that time a formed and ſettled church, under the govern. 
ment of their proper biſhops and metropolitans ; and for aught ap- 
pears to the contrary were no leſs orthodox in their belief than regu- 
lar in their eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. To account therefore for this f- 
preſentation of the people of Ireland as ſavage and uncultivated, the 


always married men, and for fifteen generations the ſans had fucceded 


them had ever received a pall from Rome, but had performed all the 
offices of primates and metropolitans without it: and conſequent 
they had never had a dependance on the biſhops of Rome, but were 
unacquainted with that plenitude of the apoſtolic power, which the 
court of Rome was now perſuading the world attended on the pal. 
Let us add to this, the zeal with which they were labouring to ſub- 
ject the weſtern churches to their authority, and what notions of the 


their emiſfaries were always buſy in propagating to the world, and we 
ſhall then perhaps find a clue to pope Abkrax's meaning, of enlarg 0 


ing the borders of the church, by bringing the kingdom of Ireland to * 
the faith, and of that aſtoniſhing grant which he pretended to mike 
„„ COT 
The ſee of Reme, which had for ſome time been talking of ther 19 


power to ſet up and pull down princes, began now to put it in prac 
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ſore to wonder, if we ſee them covering the ambition, and even con- 
ſecrating the injuſtice of a prince, when they were to be gainers by 
it themſelves. The wonder is, that a prince of any ſpirit and wiſ- 
dom, ſhould bring himſelf to act upon ſuch a principle, as in its con- 
ſequence muſt impeach, and make his own title precarious. By ac- 
cepting this authority from the pope to invade and conquer Ireland, 
Hznzy countenanced a doctrine which might return upon his own 
head: and in fact it did afterwards return upon his ſon king Joan, 
who ſuffered from the miſchief of this pernicious doctrine. Nay it 
was but a few years, before the ſame aſſuming ſpirit, which now gave 
life and colour to his ambitious projects, proved the ſource of a mor- 
tiication to HE NR V himſelf in his own good deſigns. So great are 
the calamities which kings bring upon themſelves and the people they 
reign over, when they tranſgreſs the rules of juſtice to gratify their am- 
bition | This application of the king of England to the court of 
Rome was remembered, when the reaſon which led him to it was 
totally forgotten: and the groſſeſt flatteries and artifices of princes, as 
they ſeemed an acknowledgment of the rights 'and powers of the pa- 
pacy, according to the new maxims which had been eſtabliſhed, ſerved 
only to blow up the vanity of the ſee of Rome, and to make their 
conduct inſolent and haughty beyond all example and ſupport. This 
vas a leſſon, tho eaſy enough, yet which the princes of chriftendom 
dd not learn till it was too late: and thus the deference which they 
xd to the holy chair, the better to execute their projects, ſometime 
or other returned home to their diſadvantage, and ended generally in 
their own vexation and diſhonour. The reader will obſerve many in- 
ſtances of this kind with regard to the kings of England without 
any aſſiſtance from me. HENRY, however, for the preſent reaped 
ſome advantage from this meaſure ; and having the countenance of 
pope Abklax for his expedition againſt Ireland, when a fit opportu- 
nity offered, invaded, conquered, and poſſeſſed himſelf of that king- 


TxzoBALD, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, had been galled with 
the uſurpations of the ſee of Rome: and tho he had too much wiſ- 
dom and precaution gþ run into thoſe hot and violent counſels which 
atterwards ſet the church and nation into a flame, yet he had the miſ- 
fortune to recommend a man at this time to the king, who was not 
o mild and moderate as himſelf; but whoſe abilities, he thought, 
would ſecure his majefty's conduct from any irregularities which his 
youth might lead him into. This was Txo. Bzcxer, at that time 
only archdeacon of Canterbury.” The archbiſhop had employed him 
in the diſputes which he had had with the biſhop of WINcHRS1ER; 
and BzcxzT, by his conduct and addreſs at the court of Rome, had 

ted the legatine power out of the hands of the a 

| | taine 
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tained it for the archbiſhop. - The ſervices of this kind which he had Nabe 


| done for ThEOBAL D, had given the archbiſhop a great opinion of hi; ria. 
abilities for public buſineſs : he had beſides the character of a man f io 

courage, knew how to make a figure, and was polite enough for: 
court. His grace therefore recommended him at this time to the kin, 
for the poſt of lord chancellor, and his recommendation i uccede} ſen 
BzcxtT, from a private man, in no other office but that of an arch. Mere 
deacon, was at once lifted up to the higheſt and moſt diſtinguiſhe 
poſt in the kingdom. Whatever were his abilities, he had Cunning 
enough whilſt he was in that ſtation, to ſhew ſo little of the monaſtic 
ſpirit, that he was thought rather too gay and too complaiſant for 3 
churchman. His habit and equipages were rich and ſplendid, his en- Hu 

| tertainments were grand, his company of the mirthful ſort, and his Nhe 
converſation and amuſements chearful and unreſerved. During the 
whole time that he continued in the office of lord chancellor, he be- 
haved as tho he had forgot his character in the church; but acquitted ttt 
himſelf ſo well as a miniſter of ſtate, that the king entertained a great 
opinion of his merit, and believed him one that was always ready to 
ſacrifice every thing to his ſervice, How much HENRY was diſy- fich 
pointed, and how many vexations were given him thro the pride a iſt 
obſtinacy of this man, the reader will ſee hereafter, 12 


The king of England had hitherto reſiſted all the artifices of the e 
court of Rome, to engage him in the expeditions to the holy war: 
but yet he ſeems to have imbibed ſomething of that ſpirit, which at Wi" 

this time diffuſed itſelf throwout the weſtern nations; I mean a 
fierceneſs and violence in religious matters, by which a great deal of 
blood was ſhed, and whole countries were depopulated, under a c- 
, lour of ſerving the intereſt, and enlarging the church of CHIIS T. 
For about the middle of this century, king HE NR led the way w 

that cruel and infernal treatment of men for mere opinions in religion, 
which in time became as great a reproach to the gentleneſs and hu- 
manity of the Engliſh nation, as it always was, and always will be, Wh: 

to the faith and doctrine of chriſtianity. The occaſion of it was this it 
About thirty people of both ſexes coming hither from Germany with 

the name of hereticks, the king called a council to meet at Oxford 

to enquire into their tenets. The biſhops being aſſembled, and the 2 
foreigners being brought before them were examined about their be- Iiﬀ'* 

lief: the hiftorians tell us they appeared extremely ignorant and ili- Wi 
terate, except one GERARD their leader; who in the name of bi di I 
| ciples anſwered, that they were Chriftians, and believed the doctrine 
of the apoſtles ; but being further interrogated, they denied the uk 
of the ſacraments and of marriage; and when they were preſſed with 
teſtimonies of ſcripture in favour of theſe doctrines, - they anſwered 
only, | that they believed as they were taught, and- would not aide 
3 | | — : abou 
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about their religion. But the turn and manner with which the hiſto- 
nans of thoſe times ſpeak of what was then called hereſy, is uſually 
o dark and ſo much tinctured with the prevailing uſages and opinions 
of the age, that it is very difficult to make any judgment of things of 
his kind from the accounts that are handed down. Nay, the repre- 
ſentations which they give of WIckTIrr's doctrine, and of thoſe which 
are remembered in all our hiſtories by the name of Lollards, are of- 
entimes ſo falſe and ſcandalous, that it requires great caution and can- 
Jour, to judge of the opinions of theſe men truly, from the accounts 
which thoſe writers give. Whatever were the opinions of theſe Ger- 
an hereticks, by ſome of our own hiſtorians called Publicans, by 
Due the Vandois, who according to Mzzeray were only Calviniſts, 
he council having turned them over to the ſecular power, as the ſhorteſt 
ay of confuting them, the king cauſed them all to be branded in 
e forehead, and then publicly whipped out of the town of Oxford; 
t the ſame time forbidding all his ſubjects to relieve them. Thus in 
little time, thro the mercileſs rigour of this ſentence and the ſeverity 
the ſeaſon, it being the midſt of winter, theſe poor wretches pe- 
iſhed in a chriſtian country after a moſt inhuman, manner. Thoſe 
iſtorians who ſpeak of them in the moſt harſh and uncharitable terms, 
low that they behaved with great calmneſs and moderation; and in 
e midſt of their ſufferings from this ſentence, went ſinging out of 
e town, © Bleſſed are ye when men ſhall hate you.” I know that 
is has given occaſion to ſome authors to reproach them with pro- 
jhaneneſs ; but their conduct, in my opinion, as it was worthy: of 
he beſt and moſt righteous cauſe, would incline one to think ſome- 
yhat favourably of their doctrine; or at leaſt that it was not fo very 
rroneous and heretical as it has been commonly repreſented. | Theſe 
door inoffenſive foreigners, who I believe left their own country to 
void perſecution, if I miſtake not were the firſt who ſuffered death 
n England on the ſcore of opinions in religion, ſince the firſt eſta- 
liſhment of chriſtianity. This barbarous way of en opinions 


he, religion, was probably the effect of that unholy and unhappy ſpi- 
his RP" which the war at this time on foot, as it was pretended for the 
ith F< of CIS r, had let in upon the weſtern church. For if men 
ond n ſo far forget the gentleneſs of the goſpel, as to perſuade others 


vat infidels might be properly baptized in their own blood; that the 
recepts of CHRIST may be departed from, in order to poſſeſs them- 


ue of his ſepulchre; and that it was the duty of his followers, to 
dil- ve their proper ſtations, to ruin their country and their families, in 
cine der to engage in this holy war; that princes ought to oppreſs and to 
. uſe Et their people, and biſhops to abandon all the offices of their 
with ncton, in order to lead armies for the recovery of a country, which 


20D in his good providence had thought fit to give up to infidels; if 


ſpur could, I fay, be weak and wicked enough to cheriſh ſuch a diſ- 
about Vor. I. | ö poſition 
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drawing near, he wrote a letter to the bing to precaution him a 
lugg 
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poſition as this, it is no wonder that the ſame ſpirit ſhould lead then 
to put an undue value on all their uſages and opinions, and to prop 

te them in the ſame bloody and antichriſtian manner, to the Prejudice 
and neglect of the common intereſts of the goſpel. But whatever miph 
be the cauſe of it, it is evident that the ſame men, who took the erg 
to fight againſt infidels, were the authors of thoſe cruelties, which wer 
inflicted upon their fellow-chriſtians. 


The ſee of Rome had about this time an irreparable loſs by the death 
of Aprxran, more eſpecially as it was the occaſion of another ſchiſm 
which continued eight years. The high and preſumptuous ſpirit of thi 
prelate, was ſo ſuitable to the preſent views and maxims of the papacy, 
that it is not eaſy to ſay, whether he was inſpired by his poſt, or aqu- 
ated by the ambition of his own natural temper. The cardinals could 
not agree about his ſucceſſor ; ſome of them chuſing RowLaxy who 
took the name of Al Exaxv DER the third, and others chuſing Ocrayiay 
who went by the name of VIcrox the fourth. The warmth of the {e- 


veral parties was much alike; and they mutually pretended with equl 


aſſurance to the right of election. The king of England being in Nor- 
mandy when this ſchiſm began, TyzoBaLD, the archbiſhop, wrote hin 
a letter recommending ALEXANDER; it being evident, he ſays, © tha 
“ he was a perſon of a more unblemiſhed character, of better condut 
<« in buſineſs, and of more learning and elocution, and which is more 


cc to the purpoſe, he was generally reported by thoſe who had been on 


«the ſpot, to have been duly elected. Having ſuggeſted ſeveral ar- 


guments in his favour, the archbiſhop reminds his majeſty in the con- 


cluſion, that before he came to a refolution in fo weighty a matter, it 


would be requiſite for him to ſummon a ſynod; and not to determine 
about the church, without taking the advice of his clergy. According 
to the archbiſhop's deſire HENRY convened a ſynod in Normandy, i 
which after the cauſe had been argued by both parties, it was deter 
mined to acknowlege ALEXANDER as the rightful pope. The public 
buſineſs detaining the king in Normandy, archbiſhop THTOBATD had 
the greateſt hand in all the affairs of the Engliſh church: and by the 
wiſdom and good conduct of this prelate things went on ſo ſmooth, 
that except the common changes which death is always making, the 
three or four laſt years of his adminiſtration afford nothing but the build- 
ing of "monaſteries, the increaſe of the religious, and fuch other, occur- 
rences as the ſtate hiſtorian is chiefly concerned to give an account of, 
After TyzozBaLD had filled the chair of Canterbury two and twenty years, 


with a great deal of prudence and moderation, he made way for a ſuc- 
- ceſfor of a very arab. 
ſtorm was likely to fall upon the church, and perceiving his end to be 


rent temper. A little before His death finding 3 


* 


ggeſts, that ſome peopl 


ill impreſſions. Amongſt other things he . 
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« of light arid ſlender principles might be very apt to perſuade him, 
« that the prerogative of the crown would rife by lowering the autho- 
« jity of the church: whereas fuch maxims, from whatſoever quarter 
« they came, were unſerviceable to his majeſty, and would draw down 
« the divine diſpleaſure.” But this advice of the archbiſhop, as we 
{hall ſee in the ſequel- of the reign of Htnsy, had no effect. There 
is nothing to be met with in any of our hiſtorians relating to this pretate, 
by which his private character may be formed. His ambition to be 
poſſeſſed of the title and authority of his holineſs's legate, may be re- 
{olved into his zeal perhaps for the ſee of Rome; but it was a weak- 
neſs which he ſuffered for all the reſt of his life, and which introduced 
an uſurpation upon the Tee of Canterbury that continued to the reforma- 
tion. The fame zeal for the rights afid powers of the papacy, miſled 
him ſometinies from his duty to his ſovereign, and his country. Tho 
the king expteſly forbid his biſhops to attend upon the pope at the 
council of Rheims, yet the archbiſhop went over in direct defiance of 
this itundtion, and of the laws of England; for which he was baniſhed 
for a time by STEPHEN, The Writers of that age indeed fpeak of this 
33 meritorious; and the atchbiſhop himſelf, fo complaiſant are the 
judgments 6f men to their inclinations, entitles Go» to his diſobedi- 
ence to the king. He lived lotig enough however to ſee his error, and to 
ſmart under the uſurpations of the court of Rome, which he had 
hed to eftabliſh in this county. In ſhoft it may be {aid of Tugo- 
ub, that his ill conduct Teertis more owing to the ignorance and ſu- 
zerſtiton of the times he lived in, than to any bad affections of his 


) it | 3 133 b | I | e Aer = ; = "4 4 1 f | « 8 © | 
ine The king was ſtill in Normandy when the archbiſhop died, and at- 
lin ended by BxexETH his lord chancellor: but whatever thoughts he might 


we of making him primate, Hinav wanted his afliftance too much, 


n Lo s 8 Wr | 
ter. the poſt which Becrtr than filled, to ſend him into England till the 
die rr year. t has appeared it ran inſtances that the power of the 


i had been enercaſed in this coutitry tö the diminution of the royal 
ithotity': atid Hinxy had reſolved it ſeerns on his firſt acceſſion to the 
rone, to uſe his endeavours to retrench and bring back this power to 
ancient bounds. But the affairs which had employed him in Nor- 

ndy for ſome years had prevented him as yet from entring on this 

rk. - As/ſoof ds ever his affairs therefore were ſettled abroad, he was 
ermined to begin upom it in good earneſt ; with this view therefore he 
his eye ow the lord: chaticellor, expecting every compliance from 
which was neceſſary for his ſücceſs. Without a compliance from 

* achbiſhop, it would not be'art eaſy taſk to reform abuſes, how detri- 
ental ſloever to the ſtate, which were very advantageous to the clergy. 
en with his compliance it required a great deal of addreſs and dex- 
i management, to put the King's deſigtis into execution. 3 


dition, the conſecration was performed as I have already ſaid. But no 
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had loaded the chancellor with marks of his royal favour ; and in retum 
he had found Bzcxer obſequious to his will in every circumſtance: add 
to this that he had ſeen 0 0 at all of the churchman in him hitherto, 
and we ſhall not wonder to find the king put that important truſt in- 
to his hands, when his majeſty had a project for reducing the eccleſi- 
aſtical power. As ſoon therefore as he could carry on his buſineſs in 
Normandy without him, HENRY ſent him into England, where the 
prince his ſon had been lately crowned, to be elected to the primacy, 
By his father's appointment the young king called a council at Lon- 
don, and ſummoned the prior and ſome of the monks of Canter. 
bury. to attend: they came accordingly, and with the concurrence 
of the biſhops of the province, the chancellor BRE EH was elected 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. To fit him for this ſtation, being yet but 
in deacon's orders, he was ordained prieſt on Trinity Sunday, and in 
the beginning of June following was conſecrated by the biſhop of 
WincHeEsTER and ſome other biſhops of the province. The arch- 
biſhop of York ſent his proxy to claim the right of officiating at 
this ceremony ; and the prelates conſented to grant his demand, pro- 
vided he would make a canonical ſubmiſſion to the fee of Canterbury, 


which he had hitherto refuſed. The archbiſhop not accepting this con- 


ſooner was BECKET in the poſſeſſion of this dignity, than he let the 
king ſee he was miſtaken in his man. He ſent him the great ſeal with- 
out giving him any intimation of his deſign; and laying aſide his cha- 
racer as chancellor, he laid aſide his air and addreſs ; and altered his 
whole manner of living, from the greateſt pomp and pageantry, to ſim- 
plicity and auſterity. He is faid to have worn ſackcloth next his fleſh 
as a hermit, - above that he wore the habit of a monk, with the drels 
of an archbiſhop over all. Be this as it might: his whole conduct and 
converſation. had a turn fo different from what they appeared belore, 
that the king ſoon ſaw himſelf deceived ; and that there wanted nothing 
but opportunity and inſtructions from the court of Rome, to render 
this prelate a fitter inſtrument than any of his predeceſſors, to give the 
finiſhing hand to the uſurpations, which were already but too inſup- 
portable to the church and kingdom, So 


Pope Al Exax DER finding himſelf very uneaſy at Rome, thro the 
power of the emperor who had eſpouſed his rival, made the belt 0 
his way to France; and that he might. concert proper meaſures wit 
the clergy of that kingdom and of England, he ſummoned a counc 
which met at Tours in eleven hundred and ſixty three. This was ar 
opportunity ſo favourable to the deſigns of the new archbiſhop, as we WY 
judge of them from his ſubſequent conduct, that he could not overlc i 
| it: and therefore having obtained leave of the king, WhO 1 have fal 
had acknowledged Alx AN ER, he went over into France to attend tif 


ſynoc 
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; accompanied by the archbiſhop" of Lenk, ahd the biſbop of 
Dunn lan, The pope roar the Engliſt primate with all the markes 
of honour and eſteem; and in return, if we ay rely on the au 
of one iiſtorian, 'Beexer ſecretly” feſigned the archbiſhopric into his 
holinefs's hands ; « becauſe, ' ſays he, he had received his inveſtiture 
« from the king,” and then took it back again from the hands of the 
pope: ' Birxontus likewiſe ſays, that he teligned his archbiſnoprit to 
ALAN DER, and gives much ſuch another reaſon; ( becauſe his con- 
« {gjence was troubled for owing his election to the primacy to the fa- 
cc your of the King; 0 but then 6 Apo 196 the time of his refig- | 
nation after the council of Clarendon, When Bre ET fled into France. 
In this he follows the writer of the archbiſtiop's life; and if he is 
right as to the time which he fixes for the reſignation, "he is probably 
not miſtaken in the true grounds and reaſon of it. Por befides the ma- 
ny papal canons which had been made upon that ſubje&, Hanxy the 
firſt gave up his right to the inveſtiture of biſhops; and it'does 1 not ap- 
pear that this uſage had been reſumed, either by rarities, or the pre- 
ſent king: The court of Rome, it is very certain, began about this 
time to be very impatient of allowing princes "any ſhare in the elec- 
tion of biſhops : and the primate s p reterice' of being troubled in con- 
ſcience for being advanced at e SeSjtibheniOlich Ay the intereſt 
of the _ was at this time the higheſt and moſt acceptable ſtrain of 
to the ſee of Nome; who preterided to be the kipreme patrbris; 
das ordinaries of the church. Phe moſt rematkable canons 
wick G6 made this council, in which the En ngliſn church was 
repreſented, © was one to forbid che laity from convertin 
the übe to their own'uſe 3 — "tv if ary il 
man (tall make 4 grant of any — —0 
oon 0 "Ae forbids the entruſtin — 
ndiaty prieſts, Who are hired with an annual 475 
it being ſometimes the cuſtom for lords of tbe mana: 
churches upon their eſtates; to hire 4 prielt | 
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to preſent to the vacant lyings. in the towns which held of oh ke of 


royal prerogative, . that nons of his. 


perſon, and admitting him; thro want of inſorma- 
RR 
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Bc EH pretended to entitle Gop w the liberties he conteſted for: and 
2 the management of chat controverſy. was ſo entirely governed by.the 
by of Rome, that in his letters. written during his exile, he boak, 
that they were, peruſed, and approved of, . lie holineſs before % 

« ſent them.” But. we ſhall {ce further reaſon as we go along, to be. 
lieve that all the troubles which the primate gave to Hznav, were fut 
formed by the counſels and conducted by, the. intereſt of the Roman 
court; concerted-probably at. this interview. between the 17 and the 
archbiſhop. Be this as it may : as ſoon, as BECKER returned to Englay 
from this council, finding ſome part of the eſtate of the church of Cm. 
terbury alienated ts in = hands, he inſiſted upon reſtitution; ad 
claimed particularly the government of the tower and caſtle of Rocheſ- 
ter from the crown. He demanded homage of the carl of CLakE, for 
thecaltle of Tunbridge, and the lands for th three. miles round it; but the 
earl being inſtructed and ſup ported by the king „denied the. claim of 
kh — ps and alledged 1 that he beld the op under the crown; 
and ſo that buſineſs dropped. It had been cuſtomary for the Primates 


Canterbury; and/BzcxzT accordingly collated, one LawRENCE, a pricf, 
to the rectory of Aynesford-in the county of Kent. WILLIAM de Ay. 
nesford, lord 455 7 gh manor, pretending a right. to the patronage of. the 
church, ouſted Lawns NR, and forged. bis ſervants ,out.. of the town; 
for which he was excommunicated by the archbiſhop. WII LIAN think: 
ing, himſelf injured by this proceeding, , applied ere o the kig: 
the king was much offended with the archbiſhop, f 8 

with the ſentence before her ꝑꝶſſed it; n t it was a part of the 
or thoſę who held. in chief 
under the crown, ſhould be * without his knowlege, and 
that this notice was to be given to. prevent. the king's converſing with 


the king and Bzexzr; but the ground ofthe quarrel. Jay auch 
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art "of their 55 from outrage, and 7 cache 
ecclefiaſficks, it is Play was not =, that 


to deliver them from the "authority of their former AF ai 
fore by carrying the cognizance of their. grie fro 

of the king of England to the biſhop of Rome, and b y. changing. the 
vil penalty into an e cenſure, the 1 . un fe declared 
e Engliſh clergy ſubjects of the I tter to the 
clefafticks en . they ay Ls into a belief Bo ho- 
our and advan tage which. DO accrue to themſelves. and. to the 
hurch, by being diſcharged: from. the ſecular. power; and. by this ar- 
ifice the 1 of the court of Rome Fe ſo $a og, fe that 
he clerg erally ran int an well meaning, for the 

noſt 1 5 97. Of n ng; were, the moſt, forgrard:;, * 

eter to carry on the- 8 Ax s L. U the late ar | 


ligt nguiſhed kinaſe b y ihvadin the rights of the kings of, Lagen 
d who bad given the firſt, _ to their, authority in church affairs, 
s now. to be cang met Shah at the . 9 2 der as 
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enormous crimes were puniſhed only with degradation, and others with 
à ſhort ſuſpenſion, or a light confinement, This abuſe, which wa 
already carried to too great à height, grew every day work: and worſe. 
and it was proved before "the king, that fince his acceſſion to the 
crown; there had been above a hundred murders committed in the 
kingdom by ecclefiaſticks ; of whom not one had been Puniſhed, fo 
much as with degradation, which was the puniſhment enjoined by the 
Canons. Whereupon, the king being deln that juſtice ſhould be 
equally and impartially diſtributed, ordered that ſuch of the clergy as 
ſhould- be taken in felony, robbery, murder, or. burning. of houſes, 
ſtould be carried before the 1 and puniſhed as the laity were 
when found guilty of theſe offences. On the other hand the ar. 
| afferted, that whatever faults the clergy ſhould be found guilty of, 
y vere only triable in the eccl eſiaſtical cat and before the fpiritual 
The grounds of the diſpute, between the king and the ach- 
= 2 are thus ſtated by BrxowyTon and Hovepen;; who arc both 
"pri of the þ ptetenſions and the conduct of Bxcxzr. The bihops 
and clergy of ce province of Canterbury, in a fnodical epiſte b 
1 Ki EXANDER, give much the ſame account in the following words, 
©Phe king ebe che peace of the nation much diſturbed by the 
a" exi6rmous exceſtes of ſome of the clergy „and not thinking the de. 
© Fading 6f thetni for murder and other e enormous crimes, à puniſ 
t ſuſident'to one the guilt, or to p the, public pax, art 
beet the Yrs oblerved'by eccleaſticks, in. BY fe ral ah 
&Giteflors; te be drawn Into a body, and appointed that ſuch of the 
es cefgy a5 offend ded might be puniſhed according to thoſe laws; 
6n'the other f oe clergy nit on "heir being puaiſh- 
eat Us only.“ As tlie King had the advan on 
of tight, having the law, and uſage o England « on wc: 
Kal the advaritage alſo in the mai andgement of this con. rh 
ny 2 — the oppo fition on tlie aher ir was violent an 
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controverly, whether the clergy were fubject to the temporal laws af 
princes, or whether cauſes of an eccleſiaſtical nature were within the 

;zance of their courts. But let him recollect the defigri that ws 
then on foot to break in upon the authority and to invade the rights 
of the king of England, and he will no longer wonder that a man of 
Becxst's proud and arrogant temper, inflamed with the proſpect of 
immortal glory for eſpouſing the cauſe of eccleſiaſtical liberty, ſhould 
endeavour thus to uſurp the prerogatives of the crown. | 


Whilſt this diſpute was carrying on, it was quickened by a murder 
committed by a clergyman of the dioceſe of | Saliſbury ; for which he 
was only deprived of his benefice, and confined to a monaſtery, on 
his trial in the archbiſhop's court. The king, having been informed 
of this partial ſentence, expoſtulated very warmly with the primate, 
or puniſhing a crime ſo ſlightly ; which by the laws of the land was 
to be puniſhed with death. Bzxcxzr received this expoſtylation; a 
o it had been without any manner of ground; and boldly aſſerted 
the immunities of the church and privileges of the clergy: he allowed 
if they were degraded, and afterwards committed other crimes, that 
the king's judges might puniſh them as they 


ft; but it Was 
unjuſt to puniſh them twice for the ſame offence; The diſpute being 
arried on with great heat on both ſides, the king and the archbiſhop 
ated extremely diſſatisfied with one another. HENRY was very 
nuch chagrined to find himſelf fo far from the execution of lis pro- 
e&, and incenſed to the laſt degree againſt Bzexer 3. Who ſeemed to 


ine it his buſineſs to mortify him upon all occaſions and: to difpute 
bis prerogative with him. But ſo far was the archbiſhop's oppoſition 
rom cauſing the king to lay aſide his deſign, that it made him the 
ü ore deſirous to reduce the power of the clergy within proper bounds, 
he outrages committed by them were very numerous; the contempt 
f the civil authority was notorious and avowed; and both the miſ- 
ng bief and impunity were of older date, than the advancemerit of 
ſoc W:.cxz7 to the ſee of Canterbury. It was not therefore ſo much the 
ds of particular men, as a general licentiouſneſs of the clergy, and 
tan inſult on the civil power, founded on a pretence that they were 
lan ot accountable to it, which put Hinxy on the deſign of abridging 
ene eocleſiaſtical liberty; and which gave birth to this unhappy con- 
Lerch. But eaſy as it is to account for the foundation of this diſ- 
df ute, it is difficult to find a reafon why a miſchief of this natuft 


bould grow up unobſerved, or at leaſt, unpuniſhed by the chil au- 
ority, till it became ſtrong enough to bid defiance to publie juſtice. 
The moſt probable way of accounting for it in my opinion, is a lar 
| Würrau the firſt, which ſeparated the eccleſiaſtieal from the ci- 
il courts ; and the impunity and diſorders occaſioned by the long in- 
eſtine war, between STEPHEN and the empreſs Maup,: Mr. Sz L= 
Vor. I. 4 * DEN 
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DEN is of opinion, that that law in its firſt intention, was rather; 
reſcript or judgment in a particular caſe, than a general law for 1 
the people: but whether that be ſo or not, he is certainly right in t 
other part of his conjecture, that it was not received at once, hut b 
degrees. There are many reaſons to convince us, that it did not 
nerally take place till the latter end of the reign of HxxRV the fg. 
but our hiſtories afford ſuch plain and undoubted marks of it in the 
reign of STEPHEN, that the general eſtabliſhment of eccleſiaſticl 
courts is upon good grounds fixed in the reign of that unhappy prince, 
and this may poſſibly account for the reaſon of bringing the canon 
law into England in his time. 33 


The authority of eccleſiaſtical courts being thus eſtabliſhed by thi 
law, the perſons of the clergy and the affairs relating to their function 
being ſubjected to thoſe courts, and the clergy being diſcharged in 
theſe inſtances from the civil power without any limitation of the 
bounds of courts eccleſiaſtical, it muſt be owned that the clergy, had 
at leaſt a colourable pretence, to think themſelves diſcharged from the 
authority of the ſecular power, and courts of law. However as the 
civil war made it neceſſary to both parties to make their court to the 
clergy, it is no wonder that the law we have ſpoken of ſhould be in 
terpreted in their favour ; till the miſchief grew up to that exceſſiꝶ 
height, as made it inſupportable in the reign of HENRY. To con- 
firm this conjecture that it was ſo interpreted, the reader will recolled 
the chief argument of the archbiſhop, that it was againſt natural 
<« juſtice to be puniſhed twice for one offence :”” moreover, as the li- 
centiouſneſs of the clergy did not appear ſo flagrant till fance this be- 
came a general law, ſo nothing, one would imagine, but a pretence 
of law, could have put a ſtop to or have altered the ancient courſe of 
- Juſtice, or ſupported maxims ſo contrary to all the intereſts of the 
civil government. If the reader obſerves how exactly this exemption 
of the clergy from the civil authority fell in with the pretence of cc- 
cleſiaſtical liberty ſet up by pope Gxzcory, and carrying on every 
where at this time by the court of Rome, he will have a better view 
of both ſides of the controverſy, and will ſee the reaſon of the mu- 
tual warmth and reſolution which attended the carrying it on. 


Oiur hiſtorians, who for the moſt part, wrote after the church of 
Rome had done all that they could to brighten the character of the 
archbiſhop, repreſent king Hexnzxy who conteſted with him, as a man 
of ungoverned paſſions; and cardinal Baxonrius, who copies from 
them, gives a very diſagreeable and even a frightful character of that 
prince. But we at this diſtance, who have not their - prejudices, ſhal 
be apt to think perhaps after all they have ſaid, that under ſuch 1 
ſhock to his authority as was enough to pierce the ſoul of any ” 
— 8 Har, 
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narch, and countenanced by a man on whom he had heaped fo fnany 
favours, HENRy's temper and behaviour in the conduct of this difpute; 
were not at all unbecoming the character which he ſuſtained. He 
ſeems determined to put a ſtop to theſe new pretenſions, which were 
of ſuch fatal conſequence to the rights of his crown; but in a way 
that might expreſs a tenderneſs to the character and honour of the 
archbiſhop. To this purpoſe he convened the principal lords of the 
kingdom, as well ſpiritual as temporal, to meet at Weſtminſter ; to 
concert proper meaſures for redreſſing thoſe grievances that had been 
introduced into the ſtate : and knowing very well the ſpring by which 
this affair was moved, he ſent an ambaſſador to the pope to acquaint 
him with this diſpute. The 'majority of the temporal lords, among 
whom there were but few who were not offended with BECK ETS 
haughtineſs, were well enough pleaſed with an opportunity of hum- 
bling and mortifying that prelate; and of theſe the king was almoſt 
ſure. Here therefore he propoſed a regulation to them conſiſting of 
five articles; which he called the cuſtoms of his grandfather, becauſe 
they had been obſerved in the reign of that prince. The articles were 
theſe. That no one ſhould appeal to Rome without the king's-con- 
ſent. That no archbiſhop or biſhop ſhould leave the kingdom, tho 
even ſummoned by the pope, without firſt obtaining the king's leave. 
That no immediate vaſſal of the crown, or officer of the king, ſhould 
be excommunicated or ſubjected without the king's knowledge. That 

al the clergy charged with capital crimes ſhould be tried in the king's 
cours. That fuch eccleſiaſtical affairs, as all the nation ſhould be 
concerned in, ſuch as repairing of churches, tithes, and ſuch like, 
ſhould be decided in the civil court. Theſe articles were approved 
of without any difficulty by all the temporal lords; but the biſhops 
and abbots refuſed by the mouth of the archbiſhop to- ſubſcribe to 
them, unleſs this clauſe, which rendered them of no effect, was add- 
ed; „Saving the rights and privileges of the church and clergy.” 
The king was much offended at this clauſe; and endeavoured to bring 
the biſhops to an abfolute agreement without any reſervation. But 
the archbiſhop was reſolute againſt making any ſuch promiſe ; and the 
biſhops all adhering to the primate, the king was thorowly provoked, 
and ſuddenly left the council; giving the chief amongſt them to un- 
derſtand, that he would take effectual meaſures to ſet bounds to their 


ch of Pride. The prelates were ſo terrified with this threatning and the 


man deputies to beg his majeſty's pardon, and to aſſure him that they were 

from ready to comply with what he deſired. But the obſtinate haughty 
that Primate was not to be overcome with the king's menaces, nor to be 
ſnall on by the moderation and good temper of his brethren. He ſtood 
ſuch a out therefore with great firmneſs againſt this reſolution. © However a 
y mo- legate from the pope arriving ſoon after, with inſtructions for wa 
J 0 | 5 


it is probable that Hr Nav s reign would have been as peaceful and eff 


himſelf in a controverſy which had made a prodigious noiſe, and bj 
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biſhop to comply with the king's demands, he came about immediately, 
and conſented to admit the articles without the ſaving clauſe. A de. 
putation was therefore made to follow the king to Woodſtock, at which 
Bzcx8T. was at the head; to aſſure his majeſty that they would obſer 
his laws, without any proviſo or clauſe of exception whatſoever, Thi 
unanimous conſent of the eccleſiaſticks was a great ſatisfaction to the 
king: and had BzcxzT never broke his word with him in this reſpeg, 


to him, as it was now turbulent and vexatious. But the affairs of 
pope ALEXANDER, when he ſent theſe inſtructions to the archbiſhop, 1 
were in a very uncomfortable ſituation; and he could not poſlibly 3 
break at that time with the king, how much ſoever it was in his inch- 
nation. | | | | crc 
The way being thus prepared, that the king might the better Juſtify iat. 
bind 
the biſhops more ſolemnly to their late agreement, he ſummoned a con- Myez 


vention or parliament of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, to meet x 4; 


Clarendon in Wiltſhire ; to make a general review or recognition of the 
laws relating to eccleſiaſtical perſons and affairs, as they were in uſe n te 
the reign of HENRY the firſt his grandfather. Here Bzcxzr repenting die 
his late compliance declared he had already gone too far in his engage - mur 
ments to the king; and that he thought himſelf obliged to retra hs © 
ſubmiſſion. This receding from his ſolemn promiſe ſo lately given, in- 
cenſed the king to a great degree; and he ſent him a threatning of 


great ſeverity. To prevent this ſtorm from falling upon him, ſome of Wh 


the biſhops and knights templars, and the earls of LRICESsT ER and Nati 
CokxwALL threw themſelves at the archbiſhop's feet, and entreating not 
him not to carry things to extremity for fear of the conſequence, ad- Npute 
viſed him to wait upon the king immediately, and make a public ac- 
knowledgment of his ſubmiſſion. After — and with great 
reluctance, he was prevailed upon by the entreaty of theſe his friends io pf a 
go before the king, and in the preſence of the clergy and laity, to re- 
new his promiſe of obſerving the ancient laws and uſages of England; the 
and all the eccleſiaſticks followed his example. But becauſe there migit 
be ſome ambiguity in a general promiſe which might occaſion a fur- Nhe & 
ther controverly, the king ordered the laws of Hznzy the firſt, con- ¶ lies t 
cerning the church and clergy to be drawn up, and prefered to the 
council then aſſembled : and becauſe theſe give us a view of the ancient 
eccleſiaſtical law of England, and the methods of that court, and at Mud 
the ſame time ſhew what the king was labouring only to maintain, and 
the. court of Rome to wreſt out of his hands, it will be neceſſary tha ſp th 
I ſhould lay them before the reader; which I ſhall do in as ſhort a form enun 
as I can. They are called the conſtitutions of Clarendon, and are dr 
vided into the ſixteen following articles, I. When any difference rela- 
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ing to the right of patronage ariſes, the controverſy is to be tried and 
ended in the king's courts. II. Thoſe churches which are fees of the 
crown cannot be granted away in the perpetuity without the king's con- 
ſent. III. When the clergy are charged with any crime, they ſhall; be 
obliged to make their appearance to the ſummons of the lord chief 
juſtice in his courts, and plead to their indictment therę; as well as to 
anſwer ſuch articles in the eocleſiaſtical court, as they ſhall be proſecuted 
for by that court ; provided always that the chief juſtice! ſhall ſend an 
officer to inſpe& the proceedings: and in caſe any clerk. is convicted or 
pleads guilty, he is to forfeit the privilege of his character, and be pro- 
tected by the church no longer. IV. No eccleſiaſtical perſons what- 
ever are allowed to depart the kingdom without a' licence from the 
crown; and if they have leave, they ſhall give ſecurity not to do any 
thing to the prejudice of the king or kingdom. V. When any of the 
laity are proſecuted in the ecclehiaſtical courts, the charge is to be 
proved before the biſhop by legal and reputable witneſſes, and the arch- 
deacon, not to loſe any part of his right, or the profits accruing to his 
office: if any offenders are ſcreened from proſecution on the ſcore of fa- 
yor or quality, the ſheriff at the biſhop's inſtance, ſhall bring him 
twelve fufficient men'of the neighbourhood, who ſhall take an oath to 
diſcover the truth according to the beſt of their knowlege. VI. Excom- 
nunicated perſons ſhall not be obliged to make oath, or give ſecurity 
o continue upon the place where they live, but only to abide. by the 
judgment: of the church in order to their abſolution. VII. No perſon 
ho holds in chief of the king, or any of his barons, ſhall be excom- 
municated, or any of their eſtates put under an interdict, beſore appli- 
cation made to the king, provided he is in the kingdom: and if he is 
not in England then the chief juſtice muſt be acquainted with the diſ- 
pute, in order to make ſatisfaction: and thus that which belongs to the 
King's court muſt be tried there, and that which belongs to the 
rocleſiaſtical court muſt be remitted to that juriſdiction. VIII. In caſe 


s 0 pf appeals in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, the firſt ſtep is to be made from the 
re- Warchdeacon to the biſhop, from the biſhop to the archbiſhop; and if 
nd; ie archbiſhop fails to do juſtice, a farther recourſe: may be had to 
ion the king, by whoſe order the controverſy is to be finally determined in 


be archbiſhop's court: neither ſhall. it be lawful for either of the par- 
is to moye 2 any farther remedy without leave from the crown. IX. 


) the ben any difference ariſes between a clergyman and a layman concern 
cient ng any tenement, and that the former pretends it is of eccleſiaſtical, 
1d at nd the latter of civil cognizance, in this caſe the tenure ſhall be tried 
and a jury of twelve men of the neighbourhood, according to the cuſtom 
oy df the realm: and if the thing. in controverſy ſhall be found of ſpiritual 


enure it ſhall be tried in the eccleſiaſtical court; and if a lay fee, it 

ball be tried in the king's court, unleſs both plaintiff and defendant 

old the thing in queſtion of the ſame biſbop: in which caſe, the 
4 2 cauſe 
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cauſe ſhall be tried in the court of ſuch biſhop or baron, provided Ga 
he who is ſeiſed of the thing in diſpute, ſhall not be 23 pendis 
the ſuit, on the ſcore of the verdict abovementioned. X. He who hot i 
of the king, in any city, caſtle, or borough, or reſides upon any of 0 
demeſne lands of the crown, in caſe he is cited by the archdeacon d 
biſhop to anſwer to any crime belonging to their cognizance, if he . 
fuſes to obey their ſummons and ſtand to the ſentence of the court, | 
ſhall be lawful for the ordinary to put him under an interdict; but nat 
to excommunicate him till the king's principal officer of the SIE {ball 
be acquainted with the caſe, in order to enjoin him to make ſatisfacion 
to the church : and if ſuch officer or magiſtrate ſhall fail in his duty, 
he ſhall be fined by the king's judges ; and then the biſhop may excrt 
his diſcipline on the refractory perſon as he thinks fit. XI. All c- 
cleſiaſtical perſons whatever who hold of the king in chief, and the te- 
nure of a barony, are for that reaſon obliged to appear before the 
Juſtices and miniſters of the king, to anſwer the duties of their tenure, 
and to obſerve all the uſages A cuſtorns of the realm; and like othe 
barons are bound to be preſent at trials in the king's courts, till ſentence 
is to be pronounced for Ear life or limb. XII. When any archbiſhop- 
ric, biſhopric, abbey, or priory of r royal foundation, becomes vacant, 
the king is to make ſeizure; from which time all the profits and iſſues 
are to £ paid into the exchequer, as if they were the demeſne lands of 
the crown : and when it is determined that the yacaney ſhall be filled 
up, the king is to ſummon the moſt conſiderable perſons of the chap- 
ter to court, and the election is to be made in the chapel royal, wi th 
the conſent of our ſovereign lord the king, and by the advice of fuch 
s of the government, as his majeſty ſhall think proper to make uſe 
of: at which time the perſon elected, before his conſecration, ſhall be 
obliged to do homage and fealty to the king as his liege lord; which 
homage ſhall be performed in the uſual form, with a clauſe for the 
ſaving the privilege of his order. XIII. When any temporal barons or 
great men, ſhall encroach upon the right and property of any ach- 
biſhop, biſhop, or archdeacon, and refuſe to make ſatisfaction for 
wrong done by. themſelves or tenants, the king ſhall do juſtice to the 
party aggrieved : and if any perſon ſhall diſſeize the king of any pet 
of his lands, or treſpaſs upon his prerogative, the archbiſhops, biſhops 
and archdeacons ſhall call him to an account, and oblige him to make 
the crown ſatisfaction. XIV. The goods and chattels of thoſe who lic 
under forfeitures of felony or treaſon, are not to be detained in a 
church or churchyard, to ſecure them againſt ſeizure and juſtice; be- 
cauſe ſuch goods are the king s property, whether they are lodged within 
the precincts of a church, or without it. XV. All actions and pleas 
of debt, tho never ſo ſolemn in the circumſtances of the contract, ſa 1 
be tried in the king's courts. XVI. The ſons of copyholders are not 
to be ordained without the conſent of the lord of the manor when 
they were born. I Ther 
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Theſe articles having been preſented and well conſidered in the great 
council, after ſome debate were unanimouſly recognized. But when 
the king ordered the archbiſhops and biſhops to put their ſeals to the 
inſtrument on which they were engroſſed, the archbiſhop ſwore he 
would never do it, nor give any other marks of his conſent to this 
body of laws than he had already given. The king jperceiving the 
buſineſs he had been labouring, in a way of being almoſt fruſ- 
trated by this unſteadineſs of the primate, altered the form; and the 
articles were engroſſed as ag indenture, one copy of which was delivered 
to Beck ET, and which, againſt the advice of ſome of the clergy, he 
accepted from the king; another to the archbiſhop of Yor to be de- 
poſited in the archives of their fees; and a third was left in the hands 
of HENRY, to be lodged among the records of the crown. The con- 
itutions of Clarendon lay evidently very contrary to the new maxims 
of eccleſiaſtical liberty which the court of Rome had propagated : and 
P:cxET was too vigilant for the intereſt of that court, not to ſee the 
onſequence of their being paſſed. When the convention broke up, he 
therefore retired from court; and to publiſh his repentance-for what he 
had done, he impoſed a penance and ſuſpended himſelf from the offices 
of his function, till he received an abſolution from the pope. The king 
ing ſeen the perverſeneſs and irreſolution of the archbiſhop, had a 


"rind to try if he could fix and perſuade him, by bringing the pope to 
_ {Woprove the conſtitutions of the council of Clarendon. To this purpoſe 
q ie ſent ambaſſadors to Al Rax DER, to confirm the articles by a bull, 


ind to deſire that the archbiſhop of Yokx might be made legate; that 
je might over-rule the authority of the primate, and at leaſt put 
t out of his power to hurt him. But his holineſs was as ſenſible of 
e conſequences of this bull, as the king himſelf ; and ſent the arch- 
ſhop of RHoan to make up this. breach between the king and Bzcxzer 
vithout it. The ſucceſs of the two embaſſies was juſt alike. HENRY 
ould hear of no reconciliation with the archbiſhop, unleſs the pope 
ould give an authentic confirmation of his articles : and his holineſs 
ot only refuſed to give them the ſanction of his authority, as being 
ery detrimental, he ſaid, to the church, and deſtructive of her privi- 
ges, but he likewiſe witheld the legatine power from the archbiſhop 
Voxx, which the king had deſired for him. However, ALEXANDER 
ang ſtill in France, and not in a condition therefore to break abſo- 
ty with HENRY, ſent a bull with a grant of the power of legate to 


10 e king himſelf, „provided he did not uſe it to the prejudice of the 
in achbiſhop; which was as much as to ſay, providetl he did not uſe 
es al. They muſt certainly believe at Rome, that the king would 
bal rice his wiſdom and honour to his reſentment againſt the primate; 
nts rather ſtoop down from the dignity of a king of England; to take 
p the authority of a legate from the pope; than not to have it in his 

| | ; | power 
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power to prevent the diſturbance which BzcxzT otherwiſe might OE 
him. But that expedient, as it was one of the groſſeſt and moſt in. 
pudent affronts that had ever yet been given to the majeſty of a king, 
was rejected by HENRY, with the ſcorn and indignation which it de. 
ſerved. When he found what he was to expect from the pride an, 
obſtinacy of one, and from the power and inſolence of the other pr. 
late, he was determined to do juſtice to the laws of England, and u h 
the authority of the crown. IE 


In order to humble his archbiſhop, HEN appointed another coun- 
cil to meet at Northampton in October following; at which fever Nor 
ſuits were commenced againſt him. The firſt related to a certain 
manor which he was in poſſeſſion of, and which the king's marſhall MF 
pretended was his legal property. The archbiſhop, having ſtood a r 
trial, was caſt and condemned in a fine of five hundred pounds. This Ou 
ſentence convinced him, that they were reſolved to be as vexatious to he 
him as poſſible; and that he ſhould loſe all the actions which ſhould hat 

be tried againſt him. He choſe therefore rather to plead to none df ie 
them; deſiring rather to be caſt for non- appearance, than by a pe⸗ 
remptory decree. The king did not ſeem hitherto to intend that & 
ſhould feel the whole weight of his reſentment : but when he found N 
that the archbiſhop, being elated with the pope's protection, grey 
every day more obſtinate, he was determined to ſtrike him home. Te 
this purpoſe he ordered him to be accuſed of two capital crimes; te 
firſt, for having converted to his own uſe, the revenues of the arch- 
biſhopric of York, and ſeveral biſhopricks, and abbeys ; of which 
he had the cuſtody, whilſt they were vacant, as lord chancellor. The 
other was, for having imbezzled thirty thouſand pounds ſterling of the 
king's money: To theſe accuſations he anſwered, that not being 
queſtioned for theſe matters at his election, he had thought himſel 
diſcharged from any further account. However to fatisfy the king 
he promiſed to take further advice, and give in his anſwer. In thi 
emergency he conſulted ſeveral of his brethren upon the meaſure 12 
which it was proper for him to purſue; but they did not all agree 1M 
opinion. The biſhop of Lonpon, in which he was joined by ſeveral 
others, deſired him to conſider how much he had been obliged and 
promoted by the king; that the juncture was croſs and unfavourable; 
and if he perſiſted in his incompliance, he would not only ruin him 
ſelf, but involve the whole Engliſh church in the misfortune ; where? 
his ſubmiſſion might not improbably retrieve his affairs, and recover 
the favour of the king. On the other hand, the biſhop of Win 
chEs TRA declared, and in which opinion he was not fingle, that the 
meaſures ſuggeſted by the biſhop of Lox DON, diſabled the prelae er 
in their functions, and was evidently deſtructive of the government 0 
the church. © If a primate of all England ſhould ſet them ſuch an 


"ol example 
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« example of compliance and irreſolution, if a biſhop is to reſign his 
« authority and deſert his charge, at the beck and menaces of the 
« prince, What could they expect, but that the church ſhould be 
« thrown off her baſis, her diſcipline made precarious} and every 
6« thing be conducted by an arbitrary court direction? The arch- 
bilhop 8. friends being thus divided, in their qpinion about the part 
hich he ought to n he deſired a day further for conſultation; 
which was not denied him. But the next day being out of order, 
and the king being informed of His indiſpoſition, his majeſty ſent ſome 
of the nobility to know if he would give ſecurity to account for the 
proßts of the vacancies which he had received during the time he was 
Jord chancellor; and whether he would ſtand to the judgment of the 
king's court. in that matter? To this the archbiſhop. replied, that the 
Ling knew he had paſſed his account upon every article required, be- 
fore he. Was archbiſhop ;, and that at the time of his — the 
young prince HENRY, the chief juſtice, and all the barons of the ex- 
hequer, had diſchargy ed him 2 giving any account; and therefore 
it he did not think, himſelf obliged. to plead: to any ſuch action. 
However, he added, that the kings courts had no authority over him; 
that he could not ſubmit.to, them without a Wrong to the ipapal power, 
nd therefore that he appealed from his majeſty to the pope, and put 
his perſon, church, and dignity; under the protection of the ſee of Rome: 
This anſwer. of the archbiſhop, as we may well imagine, made his 
aſe ſtill. worſe with the king; and he was looked upon not only as 4 
dontumacious perſon, but as a rebel that roſe up — the authority 
f the laws. All endeavors were uſed to; get him to acknowlege 
the juriſdiction of the court where his cauſe Wa brought; but to no 
48 He ev ven,refuſed, to wait on the king, who ſent for him, to 
ty, whether by 3 with him in petſon, he could not bring 
him ſome way to a — temper. Theſe refuſals from Bxox RT, fur- 
iſhed Hengy with a pretence to bring againſt him two freſh accuſa · 
ions; for having fled. from juſtice, and for having diſobeyed the king: 
orders; upon which, as be would not plead, all his moveables were 
ee The heat and vehemence with which theſe proſecutions 
were carried on, were better ſuited to the anger, than to the wiſdom, 
g and honour of the king. But howeyer his majeſty did not 
op here; j perceiving, the indictment. was ſo formed, that the court could 
ot 30 upon the archbiſhop' s perſon, he ordered him to be accuſed 
i perjury, and high. —— for having viglated the oath he had 
ken to his fovereigh, and for having refuſed to pay the obedience 
due to him. Then v was Bxckzr, *  fatisfigd that the king was 
dent upon his ruin; but his being Cridied of this. did not at all in- 
duce him to ſubmit; it ſerved only to make him ſit che ſaſter in his 
dbſtinacy. . One would. _think that the natural havghtineſs and per- 


crlenels of his temper, 8 him to be won over te n , 
Vol. I. 5 A 2 BONE 


reſolred perhaps to render himſelf famous by a firmneßs, which, ; 


terms and reſign to che king's pleaſure : ſuggeſting that it was pro 


was an Open defiance to the king f and bid him confider that his fo 


enthe king's inftatice and his infiſting on their oath, they went agan 
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meaſures againſt his inclination; if we had not found him ſo obſegui. 
ous to the king's will in every thing,” whilſt he had the great ſeal, |, 
is curtain he had a ſpirit exactly turned to the intereft in which he W. 
engaged: his zeal for that intereſt was his reigning paſſion, and k 


hs opinion, ought to have ranked him amongſt the moſt renown 

confeflors of the church. The morning before he was to make hi 
ncej-the greateſt part of the biſhops went to him; and 

him for the fake of the church and his own ſecurity, to moderate hy 


bable, unleſs he took this courſe, that he would be declared puily of 
perjury, for failing in his allegeance to his ſovereigtt lord, and break. 
ing the ancient cuftoms of the Kingdom which he had ſworn to keey 
But this did not move him. He vindicated the breach of his oath, 
treated the biſhops with diſdain; repeated his appel to the pore, and 
forbid thern — in judgment on their ſpiritual father. Lap thi 
the biſhops left him, and went to court + and as ſoon as he was in- 
formed 2 they were all aſſembled in the gi 16 | — ce to proceed 
upom his offence, he went directiy to church, and ordered theſe work 
of the ſccond-plalm to be ſunng, the rulers take counſel togethe 
der againſt the lord and againſt his anointed. Phen taking his cl 
in his hand, he went into the room where the king and nobility” wat 
ſnting without being ſent to, or aſkinig leave. The archbiſhop 
Fenk; ant the biſnops of LoN DON arid Here FORD, ſeeing him ent 
ini that mariner ſeverely” reprimanded him. They told Him that thi 


vereipn's weapon was ſharper than his. To which BRC RET repliec 
with an air of ſcorn and indignation, it was true the king's weapo! 
g vould kill the body, but his deſtroyed the ſoul, and ſent it to hell; 
and then leſt tie room. The king was fo nettled at this inſulting an 
ſwer, which ſeemed to threaten him with an excommunication, th 
he preſſed the biſhops, upon their allegeance; do Join the-barons, and 
pufs ſentetice. The biſhops excuſed themſelves upon the ſcore of th 
prohibition which the archbiſhop had pronounced: howeyer, at lat 


tothe primate, and reprefented to him how ſtrialy they were oblige 
bythe; conflitutions-of Clarendon, and that they were {ſurpriſed It 
Ihbald:excits them to break their engagements. In anſwer” to this he 
bepeated his vindlicatien, that nothing which was promiſed” there oughi 
rocbihd*co the prejudice of "the church ; that a chriſtian king who had 
ſworn vo radintain the liberties of che clergy,” could not be ſuppolec 
to Hear preregatibe inconfiftent' with that engagement; and if the 
—— far in their compliance at Clarendon, they ought not i 
perſiſe in cheir miſtake,” and plead one offence in excuſe of another 
but Mouldb rather rebcllect chemſelves, awaken their courage, and " 


te! cole 
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oer their old ground. Upon this, he was told by the biſhop of 
>11cyesTER in the name of the reſt, that ſince he had failed fo groſſy 
his duty to the king, and broke the laws which he had ſworn to 
ſerve, that they ſhould no longer acknowlege him as their pri- 
nate, whom they pronounced guilty of perjury ; that they put them- 
ves and their churches. under the pope's protection, and did now- 
mmon him to appear before his holineſs; to anſwer the charge they 
rer to bring againſt him. They returned then to the king; who 
ing ſatisfied with. this expedient; excuſed their fitting in judgment 
apo! the archbiſhop, and ordered the temporal lords to proceed to 
bntence, The earls of Oaks TEA and CoRNwWwALL were ſent to 
ce that he might appear appear and hear it pronounced; but BACK RT 
Ar 9 pealed. to the pope; 
he lords then tepreſtnting to him, that by refuſing to ſubmit. to the 
ws of the realm he incurred the guilt of: treaſon, he replied, with a 
tern look, that were it not for the :reſtraint of his character, he 
would vindicate himſelf in ſingle combat, againſt thoſe who ſhould 
charge hint with that crime, and make them repent. of their ca- 
lumny; and upon that departed from the palace. When the king 
50 informed of "his bog 12 he ure a proclamati 


. 
| 
lt 
as 


4 


1 ATE Lu for tlie nr 0b api Bah a after 10 many 
rovocations,” that but ill agrees with the character which cardinal 
nu,s gives us of this monarch. The fame evening, apprehend- 
g the extremity that things imigh ght come to, BR CEE ſent three bi- 
hops to the king, to defire Ig photo's abroad. 
The king ſent bi word, that have an anſwer in the morn- 
ing; but the archbiſhop did not care to wait the iffue of a conful- 
ion, and privately” made off that very night in diſguiſe, attended 
. ſervants and BS -x the- hos a of Daxszuan, till he 
ag pie 8 2 1 


When the king ahd his 1 were benen chad the primate had 
cit the kingdom, they conſulted about proper meaſures. The earl 
 ARUNDEL, and the biſho of Lox DON, were diſpatched to the 
ourt of France, to give Lxwis an account of what had paſſed; and 
o deſite that he would baniſh BER ET out of his dominions. But 
ho this diſpute' was neither better nor worſe than a war between the 
chaſtical and civil power, and the cauſe of HzNAYV was the cauſe 
cr al the princes of Europe, y et the French king not only refuſed to 
| baniſh the archbiſhop, but openly prot efted him, and recommended 
his cauſe to the Court of Rome. Us + envy. prevented him from re- 
wig that in'this affair he could not wound the king of poor, 
but thy his own fides 3 and his extreme deſire to involve Henzy in 

2 
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troubles, of which he might reap an advantage, prevented all othe, 
conſiderations. Another embaſly was ſent to ALBXANDA&B. Which 

much the ſame ſucceſs ; tho it conſiſted no leſs than of the archbiſhoy 
of Yorx, and four biſhops, and three other eceleſiaſticks, accomp, 
nied with the carl of AzunDer. and three or four barons. The king 
expected from the ff plendour of this embaſly, that he ſhould be a F 
to convince the pope, that it was the ke humour of, Bzcx kt; 
and not the cauſe of Gop and the honour of his church, that was 1 
the bottom of this diſpute; having deſired nothing but what he 
a right to by the laws, and which his anceſtors beſore him bad 

enjoyed. It is undeniable that this was the true ground of the cg. 
troverſy: and tho the king had not ſucceded in his former embaſſy 
to the pope, yet he was ſanguine enough to flatter himſelf, that the 
ſervices he had done him ſince, or the need which ALEXANDER might 
have: of his future friendſhip, would engage him at leaſt, to find cut 
ſome accommodation or other, . mi ight end. this. troubleſome du⸗ 
ſineſs to his ſatisfaction; ; either by ng Becker to reſign the pri- 
macy, or by putting the legatine power into the hands of the 2 
biſhop of Lokk. Indeed what HExRY chiefly aimed at, was Becxzr' 
reſignation; which might at once deliver him from the controverſy, 
and. — the Riff and haughty goto who had begun, it: but if tl 
could not be obtained, he. wiſhed to haye the legatine power at hi 
command, that he might prevent the ill effects ” the archbiſhop, 
conduct. To pay his court the better therefore to AlEXaNDER, he 
1 that two cardinals; might be 8 0 ee with A; emen to 


15 were — 4 e "og and an excommunication de-ond 
nounced againſt all thoſe who ſhould maintain them. He then con- It w. 
felled t to the conclave, that his election to the ſee of Canterbury was nuſt 
not altogether canonical, it being over-ruled by the! civil power: and 
apprehending the iſſue of this Fea with the kin — prove un- 
ſucceſsful, he .thought it moſt adviſeable to reſign; 5 taking off his 
ring, he boned it to the Pope, and withdrew. Some of the car- 
dipals thought this a happy expedient for making matters.up with k king te 
Hzxzx, as there would be no difficulty in providing for. Backzr an | 
at way. But the pope would not yield to gve up a man wWh0 had tl 
AH = ventured : 6 
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-ntured his life and fortune in ſupport of his authority; concluding 
that if the archbiſhop fell in this conteſt, all the biſhops would fall 
ich him; and ſo none would dare to refiſt the will of a prince. The 
© ſlate of the whole catholic church, he ſaid, by this means would 
« fink; and the authority of the ſee of Rome would periſh with it : 
« it was therefore neceſſary to reſtore him again to his archbiſhoprie, 
| th againſt his inclination.” The pope's opinion prevailing, Bzcxzr 
s called in, and reſtored to his charge; with a public aſſuranee of all 
e aſſiſtance that the church could give him. 


The king, having the mortification to ſee his embaſſy come to no- 
ing, which he had fitted out with much parade and expence, reſented 
e uſage he had received from men whom he had fo greatly obliged ; 
ind endeavoured to provide againſt the worſt that he had to fear from 
eir malice and vigilance. He iſſued out a proclamation to baniſh all 
e relations of the archbiſhop, to ſeize his revenues for the king's uſe, 
d to forbid all communication with the pope and Bzcxer ; declaring 
t high treaſon to bring any bull of excommunication or interdict from 
ither of them ; that no appeal ſhould be made to either, or to any 
hers proceeding by their authority. He likewiſe gave orders, that no 
ne ſhould be permitted to go, or return from beyond ſea, without 
aſſes from himſelf or his governors in his abſence; and that if any one 
liobeyed any of his orders, whether clergy or laity, they ſhould be 
nt to priſon : if any perſon ſhould think himſelf obliged to obſerve an 
nterdit of the pope and the archbiſhop, ' he, and all his kindred, 
hould be baniſhed the realm; and if all who held any benefices in Eng- 

nd did not return thither in three months, their benefices ſhould be 
azed into the king's hands. Many other proclamations of this nature 
vere iſſued out during the controverſy, which only ſerved to exaſperate 
BEcKET the more; who on his part excommunicated all that adhered 
o the conſtitutions of Clarendon, and particularly, and: by name, ſome 
f the lords of the council, the moſt active miniſters of the king. In 
hort, the circumſtances mc the manner with which he conducted this 
liſpute, are ſuch, that it is hard to ſay, whether the beginning, or the 
onducting it, was the moſt unpardonable. On his fide, after his flight, 
t was for the moſt part managed by writing, in which fort of war, it 
nuſt be owned a man's paſſions are leaſt liable to be ſurprized, and his 


and Wirmities beſt concealed : and yet thro all his epiſtles on this ſubject; 
un- e find evident marks of a boiſterous and unruly temper, and his zeal 
his Nas fierce and impatient of every oppoſition. In one of his letters to 
ar- C00 
ing deo reprove and to chaſtize him; and he is very true to his truſt. 
au, ut that he might thorowly humble his majeſty, he tells him plainly, 
had that kings receive their authority from the church; and therefore 


' they have r command biſhops to abſolve or to excom- 
Vol. I. . e municate, 
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« municate, to require the clergy to appear in their ſecular courts, u 
te judge of tithes or churches, and many other things which you ei 
« your ancient cuſtoms.” After treating him thus roughly, he ch. 
| cludes with letting him know, © that in caſe he was reſtored to j; 
« rights he would be as dutiful as was conſiſtent with the honour 9 
„ Gop, of the Roman church, and of his own order.” Many , 
letters of the ſame ſtrain he wrote to the king during his exile ; mir 
ing threatnings with his arguments, to remind the king of what he yy 
to expect. But as tho all this was not enough to make HxNAv ſens, 
ble of what was meant by eccleſiaſtical liberty, ſo loudly contended for x 
this time at Rome, he declared the ſtatutes of Clarendon to be void: 
and all the obſervers, counſellors, and defenders thereof to be excon, 
municate, and this too without defence, or hearing, or citation, If he 
did not excommunicate the king by name, as he did his miniſters, and 
interdict his kingdom, it appears from the account of BARONICS, 0 
be owing rather to the caution of the court of Rome, which was afraid 
of coming to extremities, than to the wiſdom, piety, or moderation 
the archbiſhop. Not content with mortifying the king with theſe n 
peated infults, he endeavoured to corrupt his ſubjects, and to d 
them from their allegeance and duty to him. The clergy, and thi 
of his province particularly, had an extraordinary ſhare of his pious | 
bours in that way. But the biſhops and eccleſiaſticks of his proving 
| it muſt be remembered to their honour, had no ſhare in the | cms 11 
rebellious prelate: they were true to the king, and to the laws; a 
diſcharged their duty in all the ways which became their office and ch 
rater. They ſent many provincial letters to the pope and the arch: 
biſhop 3 in which they aſſerted the rights of the crown, and the reaſon 
ableneſs of their obedience to the ancient uſages of the realm; reproach 
ing the unwarrantable practiſes of the archbiſhop, and endeavouring th 
ſet the controverſy in a true light at Rome. But at Rome he had the 
ad vantage over all his enemies; and all the encouragement which the 
circumſtances of that court could give him. Beſides many ſecret art 
which were employed in his favour, ALzxanDer wrote to the king, 
and biſhops of England, for his reſtoration, and conferred on him the 
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In che mean time, Hear, being perſuaded that the king of Fra 
fomented the diſunion between him and the court of Rome, by offerng 
to ſtand by and ſupport the pope, had a mind to let his holineſ fee," 
on how weak a ſupport he relied in cafe things ſhould come to a 
open rutpure. TO this end he levied a numero: us army, 1 
to prevent any revolt, which the pope and BeoxrT might ſtir up ind 
his kingdom, as to be in a condition to oppoſe the king of France, 1 
he ſhould make any attack upon him. This precaution hindered tt 
pope from proceeding fo vigorouſly as he intended, and brought hin 
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to ſee the danger of precipitating his meaſures. In truth, a prinee with 
an army at his command, has it always in his power to make himſelf 
formidable to thoſe who are armed only with ſpiritual weapons. Be- 
Ces this, the biſhops and clergy of the province of Canterbury, 'wrote 
letter to the archbiſhop, to repreſent to him the unwarrantableneſs 
and dangers of his raſh and illegal proceedings : telling him plainly, 
that he had neither reaſon, canon, nor example, to juſtify or exeuſe 
him. They reminded him moreover of the mean eftate from whence 
the king had raiſed him to fuch grandeur ; of his ingratitude to a 
hrince whom he was ſo much indebted to; and of his arrogance in 
ing to threaten a monarch, who was ſo much exalted above him. 
he army which the king had on foot in England made the pope look 
about him; for he was afraid that Hz Nx y would enter into an alliance 
zith the emperor, and in that caſe, that the king of France would not 
xe able, nor willing to protect him. This conſideration put him upon 
ing to divert the Engliſh monarch from any ſuch thoughts ; by giv- 
g him hopes that the difference between him and Becket, would be 
made up ſpeedily to his advantage. Accordingly he appointed the le- 
ates, which the king had deſired, to go and decide the affair in Eng- 
and; and greatly magnified to the king this piece of condeſcenſion. 
nav not to be wanting on his part, and knowing the temper of 
wſe whom he had to do with, ſent good i preſents to Rome; ahd fo 
otened the ſeverity of that court; that the pope inhibited the proceed- 
x of the archbiſhop. If the king and his friends were delighted with 
w ſucceſs, the diſappointed archbiſhop was no leſs: exaſperated and 
rok ed. He made heavy complaints, in an epiſtle to the pope, of 
ie bribery and covetouſneſs of the court of Rome; letting his holineſs 
ow how he reſented their proceedings. In ſhort he expreſſed his re- 
ntment in terms as extravagant, as if the goſpel was to be deſtroyed by 


” his dippointment, and chriſtianity to be extirpated if he did not gain 
he is point. Vet after all this anger, BaRoNITus, who leaves the pope's 
es tcgrity to ſhift for itſelf, takes a great deal of pains to prove, that 
ino, (XANDER. Was all this while very hearty in Becker's intereſt, and 
tel de cauſe of eccleſiaſtical liberty; notwithſtanding all the proofs which 


e had giyen the king of England to the contrary. As an evidence of 
is, the cardinal tells us, and it is confirmed by other writers, that at the 
me time when. his holineſs. gave aſſurances to the king, that his legates 
ad authority to anſwer his expectation, he gave a different account to 
e rchbiſhop;! and in truth did clogg the powers he had given them 
ich ſuch reſtrictions as tied up their hands from a definitive ſentence, 
ell n the mean time Bxcxzr's friends, apprehending the king would be 
wp i Nonaked, to go to extremities, adviſed him to make it up in time; ima- 
de, "ing that he would facrifice his private intereſt to the welfare of the 
d the durch, propoſed it to him to refign the primacy, if the king upon that 
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find him at all inclined to give ſuch a manifeſt proof of his difintereſteg. 
neſs and ſelf-denial. | 


In this manner things paſſed, from the flight of the archbiſhop til 
the year eleven hundred and fixty ſeven ; when he was fo much en- 
flamed with his ſufferings, and exalted with an opinion of his merit on 0 
that account, that even the little temper and patience that he had w hin 
at an end. There is nothing ſo reſtleſs, nothing ſo dangerous, 28 2 
obſtinate haughty ſpirit, thorowly ſowered and covered with the pre. 
tences of religion; for then peeviſhneſs, ill nature, and revenge, paß iſſn 
for zeal; and the name of Gop is to ſandtify all the purpoſes of rage to! 
and inhumanity : and thus it was here. BECK EH not content with the +; 
boldeſt infult that was ever offered to any government by a ſubject, in n! 
declaring all the laws of his prince and of his country void, and excom- Mad 
municating all who abetted or obeyed them, about this time applied ho | 
to the pope to confirm his cenſures, and to obtain leave to excommu- MW: 
nicate the king himſelf : and accordingly the pope tells his majeſty in 
a letter, that if he did not ſpeedily. repent, and appeaſe the anger d 
that prelate, he could no longer deny him leave to execute the cenſure 
of the church upon his ſovereign, Nor was this all the countenane 
which the frantic zeal of this holy madman met with: for about th 
fame time that he attacked the legiſlature of England, the French kiy 
attacked the dominions of HRNRVY in Normandy with a. powerful x 
my; and we are told the caſe of this prelate was the chief ground d 
the war. The king was moſt exceedingly provoked at theſe proceed 
ings; and reſolved in return to give as much trouble as poſſible to the 
archbiſhop. With this view he ſent word to the general chapter of the 
order of Ciſtercians, that if BzcxzT, who had been entertained by the 
popeꝰs appointment in the abbey of Portigny of that order, was not 
immediately removed, he would baniſh all the monks of the ſame order 
out of England, and ſeize upon their eftates. The pope, and the arch- 
biſhop, had hitherto but little reaſon to boaſt of their ſucceſs againſt the 
king. BzcxerT, deprived of his revenues, languiſhed away his days in: 
melancholly exile, whilſt the pope received no profits from England: an 
ſhould things remain in this ſituation, his authority would be in danger d 
being trod upon, not in England only, but in other parts of Chriſtendom 
As ſoon as his affairs therefore were ſomewhat ſettled, he ſet about 
meaſures, in good earneſt, to end this | conteſt to his own advantage 
That he might begin with giving an uneaſineſs to the king, he ſhewec 
an extraordinary regard for Bex, and confirmed to him all the pi! 
vileges his predeceſſors had enjoyed; affecting by this unſeaſonable anc 
ill timed reſpect to inſult the king. HENRY willing to be even wil 
him, made an alliance with the emperor, the avowed enemy of b 
Holineſs; and made ſome overtures towards renouncing ALEXANDE 
and acknowledging Pàs nal, the pope, He even went ſo far 5" 
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write to ſome of the princes of Germany, that he was Juſt u pon the 
point of taking that reſolution: and if the matter indeed had lain in 
his own breaſt, he would probably have done it without heſitation. But 
it was no eaſy matter to bring the nation to it: the cletgy were for the 
pope and the archbiſhop, in their hearts, tho fear reſtrained them from 
ſhowing themſelves openly. This ALEXANDER knew; and it made 
him more {tiff and arrogant than he would otherwiſe probably have ven- 
tured to be. To let the king fee that his threats made no impreſſion; 
he wrote a letter to the biſhop of Lonpon, in which he commanded 
kim to admoniſh his majeſty boldly; and in his name to enjoin him 
o reſtore the archbiſhop of CanTzzBURy to his ſee, and to annull the 
articles of : Clarendon. The biſhop executed his commiſſion, but not 
ſo imperious a manner as the pope had ordered him: afid when he 
ad done ſo, he ſent his holineſs an anſwer; in which he repreſented 
o him, . that the king had no deſign of diſengaging from him as his 
« ſpiritual- father, provided that relation was anſwered on his holineſs's 
part, and nothing was required of his majeſty prejudicial to his crown 
© and dignity; that if his holineſs had been lately treated with ſome 
© abatement of regard from his majeſty, it was becauſe the king had 
© been diſcountenanced in all his late applications, and uſed not alto- 
« gether ſuitably to the ſervices which he had done the holy fee : that 
as to the archbiſhop of CanTzzBury; his majeſty ordered him to 
acquaint! his holineſs, he never forced that prelate out of his domi- 
nions, and he might fafely return whenever he pleaſed ; on condition 
however, that he would deſiſt from any oppoſition to the laws of 
the realm, and the prerogative royal, to which he had ſworn to ſub- 
mit. Thus far, ſays the biſnop, I was commanded to fighify to 
your holineſs from the king; and to deal clearly with you, his ma- 
jelty thinks his conceſſions very fair. I therefore entreat your holi- 
neſs to conſider well What you do, and that you reſtrain your holy 
zeal to 4 better opportunity ; leſt by puſhing things to extremity, 
you irrecoverably drive the king, and a great number of his ſubjects, 
from your excellency's: obedience. - In ſhort, lenity, patience, and 
gentle advice, are the beſt expedients in this caſe.” The arch- 
op conceiving himſelf particularly injured by the biſhop in this let- 
r, ſends him directly a bull of excommunication, to cut him off from 
e communion of the church; and ſoon after wrote to the dean and 


apy of London to acquaint them that their biſhop was under this 


ritual puniſhment. -- | OUT 21 En {00 
How much ſoever the king might hitherto have the advantage of 


i: controverſy with Bx RR, yet he wanted to clear his hands of this 
of VPublcſome buſineſs ; which not only obſtructed his deſign of conquer= 
NDF! 


g lreland, but which he knew in the long run would be prejudicial 
| himſelf, and the whole nation. At an interview therefore with the 
Vol. I. 5 + 8 x 
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king of France, for concluding a-peace with that monarch, and when 
Becker appeared to vindicate himſelf, HENRY was determined, if , 
was poſſible, to make the matter up with his archbiſhop. The arch. 
biſhop had been adviſed too to make a ſubmiſſion to the king of Egg. 
land; and by his addreſs to his majeſty, and his exterior deportmen 
the whole audience ſeemed to believe, that every thing would be do 
on his part, which was neceſſary to heal the breach. But being aſted 
by the king of France, whether he would own that he was obliged to 
obey his ſovereign, he made anſwer that he was ready to pay obediengs 
to him in all things © faving the honour of Gov.” ' As'plauſible 
this might appear, HENRY looked upon it as an evaſion ; and told the 
king of France with ſome warmth, that what the archbiſhop ſeemel 
to promiſe was juſt nothing at all; fince by this faving clauſe he re- 
ſerved a power of challenging as much af the prerogative as he did not 
reliſh, under a pretence that it was contrary to the honour of Goy, 
However, fays the king, © to ſhew that the fault is not at my door if 
©« no accommodation is made between us, I ſhall make him this offer, 
tt which cannot be ſuſpected of a double meaning; there have been in 
« England, kings not ſo powerful as myſelf, and archbiſnops that hat 
cc been great and holy men; let him therefore but pay the ſame x- 
« gard, as the greateſt of his predeceſſors paid the leaſt of mine, af 
J am ſatisfied.” The whole company upon this declared aloud tht 
the king had gone far enough in his condeſcenſion; and the king if 
France being ſurprized at the archbiſhop's filence, with ſome emotion 
aſked him, if he pretended to greater perfection than the faints, or 
thought himſelf a better man than St. PxTer ? Becker anſſerch 
that he was willing to receive his ſee upon the terms of his predece(- 
ſors; but as for thoſe cuſtoms, which broke in upon the canons, he 
could not admit them. Befides, he ſaid, the affair was now before 
the pope, and he could agree to nothing without his conſent. How 
great a partiality ſoever the king of France had hitherto all along ſhewn 
for the archbiſhop, he was forced to acknowlege upon this occalon, 
that the obſtinacy of the primate was the ſole obſtacle to a peace. The 
Engliſh and French nobility who were at the audience, exclaimed 
againſt him as a man of moſt intolerable perverſeneſs; who having fe- 
fuſed ſuch reaſonable terms. from both the kings, ought to be throun 
out of their protection, and not permitted to live in either of their do- 
minions. This was a declaration very ſerviceable to the king of Eng- 
land; as it ſilenced in a good meaſure, the report that had been fpred 
abroad, of his deſigning to aboliſh the privileges and immunities of 
the clergy. It made no impreſſion however upon Bzoxet ; who knew 
the pope was too much intereſted, and too deeply engaged in the con- 
troverſy, ever to draw back, Therefore immediately after the confe- 
rence, he proceeded to revenge with the ſword of excommunication, 

the injuries which he imagined had been done the church, and bis 


own 
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own perſon ; and he laid about him ſo furiouſly, that there Ray ſcarcely 
4 + ſfficient number of clergy left out > 9 cenſure to- officiate 1 in the 
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Hexxv, is 1-5 HW at c thals ae Nee 65 „ich bi 
prelates and chaplains were diſabled in their character, and by which 
the ſoundations of g government ere overturned, and the 1 illative 
oO Wer aſſumed to che archbiſhop, « appealed fo a future —_— and 
ſent two archdeacons to Rome, to acquainf the pope; that unleſs he 
lately diſpatched his late to abſolve thoſe who were under 
alte, and with full powers to decide the controverſy between him 
and BECKET, — — 74 ſecure the peace and honour of his govern- 
ent, in a way that pope Far ron be. pleaſed with. As fierce 
nd haughty as this bay 2 Was, he diſcovered the perplexi which 
;s menace of the king's involved him in. He knew that HE NR 
jad cauſe enough to be provoked; he found by this plain dealing with 
e holy ſee, with which he had never been uſed before, that his ma- 
fty was enraged to the higheft degree ; and he 2 not therefort 
ut be afräicl, that his late alliance with the cmpaggt, might engage 
king to declare in favour of 'the anti-pope. On the other hand; 
> was4o notoriouſly: deep in the cauſe” of the pretended. rights of the 
hurch, that he could not well. deſiſt wich Mono to himſelf, and 
ithout” prefudice- to the holy ſee: In this caſe he had, recourſe to the 
rg methods, which the court of Rome has ever practiſed with ſuc- 
He difparched his legates to the king of. E 2 with a letter 
f great ceremony and compliance; in which be tells him, that his 
gates had full power to hear, and to put an end to the controverſy 
tween him and Bxcktrt, and to abſolve, thoſe who lay under og 
nfures of the churell; but at the fame time, in another letter to that 
clate, he fays that the buſineſs of his legates, was to A 
c Atererter between Him and the king, that he eſteemed his 
auſe as the cauſe of the church, and adviſes him to diſſemble on a 
* though every thing was not ſettled to his ſatisfaction. Henry 
1s then in France; and the legates, as it was thought, had made up 
he differenee; the king conſenting that the primate might return to 
Inoland, ane enjoy the revenndes” afid juriſdiction of bis ſee, ſaving 
the honour of the crown and government. But the private in- 
actions which the popt had ſent his legates, not to give a deciſive 
ntence without acquainting the archbiſhop of Sæxs, the ſworn friend 
f Brexwy, led them to cavil at the king's reſtriction, and to refuſe 
ns articles of agreement. | Thus this negociation came to nothing. 
he legates however diſcbvered a ſecret, which the King had before 
but too mueh reaſon; to ſuſpect: for when he ſaid in a paſſion at this 
| uſage, chat he would tale other meaſures to.do bimſclf juſtice, the 


epates-haftily-replied;” Sir, do not threaten ; we fear no threatnings ; 


« for 
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cc for we belong to a court that is accuſtomed; to command kings 2nd 
« emperors.” This extravagantly inſolent anſwer, and the many * 
lays and denials which the king had met with in this buſineſs, col 
vinced him that the reſolution of the ſee of Rome, was to ane bin 
to a compliance, and to carey their point. 5 


When the legates were returned without making up the Fury th 
king of France, hoping to accompliſh by his mediation what had mil. 
carried in their hands, procured. another meeting between the king 
and the archbiſhop : and here Hey xy offered, without any clauſe . 
reſervation, that the primate ſhould enjoy bis biſhopric with the pri 
vileges of his predeceſſors, and that he would give him a thoulang 
marks to defray the expences of his voyage to. England. The ach. 
biſhop replied, * he had been damaged to the value of thirty thou- 
ſand marks, and that without reſtitution the guilt: of the - injuſtice 
would ſtill remain. This was all that he could have expected by way 
of compenſation, in caſe he him ſelf had made any ſubmiſſion: but to 

retend that the king ſhould begin, with owning himſelf in the wrong 
7 thus making reſtitution without any advances; on his grace per, 
was to declare in effect, that he would not come to any agreemet, 
Tho HENRY had but little reaſon to hope for any good iſſue of hy 
applications to the court of Rome, yet t he might not be wanting 
to his cauſe, he attempted by a new embaſſy to prevail with Azz 
DER, to tranſlate his archbiſhop to another ſee, and to remove hin 
from France to Rome; offering to pay the debts of his holineſs; which 
he knew were not ſmall, and to give him ten thouſand marks beſſdes, 
if he gratified him in his deſre. However all that he could obtain, 
was the ſending other legates to mediate a peace between them: but 
the king infiſting on the archbiſhop's . obſerve his laws, and 
the primate replying, © that he w 5 5 never promiſe obedience to any 
ce laws which interfere with thoſe of Gop, and which overturn the 
„ privilege of the biſhop of Rome, and deſtroy the liberty. of the 
« church,” this effort likewiſe came to nothing. In truth the conduct 
of BPrexzr was in this reſpect all of a piece. The ancient laws ol 
England were ſo oppoſite to the new maxims of eccleſiaſtical liber 
broached by the court of Rome, that if they were to remain the 
meaſure of the rights of the crown, and the duty and honour paid to 
the king's anceſtors by the clergy continued the ſtandard of their duty, 
there could be no room for appeals to the pope, no pretence for ex- 
empting the clergy from the authority of the civil power, and conle- 
quently he would have left himſelf without excuſe, to cover his late 
inſolence in declaring void the ancient Engliſh. laws. The court of 
Rome perceiving that Hznky ſtill adhered to his right, and being 
fluſhed with ther late victory over the emperor, came at laſt to a re- 


ſolution to try extremities. It was proper however. 75 to prepare 
** mens 
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es minds for ſo violent and unheard of a ſhock to the natural 
;ghts of princes, by poſſeſſing the world with ſuch a character of the 
ung and his laws, as might perſuade them to think, that he merited 
the hardſhips which they intended to put upon him. To bring 
bout this deſign, they every where repreſent the king as a tyrant and 
ppreſſor; his cuſtoms were ſtiled pravities, and his laws repreſented 
Ja violation of the rights of the church, and repugnant to the ho- 
our of Gop. On the other hand, the mortification, humility, and 
dinefs of the archbiſhop, were greatly magnified; and he himſelf 
as called a martyr to the cauſe of Gop and his church. A decretal 
Il of ALEXanNDER's was at the fame time publiſhed againſt all the 
relates who adhered to the laws of their own country, under the title 
court biſhops; wherein he excites them all © to defend the ec- 
cleſiaſtic liberty, for which every chriſtian ought to lay down his 
life.” The way being thus prepared, the pope recalled the in- 
ibition he had before granted, and ſet the archbiſhop at liberty to 
ſc the cenſures of the church upon the king's perſon. But left this 
hould ſucceed no better than the former attempts of that angry pre- 
te, his holineſs appointed three legates, with a power to excommu- 
cate, and put the kingdom of England under an interdict. Henzv, 
wing received intelligence of what they were doing againft him at 
ome, publiſhed another edict ; in which he renounced the authority 
the pope and the archbiſhop, and forbid any orders from either of 
em to be received in England. He likewiſe decreed, that in caſe a 
tter of interdict ſhould be brought into the kingdom, whoever ſub- 
ited to it ſhould be hanged on the ſpot as traytors to their king and 
ountry. In ſhort he commanded all eccleſiaſticks that were abroad, 
p return to their churches, on pain of forfeiting all their incomes ; 
d ſuſpended the payment of Peterpence to Rome, till further or- 
lers. Theſe vigorous proceedings having convinced the pope, that 
is attempts to ſubdue Henry were premature, and that poſſibly an 
nlucky revolution might take place, if he continued to puſh things 
0 an extremity, his holineſs thought proper to hold his hand for the 
reſent, and to wait for an opportunity more favourable to his deſign. 


I this interval, the king, who had been almoſt four years in Nor- 
dy, returned home to regulate ſome affairs which required his care 
nd attention. When this work was over, he convened a general 
allembly of all the principal perſons in the kingdom to meet at Weſt- 
miſter, where he cauſed his eldeſt ſon Hznzv to be crowned by the 
achbiſhop of Yorx; the biſhops of London, and DuRHAu, aſſiſt- 
ng at the ſolemnity. This coronation, which was performed with 
an univerſal conſent, gave the king a double pleaſure ; both as it ſe- 
cured the crown in his family, and ſeverely mortified archbiſhop 
BECKtT, | BECKET indeed was weak enough to let the king obtain 
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his end, with reſpect to him; for he complained to the pope of th in, 
injury which had been done him, in performing a ceremony of th Ml 
importance, which he pretended was a privilege inſeparable from the i ce 
dignity of archbiſhop of Canterbury. Upon this application, the Pope ho 
ſuſpended his grace of Yorx, and excommunicated the biſhops wh, res 
aſſiſted in that ſolemnity: and leſt the world ſhould miſtake the r. N tha 
ſons upon which his holineſs acted in this particular, he ſays in the kit: 
body of the bull of ſuſpenſion, that his chief motive for it was, « 1, {Wiu! 
<« cauſe the new king had ſworn to obſerve inviolably the ancient cuſ. 
«© toms, whereby the dignity of the church was put into danger” 
But his anger did not reſt entirely upon the biſhops. He ſent vod int 
to the king, that if he did not make his agreement with the arch. ner 
biſhop of CanTErBURY by the time which he appointed in his letter, i" 
he would pronounce the ſame ſentence againſt him, which he hag 
pronounced againſt the emperor : and with his holineſs's approbation, 
the archbiſhop ſeconded this inſolent reſolution, by notifying to hie 
majeſty, © that if he did not make his peace within fifteen days hy 
« would put the kingdom under an interdi&.” Notwithſtanding 
reſolution which HR NR V had hitherto ſhewn, in oppoſing the uſu. 
pations of the court of Rome, yet having a great paſſion for his f. 
mily, and being abundantly ſenſible from the advancement of his pr- 
deceſſor, and the controverſy which had given him ſo much trout 
| how difficult it would be for a minor, to bear up againft the preril-iſ** 
ing power of the clergy, headed by the biſhop of Rome, he wa 
now determined to come to an agreement with the archbiſhop; au 
accordingly ſent word to the legates who brought theſe epiſtles that 
he deſigned immediately to paſs into Normandy, and would ther put 
an end to the diſpute with BzcxzT, in the way that they ſhould de 
fire. The hiſtorians who have wrote the primate's life, ſay that the 
king, was frighted into the agreement, as not daring to ſtand the 
ſhock of the interdict, and ſentence of the pope. Indeed the lat 
ill treatment of the emperor by that holy ſee, might probably quicken 
his majeſty's apprehenſions of ſome danger, from the ſame quarter; 
and it is not unlikely, that he was wearied out with the vexatious and 
incurable obſtinacy of the archbiſhop : it might not be any of thele 
conſiderations ſingly, but a combination of them all, which deter 
mined him to bring this controverſy to an iſſue. But whatever were gent 
the reaſons by which HENRY moved in this affair, as ſoon as he re 
covered from a violent fever which ſeized him on his arrival in Not 
mandy, he had a conference with the French king at Montmirail 
where the archbiſhop was preſent, and where his majeſty agreed te bade th 
every thing that was demanded. As a confirmation of his promiſeſ 
the primate deſired that the king would give him the kiſs of peace 
and took it into his head to ſay, as he roſe up to receive it, that ha 
was going to ſalute him „ to the honour of Gop.” The king not be 
2 | : 
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ing thorowly ſatisfied of the archbiſhop's ſincerity, and imagining there 
vas ſome hidden myſtery in the expreſſion, excuſed himſelf from the 
"Wl ccremony of the falute ; by ſaying, that he had ſworn once in a paſ- 
"WM Goo, never to kiſs the archbiſhop's cheek, tho he might be otherwiſe 
"WH ;cconciled to him. On the other hand, BERT, not being ſatisfied 
"What there was not ſome unfriendly reſerve in this excuſe, infiſted on the 
kifs of peace, as they called it; and thus by the great nicety, or the 
ſuſpicion of both parties, the conference broke up without concluding 
any thing. The king however being determined to quit his hands of 
this buſineſs at any rate, procured another interview ſoon after, where, 
in the preſence of the king of France, and ſeveral princes, and noble- 
men, he was in good earneſt reconciled with BzckxerT ; giving leave to 
him, and all his followers, to return to England, and to enjoy all that 
they were poſſeſſed of, before this controverſy had a beginning: and 
this without ſo much as a promiſe on the fide of the archbiſhop to ob- 
ſerve the laws of England, or ſo much as Hrnzr's © prefuming to 
© open his mouth for thoſe uſages”--- to uſe his grace's own words to 
he pope--- * which with ſo much obſtinacy he had before defended :** 
nd thus to all appearance, this great diſpute, which had laſted ſeven 
cars, was ended, | 11 


The king, tho he had gained no part of his end, in recovering the 
cient laws of the kingdom againſt the new and exorbitant power of 
e clergy, was yet pleaſed with this agreement; as it delivered him 
om the daily inſults of one of his own ſubjects, and from the threat- 
nngs of the court of Rome. I wiſh for the honour of his character, 
it I could fay as much of the archbiſhop's forgiveneſs as is to be ſaid 
f the king's. But this prelate, notwithſtanding the great encomiums 
bich the church of Rome gave of his ſanctity, mortification, and 
umility, ſhewed evidently by his behaviour, that he was a ſtranger to 
he ſpirit of his own religion. The king, forgiving heartily every 
ing that had paſſed, reſtored Bex EH and his adherents, not only to 
is royal favour, but to every thing that they had forfeited by going 
ut of England. But the primate, tranſported with his ſucceſs, let looſe 
ls natural temper ; unreſtrained by the conſiderations of prudence, or 
gion. Having therefore in his cuſtody the pope's letters of cenſure 
gunſt the archbiſhop of Yorx, and the other biſhops who aſſiſted in 
e coronation, he was all on fire to be revenged on them for this af- 
ront, and determined to have the cenſures executed before his depar- 
ae out of France. But the young king and his council being appre- 
tRenſive of this deſign, they ordered all the ports to be guarded on that 
nee the coaſt, and the perſons who brought the letters to be impriſon- 
ce Fd. This care however notwithſtanding, the letters came, and 
t here delivered; and in a little time after, came the angry prelate 
pe Pho had ſent them. Upon his arrival at Canterbury, ſome _— 
ing om 


or 
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from the court were ſent to him, to command him in the king's name 
to abſolve the ſuſpended and excommunicated biſhops ; but he defended 
the cenſures with a zeal and implacability agreeable to the ſpirit which 
had procured them. Upon this, the prelates thus injured, repaired tg 
the old king in Normandy, with a bitter invective againſt the primate. 
whom they did not ſcruple to accuſe © as a public incendiary, the thin 
ce perſecutor of his own order, the king's determined enemy and the tinu 
« deſtroyer of all good men who came in his way.” His inſolence Ms 
was ſo encreaſed, they ſaid, ſince his accommodation with his majeſty the 
that he always came to court with a guard, and attempted to enter the ng 
young king's palace with his guards about him. It is no wonder that im 
HENRY, upon this repreſentation of his injured friends, ſhould loſe al 
temper : he ſaw himſelf affronted in this ill uſage of thoſe who had gif. Nacde 
tinguiſhed themſelves in his ſervice ; and the archbiſhop of Vokx aſſured ſubje 
him, that as long as BEBCKET was alive, it would be impoſſible for right 
England to enjoy any tranquillity. Exaſperated with theſe complaints, 
and being thus plagued inceſſantly with the inſolence of a fubje& whom 
he had himſelf raiſed from the duſt, he complained aloud in a paſſion of iP! 
his own unhappineſs ; * to maintain a great number of cowardly ſloth- Is i. 
ful men of quality, not one of which had ſpirit or gratitude enough 
ce to revenge him of a ſingle prieft, who braved him, and ſought v 
« depoſe, and diſinherit him.” Whatever may be the ſimple meaning 
of theſe words, the king certainly did not intend to direct an aſſaſſna- En 
tion of the archbiſhop. In the height of paſſion, men ſay things that 
they never mean; and raſhly wiſh events which would afflict them all 
their lives, if they were accompliſhed. However, four gentlemen of, i 
the king's houſhold, not having made this obſervation, or having an 
enmity againſt BRC E, took the king at his word; and being officious 
beyond their duty, and the king's intentions, reſolved upon the arch- 
| biſhop's death. Having concerted the method of putting their deſigns 
in execution, they haſted away to England; and with many circum- 
ſtances of inhumanity they murdered this unhappy prelate in his own 
cathedral church. ; : 


Thus ended the life of THoMAS BzcxeT, the famous archbiſhop o 
 CanTERBURY; Who made ſo much noiſe in Europe, before, and alte 
his death; and whom ſome people have ranked amongſt the moſt illuſ 
trious martyrs, whilſt others believed, that they might deny him the 


character of an honeſt man or a good chriſtian. As there does not * 
ſeem to be any thing laid to his charge till the time of his being made ind | 
archbiſhop, we may conclude that his behaviour, as archdeacon ot 3 6 


Canterbury, and as lord chancellor, was unexceptionable. We hay n the 
therefore only to conſider him, ſince his advancement to that poſt, in 1 


order to form a character of this prelate. The firſt diſadvantagecus tan 


| | idea which. he gives of himſelf, according to the hiſtory, is the on had 
V 
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down his former poſt, and returning the great ſeal, without the king's 
 Mknowlege or conſent. It is evident that the king was far from intend- 
. Ming he ſhould diveſt himſelf of that employment; and as there was no- 
thing inconſiſtent in the two characters, he ſhould methinks have con- 
tinued both, in gratitude to his benefactor, till he could have brought 
his majeſty to conſent to his delivering up the ſeal. - But as this was 
the firſt, ſo it was perhaps the leaſt oppoſition which he made to the 
ing's pleaſure, during all the reſt of his life. If aſſuming a power to 
himſelf, of diſpenſing with the laws of England, in the exerciſe of his 
archiepiſcopal juriſdiction, may not be ſaid to derogate from the cha- 
racer of an honeſt man, it is certainly incompatible with that of a good 
ſubject, and a chriſtian biſhop. His zeal for the ſee of Rome, and the 
rights and liberties of the order which he was at the head of, muſt be 
an apology for ſome of the meaſures which he purſued in conſequence 
ff that zeal. Whatever can be imputed to ignorance, and prejudice of 
pinion, ſhould have its weight in the judgment which we make of 
is indiſcretions : and this will exculpate him not a little. However, 
midſt all the blindneſs of his zeal, he muſt know that the clergy were 
ot a body diſtinct from and independent on the ſtate, but a part of 
he body politic, who owed a ſubjection to their princes, and an obe- 
lience to the laws of the realm. He muſt know, that under theſe laws 
t was, that the clergy challenged all the privileges they enjoyed ; and 
otwithſtanding he had told the king, that princes derived their au- 
© thotity from the church, that this was falſe in fact. His inſiſting 
therefore upon the exemption of the clergy, from his appearing to an- 
ſwer in the civil conrts, muſt be imputed to his zeal for the eccleſiaſtic 
iberty, at that time contended for by the ſee of Rome; and was a 
zeal not according to knowlege. But under what ſhade of human 
frailty ſhall we cover his riſing up againſt the articles of Clarendon, juſt 
after he had ſworn to obſerve them, by his appealing to the pope, and 
withdrawing out of the kingdom againſt the king's conſent, which in 
thoſe articles were expreſly prohibited? This was a conduct which 
lurely made againſt him as an honeſt man. Whether a good chriſtian 
biſhop, who was all humility, mortification, and ſelf-denial, as the 
nends of BzcxzT repreſent him, ſhould have carried things to extre- 
Wuities, with a prince to whom he owed ſo many great obligations, for 
nliſting only on the prerogative of his anceſtors; and whether a good 
Woviſtian biſhop, even ſuppoſing his cauſe to have been wholly right 
and good, ſhould have excommunicated this prince, and laid his own 
country under an interdict in revenge; are queſtions which I will leave to 
the reader's own deciſion. But tu ſpeak my mind freely, I think it in- 
conſiſtent with the character of a good biſhop, as well as a good chriſ- 
dan, to have been ſo implacable and unforgiving; as, when this prince 
bad condeſcended to make u p the quarrel upon his own terms, and to 
pals by all that had been practiſed againſt himſelf, to ſuſpend and ex- 
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communicate his brother biſhops, for aſſiſting at a ceremony by the Io 
king's command, when he himſelf had made it neceſſary, by deſert. : 
ing from his poſt ; even ſuppoſing, which is not true, that he alone 
had a right to crown the king. I believe therefore we muſt take 
BecxtT out of the niche of ſaints, unleſs zeal for the ſee of Roy 
will wipe off every ſtain, and cover every crime, and place him 2 
the head of the liſt of unworthy prelates. We may ſay, and 1 
ought to ſay in his favour, that he made uſe of no fraud nor doubſe 
dealing throwout the conteſt ; and that many of his faults were more 
the faults of the age, than of the man. Had he lived in other times, 
his zeal might not have been perhaps fo fiery ; and had it not been 
for his zeal, he would have been an honeſter man, and a better pre- 
late. He was certainly far from deſerving the reputation of a fant 
and yet it was become a point ſo ambiguous, that about fifty year 
after his death, it was the ſubject of a public diſpute in the univerſity 
of Paris, whether his ſoul was in heaven or hell. In ſhort, I think 
it may be faid of Bex Er, upon an impartial view of his whole con- 
duct, that his good qualities were greatly overſhadowed by his i 
ones, that he was leſs blameable as a man than as a ſubject, az 
ſubject than as a biſhop, and that he was in all reſpects better by u. 
ture than he was by grace. | | 


Whatever hopes of tranquillity the king might form to himſelf by 
being rid of this great diſturber of his quiet, yet being rid of him in 
this manner, which was barbarous and horrible beyond all excuſe, his 
majeſty ſoon percei ved, that BECK ET when dead would create him 
no leſs trouble than when he was living. His enemies took advantage 
of the murder of the archbiſhop, to, blacken the guilt of it, and fix 
it upon the king. They wrote letters to the pope, to draw St. Pr- 
TER s ſword upon HENRVY, and to think of ſome new and exemplary 
Juſtice ; the univerſal church being concerned in the puniſhment of 
the crime. This was the French king's exhortation. The archbiſhop 
of Sens charges the king home with the aſſaſſination of the primate; 
and moves the pope for an interdi& upon his dominions. Tho it was 
impoſſible to prove that Henzxy had any hand in this murder, yet 
his holineſs had a mind however to ſuppoſe him guilty, that he might 
have an opportunity of humbling this monarch, who had fo reſo- 
lutely oppoſed the uſurpations of Rome. He ſaw it was a fit junc 
ture to wreſt ſome advantages in favour of his ſee, which he ſhould 
never be able to obtain in a friendly way. Beſides, the court o 
Rome had reaſon to fear the conſequences of this violence to the 
archbiſhop's perſon ; left it ſhould intimidate their abettors, and make 
them cold in a deſign in which that great prelate had ſo fatally miſ- 
carried. It was therefore highly neceſſary, that the horror of the Ils ſu 
fact ſhould be founded high all over Europe; in order to give the ſhe | 


world 
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world ſuch an idea of it, as might make impreſſions fitted to their 
intended purpoſes. As ſoon as theſe tragical exclamations were f pread 
abroad, the pope fulminated at Rome; HENRY himſelf was to be 
-xcommunicated, and his kingdom put under an interdict, unleſs he 
immediately gave marks of his fincere repentance. The king fore- 
ſceing the ill uſe, and the repreſentations which would be made of 
this unlucky affair at the court of Rome, did not without reaſon 
lread the iſſue of it to himſelf. He therefore took all the ſteps he 
ould, to do right to his own honour and innocence ; by ſending - 
:mbaſſadors every where to difown, and to abhor the fact, and to 
prevent the ill effects of it. An embaſſy was diſpatched particularly 
o Rome; but the ambaſſadors at their firſt appearance were rudely 
cated, and refuſed an audience; till feeling the pulſe of that court, 
ey gained an admiſſion by the expedient of five hundred marks: 
d by making a ſolemn promiſe in their maſter's name in the con- 
ſtory, that he ſhould abide by. the judgment of the church in this 
fair, they prevented the interdict, and excommunication ; a promiſe 
owever, which in time entangled the king in ſuch difficulties as he 
as never able to overcome. It was the cauſe of the ſee of Rome, 
d the intereſt of the papacy, for which the late archbiſhop loſt his 
e; and they were reſolved to be well paid for the blood of their 
artyr. If it was true, that the blood of the martyrs of the firſt 
ges was the ſeed of the chriſtian church, it was no leſs true, that 
he blood of BECK ET afforded a plentiful harveſt to the court of 
Rome : and after all the noiſe and clamour which they made about 
is murder, it appears plainly by the iflue, that their zeal and affec- 
on for him was only an artifice to ſell his blood the dearer. Tho 
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Me legates which were ſent into England to enquire into this affair 
:-{Whad orders to abſolve the king, yet they took depoſitions: from all that 
ry Wficred them to try to prove him guilty; that they might enhance 
of Wie favour which the pope was then about to grant him. However, 


iter abundance of affected difficulties and delays, he was permitted 
o clear himſelf of the archbiſhop's death, by taking a ſolemn oath, 
tat he neither commanded nor aſſented to his aſſaſſination. He then 
ublicly declared, that he was extremely forry for having been the 
ation of it, by the imprudent words he had raſhly dropped, and 
tht he was ready to undergo whatever ' penance the legates of his 
lolineſs-/ ſhould enjoin him. The reader will eafily gueſs, that this 


ald not a bght- one. The king was then in Normandy, and the 
g terms of his accommodation were drawn up in ſeven articles ; ſome 
tne 


of vhich fo. nearly concern the church of England, as make it ne- 
llary that I ſhould infert them in this hiſtory. The firſt is, that 


vil the king {ſhould never withdraw himſelf from pope ALEXANDER and 
- ſucceſſors, ſo long as they acknowledged him as a catholic king. 
the 


The fecond obliges him not to hinder appeals himſelf, nor to permit 


others 


* 
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others to hinder them; but that in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes apyey 


ſhould be freely made to the biſhops of Rome ; provided that ay 
one, ſuſpected of ill deſigns againſt the king or kingdom, ſhqyj 
give ſecurity before they departed out of his dominions, to do ny 
thing prejudicial to either. By the third article, the king engage 
himſelf, to go to the holy land in perſon for three years, unlek di 
penſed with by the pope; and in the mean time that he would min 
tain for a year two hundred men for that ſervice. The fourth arc 
confirmed the pardon of all the adherents of Bxcx RT, and a reſi. 
tion to the ſee of Canterbury of all that had been taken from it 
the exile of that prelate. By the laſt, the king was obliged to abolil 
all the laws and cuſtoms which had been introduced in his reign ty 
the prejudice of the church. Theſe, and the other articles bing 
agreed upon, a council was called; in which the king and the Nor 
man biſhops and abbots took an oath to adhere to this agreement; 
and then all the articles were ſealed with his majeſty's ſeal. Thus the 
death of this unhappy prelate, drew more deſtruction after it, than 
all the endeavours of his life, as great and furious as they were; d. 
whelming the rights of the crown and church, and letting in a 
uſurpation which bore down all before it. All that the poor lig 
got in exchange, for granting away every thing that he had ben 
long contending for, was an abſolution from the legates for a cim 
of which he had been obliged farſt to ſwear, that he was not guilty, 


Whilſt Hznzy the father was making this ill bargain abroad, there 
were ſome who were endeavouring all they could to make him ſi 
lefs at home. For the young king HENRY having aſſembled the hi 
ſhops of the province and the prior and monks of Canterbury t 
aſſiſt at the choice of a new archbiſhop, the latter demanded a int 
election; that is, in other words, to have the ſole power of elec 
to themſelves, excluſive of the king, and the biſhops of the pr 
vince. But neither the king, nor the biſhops, being willing to gie 
up their rights, the prior and the monks returned home, without 
proceeding to an election. About three weeks after, they had a f 
cond ſummons to court; and continuing ſtiff in their demands, ver 
referred to Henry the father then in Normandy ; where the priot 
and monks went, to aſſert their right, and their reſolution. The 
king had the example of BzcxzT ſo much upon his thoughts, tha 
he could not but be ſenſible of the importance of this election: ane 
having experienced what miſeries the pride and bigotry of one me 


tropolitan was able to draw upon a kingdom, he was ſo unealy from ba- 
the apprehenſions of this new. diſpute, and was ſo led from the ſteadi i of 
neſs and reſolution that became his wiſdom and character, that in po 


manner very unbecoming a' prin „he begged the prior to have pill. 


on him, and to uſe his intereſt with the chapter that the biſbop d 


BAayEAUX 
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BayEAUx might be elected. The prior who took his pattern from 
the · late archbiſhop, remained inexorable ; and all the: addreſs and en- 
eaty of the king ſerved only to puff him up, and to add haughti- 
eſs and inſolence to his obſtinaey. He was therefore ſent back into 
England, to ſee what impreſſion they could make upon him there. 
Upon his return to Canterbury, he had another ſummons from the 
Young king ; but not relaxing 'a tittle from his demands, was again 
ent back to his convent, without any election. One would think 
hat the ſpirit of Bex RH had deſcended upon his monks which he 
ad left behind him. But however as the deſign which they were 
-mbarked in was a novelty, they were at laſt ſo much afraid of the 
fue of it, that they choſe three perſons among themſelves, and ſent 
cir nomination to the chief juſtice ; defiring the royal aſſent to one 
ff. the three. The ſtep was new, and the conſequence of it danger- 
dus; the chief juſtice therefore ſummoned the biſhops of the pro- 
rince, who accepting RoG@zx abbot of BRC in Normandy, one of 
ole named by the convent, the chief juſtice gave the royal aſſent to 
he election: but Rox refuſing the primacy, either becauſe of the 
ircumſtances of the election, or for other reaſons, the ſee of Canter- 


bury remained vacant. | 
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In the mean time, a very unhappy miſunderſtanding aroſe between 
he king and his ſons, which inſtead df quieting the diſpute, carried 
t higher; or at leaſt gave ſuch encouragement to the prior and the 
monks, that they made another ſtep towards obtaining the ſole power 
f electing the archbiſhop : and inſtead of acting in conjunction with 
e chief juſtice, and the biſhops of the province, as they had done 
deore by returning three for their > 4 ech they elected Ricxary 
rior of Dover; who promiſed fidelity and ſubmiſſion to the king; 
ſaving the honour of his order; but without a word of obſerving 
he cuſtoms and the laws of England, as had been uſually done by 
is predeceſſors. HxxRVY however, finding that the convent ſtood in- 
lexible, and that neither threats nor entreaties could bring them to a 
better mind, was obliged to yield to the neceſſity of his affairs, and 
onſented to the election. But before RichaRxD could be conſecrated 
he young king interpoſed ; and under a pretence that his father was 
bringing unfit perſons into the church, and that the royal aſſent to 


the convent to ſtop proceedings, and appealed to the court of Rome. 
In conſequence of this appeal, the new archbiſhop fepaired thither ; 
where the father eſpouſed; and the ſon oppoſed, his cauſe. © But the 
Pope confirmed the election, conſecrated RicyanrD, and ſent him 


X' back to England with the additional character of his legate. X The ſee 
J, Rome was by this means, and with the king's conſent, let into a 


oh power of confirming the elections of metropolitans ; from hence the 
op of 
EAUA 


e election could not be given without him, he ſent a mandate to 
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dioceſans became eaſy, and to make then. 
ſelves judges of all diſputed elections, and at laſt to aſſume the very diſ. 
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tence of confirming 


poſal of them: in ſhort the miſchiefs are unſpeakable which enſue 
from that branch of the papal uſurpation; and as the kings of England 
had the diſhonour of opening the way to it, ſo they were not long before 
they felt the ſmart of it. About the {ame time that RicHarp was con- 
firmed archbiſhop of Canterbury, the pope iſſued his bulls declaring hy 

or a martyr and a faint, and appointing the day of his death ty 
be received into the calendar. How defirous ſoever ALEXANDER might 
be, to ſhew his gratitude to one he was ſo much obliged by, there was 
fill a neceſſity for the world to be convinced, that Gop approved the 
cauſe for which he died; his canonization othetwiſe might be objege 
to. Accordingly, all on a ſudden, the miracles of the new martyr 
ſhone with fuch a blaze, that in any other age but that, inſtead of fl. 
tisfying the world, they would have offended it. Neither CHRisr, nor 


his apoſtles, worked ſo many miracles, and fo great, to prove the truth 


of chriſtianity, as this new faint performed, to authorize the privileges 
and immunities of the clergy. There is a ſtory in the monkiſh 
writers of thoſe times, that the king himſelf on his return from No- 
mandy, alighting three miles from Canterbury, walked barefoot 4 
ilgrim to pay his devotion at BzcxtT's tomb; where he voluntary 

' ſubmitted to be {c by the monks of the convent. This ws 
diſcipline that was never heard of in the chriſtian church, till the latte 
end of the eleventh century; and if men had not learnt to confecte 
their own abſurdities,, and to ſet up their own inventions as the fandard 
of true devotion, it would moſt certainly have continued unknown to 
this very day. It is indeed ſo far from the ſcripture method of reclim- 
ing ſinners, that it is difficult to determine, whether this treatment was 
more diſagreeable to the ſpirit of Cx Is r, or more 1 zhful to the 
majeſty of a king. However had HENRY ſtopped here, the difficulty 
of his circumſtances, and the age he lived in, might have made ſome 
apology for him: but ſo fatally did his late conceſſions break all hi 
meaſures, that he never ſtopped, till he gave the finiſhing Rroke to that 
Intereſt, which deſpoiled his own family, and plunged his poſterity 
into miſchiefs, which the ages paſt had never heard of. But to 
The king 
favour, the archbiſhop of CanTzzzuzy called a 


celibacy of the clergy, -and- forbids the ſon to ſuccede the father in an) 
eocleſiaſtical promotion. The ſecond: prohibits the clergy from ire- 
quenting public houſes, unleſs it be on a journey. The: —4 = 
ö ö leſaſticks 
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ecclefiafticks aſſiſting in the judgment of capital ' cauſes; The fourth 
enjoins them modeſty in their apparel; and if their hair was long, it 
was to be cropped by the archdeacon. The fifth forbids the biſhops to 
ordain any that were not of their own dioceſe. The fixth directs, that 
pleas in criminal matters ſhould not be held in churches or church 
yards. The ſeventh forbids the taking money for ehriſm, baptiſm, 
euchariſt, extreme unction, burial, conferring orders, or receiving the 
profeſſion of the religious. The eighth prohibits diſpoſing livings un- 
der the name of dowry or jointures; and felling the preſentations, un- 
der the penalty of forfeiting the advowſon. The ninth forbids the re- 
ligious renting farms; and the tenth the clergy to bear arms. The 
eleventh forbids vicars attempting to diſpoſſeſs thoſe whoſe vicars the 
are. The twelfth enjoins a general payment of tithes. The thirteent 
requires litigious perſons, who begin ſuits they are caſt in, to pay 
colts. The fourteenth forbids the uſe of any other prefaces; in the 
holidays therein mentioned, but fuch as were then in uſe. The fif- 
centh forbids the adminiſtering of the facratnental bread ſteeped in 
vine... The ſixteenth prohibits clandeſtine marriages, under penalty of 
ſuſpenſion to the prieſt who marries. The ſeventeenth forbids. the con- 
ecration of the euchariſt in any thing elſe but gold or filver. The 
righteenth pronounces marriages, without conſent of parties, void; and 
itites marriages of minors, which they conſent to, when they come 
page, To this ſynod, Rogts archbiſhop of York ſent ſome proxies, 
o caim the privilege of carrying the croſs in the province of Canter- 
pury, and a metropolitical juriſdiction over the ſees of Lincoln, Cheſter, 
ereſord, and Worceſter; Beſides this, they appealed to the pope 
oainſt the archbiſhop of CanTzaBURY, who had excortitrunitated 
me clergymen of the province of York, for officiating in the church 


- — 


// oe Oo 


e St. Oſwald's in Glouceſter, and for refuſing to appear at his 'grace's 
y inmons. Wherefore the pope ſent a legate, to adjuſt the difference 
ic Wſctveen theſe: prelates; by whoſe interpoſition the primate abſolved the 
is WK cr27 whom he had excommunicated; and conſented that St. Oſwalds, 


br the future, ſhould be exetnpted from the juriſdiction of the ſee of 

nterbury. As for the other important anch of this controverſy, 
bether the ctoſs of his grace of Vork might be {cen in the province 
of Canterbury, this was referred to the detiſion of the archbiſhop of 
Noa ; and for the ſpace of five years, during which the diſpute 


nav to be finally determined, all animoſities between the contending 
cil, laries were to be laid aſide; and they were reciprocally to treat each 
other with all the matks of kindneſs and regard. But the contending 
ter I parties were fo heated with zeal for their ſeveral rights, that notwith- 
the I landing this agreement, u quarrel aroſe between them, at a council in 
any WW dhe ſame year, about fitting at the right hand of the legate. The arch- 
fre- ¶ biſtop of Yor attempting to thruſt the primate out of his place, who 
bids had ſeated himſelf according to his priority, the pritnate's Ea, in 
icks 5 4 | . reſentment 
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reſentment of this uſage, treated his grace of Yorx ſo roughly, thy 
they threw him down on the pavement; by which he was not a litt 
bruiſed, his habit torn, and his cap broke to pieces. Tho it fipnif, 
little to the reader, whether Roczs beat Rich ARD or RIcRARD by the 
Rock, yet it imports him to obſerve, what extravagant follies ie Man 
oreateſt men run into, when they ſuffer their paſſions to get the beter Mex 
of them. 0 48 75 


Whilſt the legate ſtaid in England the old diſpute about the liber 
of the clergy was brought under confideration : and whatever end the Neo 
king and the two archbiſhops might have in bringing him over, the 
— of this liberty was probably the chief view which the court Me. 
of Rome had in ſending him. As this appears to have been the great 
errand, fo the principal remains that we have of this embaſly, an to 
agreement between the king, and that prelate, in the four following 
articles. I. That no clergyman, for the time to come, ſhould be Mut 
ce carried in perſon before any ſecular judge, for any crime or tran(- 
ce preſſion; unleſs for abuſes of the foreſt, or for ſuch ſervices, as by l 
cc reaſon of ſome fee, they owed to the king, or other ſecular lord, 
ce II. That no archbiſhopric, biſhopric, or abbey, ſhould be detainel 
« in the king's hands above a year, unleſs there was an apparent neceſ 
“ ſity for it. III. That ſuch perſons as ſhould confeſs, or be convidte!lſim: 
e of having killed a clergyman, ſhould be puniſhed in the preſence d 
&« the biſhop. TV. That a clergyman ſhould not be obliged to defend 
« himſelf by duel.” If what has been already related had not enabled 
us to account for this tranſaction, one would ſtand amazed at an a. 
tempt, to diſcharge the clergy from the laws of the ſtate in wii Nou 
they live; and much more to find, that this claim was founded 
on a pretended grant of CHRIST; who declared his kingdom 
was not of this world, and both lived, and died, a great example e. 
of the doctrine which he delivered. But however, the tyrannical op- 

preſſions, and the cruel: uſage, which the clergy after wards met wit 
under the papal uſurpations, make it plain that the ſee of Roms, 
meant nothing more by their zeal, in aſſerting this eccleſiaſtical liberty, Me 
than to cover their own deſigns the better; and to make uſe of tie 
clergy, firſt of all to aſſiſt them in humbling their ſeveral princes, and 
then to put the yoke about their own necks. The ſecret. for the pre- 
ſent was ſo very artfully covered, that the clergy ſeem to have been ver) WP! 
fond of the pretence ; which makes it eaſy to account for the conduct 
of them on this article. But one is at a great loſs to diſcover how It ff 
came to paſs, that the kings of England, who could not but ſee the dan- ai. 
gerous conſequences of this deſign, ſhould be brought at any rate to Th 
concur in it. However, if the views of the king hurried him on tod at 
faſt, to ſee the tendency of this enctoachment on the rights of princes, re 
"it is certain that his council did not over ſee the danger, ud wen Ne 
EO | ; ; ©, ju 
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juſt to him in their advice. For in his, letter to pope, Alxxanbzxs 


11121. 


1 ct che Br biſhops that: they e aid 
ery attempt of tlie ſee of 1 "againſt. the rights/of the church; 
und the prerogative aff the crown. Whoſqever. therefore will well 
onſider the ſeries of the hiſtory: We have gone. through,, will ſee rea- 
on enough to believe, that the uſurpations of the court of Rome, 
were chiefly, if not, entirely owing, to the ill conduct of the preſent, 
nd the-two preceding monarcha; — ſerye ſome preſent turn, or 

ſtave; off ſome! impending danger; made ſuch conceſſions to —_ 
zpoſtolic chamber, as in time deſtroyed their on authority; and, ſo 
ys it out ob their power to preſetve the rights of the church of Eng 
nd. Thaye no; need to point out the particular inſtances of theſe 
alle eee they have been already taken notice of * Fo preced- 
8 Pages: 1 ſhall eco go an with the hltry. ng can 


o ubhappy was the acai 8 England by dee means at this 


ime was in, that! the intereſts of the church and ſtate became now dis 
> 0 nded = the one headed by the biſhops. of Rome, and the other by the 
end 0gs 34nd: in the ſequel we are 0 fee; theſe two ſeparate powers for | 
led Fer yuridg againſt each other. What was yet more unfortunate, the 


% who of all men ought to be molt! tender of the peace and ho- 
8h their country, were by theſe unhappy changes, put under a 
atal of becoming parties in an unnatural and ſcandaloys uſur- 
ation of the rights of the crown and church of England: and whoſo- 
rer is to be blamed for letting in that uſurpation, the clergy. are never 
o be excuſed, for what they afterwards contributed to make it laſting 
1 infafferable Whilſt I court of Rome was every day making 
ome new advances in their deſign of ſubjecting princes to the papacy, 
5 did not forget to humble. and mortiſy their biſhops; and with 
us view, they took all occaſions to encourage thoſe, who, attempted 
o break thro the ancient diſcipline of the church. About this time, 


is monks 3 in which he not only faw. his authority dilodeyed, and the 
tender fu in his rebellion, but even put in a condition to hold 
m- hi n at defiance, and to inſult him in the convent of his.own, cathedral, 
to The monks: having driven out their former prior, and by their intereſt 
to0 at Rome got him: depirived, they choſe one Rodꝑx in his mom; who, 


ces, requiring the to come to Canterbury to give him his be- 
vere edition, | was told, that it was the duty of the priors of, monalterigy, 
jul attend the archbiſhop wherever 85 ſhould 7 ere 
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e archbiſhop of CayTEsBURY had a flagrant proof of the inclinations | 
if that: oourt, in a diſpute occaſiqned by the vanity and ambition of 
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the primate conſented to go down, and humour this haughty prict; 
provided he would make the fame profeſſion. of canonical ih 
to his grace, as had been always made to his predeceſſors. But the 
archbiſhop's condeſcenſion ſpoiled the prior's temper ; and inſtead q 
winning him over to the fide of humility, made him ſtill. more in. 
ſolent and inflexible. What does he do therefore, but poſt away w 
Rome, where he knew he ſhould meet with friends too powerful { 
the primate ? and he was not diſappointed. He returned to England 
with the ring and mitre, . the enſigns of his authority, and with a 
mandate from the pope ; down to th 


requiring the archbiſhop to go 
monaſtery and give the prior his benediction without any profeſſion f 
canonical obedience being made to him by the prior. The archbiſhop 
was true to the rights of his poſt, and refuſed to obey a mandate ſo 
derogatory to his authority : the prior therefore went back agzin to 
Rome, and there received his benediction. The refuſal of the arch- 
biſhop however was not to eſcape unpuniſhed : the pope pretended to 
confirm the ſcheme of GREGOR the great, and to determine that the 
two archbiſhops ſhould have precedence according to the priority d 
their conſecration : yet it does not appear that this conſtitution an 
ſwered any other end, than to perpetuate the quarrel upon this ſub 
je, and to make the preſent primate uneaſy. At the ſame time, 
a conſtitution directed to the biſhops of the province of Canterbuy 
he tells them, that tho their archbiſhop as metropolitan had no cy 
nizance of things ariſing in their dioceſes but when brought to lin 
by appeals, yet as legate he had cognizance of every thing in the fi 
inſtance, and commands them therefore quietly to ſubmit, ad to 
ſuffer the cauſes to be brought to his- legate ; or. in other words, 
quietly to yield up their rights and authority, as a facrifice to the 
uſurpation which was now too ſtrong to be reſiſted. This was th 
return which the court of Rome made to the biſhops, who had ne- 
ther courage wiſdom nor virtue enough to defend their metropolitzs: 
if they had any favour it was only this, to ſee the authority of the 
crown, and the rights of the national church, periſh firſt ; and to 
be themſelves the laſt devoured, ce. 


Whilſt theſe things were doing in England, the French king, and 
pon by the addreſs and intrigues o 
ALEXANDER's legate, who had made a between them, to fu 
their arms againſt the inhabitants of the ſouthern of France, 
who had yet preſerved the purity of their religion, and to attemp 
_ 8 with fire and ſword. The deſolation and ſlaught® 
made by this direction, under a pretence of zeal for re ligion, Was 10 
give 2 world an idea of the gentleneſs and comy which the) 


were to expect from the eccleſiaſtical monarchs. To give them like- 
vil an "opinion of. . glory; of: chat. cu, f bee 
ae 6 + r 1 
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hich had been made in the new ſupremacy, the pope iſſued out his 
ummons to the weſtern biſhops, to attend at a general council, which 
e intended to hold at Rome in the beginning of the year eleven 
undred and ſeventy-nine. There were probably ſome alive in this 
tingdom at that time, who could remember the fruitleſs attempts of 
aEOORV the ſeventh to convene the Engliſh biſhops to his councils; 
d with what contempt his threats were treated by this ehurch: and 
» ſome} of the Engliſh biſhops aſſiſted at the councils of Rheims 
nd Tours, yet it was chiefly, if not entirely owing, to the unlucky 
rcumſtances of the princes then on the throne, rather than to any 
pinion of the rights of the pope of Rome to convene them. But 
zow a new face of things preſents itſelf ; and we are to behold the 
ntereſt of the papacy: carried to ſuch a height, as that the ill-judged 
ompliances of the king's for their own intereſt were now made ar- 
ruments for their duty; and the fame men, who had ereated to them- 
ves this power over princes, had aſſurance enough to tell the world, 
t it was a power which came from Gop. Things being brought 
o this ſtate, the pope appeared at the head of a council, conſiſting 
t is faid of above three hundred biſhops, and profeſſedly convened 
or the ſuppreſſion of hereſy. It is probable that this was the real 
pinion of the men who called this council; for hereſy was a word 
ff a bad ſound, and applied to every thing which the ſee of Rome 
kd not; approve of. The archbiſhop of CanTzzzury had not yet 
orgot the treatment, which his holineſs gave him in his conteſt with 
he prior; and tho he was got as far as Paris in his way to Rome, yet 
jad fo little regard to the ſummons, that he went no further. Four 
ogliſh biſhops however had zeal enough to attend. upon this council ; 
n which ſome of the canons breathe ſo much the air of the court 
which formed them, againſt the, natural rights of ſtates and princes; 
hat notwithſtanding the then embroiled condition of Chriſtendom, 
nd the ſucceſſes of the papacy, one is amazed to ſee ſuch doctrines 
xhibited to the world by . chriftian prelates. The ſecular power was 
forbid to judge the perſons of the clergy under the penalty of excom- 
munication 3 to impoſe taxes on their eſtates, or to take any thing 
from them, but when the purſes of the laity were infufficient to ſup- 
port the public burdens, and the clergy voluntarily offered their aid. 
Another canoh calls for the extirpation of hereticks by the civil 
power; forbids princes. to cheriſh them in their own houſes, or to 
permit them to live in their dominions ; and requiring them to con- 
flcate the goods of ſuch, and to make them {layes, grants the fame 
indulgences to thoſe who take arms againſt hereticks, as were granted 
to thoſe who engaged againſt infidels.. This, it muſt be confeſſed, is 
2 ſtrange ſcene to us, who behold it at a diſtance ; that an aſſembly 
of chriſtian biſhops ſhould unanimouſly agree to contradict a great 
aw of religion, which requires ſubjection to the higher Power; and 


ul 
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in the fame ſynod in which they affirmed, tliat princes had nothin 
to do with religious matters, and had no authority over their cler | 
they ſhould call upon them to ' ſuppreſs hereticks, make them 
judges of diſputed doctrines, and command them to exerciſe a poher 

which they had forbidden them to pretend to. But the truth of the 
matter is, the court of Rome having broken the ſecular power, over. 
whelmed all the ancient order of the chriſtian church, and raiſed the 
more oppoſition ; but to ſubdue thoſe by force, who would not be 
deluded into their intereſt. Having followed four of the Engliſh bi- 
ſhops to this council, to give the reader a view of the original and 
ſecret ſprings of thoſe principles, which occaſioned ſo many miſchich 
to the world, and of which this church and nation had a very un⸗ 
happy ſhare, in the compaſs of a' few years, it is time now to fe- 
turn, and ſee what was doing in England. About this time, the 
monks of Malmſbury having elected a new abbot; in contempt of 
the biſhop of SaLIsBZURY their dioceſan, the abbot got a clandeſtine 
benediction from the biſhop of Landaff; and to:Juſtify their diſobe 
dience, the monks redoubled their guilt by forging charters to d 
fend it. The biſhop of SaLisBURY Complaining to che archbiſhop d 
this encroachment, which touched à ſore of his own Rat was nt 
healed about the prior of Canterbury, it gave oeenſion to an excel. 
lent epiſtle to pope Alxxax DER from chat prelate: in which, with 
the freedom that became his rank and character, he repreſents the 
wickedneſs and the miſchiefs of thoſe exemptions, which the court 
of Rome had granted. He tells him that obedience, ' which is the 
c cement of ſociety, is grown an unfaſhionable reſtraint } and that 
«the abbots relaxing the diſcipline of the cloiſter give pleaſure and 
ce fancy their utmoſt range. As for the monks, that they fpend their 
“ time in idleneſs ; they hve perfectly at diſcretion, without any thing 
« of precedent, or authority, to keep them in order: and if 
e your holineſs,” ſays he, „does not give check to theſe diſorders 
46 and ſtep in with a reaſonable relief, it is to be feared'that as the 
“ abbots have revolted from their biſhops,' the biſhops may pradtiſe 
C upon the example, and the deans and 'archdeacohs may take the 
* ſame liberty with the biſhops. 1 humbly conceive, that thoſe who 
& are in the ſupreme poſt of authotity ſhould cotifider theſe things 3 
* and take cate that injury and encrbachment ſhould not flow in 
« upon us from the fountain of power atid lay; from whence juſ- 
4e tice hl any is expected. If a man might ſpeak his thoughts, 
te theſe ſtrains of authority are by no means ſerviceable to the bilhops 
of Rome: and if that latitude is taken in the chtirch, which 
would not paſs without” cenſure in The (Bite, miuſt it not be a ble- 
. miſh upon the ſpiritual adminiſtratiori? But the "exemptions were 
s ſo far from anßwering the pretanded ed, that they expoſed the re 
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« ligious to greater trouble and charge, than if they We ſubject to 
« the regular courſe of government; ſo that the wiſer and better 
« houſes, if they had exemptions, threw them up; and it was only 
« the proud and vicious part of the religious who contended for theſe 
« exemptions ; ſuch as the abbot of Malmſbury, who had declared, 
« that for the yearly payment of one ounce of gold, they might 
cc purchaſe their freedom at the court of Rome.” There is ſo much 

ſenſe and courage in this remonſtrance from the archbiſhop, 
that I thought the reader would be pleaſed with this extract from it. 
But addreſſes of this kind to the apoſtolic ſee, were of no more ef- 
fect than pouring ſupplications into the graves of dead. The long 
wiſhed for monarchy was now juſt at hand; and they knew at Rome, 
that it was raiſed, and muſt be ſupported, on the ruins of the ordi- 
nary powers of the church and ſtate. 


#.. C * * * — — 


0 The exemptions of the clergy from the ſecular power, which ma- 
ny of them ſeemed ſo fond of, were of much ſuch advantage to 
them, as the exemptions of monaſteries to the religious from the au- 
« WY thority of their biſhops. It was now but ten years ſince the death 
„of BecxtT, and fince the king had granted the clergy a general ex- 
i Wl <mption from the civil power, except in the abuſes of his foreſt : and 
bet this great privilege, which had made the archbiſhop a faint, and 
uva eſteemed the great branch of the eccleſiaſtical liberty, was by this 
dame become fo apparent a diſadvantage to the clergy, that the pri- 
mate paſſionately laments their condition, in a letter to the biſhops. 
of Wincazsrer, ELy, and Nogwicn. © He complains, © that if a 
cl © ſew, or the meaneſt among the laity, was murdered, the offender 
a © was preſently put to death: whereas if a prieſt; or clergyman of 
whatever rank is murdered, excommunication is all the puniſh- 
il © ment; and ſo the ſtealing a ſheep or a goat is more ſeverely pu- 
1 ll © niſhed than the murder of a prieſt. But this, ſays the archbi- 
if WY ſhop, © and what is ſtill more inſupportable, is nothing but what 
(ve have deſerved by our ambitious; uſurping an authority which no 
he © way belonged to us: for by that accurſed juriſdiction, which we 
ie have ſo preſumptuouſly aſſumed, we have provoked Gop and the 
he king; and opened a ſafſe way to the laity to pour out their malice 


© upon the clergy. Thus a very learned and worthy. prieſt was lately 
murdered at Wincheſter, by a man and his wife who do not deny 
in the fact; but the murderer is going away to Rome, and makes 
no doubt, but by proſtituting his wife who is a handſome woman, 
ts, chat he ſhall not only obtain the abſolution of that court, but be 
pe well paid alſo for bis journey thither. The clergy, fondly per- 


4 
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ich I ſuading themſelves that their liberties could no where be fo ſafe, as in 
de- the keeping of the apoſtolic chamber, who had appeared fo zealous 
ere WF in contending for them, had in one of their councils made a canon, 
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which the reader may remember, that whoſoever ſhould lay violent 
« hands upon a clergyman ſhould be excommunicated, and not ab. 
« ſolved but by the biſhop of Rome himſelf, or in his preſence” 
The conſequence of this was, thoſe who had a quarrel” with the 
clergy laid violent hands upon them; and having ſatiated their re. 
venge, went away to Rome, where money eaſily procured an abſolu- 
tion, and an abſolution hardened them in their wickedneſs, and pre- 
pared them for freſh miſchief, when freſh reſentments required i, 
But I muſt return to give the concluſion of the primate's letter, He 
entreats the biſhops to think of ſome way to put a ftop to this miſ- 
« chief before it is become incurable : in his own opinion however 
cc there was no other way likely, but by reſtoring the rights of the e. 
« crown, and leaving things to their ancient channel ; for thus the 
royal and ſacerdotal power will be mutually uſeful to each other, 
« and Gop and Cas AR will have their due. Whilſt the cenſures of 
e the church bring the criminal to repentance, the ſanctions of the MG; 
« prince may have their effects on his body, or eſtate ; which will {Wan 
ce be fo far from puniſhing men twice for the ſame fault, that this th 
« conjunction of the offices and cenſures of the church with the c& cr: 
« vil ſanction, alone completes the puniſhment of the offender.” pr. 
Why the archbiſhop writes this letter to the three prelates only above- Nad 
mentioned, it is difficult to determine: but the reaſon is not far to ter 
ſeek why theſe are marked out particularly in a complaint to the fe nt 
of Rome, as men that embarraſſed themſelves too much with ſecular 
affairs, and lived at court to the neglect of their epiſcopal duty: and if or 
why the pope ſhould write them a ſevere reprimanding letter, for pre- 
ferring the buſineſs of the world to that of their character. The re- WM As 
proach of court biſhops was never heard of from Rome, for having if no 
the ear of their princes, and aſſiſting in their councils, if that intereſt 
was made uſe of to ſerve the ends of the holy fee : and therefore it 
is probable, that being ſenſible of the weight and wiſdom of the arch- 
| biſhop's reaſoning, - theſe prelates had been true to the honour of their Wn 
country, and the rights of the crown, notwithſtanding the new 
maxims of eccleſiaſtical liberty. The archbiſhop however took up 
the complaint, and giving ſome ftrokes of ſatyr againſt the informers, 
writes to the pope in vindication of the prelates with great ſpirit and 
vigour. But this was not the only inſtance of that archbiſhop's vil 
dom and integrity; neither did he confine himſelf to the rights of 
the crown, and of his on order. He aſſerted likewiſe the rights of 
the lower clergy, againſt che uſurpations of the court of Rome; hö 
had exempted the lands, given to ſome new orders of monks, from 
| the payment of tithes. - In an epiſtle to an Engliſh abbot of the Ciſ- 
tercian order, he tells him, & that tho the pope: had exempted them 
« when they were poor and fe- at their firſt beginning, t provide 
ee for their neceſſities, yet now they were groum numerous and ther 
* 1 : | c 
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« poſſeſſions great, this privilege was no longer the inſtrument of re- 
« ligion, but ſerved the purpoſes of ambition; and therefore they 
« were bound in conſcience not to take the tithes, which of right be- 
« longed to other men.” He coneludes with aſſuring the abbot, 
« that if thoſe of his order perſiſted in this ſacrilege, he would ex- 
« communicate every one who thould pretend to give, or ſell them 
« lands, diſcharged from tithes ; and did not doubt of the aſſiſtance 
« and ſupport of the ſecular power.” How many miſchiefs and ſcan- 
dals might have been prevented, if this able upright prelate had come 
ſooner into the primacy, or had had power enough to put a ſtop to 
this ſpiritual ſupremacy in the apoſtolic ſee | But it was now too late to 
remonſtrate againſt an authority which was become paſt reſiſtance. 


In ſome of the fits of good humour which AL RX AN DER was in with 
the king, he had conſented that the ſee of Lincoln ſhould be filled by 
Gzorxy, one of the natural ſons of his majeſty, tho he was under age; 
and he accordingly enjoyed the revenues of it. But having continued 
thus to poſſeſs the temporalities without being ordained or conſe- 
crated, a complaint was made of it to the pope, as a very indefenſible 
practiſe. The pope, upon this, ſent an order to the archbiſhop not to 
admit of any further excuſes from Gkorxv, but to preſs him to this al- 
ternative; either to qualify himſelf immediately and complete his cha- 
n&er, or elſe to reſign the biſhopric into the archbiſhop's hands. He 
choſe the laſt for ſome reaſon or other; tho plainly not for that, which 
one of our hiſtorians gives, as thinking it an employment above his 
-management, becauſe he ſoon after accepted of the ſee of York. 
e- As the pope was at this time in friendſhip with the king, there does 
1g Wi ot ſeem to be any other reaſon for preſſing upon his fon in this manner, 
ft WY but the rectitude of the thing itſelf : and to do the duty of an hiſtorian 
by giving every one his due, I mention this to the honour and advantage 
of pope ALEXANDER. Had the exertion of his power as ſpiritual mo- 


ir arch, been always, or even generally, employed to ſuch a laudable 
% purpoſe, F ſhould have related it with more pleaſure than I have now 
up {Whrcfledted on it with aſperity. This was one of the laſt acts of this pre- 
„lee relating to the church of England; as he was ſoon after called to 
nd ge an acoount of his conduct in the other world. He had fate two 


and twenty years in the papal chair; and had raiſed the power of his 


'of ¶ court to ſuch a height, that his ſucceſſor Luctus had no ſooner mount- 
of Wi <1! the throne, than he reſolved to leſſen the power of the ſenate and 
ho I people of Rome. To this end he applied to the king, and clergy of 
"mM 


England, for their aſſiſtance; and ſo artfully repreſented the'dangers of 


K Pera, according to their uſual cant when their ambition and autho- 
» rity were veſiſted, that the king and clergy reſolued upon raiſing money 


for his ſeevice. | Thie application; and occaſion however, were new and 
unprecedented; and as the biſhops were not ignorant of che ſpirit and 
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addreſs of the court they had to deal with, they entreated the king 9 
make a preſent to the pope in his own and their name, for which they 
would be anſwerable; and that the legates might not be permitted t 
come into England to receive it, © left this example ſhould be drann 
« into cuſtom to the prejudice of the kingdom.” But this precauticy 
came too late to be of uſe ;- and this very aid gave beginning to a pe. 
tence, for raiſing money on the Engliſh clergy, which in time Proved 
the heavieſt and worſt oppreſſion that the Engliſh clergy ever kney 
Thus whilſt ſome of that body, unwarily diſputed the rightful poye 
of their prince, and diſturbed the peace of their country, under a do- 
lour of preventing the encreaſe of the ſecular power, they rendered thei 
whole order an unpitied facrifice to the rapine and oppreſſions of the 
eccleſiaſtical monarchy. In the beginning of the next year, the ach- 
biſhop of CanTzzBURY was taken out of the world; after filling that 
high ſtation above nine years, with great ſatisfaction to the king, much 
honour to himſelf, and with more advantage to England, than could 
| have been expected from one, who was elected to that chair, by a party 
which trod in the ſteps of his predeceſſor Bzcxer. The late pretence 
to eccleſiaſtical liberty had by this time produced a ſpirit ſo oppoſite to 
the intereſts of civil government, that the ſame reaſons which led thok, 
who wiſhed well to their country, to honour the memory of this primate, 
prevailed on others to aſperſe and blacken it. His enemies indeed d. 
low him, to have been very humble and inoffenſive, and to hare ex- 
pended in a proper manner the revenues of the archbiſhopric : but they 
complain of his feeble paſſive conduct, and conniving at the injuries 
done to the church, by the crown, with too much indifference, Had 
this prelate been as paſſive under the violent uſurpations of the court of 
Rome, as they repreſent him under the king's meaſures, I believe we 
ſhould have heard no-blemiſh in the character of archbiſhop Ricxasy. 
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If the death of this good prelate put an end to all his troubles, it had lect 
a different effect upon king HENRY] whoſe affairs were much embroiled by 
by it. For the king appointing a council to meet at Reading to ce 
a ſucceſſor to the primacy, a diſpute aroſe, as before in the laſt vacan-Miﬀſ bil 
cy, between the biſhops of the province, and the proctors for the monks and 
of. Canterbury, which fruſtrated any choice. Another council was 
ſome time aſter appointed to meet at London for this purpoſe; where 
the biſhops not only avowed their rights, but pretended to a priority o 
ſuffrage in the election; vhilſt the monks denied both the one and the 
other, and challenged the ſole right to themſelves, by virtue of a parti 
cular charter from the king. HENRY, it ſeems, not conſidering how 
| —_ —— and intereſt of the church and nation were e 
in the choice of biſhops, had imprudently given up one of the molt um- 
portant rights of — to 2 ö of a boch 
of men, who had little deſerved his Confidence; and now was _ 
2 10D 9 | 
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he could not be ſafe without the power he had given away. There- 
fore having fixed his thoughts on BALDwWIx biſhop of Worceſter, the 
biſhops of the province proceeded to ele& him primate, and the king 
gave his aſſent. The monks, on the other hand, denied the biſhops 
right, declared the election void, and braved the king with his own 
charter. The king, foreſeeing the conſequences of this diſpute, went 
down to Canterbury; and tho he forgot his character, and ſtooped be- 
low his dignity to entreat a parcel of monks, yet all that he could ob- 
tain by his condeſcenſion, was, that taking no notice of the paſt elec- 
tion, the convent promiſed to chooſe BAL DwWI x for their archbiſhop. 
A council being accordingly met a third time at Weſtminſter, the prior 
and monks elected that prelate, the biſhops of the province choſe him 
a ſecond time, and the king a ſecond time gave his aſſent. But the 
new primate perceiving the obſtinate and contentious ſpirit of the con- 
vent, and how dangerous it might be to the nation, if the election to 
that truſt-ſhould always continue in that body, he projected an expedi- 
ent which might either reduce them to their duty, or elſe in time put 
it entirely out of their power to do any miſchief. To this purpoſe, 
Ba.Dwin propoſed building a college for ſecular canons, at Hacking- 
ton, within a mile of Canterbury; and the better to cover the ſecret, 
to pull down the church which was dedicated to St. STEPHEN, and hav- 
ing beautifully rebuilt it, to dedicate that, and the college, to the ho- 
nour of St. STEPHEN and St. Thomas the late martyr ; whoſe memory 
ſtill made ſo great a blaze in chriftendom. The king was eafily per- 
ſuaded to give his conſent and approbation to the deſign : and the ap- 
pearances looked ſo honourably, and gave ſo good a colour to the un- 
dertaking, that pope URBAN, who had ſucceded Lucius, not only 
commiſſioned him to purſue his model, but aſſigned him a fourth part 
of the offerings made at Bxex xs tomb, for the better carrying on of 
the work. But all the precaution of the archbiſhop did not hide the 
ſocret from the eye of the monks. They ſaw even more than he intended 
by it: and the impreſſions they were under put them upon all the 
ways that could be thought of to break the deſigns of the arch- 
bihop. They filled the nation with clamours againſt his perſon; 
and made ſuch heavy outcries againſt his undertaking, as if the 
very being of chriſtianity had depended upon the power and the wealth 
of the monks of Canterbury. They not only applied to the king, and 
y 0 alld in all the religious to their aid, but they magnified the zeal of 
the £0 who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this diſpute, as tho they had been 
arti- martyrs and confeſſors for CHRIs T. The court of Rome however was 
how their ſure refuge, and thither they ſent an appeal : and all that the proc- 
emed drs of the archbiſhop could alledge in favour of the work, which was 
ſt im 22 a manner finiſhed, ſignified nothing. To ſay that the deſign was 
favoured, by the king, and the provincial biſhops, was in effect to con- 
frm the inſinuations of the convent, that they were entered into mea- 
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ſures to break the monaſtic intereſt, and conſequently that of the coun 
of Rome. This awakened therefore ſo much the jealouſ/ of that cours 
that URBAN in ſpite of every thing, determined immediately on the 
{fide of the monks, revoked his on bull in favour of the archbiſh 
and commanded him to reſtore the manks whom he had fuſpended f 

appealing to the holy ſee. But BaLpwin, after all, purſued his under. 
taking: and becauſe he had not ſtone enough ready for the chapel, he 
built one of wood, and refuſed to appear himſelf, as the pope had 
commanded, to anſwer to the appeal. The pope therefore thundered 
in another bull againſt the building, and appointed three abbots his le- 
gates to ſerve the monition on the archbiſhop : but when they attemyt- 
ed to execute the inſtrument from Rome, the primate not only ſerved 
them with an inhibition from the lord chief juſtice, but a writ was allo 
granted againſt the prior and convent to appear at the king's bench, 
From this oppoſition the pope acquired more ſpirit ; he commanded 
the archbiſhop to demoliſh his work, and make void every thing he 
had done; even to unhallow the ground which he had conſecrated, 
and to ſuſpend all who ſhould preſume to officiate in the new ercQed 
church. But this prelate dying ſoon after, and being fucceded by Cut. 
-Goky the eighth, who did not run into the violence againſt the ſeculi 
power to which the Hildebrandine ſpirit had led his predeceſſors, the ac. 
biſhop's buſineſs took another turn, and the monks loſt their cauſe, In 
a ſhort time after his elevation to the popedom, GREOORV died; and 
CLEMENT, a man of the old ſtamp, filled St. PzTzx's chair. Thi 
unlucky change gave the finiſhing ſtroke to BaILDwIx's undertaking; 
and notwithſtanding he had the king, and biſhops, and ſecular clergy 
on his fide, by the appoſition of the monks and their intereſt in the 
court of Rome, the archbiſhop was obliged to give up his deſign at 
Hackington, and to demoliſh the buildings which he had erected. But 
that he might not loſe all the fruits of his great expence, he bougt 
the manor of Lambeth of the church of Rocheſter ; and with the 
timber and materials intended for his new foundation, he began that 
building which has fince been made a palace for his ſucceſſors in the 
primacy. Thus ended a conteft which had been carrying on for fou 
years; and it ended as much to the uncaſineſs and indignity of the king 
and clergy of England, as to the honour and ſatisfaction of the monks 
of Canterbury. 


But this was not the only cauſe of diſquiet which Hz NR had at 
that time: the undutifulneſs and oppoſition of his own children, tho 
expedition to Paleſtine, Which. the court of Rome had now engage 
him to undertake, drew greater miſeries ſtill upon his family, and th. 
Engliſh nation. A tenth of all the revenues, and of all moveabte 
and chattela, both of the dergy and laity, thoſe excepted who under 
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k the expedition in perſon, was levied with all poſſible rig 
* the Egk. But whilſt this was Latte tn; it beat 1 
op to put an end to the life of this prince, after a long unfortunate 
eign of five and thirty years. The beginning of it was full of glory 
o himſelf, and profperity to his dominions. But that fatal guariel 
ith BrcxET, Which created him fo much uneaſineſs, and which led 
im in the end to facrifice the rights of the crown of England to the 
hopes of eſtabliſhing his family in it, brought ſuch a reverſe of for- 

e to this prince, that from being the happieſt, the moſt powerful, 
e moſt feared abroad, and the moſt reſpected at home, of any mo- 
arch in Europe, he was fearce a king in his own kingdom. What 
th the _ uſurpations, which had transferred the allegeance of 
e clergy from the ſecular power to the ſee of Rome, and what with 
e diſobedience of his own children, for whoſe ſake he had ſtooped 
o ſo many indignities from that ſee, injurious to hitnſelf and to the 
rown he wore, he had at laſt but little of the fear, and leſs of the 
we, of his Engliſh ſubjects. Notwithſtanding the greatneſs of his 
enius, for which all our hiſtorians have extolled him, yet he let in 


hore miſchiefs to this church and nation, than the weakeſt of his 


redeteſſors had ever done before him. There was ſo great a mixture 
f vices and virtues in this prince, that it is a very difficult thing to 
ve a general character that will exactly ſuit him. Had he had leſs 
bitious views for his children, and more ſteadineſs and reſolution 
> withſtand the encroachriients of the church of Rome, there are 
w princes who have made a better figure on the Engliſh throne, 
han HENRY would have done. But the tame ſubmiſſion which he 
aid to the court of Rome, in order to ſecure the crown to his fa- 
ih, not only deprived it of ſome of its beſt and moſt valuable 
gts, but gave a beginning to thoſe miſeries which the nation groaned 
nder for ſome ages, and of which his own two fons in particular 
ad a double ſhare. This is ſuch a ſtain upon the political part of 
character, for which indeed he is celebrated by every writer, as in 
by own opinion no other part of his conduct can ever wipe away: 
d this is not the only one. His cruel uſage of the unhappy 15. 
igners, under the name of Hereticks, who came into England to 
wid the perſecution of their own country, whoſe opinions gave no 
liturbance to his government, and who were in themſelves very peace- 
ble and inoffenſive, was not more a reproach to him as a King and 
z chriſtian, than as a ſound and able politician. Political wiſdom ſhould 
bare the good and well being of ſocial life for its great object: and 
he frame of any government muſt be very il coritrived, which can- 
dot ſubfiſt in peace and ſafety without violating the laws of Gov. In 


cher reſpects, Hzxxv was fiot wanting in tentferneſs arid compaſſion; 
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Phich leaves his treatment of tlieſe py ſtrangers without the 
xcuſe of temper and conſtitution. He took widows, W and 
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_ - diſtreſſed people, under his own immediate protection; and provide 
articularly for the relief of thoſe who had ſuffered ſhipwreck, T1, 
* had great perſonal courage, yet his natural diſpoſition led him 9 
peace and quietneſs; and as he was tender of the lives of his ſubjeq, 
| he never expoſed them to the chance of war without an abſolute ne. 
ceſſity. In times of public tranquillity, he applied himſelf to letter 
and ſtudy, in which he had made a great progreſs ; and if his reig 
was not anſwerable to his abilities, his ill ſucceſs, humanly (peaking 
muſt be attributed to his love for his children, which got the bette 
of his underſtanding, and put him upon thoſe compliances with the 
court of Rome, which was the bane of all his glory. Whether it 
was really a love of his children at the bottom, which made him þ 
deſirous of their proſperity ; or whether it was only his own ambition, 
which prompted him to acquire, and ſecure to his family, as many 
dominions and as much power as he could, will perhaps admit of 
ſome diſpute ; when his conſtant courſe of lewdneſs, which ſtirred 
up his children againſt him in reſentment of their mother's ill uſage, 
and his ambitious temper are recollected. Never ſatisfied with low 
or empire, he ſpent his whole life in purſuing new conqueſts in both, 
In ſhort the luſtre of his reign was ſullied by the effects of his paſſun 
in theſe two inſtances; and merely thro the ambition of making hi 
houſe illuſtrious, from being a very formidable, he became a wy 
feeble prince, and his beloved ſon JohN proved a diſhonour to the 
monarchy and the Engliſh nation. Few princes in our hiſtory har 
had a longer reign, a higher reputation for abilities and endowments 
or a greater extent of dominion than Henry the ſecond: and yet 
with all theſe advantages, many Engliſh monarchs have been happier 
in themſelves, and a greater bleſſing to their ſubjects. Upon the 
whole it may be ſaid of him in a few words, that as his virtues arok 
more from his natural temper than from any principle of religion, f 
his vices were owing more to his conſtitution than to any iniquity 0 
his heart; and with very kind intentions towards his family and us 
people, he was the unfortunate occaſion of many miſchiefs to them 
both. 


His eldeſt ſon Ricard being with his father in Normandy at the 
time of his death, came over ſoon after into England; and 3s 
crowned at Weſtminſter, by the archbiſhop of CanTzzzuzy, with. 
out the leaſt diſturbance. The new king took the uſual oath at lis 
coronation to protect the church in her eſtates, and to continue the 
cuſtomary privileges of the clergy. However the archbiſhop took th 
freedom to tell him, that few of the monarchs had made a conſcience 
of keeping this oath ; and therefore he muſt conjure him in the name 
of Gop, to obſerve the engagements he was entered into, upon I 
taking upon him the royal authority: to which Ricuarp a 15 
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ſwer; © that by Gop's aſſiſtance he would punctually perform them 
« all.“ The late king his father had made great preparations for the 
expedition to the holy land; and it had been happy for this nation if 
that deſign had died with him. But Ricaarp, having taken the 
croſs in his father's life-time, the ceremony of his coronation» was 
hardly over, when that deſign was revived, and puſhed on with all 
the vigour that was natural to a young prince of courage. The af- 
fairs therefore which required cool and deliberate counſels were hur- 
ried on too faſt ; and there was not that care taken, in the ſettlement 
of the government, which to a new reign is neceſſary. In the filling 
up the vacant biſhopricks and abbeys, which was a thing of no ſmall 
importance, and which was one of the firſt things he did in the bu- 
fineſs of the church, he very imprudently gave the archbiſhopric of 
York to Georry his natural brother; who had refuſed to take orders 
for the ſee of Lincoln, and againſt whoſe election, the biſhops of 
DuxHam, and SALISBURY, and the dean and chapter of York, ap- 
pealed to the pope. This promotion revived likewiſe the old contro- 
rerſy between the archbiſhop ; Barpwin demanded that the elected 
prelate ſhould come to him to receive the order of prieſthood, and 
after that his conſecration ; and make profeſſion of canonical obe- 
dience to the ſee of Canterbury. On the other hand, Gzoxrxy in- 


theWfiſtcd on the rights and privileges of his ſee; and receiving the orders 
ar of prieſthood from the biſhop of Candida Caſa. in Scotland, went to 
nts, WF Rome the year following for his pall, and his conſecration. Not long 
ye after this, the diſpute about building a college at Hackington was 
pieſ again revived, which gave a great deal of trouble to the king and his 
tte council. As inconfiderable as that diſpute appears in the firſt view, 
roll vet it was in truth a branch of that important controverſy, between 
„e court of Rome, and the crown and church of England. The 
ag chief juſtice therefore adviſed the monks, to refer the matter to ſome 
w of the nobility, biſhops, abbots, and clergy ; telling them “ that it 
hem 


* was the intereſt of Rome only which they were ſeeking, and Rome 
* only would deſtroy them.” The monks however would not con- 
{ent to the arbitration: and the king, tho he thought every minute 
t the lot which was not laid out upon his intended expedition, yet having 
wa ken in his father's reign, what great troubles ariſe from very ſmall 
berinnings, was unwilling to leave England till he had brought this 
t hi diſpute to ſome concluſion. He ſent a letter therefore inſtantly tothe 
the convent, commanding them not to think of ending this affair by the 
8 the authority of the biſhop of Rome; for he was determined that no le- 
encq gate ſhould come over, either upon his on, or an their buſineſs, to 

deſtroy his kingdom : but if they would yield to the judgment of the 
n WY bilbops and abbots he would acquaint the primate, and reimburſe the 
e ur charges which the con vent ſhould be at in making the reference. 
ſwer Vol. I. 5 . : s K a „ 
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The monks retaining their ancient ſpirit, inſtead of acknowledging 
the king's good offices, and being obliged to him for his gracious cf. 
fer, diſpatched away a meſſenger to the pope's legate in Normangy 
to acquaint him that they ſhould be forced to yield to the king's terms 
and their convent would thereby be utterly ruined, if he did not in. 
mediately come to their aid. The cardinal legate was too ſenſible 9 
the ſervices of the convent to his court, to delay his coming to Eng. 
land, tho without leave of the king. But at his landing at Dover þe 
was ſtopped, and not permitted to do any thing, or ſo much as oye 
as legate, till this diſpute was compromifed by removing the canons 
of Hackington to Lambeth, and by the cuſtomary profeſſion of d. 
nonical obedience from the monks to the archbiſhop. This tranſac- 
tion I am aware may appear too trifling to many readers to deſerve 
ſuch a long and minute account: but it muſt be conſidered, that 
things of this kind give us the trueſt light into the ſpirit and genius of 
the age, and ſhew how the changes that are ſo much to the diſhonour 
of the church and nation broke in upon theſe kingdoms. 


The king having engaged himſelf to accompany the king of France 
to Paleſtine wits. 4. and the addreſs of the _—_ of Rong, 
which animated all operations of this kind, made ſuch impreſſions on 
the Engliſh nation, that the people of all ranks ran headlong into thi 
viſionary undertaking. It is really melancholy to remember what an 
ill uſe was made of the ignorance and ſuperſtition of a warlike age; 
and that the care of ſouls had not weight enough with the clergy, to 
keep them from a warfare, very difterent from that to which they 
were appointed. The archbiſhop of CanTzzzury went thro his pro- 
vince to preach up the cruſade; and too many others of the fame or- 
der followed his ſteps. I have before obſerved, that the late king had 
levied a great tax upon his people juſt before his death for this pio 
purpoſe : but the expences of the new reign had in a great meaſure 
conſumed it; and the ordinary ways of raiſing money were not ful- 
ficient for the deſigns of the young monarch. RI HARD therefore 
ſold ſome of his crown lands, pledged many caſtles and manors, and 
uſed a great many unworthy arts, to [ſupply tlie neceſſities which hi 
raſhneſs in this undertaking had drawn him into. Amongſt many 
other methods for raiſing money, that of commutations was not the 
leaſt ; a great many perſons being ſurprized into -vows of aſſiſting in 
the expedition, and when they had time to cool, repented. The 
king, taking advantage of this circumſtance, obtained a bull from the 
Pope empowering him to releaſe thoſe for a ſum of money who de- 
fired to be diſpenſed with: and this was a new harveſt of = 
which raiſed a great deal of money indeed, but ruined many 
and was a precedent of very ill conſequence to poſterit. _ 
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Money 8 being thus condi, not only women and men in 
years dropping into their graves, engaged in the expedition, but all 
the ties of nature and religion gave place to this holy madneſs. Parents 
abandoned their children, husbands left their wives, monks threw 
up their vows, and biſhops and clergy the cure of ſouls; in ſhort the 
holineſs of the — r was ſo magnified, that no obligation what- 
eyer was able to ſtand before it. Bal DwWIx, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, threw up that important truſt, and GLanviLL lord chief juſtice 
left the bench to illuſtrate the liſt of the pious warriors. It is melan- 
choly enough to behold the flower of the Engliſh nation going to 
ſeek their graves in the Eaſt, and their own country impoveriſhed to 
defray the charges of the n but this was not the — part of the 
ſtory. For while the papal uſurpations grew up under cover of theſe 
holy wars, the candor and gentleneſs of the goſpel ſpirit were quite 
extinguiſhed, and a ſpirit ſo much reſembling that of Manomer was 
introduced, that it is not eaſy to ſay, whether propagating religion by 
violence and the ſword was carried to the Eaft, or learned from it. It 
is very certain that from this time, the followers of Canrsr came too 
near the example of the Mahometans, not only in r 0 their 
common faith, but their own particular notions, at the 
blood and defolatien: and: the Wenne men who engaged in this 3 

againſt infidels, may be ſeen weltring in the blood of their 
{low chriſtians; — and led on by thoſe who ought to have 
taught them to abhor ſuch inhumanity. I have already obſerved, that 
the king had ſet his heart ſo much upon this expedition, that the ad- 
miniſtration of his kingdom had not — care and time beſtowed upon 
the ſettlement of it, which a new reign, and ſo long an abſence, ne- 
ceffarily required. Having a jealouſy of his brother Joun, who was 
naturally of an aſpiring and inconſtant temper, the king had obliged 
him and his brother GxorRVY, to promiſe him by an oath, before he 
quitted Normandy, that they would not go into England for the ſpace 
of three years, without his leave. Beſides this precaution, he had 
lkewiſe conſtituted ſix lords juſtices in his abſence, to carry on the 
affairs of government, and to prevent any difturbances -which his boo 
ther might give the nation. But his choice was not made with judg- 
ment. The biſhop of 'ELy being lord chancellor, was not only firſt 
n the commiſſion, the primate having exchanged his mitre for a hel- 
met in the holy land, but at the king's deſire was made legate from 
the holy ſee of Rome. Poſſeſſed of theſe great and i t truſts, 
aud being naturally haughty and aſſuming, the | biſhop took to him- 
ſelf o great a ſhare in the adminiſtration, and ſo overbore all the reſt 
of the ſurds juſtices, that before the king arrived in Paleſtine, he had 
the mortification to hear, that every thing was in confuſion in Eng- 
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land. Whether che uff and diſtruſt which Riczazp had ſhewn 
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of his brothers, rather exaſperated than reſtrained them, which is not 
improbable, it is certain that they came both in a little time to England 
notwithſtanding their oath to the contrary: and what with their Gif. 
ſection, and the diſcontent of the lords juſtices againſt the chancellor 
and his party, the ferment roſe to ſuch a height, that both ſides were 
obliged to have recourſe to arms; and the nation was embroiled in 3 
ſort of civil war. It is not the purpoſe of this hiſtory to enter into ; 
further detail of this diſorder, nor to relate the king's ill ſucceſs in hi 
way to Paleſtine, and the glory which he acquired by. his perſonal 14. 
lour at the fiege of Acon; where death deprived: him of his primate and 
chief juſtice, and a great number of other illuſtrious ſubjects. I am under 
a neceſſity however of taking notice, that after the king had been forced 
to make a diſhonourable truce with the emperor of the Saracens, in his 
attempt to return home he was taken priſoner in the Auſtrian domi- 
nions and delivered up to the emperor. In this inglorious manner ended 
an expedition, which was began in oppreſſion and injuſtice to the peo- 
ple: and in this miſerable condition we muſt leave this unfortunate 
prince, whilſt we look a little back to the affairs of England. 


Jonx, taking the advantage of the king his brother's impriſonmen, 
entered into meaſures directly with the king of France, to deprive hin 
unjuſtly of his crown and kingdom: he went ſo far as to do homage 
for the dukedom of Normandy, and to make large offers to the em- 
peror to continue RicHarD a priſoner all his life. But notwithſtand- 
ing theſe attempts, the people of England remained ſteady and im- 
moveable in their allegeance to the king; as much divided as they were 
into factions on account of the legate's adminiſtration. In the mean 
time upon the death of Baipwin, the pious pope CeLesTINE, taking 
the advantage of the vacancy, revoked the bulls which had been granted 
to the late archbiſhop ; directing that even the chapel which had been 
built at Hackington ſhould be demoliſhed : and the monks upon lis 
authority without waiting further for what might be faid againſt it, or 
expecting the orders of the government, ſet on the mob and immedi- 
ately pulled the chapel down to the ground. Nor did the court of 
Rome ſtop here: but under a pretence that the whole kingdom was 
under the protection of that ſee, in the king's abſence, all affair of 
any moment were carried thither ; and each party ſtrove who ſhould be 
moſt obſequious to the pope. We have ſeen that their pretenfions of 
hearing cauſes by appeal, had been long a ſubject of diſpute in the 
reign of the king's father; as their right to judge on the place by their 
legates had been in the time of his grandfather : but to judge primarily 
on complaint or information, and to determine finally without fum- 
moning the parties concerned, was an encroacliment reſerved for the 
unhappy reign of RIcHARD The king's ranſom being at laſt agreed 

for with the emperor, at a hundred thouſand marks of filver, wy 
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gallies with two hundred knights for a year in that prince's ſervice, a 
fourth part of the yearly revenue as well of the clergy as the laity, 
twenty ſhillings upon every knight's fee, and the wool of that year be- 
longing to all the monaſteries of the Ciſtercian order, beſides the gold 
and filver plate from churches, were granted for this purpoſe. The 
real with which the eccleſiaſticks had every where diſtinguiſhed them 
ſelves in encouraging the late expedition, and now in ranſoming the 


before the end of this reign they had generally withdrawn themſelves 
from the civil power. Every religious houſe grew up by degrees into a 
fort of little principality ; and ſo weakened the government, that the 
king had reaſon to complain, as his fathers had done before him, that 
he was little more than the ſhadow of a king. Upon the death of his 
yrimate, RicyarD wrote to the convent of Canterbury, to recommend 
WiLt1am archbiſhop of Montreal for the ſucceſſor in that chair: but 
the monks, after a good deal of trifling and chicanery, pretending they 
were not ſufficiently aſſured of their archbiſhop's death, evaded this di- 
ection from the crown. In a little time after, the king directed a 
ouncil to meet at Canterbury on this occaſion ; at which place ſeveral 
relates were aſſembled, and ſeveral more were on their way: but the 
prior and convent, to maintain the privilege of their body which they 
retended to, without the advice or concurrence of the biſhops then 
rived, or waiting for the reſt, elected RxOIx AID biſhop of Bath for 
heir archbiſhop ; to which the biſhops of the province, rather than 
-mbroil the nation which was already in a diſtracted condition, 
jelded. This prelate died in a fortnight after his elevation; and 
ie king recommending HuzzR mT bithop of Saliſbury to fuccede 
him, by a joint election of the biſhops and convent at London on a 
dy appointed, the latter choſe him at Canterbury the day before; and 
when the queen and the provincial biſhops were aſſembled in purſuance 
of the king's direction, the proctors of the convent preſented their arch- 
biſhop for the royal aſſent. Tho the dangerous conſequence of this pro- 
ceeding was eaſily to be foreſeen, and in fact at the next vacancy ſet the 
whole kingdom into a flame, yet the king being ſtill under confinement 


12 every thing out of order in England, the regency thought it ad- 
5 {WY ikable to paſs over this inſolence, and to content themſelves with 
| hopes of finding a fitter time to cure it. | | 
a5 | 
t A part of RIchARDs ranſom being paid, and hoſtages given 
© WH for the remainder, he was received at his return hither, with all 
che marks of joy and with all the pomp and ceremony, uſual on 
Y WH fuch occaſions. He was a prince of uncommon bravery ; and the 


fame he had gained by it abroad, in the favourite undertaking of 
that age, was of great uſe to him at home, in breaking the party which 
tad eſpouſed his brother Joun in England; whoſe fortified caſtles 
Vo. I. 88 . were 


king, gave fuch a colour to the privileges they pretended to, that 
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were ſoon IRE to the king's obedience. But he had a much work 
affair upon his hands than this, which was a war with France: and the 
Engliſh nation having been ſo much impoveriſhed. by what was 
that the legal ways of raiſing money were not anſwerable to his 8 
ſions, oppreſſion and injuſtice were made uſe of to ſupply them. Whig 
the king's affairs were in this ill poſture, and his dominions labourin 
under the poverty and depopulation occaſioned by the late expedition 
to the holy land, the pope endeavoured to revive the deſign: and ſor 
that end ſent letters to the archbiſhop of CaxrRRBZU RV, and to the 
biſhops and abbots of England, to lay out all their zeal in perſuading 
his ana 18 to ſend his forces thither, and to excite the people to take 
the croſs. But the king of England was in no condition at that time 
to contribute any thing more to the holy war than his good wiſhes 
His hands were full, with the oppoſition made to him by the French 
king and his brothers; ; and all his bravery was little enough to defend 
his own dominions. The archbiſhop of Yorx his natural brother, for- 
getting his obligations to the king, and the oath he had ſworn nat to 
come into England without his leave, had entered into meaſures with 
his brother JohN, and the king of France, againſt him. Ricnan, 
therefore, . immediately after his return, ſeized the temporalitics a 
the archbiſhopric : and having procured the legatine commiſſion fi 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, with a particular exception to the 
privileges of the ſee of York, Hu BEAT was ſent thither the fol 
lowing year to hold a legatine council, in order to mortify arch- 
biſhop Grorky; and to enquire into a charge which was exhibited 
him by the dean and chapter of York. The dean and chapter hay- 
ing firſt proteſted againſt his authority, as archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
fab hd, to him as legate : and here he delivered ſeveral conſtitutions 
to be obſerved by the clergy and religious of the dioceſe. Whether the 
biſhops of the province were ſummoned to this aſſembly, does not ap- 
ear; but it is plain that they were not there: and if the conſtitutions 
| Had the good liking and approbation of the council, which confiſted 
of the dean and precentor, the archdeacons, the chancellor, and canons 
cf the church, the abbots, priors, rural deans, and the lower clergy, 
yet they had no binding power but from the ſole authority of the le- 
gate. This was a council for which the ancient church had no name: 
and as it ſeems to owe its exiſtence to the king's diſpleaſure againſt the 
archbiſhop of Lokk, rather than to a deſign of reforming any thing 
that was out of order in his province, and affords no new light in the hi- 
Rory of the age, fo I ſhall not trouble the reader with any further account 
of the conſtitutions agreed to in it, than that ſome of them were taken 
from the ancient canons, but moſt of them from the latter Dapal councils, 
and were in all eighteen. Whether the charge againſt archbiſhop GOA 
was thought malicious and unjuſt, or whether the legate declined the un- 
. office of executing the pop?2's cenſure againſt n we are net 


informed J 
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informed 3 the next year pope CELESTINE himſelf fuſpended him, and 
in another bull proclaimed his ſentence to the province of York. But 
howerer before the end of the year, Gzorry went over to Rome, 
ad told his ſtory ſo well to the conſiſtory, that his holineſs not only 
wok his ſuſpenſion off, but gave him a bull to declare him innocent, 
and the things to be falſe which were laid to his charge. The king 
"cyertheleſs was fo little ſatisfied with what had paſſed at Rome, that 


he kept poſſeſſion of his W and would not permit him to 
cturn to England. 


The diſpute between archbiſhop BALDwIx and the monks of Can- 
erbury, having been compromiſed in the manner which has been re- 
ated, HuszzT reſumed the deſign of his predeceſſor, and carried on 
ie collegiate church at Lambeth intended for the canons. One would 
gave thought that ſettling a college ſo far from Canterbury might have 
ut an end to the fears of the convent for their rights: but = were 
ſollicitous to preſerve a ſucceſſion of men, who might be animated 

; BecksT's ſpirit, and follow his example in oppoſing the civil 
oer, that they ſent about this time one of their body, to remon- 
rate with the archbiſhop againſt his deſign. But HuzzzT had fo 
uch regard to the peace and honour of the civil government, that 
e remonſtrance of the convent, rather encouraged him in the under- 


Lag, than put any ftop to it: and therefore inſtead of giving them 
h- pes that he would comply with their deſire, he adviſed the monk 
at bo came to him in their name to return home, and told him that 


e prayed to Gop to bring the convent to a better mind. Tho this 
monſtrance had not the ſucceſs which the monks expected, and the 
chbiſhop ſtill went on with his building, it turned his thoughts how- 
er to find out a temper, which might poſſibly give ſome fatisfaction 
p the convent. He ſoon after therefore ſent them a project of ac- 
ommodation; in which he propoſed, that whoſoever ſhould be made 
canon of Lambeth, {ſhould go down to Canterbury at his admiſſion 
d that dignity, and take an oath at the high altar of the cathedral 
hurch, that he would neither by himſelf, nor by any body from him, 
beim a right to the election of the archbiſhop, nor aſſiſt, adviſe in, 


bo any thing prejudicial to the rights of the church of Canterbury; 
the d that if any ſuch canon ſhould refuſe to go to Canterbury, and 
hing ire his oath there to this purpoſe, he ſhould loſe his prebend. More- 
e hi- Mr, to preſerve a friendſhip between the two ſocieties, the primate 
ount {Wropoled, that the prior of Canterbury ſhould always be a canon of 
aken W' church of Lambeth, and privy to all the bufineſs of that body. 


Lo give a yet farther affurance of his good intentions, he promiſed to 
Dain the king's and pope's conſent to this agreement, and that he 
d all his focflors ſhould ſwear to the obſervance of it. But all 
U e from the archbiſhop could not win the convent: 


and 
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and therefore two of the monks were privately ſent away to Rome 
upon this buſineſs; where they had all the ſucceſs that their heard 
could wiſh for. CxrEsTINE, haughty and arrogant as he was, had 
a ſucceſſor now in the chair, Innocent the third, who went beyond 
him; and who knowing the neceſſity of encouraging that body of 
men, iffued a bull in their favour, in a turn and ſtile fo haughty, * 
might much better become an eaſtern emperor than a chriſtian biſhgy, 
He not only commanded that the college of Lambeth ſhould be de. 
moliſhed, and the canons diſpoſſeſſed, but he alſo threatened that if 
he was not obeyed in thirty days, he would order the biſhops of the 
province not to own archbiſhop HustzT as their metropolitan, and 
would ſuſpend him from his office as a biſhop. It would be utterly 
inconceivable, why the court of Rome, which in all other inſtances 
ſhewed ſo much zeal for ſuch foundations, ſhould oppoſe this of the 
archbiſhop with ſo much vigour, if they had not been apprehenſye 
that it would ſometime or other ſtand in their way. But however 
notwithſtanding this inſolent menace from his holineſs, the king wrt 
a letter to the prior and convent of Canterbury; in which he tel 
them, that he was not pleaſed to hear, that ſome of their body g- 
ing to Rome, had by concealing the truth and by falſe ſuggeſtion 
obtained an order for demoliſhing the church of Lambeth. Wher- 

ce as,” fays he, © it has by immemonal uſage been received as a lay 
« of England, that the king or the biſhops might build in their om 
e lands conventual churches and endow them, yet without our know- 
e ledge you have endeavoured to deſtroy this church erected by the 
« archbiſhop, contrary to the law, and to the dignity of the realm. 
« When the demoliſhing of the church of Hackington was agreed 
« upon, it was alfo agreed, that the ſociety ſhould be tranſlated to 
« Lambeth: and as this agreement was made by us, with the con 
ec currence of the biſhops and barons, and ſealed with our ſeals, f. 
cc jt was confirmed by ths biſhops of Rome; yet notwithſtanding al 
e this, to the prejudice of our crown and dignity, you hare at 
« tempted to deftroy this agreement; which preſumptuous attempl 
« we cannot nor will not ſuffer to paſs unpuniſhed.” In the conclu 
fion therefore he requires, that as they valued his favour and the 
own liberties and poſſeſſions, they ſhould abſtain from the executic 
of that bull, which they had furreptitiouſſy procured from the cc 
of Rome ; commanding likewiſe the prior and ſome of the monks tl 
come to him, and to give ſatisfaction for the injury done to him, an- 
his kingdom. Leſt this ſhould not be ſufficient, he took the hou 
at Lambeth into his own immediate and ſpecial protection, and oo 
manded all his officers not to fuffer the archbiſhop, nor any other pe 
fon, to attempt any thing to the prejudice of that collegiate church 
and to the fame effect he wrote to all the biſhops of England. Ne 
did the reſentment of the king determine here: he moreover *. 
diy 1 / mande 
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manded the high ſheriff of Kent to ſeize the temporalities of the 
convent. Thus far it muſt be confeſſed, that the king wrote and acted 
upon this occaſion like himſelf; with a ſpirit and firmneſs which be- 
came a powerful monarch of an heroic temper, againſt the encroach- 
ments of Rome, and the ſeditious attempts of a few contemptible 
eccleſiaſticks. Had his majeſty ſtopped here, he would in all proba- 
bility have carried his point : but he imprudently appealed to the court 
Jof Rome; which was neither better nor worſe than undoing all he 
had done before, and allowing that authority which he had contra- 
dicted and denied. Such unhappy circumſtances had the unwary con- 
ceſſions of this prince's anceſtors, and his own unfortunate expedition, 
drawn upon him! Pope IN No EN, who had all the ambition of 
GzzGory the ſeventh, and all the zeal and fury of Ar RxAND RR the 
third, but more art and temper and a better addreſs than either of 
them, ſeeing the tendency and importance of this diſpute, ran into it 
with a paſſion ſuitable to the intereſt which the holy ſee had in it, 
He therefore not only employed the cardinals to attempt the arch- 
biſhop's refolution, by repreſenting to him the great dangers which he 
would expoſe himſelf to by perſevering in his deſign, but by a new 
bull the pope confirmed his former ſentence : and to let the world ſee 
he had now mounted the throne, for which his predeceſſors had fo 
ng contended, he tells the king in one of his letters, © that he could 
© attempted any thing to its diſhonour, ſhould learnt by their puniſh- 
© ment, how hard it was to kick againſt the pricks.” In another 
etter on the ſame ſubject, in language better fitted to the prophet of 
the Turks than a ſpiritual paſtor of Chriſtians, he tells the king of 
England; © that he held the place of Gop upon earth; and without 
diſtinction of perſons he would puniſh the men and the nations 
that preſumed to oppoſe his commands.” Thus after all the cou- 
age and reſolution of this warlike prince, he was forced to give way 
o the deſtruction of the college of Lambeth, to ſee his authority 
ontrolled by a ſovereign power, and a wife and brave effort to reſtore 
tte rights of his crown, fall away and come to nothing: and yet what 
RICHARD ſuffered on this occafion, was nothing, compared to the in- 
ſures which his family, and the Engliſh church, owed to the wicked- 
ies of pope Innocent. The whole nation was aftoniſhed at this 
proceeding at Rome: the king himfelf was very uneaſy under this 
ule, and had courage and firmneſs enough to have attempted a re- 
dreſs, if Gop had given him time, and his affairs had been in a con- 
Cition to permit it. But an unexpected accident this year, put an 
end to his deſigns and his life together. Approaching too near the 
walls of a caſtle which he had beſieged in Aquitain, he received an 
unfortunate arrow from a croſs-bow into his ſhoulder, which for want 
r 5 M of 
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of a ſkilfull ſurgeon proved a mortal wound; and to which, It is faid 
his own intemperance did not a little contribute. 


f = fell this great and valiant prince; - who for 83 uncommon 
martial ſpirit was firnamed Coeur DR Lion. He had many princel; 
accompliſhments which might have. added a luſtre to the crown 1 
wore, if they had not been overſhadowed greatly by his vices. Theſs 
it is ſaid, he 1 to lay aſide; and he was in reality much n. 
formed by his impriſonment. But the dark part of his character hs 
been aggravated by the monks who write of him, beyond what his 
| hiſtory will authorize, or confirm. It is true he loaded his ſubjects 
with exceſſive taxes and impoſitions; but this was not from an inh- 
tiable love of money, as they repreſented it; it was to purſue an un- 
dertaking which the artifices of the court of Rome, and the, preyail. 
ing humour of the age, embarked him. in. That one. raſh expedi- 
hel began indeed by his father, at the entrance of his reign, was 
the ſource of infinite miſchief to him and his people all the reſt of it 
He left his dominions, and three parts in four of his treaſure, to hi 
brother Jonx; reſerving the remainder for the poor, and his dome(. 
ticks. He ordered his body to be interred at. the feet of the king hi 
father, to give a teſtimony of his ſorrow for the many uncaſineſſs b 
had created him during his life. There could be no reaſon to induce 
him to favour the prince his brother, who had been always : almoſt in 
arms againſt him, and to. the prejudice / of AxTHUR his nephew, but 
the 3 of the -commotions which JohN would raiſe in 
ſtruggling for the crown. Tho he has therefore been accuſed of hat- 
ing no affection or tenderneſs for his people, yet this muſt be limited 
to caſes where his own military glory was concerned, or the accuſa- 
tion will not be true. What with the Paleſtine expedition, the re- 
bellion of his brother, and his unavoidable war with the king of 
France, the whole ten years of his reign was almoſt all ſpent in mi 
litary undertakings, at a great expence to his ſubjects. Fut this wa 
not ſo much the fault of RicHARD, as his misfortune ; 3 and if be had 
lived in other times and under other circumſtances, I am perſuaded 
that he would have made a very great figure in the Engliſh hiſtory 
His vices as a man, it muſt be owned abate the luſtre of his charac- 
ter as a prince: when we conſider however that the firſt are mag- 
nified, and that he had not time and opportunity to diſſ play the laſt, 
Richaxp ought to have a Haie n name in the liſt 1 kings ep, wot 
writers give him, toes a ed » ©: I 
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IJ Otwithſtanding the prior right of Axrhunx to the crown of Eng- 
land as the ſon of Geopxy elder brother to JohN, and whoſe right 
pf ſucceſſion was allowed abroad in ſome of the Norman. provinces, yet 
his prince being a minor and in a foreign. country his title was not con- 
Niered here. RIcHARD knowing his brother's turbulent and conten- 
ious temper, which could never ſuffer the young prince his nephew to 
toy his dominions without diſturbance, as far as in him lay, devolved 
the crown upon his brother. John on his part was not wanting to ſe- 
ure it to himſelf by liberal promiſes: and therefore, doubtful at beſt 
2s his title was, it was ſo generally owned in England on the death of 
RiczarD, that he was ſoon after crowned without any oppoſition, all 
the people ſwearing, allegeance and fealty to him. He was ſcarcely 
ſeated on the throne, before he ſmarted under the changes which the pa 
uſurpation had made in the polity of the Engliſh church. The biſhop 
if St. David's having died in the year preceding, the king, according to 
the uſual method of later ages, had ſent his writ to the chapter; re- 
uring that ſome of the body authoriſed by the reſt, ſhould repair to 
dim into Normandy, to aſſiſt at the election of a new biſhop. King 
Ricard dying befcre the proctors of the chapter arrived in Normandy, 
bey applied themſelves to his ſucceſſor. But inſtead of purſuing the di- 
Fefions which the king and his chief juſtice gave them, they made two 
letions without his approbation, and finally inſiſted on having G1- 
MLdus archdeacon of Brecknock, whom the king had from the be- 
8 principally bjected againſt, for their biſhop. Horzur arch- 


E of Canterbury, who was likewiſe made lord chancellor by Jonx 
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at his coronation, and Georsy the chief juſtice, had nominated tuo 
other perſons to the chapter as moſt agreeable to the king : but 

inſiſted on their right of election without his majeſty's interpoſiticy, 
and would ele& no other biſhop but Gizarpus. This man was bom 
in Wales; and conſidering the age he lived in, had an uncommon 


ſhare of legrning: but the opinion he had entertained of his own mer; 


and fufficiency, made him fo vain and inſolent, that he treated ey 
body elſe with great contempt, and was very unacceptable to the court, 
However being thus elected by the chapter, tho againſt the king's con- 
ſent, he hurried away to Rome; where he not only hoped to get his 
election confirmed, and to receive confecration, but to withdraw Wales 
from the juriſdiction of the ſee of Canterbury, and to reſtore St. David 
to the metropolitical power it had anciently been poſſeſſed of. Gizai- 
pus had from his nature, all the haughtineſs, obſtinacy, and ambition 
that were neceſſary to qualify him for ſuch an undertaking. He waz 
moreover a very indefatigable ſollicitor, and free with his money and 
his promiſes. He ſounded high the honour and advantages that would 
accrue to the apoſtolic chamber, it his holineſs acceded to his pre- 
tenſions. He promiſed not only a penny a houſe to the holy chair, iron 
the whole Welſh dominion, but alſo a tenth of their cattle and more- 
able goods. Nor did he forget to remind InnocenT of the ancient 
ſtate of the Britiſh church, which had been independent on tht of 
ngland till the conqueſt of Hzxzv the firſt ; i $1 that the biſhops d 
St. Dayid's had been the metropolitans. On the other hand, it wa 


|  qaſy for king Joun to ſee, that if the church of Wales had been ſet 


free from a de ndance on that of England, the civil dependance 
would foon after follow ; which gave ſo much ground to the king's 
jealouſy, that it is no wonder we ſhould find him taking this affair to 
mel and indeed the attempt of this chapter to chooſe their biſhop 
againſt his conſent, was ſo direct a violence to his ſovereign power, that 
is ſhare in this diſpute ſeems to be greater than that of the archbiſhop, 
whoſe proyince was attempted to be divided by it. Howeyer the king 
and the archbiſhop ſent their embaſſadours to the holy ſee : and the bet- 
ter to ſecure their intereſt in that court, which did not favour the 
authority of ſecular princes in ſuch elections, the king thought proper 
to wave his nomination, and conſented to one of the abbots wham the 
chapter had firſt elected before Gizarpus. Upon this condeſcenſion, 
Innocent refuſed to confirm the election of the archdeacon, and for 
many reaſons would not conſent to the ſetting up St. David's as 2 me- 
tropolis independent on the ſee of Canterbury. To make GRALDUS⁵ 
however ſome little amends for his preſents and diſappointment, he 


_ # 


granted him the adminiſtration of the temporalities of the vacant bilbop I. 


ric; tho he muſt know that by the law of England they fell in a vr. 


cancy to the crown. 2 
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wi this controverly y Mas. n ſoot, a new, ſcene appear, — "not 
a little ſurprizing to the, whole chriſtian church. The ze which 


the court of Rome, had been ſtruggling to get the right 0 wackeren 
to themſelves, and to engage the princes of Europe in the hol ly war, 
was well enough. known to the world: and tho chere was great reaſon 
to think, that all that zeal-was not laid out for nothing, yet the ſecret 
hich lay at the bottom was not fit to be diſcovered, till all the difh- 
ulties which croſſed their deſigns were ſurmounted, and the papacy 

as fallen into proper hands. That time was now come: and Ix x= 
ENT, a ſubtle, daring, ambitious. Pr elate, was, admirably well quali- 
hed to put the finiſhing hand to that building, Which m_ court of 
Rome had been by — erecting for ſome ages. The ſecret there- 
oe being now fit for the light, . Innocent, in the ſecond year of his 
papacy, laying aſide the uſual cant of intreating aid for the holy war, 
or preaching up the merit of it by little emiſſaries, iſſued out his bull, 

equiring all metropolitans to convene their provincial ſynods,, and al 
. the Pak of their 3 de in order to W an efti- 


2EGORY, the — had aired. a "riahir to Apo e of ir che 


N Pr. 


nents ; pope Lucius had ſent to England to beg for aid; and Alxxr 
Work the third had pretended to exempt the eſtates of the church 


om being taxed by the ſecular power: but to exerciſe a ſovereign au- 
gong over the church, by an arbitrary and particular charge upon the 
to renues of it, was e had never been heard of before this time. 
hop Wlowever, left the views of this deſignin gning prelate ſhould lie too open, 
bar is he expreſſed it himſelf, © left any one ſhould wonder or be trou- 


bled at the authority which he — uſe of on this accalion,” he pre- 
ended the neceſſity, and the hopes of ſucceding in the expedition: 


ud to prevent the alarm which an attempt of raiſing money on the 


cheery and religious, without conſulting their princes and biſhops, miglit 
oper poduce, Innocent promiſed that it it ſhould. not be drawn into an ex- 
the ple, and that what he did at this time ſhould be no prejudice ta them 
Gon, time to come. But notwithſtanding this promiſe, it will ſoon ag- 


per that he, had nothing more at heart, than to make a precedent of 
rang money on. the clergy without: the authority e of their princes ; . and 
Kat the court, of Rome might become maſters, of the wealthy, the 
welten churches. Let us ſee how his audacious attempt ſucceded here 
an, It is impoſſible that kingdoms, ſhould ever be too jealous, 
where a ſupremacy is pretended to by a foreign power; 80 a ſu- 
premacy which pretends to break i in upon the tender and moſt 4 oſible 
part of the, legiſlature, che P of raiſing money upon t che ſubject. 
Vol. I. 5 N Not- 
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Notwithſtanding therefore a council was convened by archbiſhop Hy. 
BERT, and which met at Weſtminſter to enforce this mandate from the 
Roman ſee, yet the chief juſtice ſent him a prohibition. It is no won. 
der that able miniſter ſhould foreſee, the evil conſequence of laying in. 
poſitions upon the ſubjects of England, by virtue of ſuch a mandate. 
the wonder is, that the archbiſhop, who from the time of his advance. 
ment ſeems all along to have acted the part of a good ſubject ang , 
prudent ſtateſman, ſhould ſuffer himſelf to take any part in an affair, ſ 
prejudicial to the crown and church of England. It is certain however 
HvuzzzrT held a council at Weſtminſter in the laſt year of this century; 
at which ſeveral conſtitutions were agreed upon, moſt of them taken 
from thoſe of former ſynods, and with which I ſhall not therefore trouble 
the reader. The new ones relate, to the ordering of the voice in di- 
vine ſervice, forbidding either huddling the prayers over haſtily, or drawl- 
ing them out with a ſleepy negligence ; to the retinue of the biſhops il © 
and archdeacons in their viſitations ; to payment of tithes without de- n. 
duction for expence of harveſt ; to the reſidence of the clergy on living iſ th 
above the value of three marks a year; and to the avarice of the rel: 
gious. In the laſt canon we have the original of vicarages in England, | a8 
by directing that in all future appropriation of tithes to religious houſes Wi ſue 
a_ miniſter ſhould be eſtabliſhed and proviſion made for his fubſiftence 
Before this time, appropriations of pariſh churches had extended to ali the 
the tithes, as well ſmall as great; and for the moſt part thoſe v ore 
lived in religious houſes were ſent out from thence to ſerve the cum af 
But if it remedied this inconvenience, it probably occaſioned anotha i wh 
For by providing for the reſidence and ſubſiſtence of perpetual vic: kn 
it took off the great objection to the appropriation of tithes; and i dor 
opened a way to the pretenſions of nuns, military orders, and lay fu bee: 
ternities, as well as of the religious, to procure a part of the revenu {ecu 
of the church; this alienation, in time, went a great way towards ei peo 
Ing up the plentiful proviſion which the piety of preceding ages la | 
made for the parochial clergy : a miſchief which ſucceding ages ha 
t reaſon to lament, but which the government was not ſenſible o 

till it had ſpread too far, and was become incurable. cou 


— — — 
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The archbiſhop of Yorx, as we have ſeen, being of a ver mut 
bulent and ambitious ſpirit, and wanting to make himſelf populaſi ink: 
had oppoſed the levying a tax within his dioceſe, which the ſtates haf ven 
conſented to give the king. This unreaſonable and ungrateful 9 ve 
againſt his brother, to whom he had great obligations, furniſhed ti df t 
king with a pretence to ſeize his temporalities. But the daring Pi over 
of this prelate, was not to be humbled by that puniſhment. He e ee 
communicated the ſheriff of the county of York, with all his offical whi 
that were employed in levying the tax; and becauſe the people ei m 
not ſupport him, laid his whole dioceſe under an interdict. But uh 

| 8 | | | | 
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he ſaw that no body ſtirred, and that he was left to act alone, he 
ſought to be reconciled : and the king, going to York in the firſt 
year of the thirteenth century, accepted his ſubmiſſion, and the diſ- 
pute was ended. Joux had another controverſy with the monks, 
which laſted much longer, and gave him a great deal more trouble. 
The rector of the church of Feverſham in Kent dying about this 
time, the king preſented WzLLs, chancellor of Canterbury, to the 
archbiſhop. But the monks of St. Auſtin's who pretended a right to 
it, and were reſolved to take the profits of it to themſelves, were too 
quick for the crown ; and immediately on the incumbent's death, ſent 
one of their body to take poſſeſſion of the church and parſonage ; 
who by force kept out the clerk preſented by the king. The king 
being exceedingly provoked at this proceeding, ordered the ſheriff of 
the county to diſpoſſeſs the monks 3 which was accompliſhed not with- 
out a reſiſtance that cauſed ſome blood to be ſhed in the church. The 
monks, encouraged by the ſucceſſes of thoſe of the cathedral, and by 
the aſſurance they had of the favour. of the court of Rome, deſpiſed 
all the offers of the archbiſhop, and ſuch of the nobility and clergy, 
as endeavoured to make up this unhappy breach. They not only pur- 
ſued their pretence, with an obſtinacy equalled by nothing but that 
of the monks of Canterbury, but according to the uſual method of 
thoſe people, they entitled Gop to their quarrel, and ſheltered their 
ineſs under the umbrage of religion: in ſhort they deſpiſed and 
affronted the king, and every body that oppoſed them, and forgot all 
which looked like gentleneſs, good nature, or good manners. They 
knew what great -things their brother monks of the cathedral had 
done for the ſee of Rome by their - obſtinacy, and what returns had 
been made them from it. They ſaw that every inſult offered to the 
{cular authority, did ſomething towards leſſening it in the eyes of the 
people; and ſo was therefore a welcome ſacrifice to that court. For 
this reaſon, without taking any notice of the courts of law, in at- 
tempting to redreſs this grievance, the monks of St. Ausrix's, when 
they were diſpoſſeſſed of the church of Feverſham, appealed to the 
court of Rome. Innocent, we may be ſure, immediately eſpouſed 
the cauſe 3 and by an epiſtle, directed the biſhop of ELy, to excom- 
municate thoſe who had diſpoſſeſſed the monks, to put the places they 
inhabited under an interdict, and then to reſtore the abbot and con- 
vent to their poſſeſſion. The king forbade the execution of this in- 
folent bull; and both he and the archbiſhop oppoſed the pretenſions 
of the monks. But as the obſtinacy of theſe religious was not to be 
overcome, ſo they were well aſſured of the favour and ſupport of the 
k of Rome. -InnocenT accordingly wrote a letter to os king; in 
Which he tells him, that every one ought to ſtand or fall to his own 
maſter, 'and that it was not prudent in his majeſty to intermeddle in 
the affairs of eccleſiaſticks, of which he had not the proper cogni- 


Zance. 
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zance. The reader perhaps will wonder, what right his holineſs could 
have to judge in an affair of private property, between. the-king of 
England and the convent of St. Auſtin's: he made himſelf however 
a party in it, was both advocate and judge; and in an epiſtle to the 
biſhops of England, - declares himſelf to be the only defender of that 
houſe. Accordingly, after the king and the archbiſhop had: hag , 


great deal of fruitleſs wrangling with them about the patronage of thi, th 
church, the king, ſeeing no other remedy, but either to give up his WI 
right, or to come to an open rupture with the court of Rome, yielded 1 

0 


at laſt to the uſurpation; and permitted the monks to reap the fu; 
of their own pride and obſtinacy. Had this been one of the fr 
ſteps towards humbling the -Engliſh monarchy, we might wonder in- 
deed at the aſſurance of it; but they have been ſo frequently taken 
for many years paſt, that they have no other effect now, than to 
make us wonder at the folly and the madneſs of the Engliſh nation, 
in permitting an impoſture, ſo wicked, groſs, and dangerous, to grow 


upon them. 


Notwithſtanding the great addreſs with which the Paleſtine exyedi- 
tion had been magnified at the court of Rome, yet a little thinking 
and experience had ſo cooled the zeal of our anceſtors for the holy 
war, that great numbers repented, and would have excuſed. themſches 
from the undertaking. But the conſiderations of leaving parents wives 
and children to deplore their abſence or their death, had no weight 
with IN NOCkN T: he knew how to find his account in it; and there- 
fore without regarding the ties of nature or religion, he iſſued out a 
bull directed to the biſhops of England, by which he commanded 
them to excommunicate by name, every ſunday, all thoſe who drew 
back from their vows of aſſiſting in the expedition. The king him- 
ſelf, tho under very great difficulties, and tho obliged to lay heay 
burdens upon his people to provide for the neceſſities of the ſtate, wa 
yet prevailed upon from Rome, to grant a fortieth part of his rere. 
nue for carrying on this war, and to exhort his nobility to do the 
_ fame. But in the letter which the chief juſtice wrote to them on 
this occaſion by the king's direction, he informs them, ** that it was 
« not by right, or cuſtom, or compulſion of the papal author, 
<« that this impoſition was either granted, or commanded :” a clauſe 
however which only ſhews us, that the late tax upon the clergy was 
not forgotten, and that the nation had not yet given up the. jealouly, 
which that uſurpation had occaſioned among all ranks of people. 


If the ill poſture of affairs abroad was ſome little excuſe for cheſe 
compliances of the king, there is nothing to be faid in his juſtifica- 
tion, for the death of ARTHUR his nephew 15 who Was taken priſoner 
by Jon at the ſiege of Mirabell, and who was ſuſpected to have been 

nn diſpatched 
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diſpatched by the king's own hand. The circumſtances of the fact, 
by which that young prince loſt his life, remain ſtill a ſecret 5- but 
beſides the general opinion that he was privately made away with by 
his uncle's orders, there are other reaſons to ſuſpect that the king him- 
ſelf was at the bottom of his murder ; becauſe he never attempted 
to clear himſelf of the accuſation, and never made any enquiry into 
that barbarous act. The taking away the life of Ax rHUR in this 
wicked unnatural manner, inſtead of giving his affairs a better turn; 
as he certainly thought it would, had an effect which is very common 
to the wiſdom of ſuch impiety : it not only drew greater difficulties 
upon him abroad, but it ſunk him ſo low, in the opinion of the 
world, and in the affections of his people, that he was never in a con- 
dition to extricate himſelf out of them ; and probably helped- for- 
ward that fatal calamity which in a little time overwhelmed him: If 
it was not the hand of Gop which ever after purſued this prince, yet 
his conduct was ſuch, that one can ſcarce attribute it to any thing elſe. 
Whilſt the king of France was reducing the beſt part of Normandy 
to his obedience, Jonx, inſenſible of his loſſes, thought of nothing 
but his diverſions, and the careſſes of his queen whom he had lately 
married : he ſaw, with an amazing ſtupidity and unconcernedneſs, the 
ing of France over-running his dominions, ſeizing his caftles, and 
laying his towns in aſhes ; and neither his duty nor his intereſt, the 
advice of his friends nor the reproaches of his enemies, were able to 


awaken him out of his dream of idleneſs and pleaſure. 


Whilſt Joun was thus loſing all his dominions in France, and the 
hearts of his people in England, by an unaccountable. inſenſibility; 
the death of HuzzrT, his archbiſhop and chancellor, opened the way 
to ſuch a ſcene of papal tyranny and uſurpation, as ought to perpe- 
tute. the reſentment of the whole Engliſh nation againſt the ſee of 
Rome: and if any thing can be aſtoniſhing after what we have be- 
had already, this ſcene muſt carry down aſtoniſhment to after ages, 
5 far as hiſtory and time can reach. But before we enter upon this 
tranſaction, the nature of my work obliges me to ſay ſomething of 
HuzzRT's character, who had been chief miniſter of ſtate, and chief 


% juice to RIchaRD, and fate in the chair of primate eleven years; 
1 having alſo from king Joan the cuſtody of the great ſeal. He was: 
e 


a Engliſhman by birth, and had his education under the famous 
GlaxyiLLs the chief juſtice, who inſtructed him very ably in the 
ly, Wcultoms and conſtitution of the kingdom. He was no graceful ſpeaker, 

but he had a great genius for buſineſs ; and moſt of the good laws, 

#hich paſſed in the reign of Richaxb, were drawn up under the in- 
ele I fluence, and by the direction of this prelate. His conduct in his con- 
rer with the monks of Canterbury, ſhews him to have been a 


ner I man of an excellent good temper, at the ſame time that he did not 
— Vol. I. 5 O | want 
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want a proper firmneſs of ſpirit. Had HuzzzT lived in an age he. 


fore the papal uſurpation had got ſo ſure a footing, he would probe. iſ 


bly have been of eminent uſe to the church of England, as he = 
in his own age to the ſtate. His great experience as a miniſter gar 
authority to his counſels ;- and thoſe counſels prevented many of th 
inconveniences, to which the weakneſs and inconſtancy of king Joy 
expoſed him. This appeared plain to all the world after that prelate, 


| advices as were moſt agreeable to himſelf, immediately loſt the affe. 


tions of his people; and when he ſtood moſt in need of his ſubjects, hi 


| ſubjects withheld the aſſiſtance which they ſhould. have given lin. 
There does not ſeem the leaſt objection to the conduct of Hy BERT, 


either as primate or lord chancellor, except that of his holding a cow. 
cil at Weſtminſter, tho prohibited. by the chiet juſtice ; and for which 
our hiſtorians give no probable reaſon. The only reaſon given by wy 
of them, if I don't miſtake, is given by Mar. Paxrs: but what ke 
ſays, of the archbiſhop's convening this ſynod without the uſual |. 
cence from the king, which occaſioned the prohibition, that he nig 
comply with the deſign and direction of pope Ix No EN in depriiig 
princes of all authority over the church, this is ſo inconſiſtent wil 
all the other parts of HuzzzT's conduct, as in my opinion makai 
improbable to the laſt degree. There is not a ſingle inſtance in ay 
writer of his favouring the pretenſions of the court of Rome, agint 
the authority of his ſovereign and the intereſt of the kingdom: an 


therefore if this is true, as all hiſtorians agree, that the chief juſtic 


prohibited the meeting of this council, which HuzzzxT held notwith- 


ſtanding, the true reaſon upon which he acted, I believe, will never 


be known. Notwithſtanding the two great ſtations which he filled, 
we hear no complaints of his pride and inſolence: and if living up 
to the ſplendor and dignity of thoſe ſtations is a ſort of neceſſary pomp 
and magnificence, the character of HuszzT is without a blemiſh. 
Yet ſome hiſtorians, Rar Ix particularly from a hint of M. Paxis, have 
charged this prelate with vanity, from his endeavouring in ſome mez- 
ſure to equal the king, if not to ſurpaſs him, in ſtate and grandeur. 
But when we conſider that this extraordinary magnificence was con- 
fined to one Chriſtmas at Canterbury, where he entertained the king 
and queen at their coronation, and that his way of living at all other 


times, was rather generous and hoſpitable, than ſuperfluous and mag” 


nificent, we may ſurely exculpate him from the charge of vanity: 
He was naturally generous and of a great mind ; and among many 
other public benefactions which were ſuitable to the age, he enlar ged 
the Tower ditch, and brought the Thames to flow round it. His 
carrying on the deſign of his predeceſſor at Lambeth has been already 
mentioned: he was in other reſpects a great benefactor to the biſhopric, 


and particularly careful not to fink his character in any inſtance 3 but 
| | | at 


5 
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at the ſame time that he behaved with great condeſcenſion, he pre- 


Eorved his dignity. In ſhort if we conſider HUBERT as the chief mi- 


niſter of two princes, and poſſeſſed of the two greateſt offices in the 
kingdom, with many virtues, without any vice, and of eminent abilities 
and good temper, it will be but barely doing juſtice to his character, I 
think, to ſay, that he was one of the greateſt, and one of the beſt men, of 
the age in which he lived. I return now to the ſcene I mentioned. 
No ſooner were the eyes of the archbiſhop cloſed, than the monks 
of Canterbury held a chapter privately in the night, and choſe Rx- 
[NALD their ſubprior to ſuccede him. But foreſeeing that the king 
ould not tamely ſubmit to ſuch an injury to his crown and dignity 
hey obliged their new elected primate to take an oath of ſecrecy, ti 
he had leave of the convent to make his election public. Their con- 
fdence lay in the court of Rome, whoſe work they knew they were 
urying on; and therefore before this tranſaction could tranſpire, RE- 
INALD with ſome of the chapter were diſpatched thither, to get the 
election confirmed, and the archbiſhop conſecrated. But being arrived 
n Flanders where he thought himſelf ſafe, the prior was too much 
ated with his new character not to make it known: having firſt for- 
pot his duty to the king in this clandeſtine election, he now forgot 
his oath of ſecrecy to the monks; and as he went on towards Rome, 
ſumed every where the dignity of an archbiſhop. The affair being 
hus made public, the monks who remained in the -eonvent, either 
caring the king's diſpleaſure for this impudent attempt upon his pre- 
rogative, or elſe reſenting the prior's impiety and indiſeretion, or as 
ſome hiſtorians ſay, not knowing of this tranſaction, Tent ſome of 
their body to court, to deſire the king's leave to elect a new archbi- 
ſhop. The king's anger, which had been raiſed at the news of an 
dection without his licence, being appeaſed by this ſubmiſſion, he re- 
commended Gray biſhop of Norwich, who was unanimouſly choſen, 
and put in poſſeſſion of the temporalities of the fee of Canterbury. 
But the biſhop of the provinces thinking themſelves to be ill- uſed, in 
not being called upon to aſſiſt at or give their aſſent to this election, 
ent proxies away to Rome, to complain of this injury, and to aſſert 
their right of aſſiſting in the election of a metropolitan, according to 
the law and ancient uſage of England. There was a deputation alſo 
from the convent at the king's expence, to get the election of GRAN 
confirmed ; and the ſubprior and his aſſociates were already upon the 
pot to ſollicit in favour of their own pretenſions. 5 


The ambitious deſigns of the holy ſee made it ſo neceſſary to encourage 
ſirife and contention of this fort, that theſe were welcome” gueſts, and 
receved very kindly at the court of Rome. The claim of the biſhops 
of the province was heard firſt : but the preſent turn of Jonx's affairs 
hing ſomewhat croſs to this claim of the biſhops, and there —_— 

| | thing 
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thing therefore to fear from them, Ix xoEN , without ſcruple, determine; C 
againſt their claim; tho it had the law and cuſtom of England, and de 
the canons and uſage of the ancient churches on its ſide; and decree} 0 
the ſole right of election to be in the chapter of Canterbury. In th; 
iniquitous ſentence, the reader ſees the ground work of all the miſchief, 
which this controverſy occaſioned afterwards to king Jonn : but he. N 
cauſe it ſerved his preſent purpoſe, and gave him hopes that the election 
of the biſhop of Noxwica would be confirmed, he fate down quiet un- th. 
der it; not ſeeing, or not being willing to ſee, the danger which x. Ml bi 
tended his complying with it, till it broke in upon him with an irre. Fr 
fiſtible fury. He had taken an oath from the monks whom he hd an 
ſent to Rome, that they would not conſent to elect any other primate Al 
but the biſhop of Noxwien; and confiding in this ſecurity, he had {cnt Wi « | 
a letter to the pope, aſſuring him that he would acknowlege any arch. i « 
biſhop whom the convent ſhould elect. The king, being got thus far . 
within his holineſs's net, InnocenT proceeded to pull it over him; and ii «« 

vacating both the elections made by the monks at Canterbury, com- 
manded thoſe who were then at Rome, to proceed to a new election. 
The deputation from the convent pleaded their oath to the king; and 
when the pope obliged them to elect a ſecond time, they again elected 
the biſhop of NoRwWI R. But oaths and obligations were of no weight 
with Innocent, when they lay croſs to his inclinations : and therefore 
recommending cardinal LancToN, an Engliſhman then at his court, 
commanded the monks, on pain of excommunication, to chooſe hin 
their archbiſhop. In vain it was to urge their oath, the neceſlity of the 
King's conſent, and a further authority from the convent, to a prelate 
of InnocenT's imperious temper. © The validity of their oath lay in 
'« his own breaſt, which he would abſolve them from; the conſent of 
<« princes was not neceflary where he himſelf was preſent ; and they 
cc were the repreſentatives of the whole monaſtery.” With theſe an- 
ſwers, and with his threatenings, all the monks except one were over- 


ruled to ele& the cardinal, whom his holineſs had fixed upon them; 
and whom he conſecrated himſelf. | 


Thus as he defeated the chapter, and ſnatched out of their hands the 
freedom of election, for which they had long and obſtinately contended, ſ 
he turned the king's promiſe againſt himſelf ; making it all along throw- 
out the controverſy the great argument for his ſubmiſſion to this flagrant ¶ us 
infult. But tho JohN had held out very quietly as long as there was room Wl my 
for any hopes, yet his expectation being diſappointed, and a man entirely Will ing 
in the French intereſt put into a truſt of ſo great importance to the church Wl fat 
and kingdom, he loſt all patience ; and the monks of Canterbury were IWF niſt 
ſoon made to feel the effects of his reſentment. Two military knights, tha 
being ſent down with ſufficient force, entered the monaſtery ſword in I the 
hand; charged the monks with high treaſon for electing the ſubprior I gre 


without the royal aſſent; and commanded them in the king's * to I he 
1 Ie; x epart | 
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depart his dominions without delay. Tho Jon x's reſentment did not 
ſo effectually reach the court of Rome, yet he made them ſenſible how 
much he thought himſelf injured by this appointment of an archbiſhop, 
who was a ſtranger to him and the chapter, without his approbation. 
He diſpatched a letter to the pope by an ambaſſador; in which he ex- 
preſſes his aſtoniſhment and indignation, at his holineſs's thus invading 
the prerogatives of his crown, by preſuming to void the election of the 
biſhop of Noawrcu. © He then charges him with ingratitude to the 
Engliſh nation, from which the holy ſee had received more advan 

and acknowledgment, than from all the other countries on this fide the 
Alpes: and in the concluſion he tells him plainly, that as he was de- 
« termined to maintain the election of the biſhop of Noxwicn, and 
« would rather part with his blood than with the juſt rights of his 
« crown, ſo unleſs his holineſs would gratify him in this affair, he 
« would for the future prevent all appeals to the holy ſee, and content 
« himſelf with the learning and ſufficiency of his on prelates, with- 
« out any application to a foreign authority.” . 1 5 


Had king Jotin been in the ſituation that his father was in the for- 
mer part of his reign, this Was language becoming a king of England 
to a biſhop of Rome; and would no doubt have anſwered his deſign ini 
uſing it. But by the weak compliances of his father, and the una- 
voidable conceſſions of his predeceſſor, the court of Rome had now 
raiſed itſelf in the perſon of InnocenT, above the indignation of this 
unfortunate prince: and therefore inſtead of making ſubmiſſion, and 
aſking! the' king's pardon for this audacious inſult, the pope in his an- 
wer tells him, that if he did not quietly acquieſce in the deciſions of 
« the apoſtolic ſee, he would plunge himſelf into difficulties from which 
he would not be able to extricate himſelf; that it was in vain to 
© think of oppoſing one, who was vicar to, and ſupported the autho- 
« rity of him, at whoſe name every knee muſt bowe; and as tho this 
was not plain enough to be underſtood, he further affures him, that 
« it was not ſafe to reſiſt Gop and his church, in 4'caule for which 
© archbiſhop BECRET had ſacrificed his life, and which his own father 
and brother had already yielded up to the holy ſee.” The tenour of all 
the epiſtles of Io RN on this controverſy is the ſame; which as it lets 
w into the ſprings and ſecret trains of thoſe diſputes, which gave fo 
much trouble to the Engliſh nation, ſo it likewiſe diſplays the flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of the eccleſiaſtie monarchy, and enables us to account for the 
late of chis unhappy prince, which has made him a ſubje& of aſto- 
niſament to all - fucceding ages. The ecclefiaftic monarchy, was at 
that time not only the moſt formidable power in Europe, but it was in 
the hands of a very daring, young, and active prelate; a man of 
great capacity, great application and addreſs, and of unbounded pride: 
he was ſo exactly fitted to put the 1 hand to the vaſt deſigns which 
emo - >, In | the 
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the court. «1 "II had projected, as tho God had raiſed him up for an 
original of craft and ambition chat mankind might ſee in him, Wh 
baſe and ill deſigns might be covered and carried on, under the c. 
lour, of religion and the name of CurisT.. Be this however 2 1 
may; Ix NON T, ſeeing the king reſolute to maintain the Poor fe. 
mainder of his authority, laid the kingdom of England under an * 
terdict; and commanded the biſhops of Lox DON, EL y, and Wong 


C&S nr to ee che ſentence ; 3 which was too ſoon obeyed. 


ee king. being, malt. exceatbagly ———_ at this 8 treat- 
ment, carried his revenge to ſuch a length as did him great diſſervice 
Had his whole reſentment turned againſt the ſee of Rome, and the 
three, biſhops who executed the unzighteous ſentence, he would pro- 
bavly: haye, engaged almoſt all the king dom on his ſide. For except 
zing children, taking the — 2 and giving the ſacrament to 
dying people, all the offices of divine ſervice ceaſed; and the dead 
were brought out of the town and villages, and butiedii in ditches and 
highways, like ſo many dogs and aſſes. All the churches were ſhut 
uPz; the altars forſaken, and the honour of Gop and the care of ſoils 
Were ſaer pe to the tyranny, ambition, and wickedneſs of the court 
of . Rome But Jonx, in the firſt tranſports, of his anger, let look 
bis rage "upon the whole — 2 as well. clergy as reli 
Moi taking the biſhaprigcks, and abbigs, and revenues of ofa church; 
into his cuſtody: and the event was anſwerable. For whilſt the three 
bilbops who had provaked him to this ſeverity, and been -inſtrumen- 
tal-in the e get out of the reach of danger, and lived in a 
foreign county at * eaſe, the clergy, and religious, finding the 
inngcent and, guilty involved in the fame fate, and that dutifulneſ 
o ve King vas no ſcguriqy, carried the reſentment of this uſage, on 
Knee beck en Ramitias, ab Wee e and 7 proj 
Liceo tler king aa vernn She 
be cid 9h. kati ed +4100 Ni J 03 aucun 
he king — 5 thas-proy oked this-whole hady: ofa men * bis 
5 which isn leſſon to princes not te ſuffer their ple 
w..be the ules pf juſtiegtatwas not orlly obliged: to receive thoſe into 
his wurf ichhd: to eſtote them to their revenues, who reſuſed to ob- 
Sethe fnkesdigt, but, tot endleav Out: alſo to ſecure his lay ſubjecs fi- 
teig his inge Iq his purpoſę he cauſed clic 3 fealty to be 
LSBEWRGL ANG gltages-16.hs taken of, many of the, nobility : but ſuch 
e :48;} give people room to. believe: they are ſuſpected 
ee e eee in a vrong . dnection 3 or if they" 
Tonk = vi their hang, chey let their affections looſe, and carry their 
hearts anqth ewa. I's 
tins; Which he king's Sircumſtanges made. necefiary, ill 


by; difiignlfies band eee * te bis enemies. 2 
B75 ome 


online precaution, and the beat impo- 
encreaſed 
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Rome being wil informed of the terms u pon Which Jou ſtood with 
bis people, InNoce NT; thought it a proper time: to take another ep 
| Wtowards his conqueſt: he excommunicated the king Fd name, and re- 
 Wquired that the End ſhould be pronounced againſt him, every; Sur 


day and holiday, in all the churches of the convents throwout the; king- 
dom. But this excommunication had not all the effect which the chᷣurt 

of Rome expected. For tho ſome few of the prelates and abbots fled.out 
of England, to avoid the difficulties which this might haye drawn upon 
hem, yet the greateſt part paid no regard to a ſentence founded in in- 
uſtice, and attended with a good: deal of danger. The henour and in- 
7 of the court of Rome, however, were too far, engaged)! to drayy 
ack, or to give u the point. IN xOcEN therefore wrote à letter to 
all the biſhops in Joun's dominions ; blaming | their goldneſs and want 
of zeal: for the eccleſiaſtical liberty; 3. exhorting them ce toſſet themſelvęs 
© 25 a wall of defence to the houſe of God zi. and commanding them 
to lay aſide all fears of the king Hle then, addreſſed the nability:; 
and that he might engage them againſt their prince, he tells them that 
the King was fighting againſt Gop 3 and conjures them, as they tender 
d the welfare of their fouls, that. they would oppoſe his. defy igns, and 
ot permit him to ruin them. But kel they ſhould imagine that this 
as only the effect of a ſudden heat, he a them that his heart was 
> much ſet upon this affair, that he was determined never to give it 
jp, but if occaſion was to lay down his life in the defence of it: and 
rofanely alluding to what the prophet ſays of the almighty, the haugh- 
y prelate Neg e that his hand was not fhortened, but by. the grace 


a of Gop was ſo e dee that he en ahle to 2 
cul en e Baue hs auger. id 902g: 8 


10 Bin Kt 

1 IJ {16 4 DN 2 1 5 
Tho hire was too in agg ar an eee this kind; yet 
the conduct of the king pack god lead one p believe, that his indignation 
and reſentment, if not his honour, had raiſed him above theſe impreſſions, 
10 

a time, the pope enough to. PIFAK. f | : 

ſeadineſs of ſome. of his mimiſſers; A WIe gi lord chancel 
lor, and 1 now elected biſhop of. Lincoln Was an 5 2 — Ilie 
king had had great experience of this prelate's Felhy + o him during 
tle interdict, and being willing to avail himſelf ſtill Further hi wp his 3 | 
gity, he appeinged him bilkg 2 Lincgln; Semnmagcigg 
Numandy to receive his conſegration from the e be 
nd not to acknowledge Lax ger the pape's archbiſhop 
But WI LS, Rell had been as. chancellgr.. 2 very; 91 wableck, and 
whoſe intereſt in that employment did nor. Jalh with hig egit), wat 
don inveſted with a character, . which, accorfing to the late preteinſions 
c the,cqurt of Rome, . transferred his allegeqnce to another ovencignich 
and therefore be went to Ter and gereived conſteration from 


„ him. 
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him. Tho the king reſented this affront as it deſerved, and ſeized th 
temporalities of the biſhopric, yet this defection gave him ſo prey, 
diſtruſt of thoſe about him, as in all probability broke his own fend. 
neſs and reſolution ; and induced him to think of ſome meafure wh; 0 
might reconcile his ſafety with his honour. | 


- Accordingly, when the brother of Lax or came to him, to a0 
this diſpute, and to get the primate acknowledged, the King offereqy 
receive him; to recall the biſhops who were in exile ; to reſtore th, 
monks of Canterbury; and to obey the monitions of his holineſs ; (.. 
ing to himſelf and his heirs the dignity rights and liberties of th, 
crown. But this did not ſatisfy the pretenſions of the court of Rome; 
which evidently lay at the bottom, and animated this controverſy, The 
anſwer therefore which was given to this propoſal from the king, wa, 
that the archbiſhop would do nothing unleſs his majeſty would vici 
himſelf up to his mercy. Had the acknowledgment of archbiſhop 
LanGToN been the only point contended for, as it was in fact the only 
open ſubject of debate, the king's propoſal was ſufficient to put ann 
to the quarrel : but it is plain that the court of Rome made this op 
a handle to render the whole body of eccleſiaſticks independent on the 
king. It was this independence, which made it ſo very difficub w 
find out a proper temper for putting an end to this diſpute : and tha 
the reader may be more convinced, that this was the ſecret ſpring by 
which this affair was moved, he need only to be informed, that when 
the king afterwards propoſed to empower the pope himſelf, or his de 
legates by a commiſſion to deliver the temporalities to archbiſhop 
LaNnGToN, and to receive his homage, + yet this expedient was not ac 
cepted. It appears by an epiſtle of the pope's upon this ſubject, that 
the reaſon of this refuſal, was, leſt it might poſſibly be a prejudice 
“to the eccleſiaſtic liberty, by leaving the king ſome appearances ol 
ee that power which he pretended to :” and yet all that this expedient 
left him, Gop knows, was but the ſhadow of that right, which the kings 


of England had for many ages enjoyed unqueſtioned, and might always 
have continued to enjoy, if the court of Rome had not ſacrificed the 


Tights of ſtates and kingdoms, and the peace of Chriſtendom, to thei 
W into ues * EL 
© The king having reſolved upon an expedition into Wales, and Nor 


thampton having been fixed u 
attended there by his 
into England at this time; under a pretence of accommodating this 

ference between the church and ftate, but in reality to penetrate onl 


into the king's intentions, they had an audience of his majeſty whilll 
this aſſembly was convened.” The king being made” acquainted. with 
holineſs's deſire to reſtore peace and 
2 ' - tranquillity 


their commiſſion, and with his 


n as the place of rendezyous, he Was 


great council. The pope having ſent two legate 
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anquillity to the Engliſh nation, if the king would ſwear to make 


ſitution of all that bad been taken from the ecdlefialticks, and to 


ccive the archbiſhop into his favour : JohN replied in great anger, 
dat he was willing to make reſtitution as far as he could, but that 
for the archbiſhop, whatever ſafe conduct might be granted, he 
ould certainly hang him if ever he came into England. ®" The dia- 
ue on this occaſion, between the king and Pawpulrnus, as the 
nals of Burton recite. it, is a very long one ; and as it contains o 
repetition of what has already been taken notice of, I ſhall trouble 
be reader with no more of it, than with another propoſal that Jon 
ade to the legate, which was to yield to the nomination of another 
mate by the pope, if LaN ro would reſign. The legate, with an 
{ufferable inſolence, made anſwer that it was not the cuſtom of the 
holy church to-degrade an archbiſhop without ſufficient reaſon, but 
it had been uſed to humble princes: who rebelled againſt it.. The 
potiation breaking off in this manner, the legates p ubilbed the ſen- 
nce of excommunication againſt the king; ER the ſubjects 
England abſolved from their allegeance to him; and declared that 
ne of his poſterity ſhould inherit the kingdom after him. But all 
is was not enough to ſatisfy tlie pride and reſentment of the court 
Rome : the utmoſt endeavours were therefore uſed to blacken the 
7; by repreſenting him as an apoſtate from religion, an enemy to 
e liberties of the church and the rights of his people, and as one 
ho had offered to renounce, his faith that he eh 5 his ſo- 
w, In ſhort there was nothing leſt unſaid, which might en- 
urage the king's enemies, or diſcountenance his friends: and the 
ed reports thus induſtriouſſy raiſed, made ſuch impreſſions, and 
ok ſuch root, that the hiſtorians who wrote his reign, have gene- 


ly ſpoken of 9 85 as the welt and moſt deteſtable t N in | the 
old. 


But becauſe it- was: not very et to libel 1 rail Si our: 7 
is kingdom, Who had a fleet and army at his command, a wicked 
apoſtor, called Px TRR Wee was ſet up to prophecy, that be- 
ore aſcenſion day next enſuing, Joux ſhould: ceaſe to be king of 
England, and none of his poſterity would ever come to the crown. 
The credit and confidence of this hermit was of great diſſervice to 
be king : and as popular credulity is to this day the reproach of 
tlc Engliſh nation, ſo the prophecy was not more induftriouſly pro- 
Paated thro, the country, than it was univerſally believed. In the 
nean time the pope, under a pretence of applying a remedy to the 
clamities of the church of England, called a conſiſtory to conſult 
about the means of ſubduing the obſtinacy of this prince. The reader 
wil eaſily gueſs at the little chance for * which Joan could have 
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the paſſage of the French at ſea. Whilſt theſe preparations were mads 


come over, and would give him an audience. The kin g was then a 


ing given leave.for the legate to come to England was ſoon made ſen 


in a conclave at Rome; where there were none but his accuſer, 
thoſe accuſers judges. The King being there convicted of rebella 
againſt the holy fee, they decteed that Innocent ſhould depoſe hin 
and place another king over England in his room. The ſentence g 
depoſition was immediately thundered out; and to engage the kn 
of France to put it in execution, Innocent not only promiſed un 
ſeat in heaven, but the fee ſumple of the crown of England to him 
and his heirs, if he would take up arms and drive king Jo fon 
off his throne,* Nor was this the utmoſt extent of the pious rape of 
Inxgcewt. | He ſent letters and emiffarics all over Europe, to pe. 
ſuade the world that it was a ſervice to 'Gop and religion, to enſlyi 
the king and kingdom of England: the pardon of fins, the indy! 
gences and protection of the holy ſee, and the privileges uſually grantel 
to thoſe WhO engaged in the expeditions to the holy land, were pro- 
miſed all who ſhould aſſiſt in ſubduing this contumacious prince. The 
king of France deſired nothing in the world more, than to depri 
Jonx of his dominions on this fide the water, as he had already don 
in Normandy: and covering his revenge and ambition under the um 
brage of religion, after the example of pope Innocsnt, he prepar: 
a powerful fleet and army to execute his deſiggg. 


and 


The king of England was no ftranger to all the efforts that wer 
making againſt him, and was not negligent in his defence: he den 
together an army of threeſcore thouſand men; and that he nig 
keep his enemy at a diſtance, he manned out a ſtrong fleet to diſput 


on all ſides, and every thing ſeemed ready to decide tlie quarel by 
force. of arms, two knights templars landed at Dover, and acquain « 
the king that PaypouLenvs was. in France, with propoſals from thi 
pope for an accommodation; if his majeſty would permit him tt 


the head of his army, expecting the arrival of the French; and hay 


ſible of his misfortunes,” The legate opened his commiſſion with 
letter from Innocent; in which he tells king Jonx, that © bleſſing 
t and curſing were ſet before him, but that if he did not ſubmit tt 
ribed and ſent him by Pax DUIrhHos, he would de 


the term preſe 
“% liver, the church of England, as Gop did that of Iſrael out 0 
e ſtrong hand: - moreover, that he might not fail t. 
give the impreſſions. which he intended, he reminds the king of h | 
having humbled: OP whe bag preſumed to oppoſe him. AY fafe 
ſoon as Jenn had ed this imperious letter, the crafty legate made ove! 


terrible repreſentation. of the preſent conjuncture; from the numerouſſ ces 


army which the French king had ready, and from the diſloyalty whi 
| | | . t 


2 kin 
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bn mobility and principal fubjeas; ie, lie afftired him, Ha 
7 in invitation to Patrte to in invade his K Wee, and $5 | promiſe | 5 
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Having tus Mike the King's te an 


heat? by this artful x refentation' of * 
he then told his majeſty, at no e Ae 044 
melancholy, there was Jet 4 way to difÞ E 1 15 85 | RI 
all, which vas to throw Kitnfalf into the "aftths of "the ehen; chere 
being no doubt ber his Rolineſs would take 115 to his protec 


tion, as a merciful father does A repenting ſon, if he ould pr Poet 
perform faithfully whatever Twxocen'r ſhould e e "As the 


4 danger” which it arife from the "defttion . 85 On army 2 
„oe of the chief artifiers on which the cburt 17 (þ helf 


bopes fo All poflible Care Was" taken AG the bh Jetouly 
an} dirt. gelle what the" legate had inſinuated if the form 6 
lene at Northimptoti, and whit he b affirmed to him in FR . 
et terms, JohN Had ntelligence of the conſpiracy ſent kütt from fo 
many ai places, and theſe Pore es: pi e fallow fo 
loſcly at the hetls'of one another, that he had "$10 1 ect 
f the reality of dhe fact; eſpetially When he ae e harſh 
nd arbitrary manner in WHIW His fubjects had __ treated' 5 „ in. 
Nerer Wis any prince in circumſtances of 7 eel 2 Wiki e 
vas in at this e he was ſtanding upon a precipice th the \ U Nut 
anger on each fide, and” was ne 28 an neceſſity of Kaping 
down one of them, Without havitig time to elbe ich was he 
aſt hazardous. Ofi'bhe Hand te Jo ate Was iniceffanth 57 6 off 
ie artillery of the church to qu Ris metiors: Of og For 
the king of France, was 950 1 — t embarking with' i 15201 E 
| kms which mig t * him out of the kingdom, and which his 
army would not oppoſe. In this unhaf Alerams, the "King 
1 al his ſpirit, and fan beneath his mivfot nes: he conſented to 
the propoſals which "the legite made n; and took an Gath to ſub- 
mit to the award of Innocent, whoſe de Was not yet 
uncovered. He had hitherto 68h ſountled the ecclefialtic Tha, anc 
the vaſfalage of the Engliſh church was held in by her King's; Af 
e t no more wyoufd be required of Hin, e. 


6 


up ſome part of 5 prerbgatti in ect aftical : 
15 1 * Wer 10 e al airs, + 65-207 


But the time da oboe oe when Initocth 15 believed be ae 
afely take off the maſk; ant 400 the defipn' of erecting a t * 
over all the nations of the nh, which ſhould raiſe and humble prin- 
& at its pleaſure: N Ch hrſt article of this 


ch a rn 1 ASS paten ts, and ſealed with he 
king's fea Aeon) E Fi a latter to Lane T0, 
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ſhock this unfortunate prince: he had however gone too far to dun 


 Tegate, having thus e. the king of England, —— the crown and 
ſcepter five nl in his poſſeſſion: and tho is tranſaction was on the 
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« was projected, and with great deliberation formed at Rome,”. is Cn! 
the following words; et that the king ſhould ſurrender. and wal .. | 
&« the kingdoms of England and — 2 and for the time to come 
<« hold both as fees of the papacy ; the ewe under the yearly tri. 
te bute of ſeyen hundred marks, the latter under hl tribute of three 
te hundred.” In conſequence of this agreement, the king repaired 
on the Morro OW | to Dover, church, aal by the legate and a numer- 
ous train of. great men and officers of his army; where in the pre- 
ſence of all the p people, having taken the crown 4 off his head, he 
125 . with i N 45 enſigns of royalty at the legate's feet; and the 
egate receive | his majeſty's homage for his own kingdoms in the 
555 of pope Ixxoczxr, and the church of Rome. He figned x 
charter after that, by which he yielded up the patronages of all the 
churches i in England which belonged to the crown; and here be de- 
clared ſolemnly, that not being conſtrained by force, but of his own 
free will, and; wi rith the advice and conſent of all. the. barons af the 
realm, he : e « this reſi ion of his crown and gdom, as the 
only means of attoning for his offences againſt, Gop and his church, 
Bu to; bine 15 chains yet faſter about his neck, he was i obliged to take 
the oath which is uſually. given by vaſſals to their ſupreme lord or for: 
reign. A propoſal like this, could not but extremely. ſurprize ad 


back; and he. was obliged to go yet further. For that. Innocinr 

might a little cover the ambition | deſigns of the court of Rome, 
with a zeal for juſtice and religion, he — care to comprehend the 
intereſts of the clergy in this agreement; for whoſe fake alone it was 
pretended that this 88 to the king was made. Jon was ob- 
liged therefore to ſtipulate, to reverſe: the outlawries againſt the no- 
bil, biſhops, clergy, | and religious, and to make kanu for the 
loſſes they had ſuſtained during the interdict. Beſides this general a- 
ſurance of his favour and forgiveneſs, letters patents were directed to 
each of the prelates from the king; entreating them to return to Eng- 
land; 75 confirming all the particulars inſerted in the agreement with the 
pope's legate; ; and acquainting them that ſeveral. biſhops and barons 
had bound: themſelves by oath to ſee. that they were performed, T he 


Monday before Aicenſion-day,, the king ordered the hermit to be hang- 
ed for a falſe prophet ; ; but in the o pinion of moſt people it was - 
telling the truth, becauſe. he e en y ceaſed to be à king . 
e ha reſigned. his dominions, and a ole Rafe a . 1 
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cited up to this . againſt Jonx, ee of the wealth; and 
towns, and honor, which 1 they had were to be paid with 
indulgences, and rewards from heaven. 5 was in ſuch haſte 
to carry the news of his negotiation,” that he went out of the king- 
dom without taking off the interdict, or giving the king abſolution; 
tho theſe were the only terms, that the pope his maſter had to obſerve 
on his fide, for this abject compliance of the king of England. Tv 
auiet the exiled biſhops and clergy, he carried with him eight thouſand 
oounds. as part of what they were to receive for the . they 
hac iR with an aſſurance of the reſt, and an honourable recep- 
tion in their own country with all their friends. But it required more 
ſkill and addreſs to quiet the mind of the king of France; who had 
Loked upon England as a certain conqueſt, and who could not bear 
he Bic hs of being paid for all his trouble, with no other reward but 
of heaven. When the legate therefore forbad him to go forward with 
; is \ inderrdled Jonx, he was out of e to ſee 
mie diebe eee n ee he eln, and this great Amament 
o end in but the reproach of his being a ſtalking-horſe, or 
tool, 1 At farſt he y refuſed to obey the or- 
en; but the carl of Flanders oppoſed the expedition, and the French 
1g Was: unwilling to expoſe his to an excommunication, and 
is to an interdict: he fat down therefore with the' mortifica- 
ion of waſting threeſcore. thouſand pounds, as he' himſelf rated his 
wenoes, to make an acceſſion of RR WE to the eccleſiaſtical 
aarchy, which was at that time already the moſt formidable power 
n Europe. But the French king was not the only perſon that was 
nortified and dilappointed by this fatal league: the exiled clergy and 
ligious, tho comprehended in it, were ſoon after ſo ill treated by the 
wurt af Rome, that they grew very uneaſy under a conjunction 
thoſe two powers which they Ge" might eaſily make a prey of 
m. The truth of the matter is, the time was now come, uien 
deaſed Gov to puniſh the weak and wild bigotry of the Engliſh 
won; Ahich rt couer of zeal, had let in a mercileſs enemy 
pon their country. For tho it was the Tate of: this unfortunate king, 
it in his reign the world was to ſee the wicked impoſture of the 
md > Rome in{its/full-dimenfions,. yet in juſtice to him it muſt be 
that he fell a facrifice to the whifrethem of his anceſtors, antl 
e 1 af his ſubjects, rather thah to his own perſonal failings; 
nc ailing the: A a n ee and a 9 88 7 
45 10 of 44 le ST ITY: 15033 of ; 08857 SL 
In a lies time after ebe en the trinkaph of which 
un ſounded-very'high at the gurt af Rome the exiled biſnops and 
rcturned to England, and attended the king at Wincheſter. 
% archbiſhop finding him very humble, and entreating their compa(- 
on Far himſelf and the kingdom, was fomewhat more obliging 
Vor. I. 5 R the 
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| to the barons and biſhops to conſider how to repair them. They hy 


arms before: the interdict was removed. 
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che pope intended, and having firſt taken an oath from him to oven 
according to law and juſtice, abſolved his majeſty from the excommuniz, 
-fiori he was under; leaving the interdi& however in the ſtate it yy, 
in before. Whilſt this meeting continued at Wincheſter, the king of 
dered a general enquiry to be made, into the loſſes ſuſtained by the 
clergy and religious, during the late controverſy ; and recommended] 


therefore two meetings after this in the ſame ſummer ; at which the 
general diſlike and uncaſineſs, that the king's late conduct had gien 
the nation, were diſcovered, and ſome meaſures entered into for 

vering the ancient conſtitution. The archbiſhop had found the char 
ter of HENRY the firſt; and it was concluded, by joint conſent of thy 
ſpiritual and temporal lords, that they would regulate their demand 
upon the crown by that charter, in order to retrieve their liberties 
How privately ſoever theſe. affairs were concerted in this afſembh, 
which Joan had directed for another purpoſe, he was in a little tine 
made ſenſible of the general diſſatisfaction and uneafinefs of his people 
He had' vanquiſhed the French fleet that was intended againſt Em. 
land and being pleaſed with the thoughts of recovering what Paus 
had taken from him in Normandy,” he ſummoned the barons: to am 
him at Portſmouth in order to accompany him in this expedition. The 
-barons) refuſed to attend him, under a pretence that the interdi wa 
-notireleaſt{.: and when the king drew ſome troops together tom 
the center of the kingdom, in order to chaſtize their diſobedience, the 
:archbiſhdpþ who knew the true ſecret of this affair, waited on him at 
Northampton; and repreſented to him, that as the barons were no 
legally condemned, he could not make war upon them without vio- n 
lating the:oath' he had taken at his abſolution. The king being oF" 7 
ended atothis remonſtrance, anſwered: haſtily, that the primate ha 
iq huſineſa to give his advice; and refuſing to hear any thing furthe 
marched en to Nottingham. The cardinal archbiſhop, not dl: 
oquraged at this repulſe, followed his majeſty the next day; and dt 
elared thkbihe would excommunicate all thoſe who ſhould take ur 
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This was ſo open and direct a contempt of the king's authority, 2 
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rians, that the king upon this uneaſy view. of his affairs, ſent ambaſſadors 
to the emperor of Moxocco to entreat his aſſiſtance; and to offer in 
return to change his own religion, and become a Mahometan. But 
peſides ſome circumſtances in the Spaniſh hiſtory of this time, relat- 
ing to Africa, which lie croſs to this report, it is inconceiyable that 
king Joan, ſhould ever think of an alliance that could be of no uſe 
o him in ſuppreſſing the diſobedience of his ſubjects, or offer to 125 
ith his religion, even allowing him to have no principles, which at 
his time was the beſt, and only viſible, ſupport of his intereſt. I 
make no ſcruple therefore to place this. ſtory among the viſions of the 
ge; or among the ſcandals which the enemies of; this prince heaped 
pon him. bn Na Seed td A 


. 


ver-ruling hand of providence, take a turn the other way, and bea 
dun the intereſt they were intended to ſupport. This however was 
ſome meaſure the caſe of the late revolution under IHN: in the 
e manner as it brought the king and his. adherents, into the inte: 
t of; the court which they had oppoſed, ſo on the other hand it 
led. the zeal, and changed the meaſures, of thoſe, whoſe: bigotry 
ad carried them too far in the papal intereſt :,; and yet; after all, the 
ing, the barons, and the clergy, were uneaſy; and, as, well, thoſe 
ho laboured to leſſen the royal dignity, as thole who ſtrove to, main- 
in it, beheld with equal dread, the conſequences of the agreement 
th the court of Rome. The pope, who was not; yet informe ö 
dat the affairs of England had taken a turn too much, continue: 

nder the tranſports which his late ſucceſs had given him. But fore- 
ing that the king's reſignation might be reſolved into conſtraint, or 
t moſt into a perſonal act, which he knew could not change the 
dure of law, therefore InnocenT applied his thoughts to get the 


. 


cople of | England to approve it. 1 5 1 
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To this end he ſent the biſhop of Tusculun as his legate, upon 


iloſe arrival a great council was called at London: here a new char- 
er of reſignation being drawn, was ſealed: by the king in St. Eg 1s 
huch, in the preſence of the nobility, biſhops, and clergy, and at- 


by p b 


ted; by the archbiſhop, , and ſeveral others. The charter thus exe- 


ambition of the church of Rome, was called an offering to Gop, and 
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jel icnbed to the inſpiration of the holy ſpirit. The legate having re- 
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ag ſworn 


uted was offered upon the altar; and this execrable ſacrifice to the 
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{ſworn fealty and done homage to the church of Rome, and to 
Innocent and his lawful ſucceſſors, received his kingdoms back 


a witneſs to the inſtrument, proteſted in the name of the reſt agi 


| they abandon the truſt and duties which they owe them: The ln 


built, 


| fgndtion, the new legte had direction, te 


* ſhould make any gn to thoſe whom His majeſty ſhould . 
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* 
from the legate. It was no hard matter for the nobility to nen 
that the ſecret of their confederacy was diſcovered, and that a ſecon! 
reſignation of his crown, tore free and leſs exceptionable than th 
other, was the price which Jonx had paid for the pope's protediy 
againſt them. But as nothing was more oppoſite to their deſig q 
recovering their ancient privileges, than the vaſſalage to which [oy 
had reduced the kingdom, fo the archbiſhop, notwithſtanding he yy 


the charter, and laid his proteſt upon the altar; It was then thy 
Innocent found himſelf miſtaken in the whole conduct of this affix 
This attempt on the crown of England, had laid the deſign of th 
court of Rome ſo open to the world, and thoſe who before were bly 
to it, ſaw now ſo plainly what it aimed at, that the whole Engif 
nation on a ſudden turned about; and the fides and characters of na 
were ſhifted. The ill example of the king, who, from a free ul 
independent monarch, had reduced himſelf to a vaſſal, taught hi 
fubjects to forget their duty; and a general diſaffection, and dicon- 
tent enſued. It is indeed fo natural to form our judgments, adt 
direct our conduct by what we ſee and feel, that it is next to ind. 
ſible for princes to preferve the affections of their people, when an 


of England had provided for their kings as free and ſovereign n- 
narchs, and had preſcribed the obedience of their people which m 
due to them in that capacity; but the circumſtance of a homage; a 
vaſſal prince, being what the law of England was unacquainted vi 
no proviſion could be made for the authority of fuch a governo; f 
that the king had done all that was in his power, to remove the vey 
foundations, upon which the allegeance of his ſubjects was origualy 


But tho the ſeeds of war were thus ſown, yet before it broke ou, 
there were ſeveral other cauſes which met together; and which 
uniting their diſcontents, brought the clergy to join with the no- 
bility, againſt the king, and Innocent. The court of Rome, 


_ Which 1 faid had watited to have a ſccond reſignation, in the pre- 


ſence, and if poſſible, with the confetit of the great council, Was 
extremely mortified with the proteſt; which the cardinal archbiſhop, 
in the name of the reſt,” had entered againſt it. Therefore to Thev 
their reſentment againſt LaxoTox,” and Keep the king ſteady to his re- 

#1 all the vacant biſhop ck 
and abbies, with men approved of by the king; # dpd if the chapte 


3 . 


« commend, the legate ſhould compel them to obedience by the cenſures 
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lar care of king Joun's intereſt in filling up the vacancies in 


of extraordinary piety and humility 


conduct, he ordered the | 
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« of the church. Thus, after France and England had been 
ſet into flames, and all Europe deafened with the noiſe of the 
court of Rome, about the free election of biſhops, pope Inxo- 
cexT gave inſtructions to his legate, that he ſhould take particu- 


England, without re to the choice or inclinations of the 
chapter. Backed by this power, the king carried all before him; 
and filled the churches and monaſteries with men devoted to his 
meaſures; and with the relations and creatures of the legate ; who 
on his part behaved with an infolence and a haughtineſs to the 
clergy that was inſupportable. The clergy, who had contributed 
to en{lave their country, that they might ſerve the intereſt of the 
court of Rome, could not perſuade themſelves at firſt, that this 
uſage proceeded from the inſtructions of that court; they be- 
lieved it wholly owing to the corruption of the legate; and they 
complained of his proceedings, and appealed to Innocgnt for re- 
dreſs. The archbiſhop. ſent his brother Smiox to proſecute the 
appeal; but alas! it was all in vain: ſhifting ſides had on a ſud- 
den made ſuch a change of men, that the king and the arch- 

biſhop had ſhifted characters, D e 


The reader therefore muſt not be ſurprized, to find the ſame 
PanDULPHUs, who had treated king Jon with inſolence and 
contempt, and as an enemy to Gop and his church, repre- 
ſenting him now at Rome, in anſwer to theſe als, as a prince 
| | neither muſt he be ſurprized 
to find- the archbiſhop blackened, whoſe wiſdom and goodneſs 
the infallible pope had made ſo much boaſt of, for ſome years paſt, 
all over Europe. The biſhops and clergy ſped no better. For 
tho they and their rights, and principles, were in the very fame ſtate 
they had been in, when the eccleſiaſtic liberty was fo dear to the 
court of Rome, yet now their merit and their cauſe were no 
more heard of. On the contrary, this PanduLenuc, who had 
ſo often harangued them on the glory of their ſufferings and the 
great reward they were to FA ſet them out now at Rome, 


as covetous, exorbitant, and oppreſſors of the king, and of the 
rights, and liberties of the crown. But leſt the former favours of 


Ix xo EN ſhould turn back upon him, and the bulls and letters 
he had ſent in favour of the clergy ſhould reproach his preſent 
egate to call in every and decree, 
relating to king Join, and that they ſhould be forthwith burnt, 
or torn to pieces. In this manner did the providence of Gon re- 

Vol. I. 5 8 | turn 
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tturn the bigotry of the clergy upon their own heads. They were 
charmed with the ſound of eccleſiaſtical liberty; they had been 
fond of a foreign power ; they had compared their late condition 
under their kings to Egyptian bondage, and their change under 
the papacy to the deliverance of the Iſraelites from ſlavery : but 
what was the iſſue? They who diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt, by 
a zeal for the court of Rome, had the firſt and greateſt ſhare of 
its tyranny: and the clergy of England, inſtead of the libe 
which they fondly dreamt of, were put into a ſtate of ſervitude, 
which never ended, till they finally threw off the yoke, and 
were reſtored again by the reformation to their ancient ſtate.---[ 
reaſſume the thread of my narration. 


Whilſt a ferment was thus raiſed, and a general diſcontent 
overſpred the kingdom, the king confiding in the friendſhip of 

his ſovereign lord, minded nothing fo little as to apply a remedy: 

and what with indulging in licentious pleaſures, giving encou- 
= ragement to arbitrary miniſters, and laying heavy impoſitions to 
| 4 * ſupport a war with France, he rather enflamed the diſcontents 
| than did any thing towards a cure. However, that he might 
not ſeem altogether careleſs and unconcerned, he obtained an 
order from the pope to releaſe the interdict; which the legate 
performed with great pomp and ſolemnity at St. Paur's, after it 
had continued above fix years. When the legate firſt came 
over, Jonx had offered a reſtitution of a hundred thouſand marks 
to the eccleſiaſticks, for the damages they had ſuſtained, which 
the biſhops would not accept of ; and this gave a handle to the 
legate not to releaſe the interdict. But things were now ſo much 
changed to their diſadvantage, that Innocent ſent an order for 
the king to reſtore no more than forty thouſand marks ; which 
at the taking off the interdict was ſhared between the exiled 
biſhops, and the monks of Canterbury. There was a general 
expectation indeed among the religious, and the lower ranks of 
the. clergy, according to the repeated aſſurances which had been 
given them, that their loſſes likewiſe ſhould be conſidered : but 
when they applied to the legate for ſatisfaction, they had only 
this mortifying anſwer ; that he had no inſtructions concem- 
ing them, and it was not fit for him to act beyond his com- 
* miſſion.” The diſappointment of theſe people, made a great 
addition to the prevailing diſcontents; and might not improba- 
bly give the firſt thoughts to a charter, in order to compenſate 
-them for theſe loſſes, by which the king gave up his claim = 
8 c 
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the nomination of biſhops and abbots, and granted a freedom 
of elections. For the king, and the court of Rome, were ſo 
far from yieldin ng is point the year before, that the intereſt of 
his majeſty, and of the legate's favourites and relations, were 
the only rules, as we have ſeen, by which that affair was con- 
ducted. We are therefore to account for this change of mea- 
fures, from the hopes they might entertain, that it would ap- 
peaſe the eccleſiaſticks who had been diſappointed of their reſti- 
tution: and indeed the preamble to the grant, expreſly men- 
tions its being made, in conſideration of the loſſes which they 
had ſuſtained and for the fame reaſon the pope confirmed it. 


But whatever were the motives to the king's giving away this 
ancient right of the crown of England, the confirmation of 
Innocenr, it is plain, was only an artifice, to take all the rights 
of patronage and election into the keeping of the holy ſee; as it 
appears on many occaſions in the three ſucceding reigns. How- 
ever they had not ſo long a time to wait for an inſtance of what 
they were to expect. For the ſee of York being vacant by the 
death of GROr RV, his holineſs wrote to the dean and chap- 
ter, to chooſe ſuch a perſon as his legate ſhould adviſe ; and 
e that no one ſhould preſume by fraud or violence to fruſtrate 
« his commands.” The dean and chapter being thus called up- 
on, and having his majeſty's licence to 8 their biſhop, they 
choſe Simon LancToN, who had been much eſteemed, and much 
employed by the court of Rome, during the interdict; but the 
papacy having changed its meaſures, Innocent declared the elec- 
tion void, and obliged them to receive the biſhop of Woxcks TRR 
for their archbiſhop, becauſe they had diſobeyed his mandate. 
There is in truth fo little difference, between PAS bound up 
by the commands of a king, or by the appointment of the pope, 
that whatever InnocsnT might mean by the freedom af election, 
this liberty for the church was certainly no more than changing 
maſters. But it was ſo much eaſier to 18 the rights of a chap- 
ter than thoſe of the crown, that there is no doubt but the pope 
was quite ſincere, in endeavouring to take the patronage out of 
the hands of the king. The charter however did not anſwer 
the end which the king intended; the diſcontents of tlie nation 
grew louder and more general; the people continued in a pro- 

digious ferment; and the eccleſiaſticks joined the party which 
oppoſed the king, and his friend Innocent. A general diſcon- 
tent having thus r the way, the chief nobility met toge- 

er, 


\ 
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ther, under the colour of a pilgrimage, at St. Edmund's Bury 
where they entered into a league, to demand the Jaws and liber- 
ties, which had been granted by king Epwarp to the church 
and kingdom of England, and in caſe of refuſal to compel the 
king by force of arms. Accordingly on the Chriſtmas following, 
they came to London ; and made the demand as it had been 
agreed. The king, perceiving that they were reſolved to go to 
war with him in caſe he did not comply, for which he was not 
prepared, thought the beſt thing he could do would be to gain 
a little time: and therefore deſired, as it was a matter of the 
utmoſt moment, that they would allow him till Eaſter to give 
his anſwer : the archbiſhop, the biſhop of ELy, and the earl 
MaxsHar, being ſecurities 2 the king, that he would then ſa- 
tisfy the nobility, this time was granted. If this delay was 
only to gain time on the king's ſide, as it certainly was, it 
ſerved alſo by the appearance of duty and moderation, on the 
ſide of the confederates, to give a better colour and reputation 
to their pretences. | wh 


As ſoon as Faſter was come, the great men met at Stamford, to 
the number of above a thouſand ; all well mounted, well armed, 
and in a condition to make themſelves dreaded. The king, who 
was at Oxford expecting them, having received intelligence of their 
number and appointments, ſent the archbiſhop of CanTtzBuay, 
and the earl of PzMBROXE, to meet them at Brackley, in order to 
receive their demands in writing. When the commiſſioners re- 
turned with the inſtrument and preſented it to the king, he aſked 
with indignation, why they did not demand his kingdom ; and 
ſwore that he would never grant his ſubjects fuch liberty as would 
make himſelf a ſlave. The king's anſwer having convinced the 
nobility, that they ſhould never obtain what they demanded but 
by force, both ſides prepared for war: and the better to amuſe 
the world and cover their pretenſions, both ſides, in imitation 
of the court of Rome, took ſanctuary in a zeal for religion, and 
holy church. Whilſt the king was thus diſtreſſed to defend his 
crown and country, yet as tho he had nothing to do at home and was 
quite at leifure, he took upon him the croſs, and put himſelf 
under vows of going to the holy land : and as he pretended that 
his crown and perſon were thereby under the immediate pro- 
tection of the papacy, ſo he reproached the other fide as apoſ- 
tates to religion; and according to the new doctrine of the ſee 
of Rome, affirming they had forfeited their lands, he invited 
ns 2 ny foreign” 
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foreigners into his ſervice with the promiſes of their eſtates. The 
barons, that they might not be behind him, ſet up their preten- 
ſions likewiſe to religion; chooſing; the lord Firs Wal rER their 
general, and ſtiling him © the marſhal of the army of Gov, 
« and of holy church :” and thus did this unhappy nation be- 
hold a war, begun upon ſuch grounds, and conducted with ſuch 
circumſtances, as the world had never ſeen before. The king 
on one fide, took part with his own vaſſalage, and drew his 
{word to continue himſelf a flave ; and the fame bravery and re- 
ſolution which he made uſe of to maintain his rights, he now 
ſhewed in order to give them away. On the other hand, ſome 


of thoſe men who had deſerved eternal infamy for the part which 


they had acted to enſlave their country, hazarded now their lives 
and fortunes, to redeem, as they pretended, the honour of the 
Engliſh nation. | 


Tho the king had made choice of ſome ſuch miniſters and 
judges as gave occaſion of complaint, and his own part in go- 
vernment was not. very excuſeable, yet taking arms againſt their 
prince, was a thing at this time ſo entirely unknown to the people 
of England, that it is very improbable, the nobility, biſhops, 
clergy, and common people, ſhould fo univerſally join in a re- 
volt, if there had not been ſomething more at the bottom of 
their diſaffection, than a few arbitrary proceedings of an un- 
Ready prince. Theſe demands therefore were a cover to ſome- 
thing elſe which they did not care to avow. Their own undu- 
tifulneſs, or at leaſt their coldneſs in the king's ſervice, had con- 
tributed too much towards plunging him into that deſpair, which 
made him enſlave himſelf, and his country: and without a plain 


reproach to themſelves, they could not acknowlege that to be 


the true cauſe of the war, which in a great meaſure they had 
been the occaſion of. It was therefore more prudential, as well 
as more likely to divide the king and the papacy, to ſet up a 
pretence which ſeemed to preſerve their deference to the court of 
Rome, and had at, the ſame. time the appearance of law and 
religion on their ſide. But I return to obſerve the conduct of 
the war, and the effects which it produced. 1 


The barons having got poſſeſſion of the city of London and 
beſieged the king in the tower, they ſent circular letters to all 
the nobility of his majeſty's party, and to all who continued 
neuter, aſſuring them that their eſtates and houſes would be 
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plundered and demoliſhed, if they did not join them immedi. 
ately in defence of the common cauſe. Theſe threats had ſo 
good an effect, that the neutral lords joined the confederates ; 
and even ſome of the great men, whom the king depended on, 
deſerted him for fear of the impending evil. As ſoon as this 
defection had taken place, Join ſaw he was under a neceflity 
of complying with their demands ; and after a ſhort negotiation 


| by the earl of PEMBROKE, it was agreed, that the king and the 


barons ſhould meet on a day appointed, at a place called Run- 
ning Meadow, between Stames and Windſor, to ſettle every thing 
in diſpute between them. The barons came in great numbers 
to the place; whilſt the king appeared attended with but about 


fixteen or ſeventeen peers, and eight or nine biſhops. Here an 


agreement was made, and executed in two inftruments, known 
at this day by the name of © Magna Charta, and Charta de Fo- 
« reſta, as the great ſtandards of right and law; and that till 
continue to be the foundation of that happy government, which 
is the diſtinguiſhing glory of the Engliſh nation. Theſe two 
charters were ſigned by the. king, and all the nobility of the 
realm, ſealed with the great ſeal, and confirmed by the king“ 


ſolemn oath. 


But whether it was that the fickle and arbitrary temper of 
Jonx himſelf, could not bear the confinement of ſtated rules 


of government; whether it was that the foreigners he had about 


him, took pains to aggravate the pride and infolence of the ba- 
rons, in ſetting bounds to the regal power; or whether it was 
that the agreement between the king and his people, broke the 
meaſures of that court ' Which had taken ſo much pains to en- 
flave him; yet ſo it was, that before the month was out, Joun 
repented of the favours which he had granted at this meeting, 
and revoked his charters. - Having thus changed his meaſures, 
the king immediately diſpatched an agent to the pope; to be 


abſolved from the oath he had taken to the lords, and to get 
the charters declared 'void. Other agents he ſent into France, 


Flanders, and Germany, to raiſe forces to aſſiſt him; with a 
power to make grants before hand of the lands of the Engliſh 
lords, and to paſs the deeds in form. After he had taken theſe 
Keps, with all the ſecrecy that he could, he retired, for the bet- 


ter ſecurity of his perſon; to tlie ifle of Wight; where he waited 


for the return of his agents, and the arrival of the troops which 
he expected. As to the pepe, who was ever watchful. of bis 
* | 1 | 4 intereſt, 
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intereſt, and who could not but penetrate into the ſecret ſprings 
which ſet this affair in motion, he was very angry with the ba- 
rons, for endeavouring to dethrone a prince who had taken upon 
him the croſs, and who was under the protection of the apoſto- 
lic ſee. As he judged truly that the intereſt of the court of 
Rome was bound up in that of the king, he ſwore that this in- 
jury, coſt what it would, ſhould not go unpuniſhed : he iſſued 
out a bull, declaring the charters void, commanding the barons 
to lay down their arms, and pronouncing them excommunicate 
in caſe of refuſal. The barons making light of his injunctions, 
he ſent another bull ; excommunicating them by name, and 
commanding the archbiſhop of CanTzzzury to order the pub- 
lication of the ſentence every Sunday. In ſhort, in all the tranſ- 
actions relating to this ſubject, Innocent acted up to his new 
character of ſovereign lord of England, with a haughtineſs equalled 
by nothing but the ambition with which he had aſpired after it. 


When the king's ambaſſadors applied to cardinal LangTon to 
publiſh the bull of excommunication, as his holineſs had com- 
manded, the primate defired to be excuſed, under a pretence of 
going to Rome, and of laying the matter rightly before the pope 
in a perſonal conference. By this time the king had a great 
number of adventurers engaged in his ſervice from abroad; and 
by the terror of his arms obtained without any difficulty what 
the archbiſhop had refuſed; the ſentence of excommunication 
being generally pronounced againſt the lords and their adherents, 
except in London, where they reſided. The barons, little ex- 
pecting that Joh could be able to raiſe fuch a numerous force 
againſt them, were entertaining themſdves with tilts and tqurna- 
ments; and ſeemed to deſpiſe, rather than provide againſt, the 
king's preparations. Having therefore no fufficient army to op- 

ſe him, Joan every where ravaged their towns and villages, 

ſieged and took the caſtles of Noeheſter and Dover, and , i 
fore the end of the year had a fair proſpect of redueing the ba- 
rons to obedience by force of arms. His affairs at Rome were 
no leſs proſperous. The arehbiſhop had poſted thither with All 
the haſte he could, to make an impreſfion in favour of the con- 
federates: but notwithſtanding his relation to that court as a 
cardinal, whoſe creature he had been, and his perſonal friend- 
ſhip with pope IN NOcEN T, who had made him primate of Eng- 
land, yet the complaints of the king, which followed him this 
ther, were fo well received, that the ſentence 'of ——_— 
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which the legate had pronounced againſt LancToN here, was 
confirmed by his holineſs at Rome. In ſhort the backwardneſs 
and delay of that prelate to take part againſt the barons, whom 
he abetted, in publiſhing their ſentence of excommunication, to- 
gether with his proteſt againſt the reſignation of the crown, had 
ſo changed the inclinations of the court of Rome with reſpe& 
to LaxcTon, that all the intereſt which he could make, availed 
no further at that time, than to prevent his deprivation. 


The nature of my undertaking obliges me to leave the deplo- 
-reable condition which England was then in, with two foreign ar- 
mies in her bowels, that had nothing in view but plunder, ravag- 
ing the country in a mercileſs and inhuman manner. The reader 
muſt conſult the ſtate hiſtorian for the particulars of this unna- 
tural war ; and allow me to conduct him to a great council held 
this year by IN NOCENT,under the name of the fourth Lateran council: 
which not only gives ſuch a view of the power and grandeur of the 
papacy, as is no where elſe to be found, but which alſo gives a great 
deal of light to the affairs of the Engliſh church. Inſtead of re- 
ceiving a ſummons from the emperor, as all his predeceſſors had 
done to the eight firſt general councils, Innocsxnt, who. had car- 
ried the papal horns beyond them all, ſent his monitions to 
the eaſtern and weſtern emperors, to the kings of England, France, 
Spain, Arragon, Hungary, and Sicily, to end ambaſſadors to his 
council; and a ſummons to the eaſtern patriarchs, and metro 
litans of the weſt. As he thus aſſumed to himſelf this great 
branch of the imperial and royal authority, by which all general 

| councils had been called for above a thouſand years after Cazisr, 
it is not to be wondered at, that he ſhould look u pon the biſhops 
and clergy who attended at this council, as his ſub; ects and coun- 
ſellors, and not as the repreſentatives of the chriſtian church. 


In all the ancient councils, it was cuſtomary. t to contitte and 
debate every topic; and each biſhop having wrote his ſuffrage, to 


determine it by a majority, and then to decree it in the name of 


the council; Innocent however allowed none of this; but as 
Du Pin hath told us, brought the canons ready drawn, preſented 
them to the council to be red, and then publiſhed, them by his 
own authority; pretending nothing — than that it was by 
the conſent and approbation of « Ad council. As the pope thus 
trampled on the authority of the clergy and ren in this aſ- 
e ſo their perſons fared but little better. For having drawn 

| them 
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them to Rome under colour of this council, before he ſuffered 
them to depart, he forced them to take up money from the mer- 
chants of Rome, whom he had appointed to furniſh them to ſup- 
ply his wants. The abbot of St. Albans had a hundred, and tlie 
new archbiſhop of Vokx ten thouſand marks extorted from ther: 
and tho we have not the particular ſum which every prelate paid, 
yet the hiſtorian aſſures us, that by this method 51 pope IN O- 
CENT raiſed a prodigious ous ſum of money. The reformation of the 
church, and carrying on the war in Paleſtine, were the pretended 
reaſons for calling this aſſembly: but when His holineſs thought | 
fit to ſpeak out in his ſermon at the opening of the council, we 
hear of - « the eccleſiaſtical liberty, for which he was ready to die, 
&« and of his great deſire to e ee the ſly till the work 
ſhould be Conſummated which was begun! If giving the 
finiſhing ſtroke to the ecelefiaſtic monarchy was er this work, 
and this true ſecret which lay at che bottom of this council, it will 
be in vain to look to the canons themſelves, or to the 'controver- 
ſies and hereſies of the age, in order to find another. But Wwhat- 
ever occafioned the convening this alfembly, 'iPthe reader is only 
told, that the raiſing money for the time to come, on the eſtates 
of ecclefiaſticly byte ſecular power, without the conſent of the 
pope, was prohibited; that a twentieth part of the whole eſtate 
of the church was ordered to be levied; that every city was com- 
manded to furniſh a number of men for che holy war; and that 
it was declared the right of the papacy to give away the domi- 
nions of kings and princes; he will 0 view of the moſt im- 
portant canons of this farnous Lateran council. But whoſoever 
obſerves the air of majeſty which appears in InnocenT's moni- 
tions to the ſeveral emperors 8 ces, how arbitrarily he ex- 
torted vaſt ſums of money gs all the ecclefiaſticks as thiscoun- 
cil, and how tamely they ſuffered themſelves to be thus abuſed, 
has an example of: fuch blindneſs and infatuation on the one ſide, 
and of fuch ary and exorbitant power on the other, as the 
world could have no idea of ben the _—_ of MOLE 1 re- 
turn am to Nee iet uin one 


ve 
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ſeeing their eſtates and houſes plundered and given away to foreign- 
ers, were thrown into deſpair; and e e guilt and diffe- 
nour which they had before charged on che king, and che court 
of Rome. Having drawn che ſword againſt their ſovereign, they 
threw away the ſcabbard: and finding no other way to be re- 

Vol. I. | 5 U | venged, 
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venged, they ſent an of of the crown and kingdom of England, 
to the king of France, for prince LEwIs his ſon, and dave and 


twenty hoſtages for the performance of their word, The French 
king did not want a great deal of ſollicitation to accept of ſuch an 


offer; and immediately ſent forces to aſſiſt the barons, and a pro- 
miſe that his ſon ſhould follow with a much greater numbet. The 
pope omitted no endeavours, and laid out all his zeal, to fruſtrate 
this expedition againſt * the illuſtrious king of England, Who was 
the vaſſal of the Roman church. His commiſſioners in Eng- 


land iſſued out his thunders, and repeated every Sunday his ex- 
communication againſt the barons; whilſt his legate in France 
forbad PHhILIr to carry his arms againſt the patrimony of St. Peter. 
Pr11.1e taking example from the court which he had to do with, 
and to play their own game againſt themſelves, pretended a pro- 


found veneration for the holy ſee, ſent ambaſſadors to Rome to {et 
this matter right, and, to prevent the thunders which might come 
from thence, ſeemed not to approve of this intended expedition of 
his ſon: but at the ſame time he furniſhed him with a fleet and 
army, and gave him his bleſſing when he ſet out for England. 


Ihe pope's prohibition not being able to put a ſtop to the 


meaſures agreed upon in the court of France, Lewis landed at 
Sandwich, and ſoon after came to London; where the nobility 
received him with great joy, and took the oath of allegeance and 


fealty to him, after he had ſworn to reſtore their inheritance, 
and the ancient privileges of the nation. The legate of Ixxo- 
CENT was ſoon upon the heels of Lewis, who gave new life to 


the king's affairs. He laid the city of London which fided with 
the barons under an interdict, and he excommunicated the French 
prince and his new ſubjects, with the ſolemnity of tolling the bells, 


and lighting torches ; and thereby made ſuch an impreſſion on 
the common people as was of ſome uſe to the king. Whilſt each 
ſide applied itſelf to reduce the cities and caſtles to their obedience, 
their animoſities and revenge were fo much alike, that deſo- 
lation and blood attended them whitherſoever they went, and 
all the miſeries of an inteſtine war overſpred the nation. 
Tho it is not my buſineſs. to enter upon this melancholy ſcene, 
yet the reader will give me leave to carry him back to that 
unhappy affair of the church which gave occaſion to it; and 
to obſerve, how dangerous it is to break in upon the. legal 


and ancient conſtitutions of a kingdom, and to make either ſub- 


jects too great 0 obey, or x princes too little to govern. my 
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the barons and clergy been juſt to the rights of the crown of 
England, and given the king ſuch aſſiſtances as they ought to 
have done, when the patronage of biſhopricks was invaded, they 
had in all probability prevented thoſe calamities, which the great- 
eft partiality will not ſuffer one to ſpeak of in ſofter terms, than 
as the blemiſh of the E ee as well as of this unhappy : 


prince's reign. 


But whilſt the nation was thus groaning under the miſeries * a 
bloody and unnatural war, Gop opened a way to its deliverance 
by the death of Innocent and Join, who both died in the com- 
paſs of the year twelve hundred and ſixteen: men fo very diffe- 
rent in their characters and conduct, that it is difficult to deter- 
mine, whether the firſt did more towards raiſing the eccleſiaſtic, 
or the laſt towards over-throwing the Engliſh, monarchy. The 
king being preſſed by the barons, and intending to. retire out of 
Norfolk to the city of Lincoln, very narrowly eſcaped drowning 
with his whole army; and his military cheſt and baggage were 
ſwallowed up by the waters. His anguiſh of mind for this loſs, 
which was irretrievable, threw him 1 into a violent fever ; of which, 
a few days after, he died at Newark. In this manner did 7 
unfortunate prince end his life and reign; and reproach and diſ- 
honour dwell for ever upon his memory. Were I to copy after 
the monks in giving the character of king Joux, I muſt repre- 
ſent him as the vileſt wretch almoſt me ever lived, both as a 
man, and as a prince. He had certainly great faults in both 
reſpects, for which it is impoſſible to excuſe him. If we ſay of 
Jon that he was turbulent, cruel, and-inconſtant, the rebellion 
e was engaged againſt his father A brother, the death of his 
nephew AzxTHUR whoſe crown he wore, and the divorce of his 
queen Avis a, will juſtify this charge. His extreme indolence 
when Parte was taking his dominions from him in France; the 
puſillanimity which he ſhewed in reſigning his crown with ſuch. 
| Ignominious circumſtances ; his breach of faith with his barons 
in revoking the charters he had paſſed ; and bringing an army of 
foreign mercenaries into the kingdom, to revenge himſelf of his 
ſubjects ; ; it muſt be owned give a diſadvantageous idea of this 
prince. But then on the other hand it muſt be ſaid, that Joan; 
found his kingdom deprived of the civil duties of the eccleſiaſ- 
ticks, their perſons made ſubject to a foreign power, their wealth 
excuſed from the neceſſities of the ſtate, and the privilege of no- 
minating and inveſting 26k ſnatched. out of his hands : and 


when 
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when we conſider the wealth, the number, and the dependencies 
of that body of men, it is doubtful whether the king, or the 
biſhop of Rome had the preateſt authority then in England. To 
this poſture ſtood the affairs of the monarchy and of king Jonx, 
when he was called to ſſert the prerogatives of his crown, againſt 
the bold and wicked Encroachment of a young and active pope : 
and the ſtand he made againſt the attempts of that ambitious 

relate, was bold and manly, and ſuch as deſerved a better iſſue. 
Pethaps it is not faying too much in his favour, that his miſcar- 
riage was chiefly owing to the bigotry of his ſubjects, and the 
unhappy circumſtances in which he received his crown. At the 
ſame time therefore that it is impoſſible to brighten his charac- 
ter, or excuſe his conduct, that unworthy ſubmiſſion eſpecially 


to the papal tyranny, which will remain an indelible and eter- 


nal blot upon his reign, yet he alone ought not to bear the blame: 
his people ought to ſhare the infamy; who far from enabling 
him to defend his rights, ſome of his nobility left him to him- 


ſelf, others ſecretly favoured his enemies, and all of them by their 


coldneſs and indifference in his cauſe, were the inſtruments of 
this diſhonour, and of thoſe miſeries which were let in, during his 
reign, upon the Engliſh nation. The faults of this prince, great 
as they really were, would yet have been leſs viſible, or not 6 
much aggravated by hiſtorians, had he been contemporary with a 
king of France of leſs abilities and ambition, with a pope of 
leſs inſolence and more modeſty and conſcience, and with a nobi- 
lity of a leſs turbulent and impetuous ſpirit. Without entring 
into the particular faults and vices of this prince, which are cer- 
tainly n by his hiſtorians, it may be ſufficient to fay of 
Joan, that he does not appear to have had one valuable qualifica- 
tion, to attone for the many calamities which his failings and 


- misfortunes, occafioned to the people of England ; and yet con- 


fidered ſeparately from theſe, his government was none of the 


worſt. 


As ſoon as Jon had refigned his breath, the earl of Pru- 
BROKE convened the lords who had followed the fortunes of that 
prince, and preſenting young Henxy to them, then about ten 
years old, and the eldeſt ſon of Joan, cried out, . behold your 
= ew He told them that tho their late ſovereign had given 
a plauſible pretence to the confederates to complain, yet it was 
neither juft nor reaſonable to take the crown from the royal line 
of England, and much leſs to give it to a foreigner. The . 

. # 
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of the king, they all knew, were perſonal, in which his ſon could 
have no ſhare; and that the remedy propoſed by the barons, 
which would reduce the kingdom under a ſhameful fervitude! 
was worſe than the diſeaſe. In the preſent poſture which the 
public affairs were unhappily in, there was nothing could de- 
liver them from the impending yoke, but their firm and reſolute 
union under a prince, ws was beyond all queſtion, the' lawful 
heir of the crown of England. This ſpeech of the earl of Pzm+ 
zROKE's meeting with the general approbation which the equity 
and good ſenſe in it deſerved, the whole aſſembly cried out as 
with one voice, let Huxxv be the king.” The ceremony of 
his coronation was performed at Glouceſter, by the biſhops of 
Barn and WIxenEs TER, the archbiſhop wits at Rome to ſolli- 
cit the taking off his ſuſpenſion ; and the | king's crown being 
loſt in the waters with his and treaſure,” they made uſe 
of a plain circle or chaplet o gold, having neither the means nor 
leiſure to make a better. The uſual” cath! was adminiſtred to 
him before the crown was ſet on his heads; and the pope's legate, 
who attended the ceremony, requiting the young! prince to do 
homage to the pope and church of Rome, it was not thought 
prudential by the peers whom HxNRY had about him, to: refuſe 
it at that time, leſt he might loſe the pope's aſſiſtance, and en- 
creaſe the obſtacles which he was probably to encounter at the 
entrance on his feign. Theſe ceremonies being over, the earl of 
PxuROR R, of whoſe abilities and zeal for the public good, as 
well as loyalty to the king, they had ſeen many — was choſe 
guardian to HENRY, and of tlie realm. Inveſted with 
this authority, the regent ſent letters to all the nobility and  eor+ 
tions in the kingdom, to inform them of Hzxzv's/acceſſion 
the crown, and promiſing a reſtitution of eſtate and privileges 
to all who ſhould return to their duty. Theſe aſſurances, and 
the known integrity of the great and able miniſter ho proclaim- 
ed them, were enough to ſhake the reſolution of the confederates 
from following the banners of a foreign and excommunicated 
Alter ſome ſieges undertaken; and raiſed, on both fides; 
and a defeat of the French ſuccours at ſea, à negotiation was 
between Lxwis and the earl of PEM RROKE, which ena- 
bled the latter to give peace to the kingdom, and to put the 
Ae wes, poſſeſſion of the croun; which was, he ole 
Bis — 10 irt 3 1 9955 Pot nity och! Bo 
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Of All the French prince's party, the ecclefiaſticks, were the 
only peop le that had no reaſon to rejoice at the peace; becauſe 
being left at the will of the pope whom they had offended, they 
were ſure to feel the effects of his reſentment without any mercy, 
Accordingly, as ſoon. as the legate was at liberty to proceed 
againſt them, he ſent commiſſioners into all the counties, to en- 
quire after thoſe who had contemned the interdict on the city of 
London: and all that were found guilty of abetting the barons 
and making light of the church's cenſures, were in proportion to 
their rebellion againſt the holy ſee, either ſuſpended, deprived, 
or conſtrained to compound with largo ſums of money. In the 
beginning of a reign, — the fidelity of the ſubjects was yet 
wavering, and the king a minor, it would have been very im- 
prudent in the regent to exaſperate the court of Rome, by main- 
taining the intereſts of the — who had deen fo preſumptu- 
ous as to offend againſt it in the moſt tender point: and there- 
fore he was obliged to leave the concerns of the eccleſiaſticks to 
the legate s mercy. The coronation of the king having been 
performed at Gloceſter with ſo little ceremony, and in the pre- 
ſence of ſo few of the nobility, it was thought proper to renew 
the ceremony in a more pompous manner; and the catdinal arch- 
biſhop being returned to England, the cuſtomary oath - was ad- 
miniſtred and the crown ſet on the king's head by. that | prelate, 
The diffentions which had-embroiled the nation ſo many years 
being now at an end, and every one reſtored to their eſtate and 
e the archbithop convened a {ſynod at Oxford ;. which was 
pened by denouncing 45 ſentence of excommunication, againſt 
das who invade the prerogative, and diſturb the public peace; 
againſt thofe who are guilty of | perjury or ſubornation; againſt 
thoſe who-contemn the juriſdiction; of the church; and againſt 
_ thoſe who maliciouſh injure it in her rights and liberties. Ther 
are nine and forty! canons decreed in this ſynod, which for the 
moſt part were ſettled in former councils, and are too long and 
—— a ergy i preach fi and the canon ob- 
liging all the parochial clergy to 2 mn * the new 
ones of e ee ht h 0 1h 46 


The eulluf Beep lang —— ths —— court! — the 
neu / miniſtry having taken up —— the patliament pe- 
titioned the king to cauſe the great charter of liherties tw be ob- 


ſerved throwout the kingdom. One of the privy counſellors ob- 
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ſerved in anſwer to this petition, that as the charter had been 
extorted by violence, it was not reaſonable to confirm it: but 
the archbiſhop was ſo offended with this reply, that he told the 
miniſter with a great deal of warmth, < if he really loved the 
« king, whoſe intereſts he ſeemed to be zealous for, he would 
« not adviſe him to involve the nation again in troubles; from 
c which it had been ſo lately happily freed.” - Hewny, who was 
then but ſixteen years of age; and had not yet f orgot the good in- 
ſtructions of his guardian, approved of what e 
ſaid; acknowledged that he had ſworn to confirm their liberties; 
and ordered Magna Charta and the Foreſt Charter to be drawn 
up, ſealed with the broad ſeal; and copies of them to be ſent 
into every county. The year following this, there was a fynod 
convened at Weſtminſter, to receive a propoſal from the court of 
Rome; that as the holy ſee, thro its poverty, had lain under 
the ſeandal of demanding large acknowledgments for her favours; 
two prebends ſhould be granted out of every cathedral, and the 
allowance . —— might be 
enabled to do juſtice without any exhorbitant demands. The bi- 
ſhops and abbots being ſurprized at this propoſal, and conſidering 
that the king and other patrons of manaſteries were concerned 
in it, did not chink it was ent to give any anſwer. When 
the legate of this uncivil uſage of the holy ſee; he 
was told that the king was ill; that ſeveral of the great prelates 
were abſent ; and that they could not take into conſideration a 
— of that nature. The reader need not be reminded, 
that Hoxnoxtvs, and not Ix NON, was now on the: throne of 
Rome: and therefore when the legate ſent home a very mourn- 


ful account of his negotiation, the pope contented himſelf with 
recalling him, and. confided in the archbiſhop. of: CaNTERBURY:3 


to whom he: ſent an authority to convene the prelates, and to 
tranſact this affair which his legate Orno had miſcarried in, 
About the of the next year, a parliament. being held 
tnidcakie therking'ofcojs-the propoſal from: Roine was taken 
into-confideratian : and the was diretted to ſend word 
to his holineſs, that as this was an affair in whach- all Chriſten 
domi was concerned, it would not bb proper for the Engliſh, who 
lived in a corner of the world at ſo great a diſtance from Rome 
to bogin the pnecodent; but they would conform to the reſolu- 
tion which fhauld be taken about it in other chriſtian countries : 
— 6 5 E nne 
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As HENRY advanced in years, he was obſerved to have ſuch 
ill qualities and principles as afforded a frightful proſpect for the 
time to come. He was no ſooner therefore declared of age, than 
he diſmiſſed the biſhop of WIxcH ERSTER who had ſucceded the 
earl of PeMBROKE as his guardian; and to let his ſubjects ſee 
what ſort of government he intended for them, he begun his 
adminiſtration with an a& of injuſtice, for which there was not 
any colour; which was obliging all the eccleſiaſticks, who ex- 
pected any benefit from their grants, to renew their cha on 
the payment of a certain fine. His ſubjects would have been 
unconcerned, and perhaps glad at the diſgrace of the biſhop of 
| WincuzsTzs, who had neither the abilities nor the integrity of 
the king's former guardian, if they had not been ſoon convinced, 

that it was better for them that the king ſhould divide his * 
vours. For as ſoon as Hu BERT the chief juſtice ſaw himſelf 
without a rival in the miniſtry, he ſet himſelf above the laws; 
and under a pretence of making the king abſolute, he alienated 
the affections of the people entirely from him. On a ſudden, 
when it was not in the leaſt expected, Hz NRV annulled the two 
charters of the king his father, tho he had folemnly {worn to 
obſerve them; — that as they were paſſed in his mino- 
rity, he had neither judgment to examine, nor authority enough 
to confirm them: and for this pernicious counſel, which de- 
ſerved the ſevereſt r * ROE 1 was en 
with the title of _ of Ken. : 


be Wan of — king had his prinke: Wir Th were lch 
| 3 by the removal of =chbiſhop LaxGrox out of their 
way, who died very conveniently at this time for them, and con- 
fidering the many evils they were bringing upon their country, 
not unſeaſonably for himſelf. Whatever was the merit of this 
prelate at the court of Rome, before his elevation to the ſee of 
Canterbury, the conteſt for which occaſioned ſuch miſeries to 
the king and kingdom, yet it is certain that from the time 
of his coming into England with that character, he did all that 
could be done by a bold and ſteady patriot, the age and cir- 
cumſtances of the time conſidered, to redreſs the injuries whicle 
his promotion had been the cauſe of, and to check the ufurpa- 
tions of the pontificate. Had LAN H õον been in the chair of 
metropolitan when Ix No NF came to the papdl throne, the en- 
croachments from Rome would not have made their way in the 


made 
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made little or no way at all; for the heatt of "this prelate was 
entirely Engliſh. * With this zealous diſpoſition for his native 
country, he had great abilities, and a courage of mind equal to 
the higheſt undertakings. He was no ſooner put into poſſeſſion 
of his dignity, than he abſolved the king from his re 
cation, without the orders, and as it appears, without the pop 
conſent : and as tho this was not enough to ſhew -the'court of 
Rome, that he would not be the tool of their aggrandiſement 
to the prejudice of his country , he proteſted in form againſt king 
oan's reſignation of his Woh and kingdom; and even re- 
ſed to pronounce the ſentence of TynocenT jſt the barons. 
To the zeal and patriotiſm of this prelate, was owing the reco- 
very and the re- eſtabliſnment of Magna Charta; which has from 
that time been the foundation of our happy government. He 
had found in the archives of his fee, notwithſtanding the great 
pains which had been taken to bury it in oblivion, the charter 
of | Henxy the firſt; which he communitated” to the nobility, 
and adviſed them to inſiſt upon from the preſent He was, 
properly ſpeaking, the ſoul of that confederacy which: Was en⸗ 
tered into for the defence of the liberties of the nation Ry 
birth to it by his zeal, and he animated it all 
cil-and reſolution; notwithſtanding. all the attempts — 
and the court of Rome againſt him. When a way vas opened 
for their ſucceſs by the death of Joh, — — Ean&ron 
ſfaw the opportunity, and prevailed on the" nobility n t to miſs it. 
The reader remembers his ſteadineſs and” < e co 
board on this oceaſion; and the ſame Gare ap 
attack that was made upon the conſtitution, by*t 
his miniſters, to the end of his life T0 wy tn he 
wil endowed with as a af "and 30 Engliſhman; he had-adde@ 
= — are requiſite to #dor his cheracder as 4 Oh 
prelate; and for the age he Med inz — PO | 
ben plc and lu and learned” author. In" dere he W 
which had ever Med the chair Fi — 
—— it —— misfortihe;- than che fiuſt of cardinal 
Lanerox; who, if he ha lived under prints of greater vir- 
—— air vein leſs ambition; and in an age of more know- 
a much biightes" ornament 36 the 
8 eee, eee at gate ei, 
Jul} ge ee e eee ee 0015 2312 41514+200 N 43 
This good prelate was de ober dead, than the” monks &f 
the! cathedral applied to the king for leave to clect à new arch. 
0. I. s Y biſhop, 
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biſhop, TY according to the decree. of IN NON, ee 
fulting the ſuffragan biſhaps, or his new allies inelination, they 
choſe, WarrxR de Hemiſham one of their own body, and pre- 
e eee 
a man e and experience in 
buſineſs for ſuch; poſt, refuſed his aſſent; 3 
the province, continuing their claim of an intereſt in the elec- 
tion, S gp of him as their metrgpolitan, Pecauſe of the 
end of, his father who, was banged for thieving, and 
his. own bahaiour: which was very reproachable. The cauſe, a 
uſual, was carried. by all the, parties to Rome; here after many 
deliberations,;fnding. the, kings arabaſſaders made the largeſt 
afferz, the pope voided: the election made of Wal EB, as a man 
unqualified ; _— for a penalty upon the conyent- reſeryed the 
diſpoſal of the.archbiſhoprick to himſelf. This was the firſt act, 
I believe, with regard to England, of Gx do the ninth ; WhO 
had juſt then ſucceded Honors: the third in the holy chair. 
This was carrying the matter further than even Ixx oN bim- 
ſelf; who fo far obſerved the forms of a capitular election he 
had made ſo much ndoiſe about, that he cauſed Lax S rom to be 
elected by the monks. The ambaſſadors perceiving the danger- 
Weng 2 ſtep, ſent to the Ning. Kis inſtruc- 
S eee pope a promiſe of the > tenth: of all the 
moveables in England, in order to carry on a war he was en- 
gaged in againſt the emperor, if RIichaRb, chancellor of the 
— ec 6 Lincoln, * be — ed to the primacy. Thi 
| oachment.;pn. the, prerogative, and the privi- 
1 te chard; but the king get a man into the tee of 
| he approved ofs and the biſhops having got 
us ons — the | canteſt,. this encroachment like 
the,rsſt. was ſubmitted xh f Fand ſa the new archbiſhop was con- 
ſegrated 8 preſence of the king, and a great 
number of the temporal lords. The pope was in ſuch hafte to 
reap The fruit ef this imiulgence, tha he ſcareb gave time for 
the perſormangg of this oremony, before: he ſeat his nuncio to 
claim a grant f che tenthan Theiking having alſembled. a par- 
lament upon nthis Scan, the nuneig produced his exedentials 
and wrged the performance of — womiſe that: had been made 
his maſter. The parhament was not in the n nul ide gn 
of every one were therefore fixed upon the expecting that 
de would. difown.the treaty,..0r. refuſe it: but When the) per. 
cried by his filence, that he had-enther Je tovdens fon it, — 
onto 140 
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not courage ch e, Heffinidepeje's d:licimdilay 
lords at firſt gave a flat denials —— — 
little time to think of it. But the firſt being dratum in by the 
example of two or three of their body; wo ſtood irvawe of ' the! 
king and pope when they were joined, and the laſt being note” 
afraid of -the-exconttrunication they were: threatened: wirh, tliey 
were all in the end conſtrained to yield? The nuncio hating thus: 
carried his point, he proceeded to execute his ordert fer Ivy 
the tax with foul rigour; and for the more :fpeedy'difpay 
obliged the biſfiops and abbots to advance the moneyaſer Ther 
ferior clergy, and reimburſe themſelves: as they could. RA 
many of them were not provided with uns ſufficient, #theg were 
under a neceſſity of ſelling or pawning the church plates — 
taking up the money at exorbitant intereſt, of Italian merelaiieyy 
whom the nuncio — with dan eme dar Purpoſei 2 4 
dil aaa lg euro Be 
-This copretive tax; which exhaufted"the kingdoaz of "its trea- 
fure, was ſcarcely finiſhed, 'before' Rrexansy of whoſe"; 
this was the pries at Rome, "wil laid in dd grate. By the eo 
flitutions of a ſynod which be bd be Wwefein dds, "and wiede 


J 2 
I mien, of Pt 1 oft unte 

learning, and what is above ally of univerſal 
As ſoon as the mens of 


ſor x licence to Ele 80 — — 


they applied 
Nev1Lz biſhop Wickie aud io Hanfler, adh, che k 
had big yy gre re 


remarkable ba hf forcmde 
iGidelwhscneaale 
prove 7 — — — — 
kingdom fromm itheir homage e then holy fre Forithis deu, 
and no-other;; — bedevied — 
2 — — —.— ibs jm Ig 
—— nenne —— — 


eee hw el yt * — 
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the collation. to all vacant benefices, for Italians, and other 


| bee their ſubprior to the king for his a 


their vote, ſet this 
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ers, and conſequently. to aboliſh all the rights of patronage, he 
foreſaw that this attempt would incenſe the Engliſh. Indeed the 


' Engliſh were by this time ſo incenſed with he court of Rome, 


which trampled daily upon the rights of the church and kingdom, 
and with the connivance at leaſt of HENRY, that-about fourſcore 

men of quality entered into a confederacy, to turn the Italian ec- 
cleſiaſticks out of all the preferments they held in England, by 
fotee of arms: and they carried their point. But it was effected 
with ſo much diſcretion and ſuch a Aietle noiſe, that not a ſoul 
ſtirred to oppoſe, or puniſh, | the authors of this violence. As 
ſilently however as it paſſed in England, it made noiſe enough at 
Rome; and the pope wrote a letter of ſuch a. ſtrain to the king, 
as ould incline one to think that the church had received a mor- 
tal wound. Without giving himſelf any concern about the laws 
and cuſtoms of England, which require a previous trial and ſuffi- 
cient proof, GREGOR commanded the king, upon pain of ex- 
communication and an interdict, to puniſh the malefactors with- 
out the leaſt delay. But when the king had made an enquiry 
into the matter, - found ſo many people concerned in it of the 
higheſt; rank, and connived at, if not countenanced, by the 
— that he contented himſelf with ſending the chief inſtu- 
men made uſe of to his holineſs; and Ow + eine of 

_— for neglecting to the riot. make l 


33 time, che monks had made another ledtion, and 
e The 
3 and it ddes not appear that 
of the province made any objection, or put in their 
— or He therefore took a journey to Rome to get him- 
ſelf confirmed; and there being nothing ſound to ſay againſt him, 
as to his life or learning, the pope refuſed him on the ſcore of his 
age; telling him that as he was ſo far advanced in years, it was 


— for: him to decline ſo great a ſtation, which re- 


quired vigour and application. This ſecond election being thus 
yoided by the pope, the-monks: probecded to another choice; and 
with the kings approbation, BAND ꝓrofeſſor of divinity in the 


univerſity of Oxford, was elected to the archbiſhoprick: but they 


were ſtill unſucceſeful. The pope under a. pretence- of BAN 
being a pluraliſt, and that he head bribed the monks to; give him 
likewiſe : and ſimce they had pre- 


election aſide 
ſented en le . mag 
97 v 
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fave.them any furthet trouble, and 
— to ny thei ps IG 2D 
waren in. ; _—_ ol 16 916; 
OE Ni 1 
3 — himkGlfin theprort nder 
he had oyer the king, and no favourite ever could have a greater, 
yet he had carried his pride and infolence- to ſuch a height, that 
hs whole court, except his own united at laſt | 
him, and prevailed on the king to recall the biſhop! of We- 
CHESTER, This alteratiom was ſoon attended with the d | 
prime tainiſter, and his utter ruin't and the biſhop inſteati 
— edges Heli his predeceſſor, as it was 
rpc, thought of — — govern with ah 
and to ſcreen himſelf from any impreſſions 
his eneniics might make him. It is not the befneld ef 
a church hiſtortan to give uny Getail of theſe meaſittes which erw 
broiled the ſtate... I muſt content myſelf with obſerving,” thiat the 
alteration of miniſters was an alteratien only of en; the biſhop's 
inſolence, if any thing, that of the chief juſtice, iti & 
moving all the peers of the realm from the places and poſts which 
hey had a fight to, and filing them with f whom he 
had fant for over to make head againſt the barons, The barer 
at length were ſo er — eetin of che 
parliament, they entreated the his confidence in 
his own nati e nibjects; aſſuring cha ihe ddr remon 
the biſhop of WincussTzE® and the foreigners bin his in 
and counciks,. they were reſolved to put another prince — 
throne, Who — — — The 
biſhop, who never failed on ſuch occafions to anſwer for his maſter, 
gave them a taſte of thoſe maxims which he inſtilled into the 
— of the young king; and which were ſo deſtructive of liberty, 
that the prelates to a man ſtood up and threatened him- with the 
ſentence of excommunication. --But he deſpiſed their thre | 
and appealed to the court of Rome ʒ which obliged the biſhops to 
content themſelvæs with excommunicating all thoſe "who alier- 
rr nne mene „ en 
b. 45 877 n 914) eln D JT: „ 
ae nie che new archbiſho bent, erh, Us 
ſeeing that the meaſures: of this i s prelate would involve 
* the nation in miſery, was lab ſecretly-with all 
his power to undertnine Him. His ginde ball got into (Gre ſctrets 
of his miſmanagement of the king's authority without his know- 
Vox. I. 5 2 lege: 
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lege: 1 he never ceaſedirepreſenting to his majeſty, how much 
his intereſt was concerned in removing a miniſter Who had made 
himſelf ſo odious, and exaſperated his ſubjects ſo. muehl Ageinſt 
him. His inſtances were ſo urgent, and his remonſtrances ſo well 
fi rted facts, that at laſt HRNRYS eyes Wore: opened 30 and 
progres, and, his favourite forcigners were turned out 
with infamy, to the general joy of the whole kingdom Having 
a mind to take this oeeaſin of making ſome alterations at court 
in order to gratify the barons, and to tæmove the biſhop of Cui 
CHESTER from being chancellor in-orderi to pleaſe Himſelf, the de. 
manded the Sent ſeal from that prelate. Ne VILL! had! too much 
king to make any impreſſion upon 
kim, contrary 49 che dar — . the publick and the 


| fuled, —— to deliver up. the — it was — 47 
ing that he had been entruſted with that office by y: parliament, at 
= inſtance. of the baron and great mn of the kingdom, with- 
out vchoſe conſent he deuld not reſign t: and the king e 
e che rage * arg * th 0 BE 
ln Stb foil micro ai 10 0 ont tie h 
The n * af! the innige ſuiting — * with Huwpr' 
com. and inclinations; they were ſbon reſtored to their former 
credit, and recalled about © >. Wn the biſhop of WIN 
CHESTER who Was gone to Rome. Whilſt his-fubjetia were Com 
plaining . of. this unſteady oonduct in the king, afreſh. occafion-of 
diſcontent areſe, by the-armval Gab Oruo the popes k&- 
gate.  The.clergy,. dreading cheſe extraordinary meſſengers with 
good realon,ithe-archbiſhopipf CanTzazury remonſtrated, boldly 
to the king, againſt admitting the legate without an apparent ne- 
ceſſity, and before notice had been given to che clergy and parli- 
ment of his coming. But theſe — in vain, 
The king himſelf, it appeared, had privately ent for the legate, 
in order to ſereen him from the deſigns and diſcontent. of his ſub- 
jets; and ſo had made tlie breach Kill wider. The cardinal how- 
ever being a man of temper and addreſs, veto the uſual 
cuſtom of his court, reſuſing many preſents that were offered 
him, removed in ſome meaſure the general averſion that had been 
conceived againſt him. He wrote a letter to all the bi ab- 
bots, and priors, to inform them that he intended to hold a coun- 
cil at St. Paul's for reformation of manneis ard diſcipline;  requir- 


| ing them all to meet him on a day appointed, in perſon, or by 
| arora The council 3 and a pompous pre- 
6 8 paration 
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paration made to ſet off the legate's character: hut as he was ap- 
prehenſive there would be an oppoſition to the canons, which he 
intended againſt pluralities, he — from the king a guard of 
two hundred men; which were planted privately 18 the cathe- 
dral: nor was his precaution altogether unneceſſary. When the 
canon of thè late council of Lateran againſt pluralitics was red, 
CayT1Lues, biſhop of Worceſter, . pulling u eff his mitre ſtood up 
and ſaid, that there were a great many men of quality — 
edalbion pluraliſts, who as yet had no diſpenſation for: their prefer- 
£ ments: that ſome of theſe were advanced in years, had made 
7 for - ſtrangers, and been charitable to the utmoſt extent of 
&« their revenues: that on the other hand ſome of their ag 
ifs were young gentlemen of ſpirit and firmneſs, likely to 
„ run, nie hazard rather than be reduced thus to a ſingle be- 
00 .nefice; of which, temper he muſt own: he formerly was himſelf, 
6 and therefore moved that his holineſs ſhould he deſired to find 
6 7 ſome temper in this article, and not to carry diſcipline to the 
« utmoſt, rigour.. The legate replied, that he would write to 
the pope upon the ſubject, froyided 1 21 the N would 
5g Ihe! letter. ie. ABEL) 393739 olanit ian; 0 or", 
20575 | baginni1 to dhl 24 6 1 4 to 
T 5 ho canons, it is los. 3 hogs ups Sy 1 and 
brought from thence to the council, yet they were only propoſed 
by way of bill z the legate, declaring in his preliminary diſcourſe, 
that their authority. was to che compleated by the votes and con- 
ſent of the council. The, faſt. canon relates to the conſecration 


of churches; that it ſhould be performed within two years after 
they were finiſhed, and that no Nee or rector ſhould pull doyn 


any old ones under any pretence, without the biſhop's leave, 
The ordination, of prieſts is regulated by another canon; requir- 
ing thoſe who offer: themſelyes:; for. pas Ka to paſs a proper exami- 
nation, and that none who lie under any blemiſh or defect, with 
reſpect to their birth, their learning, or their morals, ſhould be: 
permitted, to enter upon the ſacerdotal function. In another ca- 
non, the biſhops are reminded of the duty of their character, 


and exhorted to live a conſiderable part 5 the year at their cathe- 


teak to officiate, on the great feſtivals, and on Sundays in 
lent and advent; to viſit their dioceſes, conſecrate churdhes, 
exert, their authority i in church diſcipline, and to 2 
their, Ruft Another canon requires every one who, brings a 
cauſe. into the e ſpiritual. court, to take an oath, that they do not 


ice COMMmENce 


call. along a very conſiderable figure, kept open houſe as it wete 
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commence the ſuit out of a troubleſome litigious humour. Who- 
ſoever undertakes the employment of an — is 8 by 
be 1 true to juſtice anc}: ein chene! and not te Pin ou 4 good 
cauſe to an improper length, nor to flouriſh _ ere a bad 
one. The judges are enjoined alſo to k 
— the court, and to give the parti 
upon demand. All the reſt of any moment are extracted out of 
former councils ; but theſe ate canons which were worthy of bet. 
ter men and of better Arnet than M. Paxfs, an ecclefialtick then 
alive, has repreſented them, juſt before the convening of this 
council. He concludes the occurrences'of this year with a lively 
deſcription of the encroachrhents and corruption of the court of 
Rome; and complains bittetly that the privileges of the Engliſh 
church were in a manner loſt. He fays, that men of no merit or 
learning came over menacing with the pope's bulls; and in a man- 
ner ſeized by force the revenues intended by our pious anceſtors, 
for other men and other purpoſes : and inſtead of eocleſiaſtielts of 
birth and character, who were a credit to their country, and 
ſpent their preferments in hoſpitality, they were peſtered now 
with looſe obſcure people, little better than ſervants to the-court 
of Rome, who gleaned up the wealth of Os, for the pride 
and luxury of their maſters. 3360 | 


About this Ame, died Perus 4 — « bibeß of Wincheſ 
ter, a foreigner of a noble family, who had a great ſhare in the 
civil adminiſtration of affairs in England, both in this reign, and 
the laſt. He was a man of great ſpirit and generoſity; but much 
fitter for the office of a miniſter of ſtate, than of a miniſter of the 
goſpel, and for a military poſt than either. To his pernicious 
counſels of annulling the two charters, and ſending for foreigners 
into the kingdom to ſupport arbitrary meaſures, almoſt all the 
troubles of this reign were owing : and as they were a perpetual 
ſource of diſcontent to the Engliſh barons, ſo at length they were 
attended with very fatal conſequences. If he had never been en- 
truſted with the government of the kin gdom, he had ſpirit and 
abilities to have made a a very sis Beuge i in that wealthy fee, of 
which he was poſſeſſed above thirty years ; and from his many 
public benefactiens, it is probable, that he would have carried with 
him a great and Muſtrious character. But his elevation to the 
poſt of guardian to the king and regent of the kingdom, run my 
with fi => ta | ngth 
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which was inſupportable. He had by this means almoſt as many 
enemies, as there were peers of England; and their oppoſition 
engaged him in ſuch violent er meafures to Penne himſelf 
againſt them, and to curb their power, as were ſubverſive of the 
liberties and conſtitution. a 


The death of this biſhop opened a way to the promotion of 
an uncle of the queen's, the biſhop of Varzxcs, which the 
king had ardently deßred HENRY therefore recommended him 
in the ſtrongeſt terms to the convent, as the only perſon whom 
he ſhould approve of for that biſhoprick. But the monks ob- 
Jeane that he was a foreigner, a man of a ſavage ſanguinary 

emper, and without learning or conduct fit for ſuch a ſtation, 
deſired to be excuſed from making him their biſhop; and elected 
RLE Y, a man of great merit and abilities, who was not un- 
known to the king. The king however was highly diſguſted at 
this refuſal, would not conſis to RaLEy's promotion who had 
<« killed more men, he ſaid, with his tongue than the other had 
ce with his ſword,” and ſeizing the revenues of the biſhoprick, 
cut down the timber. — this diſpleaſure which the ki king 
had ſhewn, the monks proceeded to a new election, and returned 
Nx vILL biſhop of Chicheſter, and lord chancellor, for the royal 
aſſent. But NzviLL had too lately incenſed the king, by re- 
fuſing to deliver up the great ſeal, when he required it, to be 
approved of; and Henzv xeprogched the convent for electing 
« ſuch a hot-beaded tempeſtuous prelate.” Finding no impre(- | 
ſion was to be made upon the monks, the king diſpatched an 
ambaſſador away to Rome, who got this election annulled by 
the a ee ee the freedom of capitu- 
lar eledtons which Innocent had aſſumed with fo much vio= 
lence--and an order from his holineſs to-the convent, not to elect 
any biſhop whom the king did not - approve of. However, the 
queen's uncle dying ſoon. after in Italy, the pope confirmed the 
election of Rats, who being ſtill oppoſed by the king, retired 
into France, putting the city of. Wincheſter . an . 
ail Hazy recalled and was reconciled t to Nr. 4 | 


The ane whe king and the court bf its "EEG 
ſubjects and the tlergy of Eagland, tho they make up the moſt 
conſiderable oceutrences of this reign, to the time I am now 
ſpeaking of, yet are not of importance enough, in my opinion, 
to deſerve a particular relation in this hiſtory. They were be- 

Vor. J. 6 A come 
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come ſo frequent and carried to ſuch a heighth, that one cannot 
help being furprized, the Engliſh ſhould bear them with ſuch 
patience, under a king ſpecially, ſo weak as HENRY the third, 
and deſtitute of all aſſiſtance except from the court of Rome: 
But the calamities of the late reign, which had involved the 
kingdom in ſo much confuſion, had taught them probably to look 
upon this aſſiſtance as formidable. At length however theſe op- 
preſſions became inſu pportable, and in the year twelve hundred 
and thirty-nine, in a general aſſembly of the ſpiritual and tem- 
poral lords, a remonſtrance was made againſt the adminiſtration 
in church and ſtate. They complained- that the king had been 


miſled by evil counſels, had made a breach upon their charters, 


_ detained the revenues of vacant biſhopricks and abbies for his 


own uſe, over-ruled the freedom of elections, and harraſſed his 


ſubjects with arbitrary impoſitions. Theſe complaints being di- 
geſted under thirty articles, and unanimouſly conſented to by the 
whole Engliſh peerage, were ſent to the king ; the biſhops ex- 
communicating all thoſe of his council who had adviſed theſe 
illegal meaſures. It was not owing to any courage or reſolution 
in HENRY, that he was deaf to theſe complaints; but he made 
himſelf ſure of the pope's A Gomes to whom he X grep the ut- 
moſt deference and regard. 


The nobility therefore ending ü chieiilelves with any redrch, 
the archbiſhop of CanTzrBuRY wrote a letter to Rome; ac- 
quainting his holineſs, that the canons were over-ruled, and the 
privileges of the chapters borne away, By the flicks of the 
court. The pope on. receiving this complaint, and a large pre- 


ſent which accompanied it from the peers, granted the archbi⸗ 


ſhop an authority, when a ſee or an abbey had been ſix months 
vacant, to fill it. But an application from the king cauſed this 
grant to be revoked, before it had operated at all. The truth i, 
the king, and the pope, ſtood in too much need of one another, 
for any advantages to be procured at this time for England. The 
pope was not ignorant, that it was the king's authority 45 
which could keep alive: his pretenſions to the ſovereignty; or 
enable him to rifle the Engliſh clergy with impunity, On the 
other hand, the king had no other reſource than the papal power 
againſt the reſeritment of His nobility, nor could the fil the'va- 
cant preferments in the church, with men devoted to his mea- 
ſures, without the pope's authority : and thus am inteteF made 
it impoſſible to diſunite them. 


Wo, = Aer 
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Alter the Ts kad FRONT the A and Waaler of 
immenſe ſums, under colour of procurations; abſolutions from 
going to the holy war, and a thouſand other pretences, he re- 
quired about this time of all the Engliſh eceleſiaſticks, a fifth 
of their revenues to carry on the war againſt the emperor. The 
biſhops exerted themſelves at firſt, and refuſed not only to com- 
ply with this demand, but to conttibute any thing at all towards 
the wants of the holy ſee. Finding however that the king; in- 
ſtead of oppoling, . promoted this exaction to the utmoſt of his 
power, their courage ſunk; and they came to a compoſition 
which at length the legate accepted. The archbiſhop of Can= 
TER BURY, Perceiving that no good was to be done under ſuch a 
king and ſuch a pope, that the church was more and more op- 
preſſed by them in her privileges and revenues, and being = 
firous of ending his days in quiet, retired to a monaſt 
France; where he died within the compaſs of this year. He 
was a prelate of learning, abilities, and a true chriſtian ſpirits 
The encroachments of the papacy, and the weak and arbi 
meaſures of the government, it is was a fate too heavy upon 
his mind, and ſhortened his day 8. He oppoſed both, whilſt 
there were afiy hopes of ſerving thi church and ſtate, and op- 
poſed them — with ſucceſs / But being naturally of a 
meek” and peaceable diſpoſition; and more inclined to retirement 
and the devotion of the cloſet than to a publick ſtation and af- 
fairs of ſtate, he gave way at laſt to the iniquity of the times, 
and mourned over them in private, under auſterities that were 
too great for his conſtitution. He ſate eight years in the ſee of 
Canterbury, and was dener "hy: eee 5 n er a ene 
oe after hi death. © 


T7 


This goal archbilkop bad no 1 getted, "Ree thi coutt- _ 
Rome felt ra nuncio with a liſt of "thitee hundred Italians to be 
preferred to the vacant benefices, and an order to the biſhops 
not to admit any to preferment till all the' foreigners were pro- 
vided for. Nor was this impoſition, his only errand. He was to 
ſqueeze all the religious houſes of the little money that Orno 
the legate had left behind; under a pretence that their holy fa- 
ther had an extraordinary occaſion for a ſupply, to defend the 
church againſt her enemies. In the tnonaſteries which ſtood out 
againſt his menaces, he 80 uſe of ſtratagem and deceit, pre- 
N other abbots and other houſes had granted it, and en- 


Joining 


e 
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joining every convent to ſecrecy under pain of excommunication, 
The ſtale topick of a war with the emperor, was again made 
uſe of at this time by the legate, for a freſh ſubſidy from the 
— clergy. The clergy ſeemed reſolved to make a vigorous ſtand 
inſt this impoſition, and to ſend an appeal to a general coun- 
cil which was ſoon expected. But the legate getting Hznzy on 
his fide, what with promiſes of preferments and penſions to ſome, 
and threatning and artifice with others, they ſo divided the clergy, 
that at length every one conſented to do that in particular, which 
in a general body every one had refuſed. In the beginning of 
the next year, England was rid at once of this rapacious legate, 
and his inſatiable maſter pope GREGOR Y; the former being re- 
called, and the latter dying juſt after. The reader ought, I 
think, to have the pleaſure of knowing, that tho OTao got 
away with all the immenſe treaſure that he had levied upon the 
kingdom, yet that he fell into the hands of the emperor's officers 
on his return to Italy, who ſtripped him of every ſhilling, that 
he had thus iniquitouſly extorted from the Engliſh clergy. 


King HENRY was fo defirous of enriching the queen's rela- 
tions, that he let no opportunity ſlip, in which he could ſhew 
them any marks of his favour and affection. The ſee of Can- 
terbury being therefore vacant by the death of EDMunp, as I 
have obſerved, the king uſed ſo many artifices, and dealt his pre- 
ſents about the convent with ſuch profuſeneſs, that he got Bonx1- 
rack the queen's. brother elected for that ſee. HzxRVY however 
was not ignorant, that as he was a young man and a foreigner, 
ignorant of the laws and cuſtoms and language of the kingdom, 
aud conſequently not qualified properly for that dignity, ſo there 
might be ſome difficulty to get his election confirmed at Rome. 
He therefore cauſed an inſtrument to be drawn up, addreſſed to 
te pope, in commendation. of BoxxiFacs, and prevailed by ſome 
means or other with many biſhops and abbots to ſubſcribe it. But 
tho he was thus choſen and recommended, it, was not till two 
years afterwards, that he was confirmed by pope Innocexr the 
- fourth ; who ſucceded Gregory in the popedom. This new 
pope was ſcarcely ſeated. in his chair, before he ſent Manrix a 
nuncio into England to exact money from the eccleſiaſticks in 
order to diſeharge the debts which his predeceſſor had contracted 
in his war with the emperor. Tho this emiſſary had not the ti- 
tle, yet his powers exceeded the character of a legate: and he 
made uſe of them with ſo much inſolence, that the n == 
rote | O V 


\ 
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reſolved to kes [themſelves from the "tyranny of "the court” t af 


Rome. e ein 1 ehen of 59 77 rm fo © 
1 9633 2368 Þ goin ( ang A 5 vigah d AE 41 
ohe barons, who few that all the 5 'of kai Wis 
emitted thithet, -and that the ety gave way in the end 
when the queſtion was whether:t e obeyed, were 


now determined to exert thierafedves to Pe a ſtop to theſe exac 
don. Accordingly -without waiting ahy longer for the king's 
protection, Whᷣ⁰ appeared by! back ward to ſecond them, th 
iffued orders to the wardens of the ſeveral ports, to ſtop all thoſe 
ho ſhould bring any bülls or mandates from the court of *Rome. 
Purſuant to theſe 15 A meſſenger / was Teized with ſeveral 
bulls about kim, empoweting the nuncio to raiſe money u 
the clergy under many {by ht pretences.” The nuncio complained 
of this indignity to the 5 and the barons j juſtified their cons 
duct. They ſet before hike the. g great injuſtice he did his ſubjects 
— — theſe extortions; and producing à liſt of the 
ſeveral benefiees enjoyed in England by the Italians, they ſhewed 
him that their income exceeded the revenues of the crown. HEN 
uv, who had never examined into the matter, was much ſur- 
prized at this fact; but not daring to expoſe himſelf to the pope's 
reſentment, he contented himſelf with giving leave to the barons 
to appeal to the general council, then aſſembling at Lyons, againſt 
the intolerable oppreſſions which his ſubjects Jaboured under from 
the court of Rote. But before this could be undertaken, the 
barons diſpatched a knight to the nuncio, to comfarid hirh in 
their name —— to depart the kingdom. The Knight 
diſcharging his commiſſibn ſomewhat roughly, and the nuncio 
requiring who had given this authority to him, he made anſwer, 
t the whole nation; and in caſe he cofitinued three days in Eng- 
ce land he ſhould infallibly be cut to pieces. The nuncio ſurs 
prized and terrified with this language, made haſt with his com- 
Phint of it to the king -: but the king letting him know that he 
could not protect him, he aſked for u brenda, and went off 
directly, to the ghngal joy of the wholeking dom. e "BENE 
a Sou wh Tags cf ds de TI QE 41611 
At the meeting of the Sumi off Lyons, in Wire! had 
forty-five, archbiſhop Bonnie AE, the queen's brothig, was on- 
firmed-and conſecrated: by the pope; that he might take his pro- 
per place inthe fyniod, at the head of the Engliſh clergy. The 
council was opened at the time appointed, and conſiſted of an 
hundred and forty biſhops; before whom the Ebgliſy' batons ap- 
Vor. I. 8 peared, 
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£ pay annually to 'the hol 

| inſerted in all the which | 

Ass to. the firſt, he maintained, that the king had nat 
make his m tributary ; 


—m—_ . * 


nominate an Eng) 
| ſounded very hig 


fignal favoury to th 


_— ‚ . 4 > col ft ad todd oo. . 


will move the reader's en moſt, I muſt leave to him tq 


Lad <> HT as. ht 


hands to the charter by which king JOHN bad mt. himſelf a 


awe 


ſtood in ſucl 
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mager to the gourt of Rome: but aſter playing che bully for: a 
few days, and reproaching the biſhops for their compliance, he 


VEGA un 
al ee 5 


The as UE r 
council, e e e of redreſs, a par liament was held in the 
Howing ip eee that the grievances of 
th pace pos the "ee = of Bows {ſhould benen . 
f ion ſhould be dergande by the king and parkament in ſopa- 
rate letters. The grievances were digeſted. under the following, | 
articles, I. That the pope not content with the annual payment 
of - Peter-pence, exacted from the clergy great contributions with- 
out the king's conſent, againſt the — — rights, and liberties 
e ee e of England. II. 1 5 f trons of 
l d not leave to preſent proper perſons, the pope conferring 
nk pla erally on Italians who underſtood not the Engliſh lan- 
guage, and who carnied out of the kingdom der roſie in- 
comes. III. That the pope oppreſſed the churches, by exacting 
penfions from them. IV. V. That when an Italian eccleſiaſtick died, 

is benefice was immediatel beſtowed on one of the ſame nation, 
as if the Jtalians had a right to poſſeſs ſuch a certain number of 
benefices in the kingdom: and tho theſe Ttalians were inveſted 


without trouble or charge, Engliſh were obliged to go to 
Rom to proſecute their cr to the indulgences of for- 
mer popes. V. That in filled by the Italians, there were 
neither alms, nor hoſpitality, e e and the care of 
ſouls was quite neg] VI. That the clauſe . non obſtante, 
which was generally inſerted in all bulls, was abſolutely deſtruo- 


tive of all laws, e and s of the x dt we 4. 
kingdom.” N F 


The letton of the ki 7 lords which er 5 
theſe articles, had a di ent effect at Rome from what was ex- 
pected here. "The pope, to leſſen his revenues, or to 
loſe any part of the advantages he had ganed, was reſolved to make 
no abatement in his demands; r eee eee 
an ajr of great ſtatelineſs and grandeur. When he had red H x- 
ur's letter, he aid © that the king began to grow reſt but ho 
* is at liberty to take bis own meaſures, and I ſhall take mine. 
ee to load the clergy withinor taxa | 


re 
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and to claim the adminiſtration to ecdefiaſticks who died inteſlate, 


One of the biſhops was commiſſi oned to leyy-a tax of one third 
of their moveables on the elergy who reſided, And one h on 


thoſe who were non reſident, with a power to excommunicate or 


ſuſpend thoſe who refuſed their proportion; all grants and 27 


leges and canons of general councils to the coritit "notwith 


ing. Theſe arbitrary proceedings, at à time "when, the people of 


En gland expected a redreſs of their former grievances, lurprized 


and provoked them to'a great degree: : even the King himſelf, 23 
complaiſant as he had always been to the court of” Rome, wa 
much diſpleaſed with this treatment from it. He therefore wrote 
to the biſhops and abbots, not to permit the 7 e's agents to levy 
any money upon them, under the penalty o orfeiting their ba- 
rony: and a proclamation was made in all towns nd courts and 
public meetings throwout the kingdom, not to contribute a penny 
to the pope's aſſiſtance. Brit when he had carried his oppoſition 


to this length, the fear of an interdict and excommunication ſunk 


his courage; and the noble deſign of making a ſtand againſt 1 the 
encroachments of Rome, in ſupport of the liberties of the church 
and ſtate, was entirely loſt. The claim however of IN NOcxr 
to the aſſets of the clergy who died inteſtate, being every where 


declaimed againſt, as a ſcandalous invaſion of git and | Property, 


3 


the cardinals at laſt got it enen 


re- 


rc 


The ſee of Durham N vacant at this time, the l 
commended his brother ATHELMAs, a ſon of his mother 


carl of Max cn; to whoſe want of age and capacity the monks of 


Durham objected; at the ſame time reminding Henzy of his ſo- 
lemn engagements to maintain the liberties of the church, and not 
to controul the chapters in their elections. The king being of- 
fended with this anſwer; aſſured them that ſince they ouch his 


brother too young, he would keep the biſhoprick in his own hands, 


till ATHELIMAR was of an age ſufficient for it. The next year 
however, the biſhoprick of Wincheſter being vacant 'by the death 
of RAlx Y, the king was not content with ſending letters of recom- 
mendation for his brother, but went himſelf to Wincheſter to en- 
force them by his preſence, After preaching A ſhort ſermon i in 
the chapter houſe to-the'monks, from the words c righteouſneſs 
and peace have kiſſed each other,” which he a plied ſome how 
or other to the buſineſs that was before them, Pl recommended 


his brother from the nobleneſs of his birth; reminding them how 


they had diſobliged his majeſty by their li election, and 4 
Oo 8 clu 8 


— 
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cluding with this menace, that unleſs they complied with his in-. 
clination now, he would make them {mart for their obſtinacy. At 
firſt the convent made the fame objections with the chapter of 
Durham, but by promiſes and threats the King carried his point ; 
and ATHELMAR was elected, on condition the pope would diſpenſe 
with him. The pope who had other favours to aſk of the king 
in return, confirmed the election of his brother, who either was 
not conſecrated at all, as moſt hiſtorians ſay, or at leaſt not till 
ten years after. M. Pais might well complain that the church 
was invaded and her revenues ſeized by.courtiers, when they were 
thus enjoyed without the character and burden of the office. 


- How preſſing ſoever the king's neceſſities were, he took the 
croſs from the hands of a legate' which IN NocEN had ſent to 
preach up as uſual the merits of the holy war. But tho he de- 
manded a ſubſidy from the clergy to enable him to perform his 
vow; and had procured an order from the pope for all eccleſiaſticks 
to pay him a tenth of their revenues for three years, yet the cler- 
gy having been aſſembled upon this occaſion, upbraided him in 
very ſevere and uncourtly terms for his extortion, / tyranny, and 
breach of oaths; and under a pretence that the archbiſhops were 
then both out of the kingdom, excuſed themſelves from 
granting his demand. Gros TES, biſhop of Lincoln, was at the 
bottom of this oppoſition: made then to the king. He was a pre- 
late of great learning and undaunted reſolution ; and being tired 

out with Hz NR s male adminiſtrations, and the impoſitions of the 
court of Rome, he had once intended to quit his biſhoprick and 
retire: but fearing the ſee might ſuffer in the vacancy and the 
next election, he altered his deſign; and determined to uſe his ut- 
moſt efforts, to oblige the king and the pope to change their mèa- 
ſures. When any bulls were brought him with papal proviſions, 
he uſually tore, or threw them away; declaring that to entruſt a 
care of ſouls with ſuch clerks, who had no better title, was to do 
the devil's work. Accordingly the year following, he refuſed to 
inſtitute an Italian, who could not ſpeak -Engliſh, to one of the 
beſt livings in his dioceſe, given him by the pope; for which the 
biſhop was ſuſpended at the court of Rome. But this was not 
his only fault. GrosTEsT being exaſperated at the preſent pope, 
who, had impoveriſhed the Engliſh church more than all his pre- 
deceſſors, had made an eſtimate of the value of the livings held by : 
foreigners; by which it was found, that the Italians who had been 

Voll. 6 enn ipromeotell 
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promoted by the ſee of Rome 2885 revenues in ian ee of 
ſeventy thouſand marks a | year. I * 


At a parliament called at London i in che 0 bring, king 
HENRY demanded a large ſubſidy, that he might penſorm his vow 
of going to the holy land. The barons, tho convinced that he 
had no deſign of going thither, yet not to refuſe an aid on 
a pretence that was ſo plauſible, and which they might make 
ſome advantage of, reſolved to giye him a fublidy ; on condition 
that he would 8 the charters of king Jonx, and leave to 
churches and abbies the freedom of election: the archbiſhop of Cax- 
' TERBURY, and the biſhops of CarLisLE, SaLisBURY, and WIx- 
' CHESTER, were deputed by the peers to wait on the king with 
this reſolution. HxxRV had thoſe about him, who, being aware 
of the meſſage, had provided him with an anſwer. He told the 
deputies that the charters of his father ſhould be punctually ob- 
ſerved; and that tho he had on ſome occaſions carried the 
prerogative a little too far, yet he would not be guilty of the fame 
fault again; and deſired they would aſſiſt him in a reformation. 
Calling then upon each of the deputies by name, to witneſs for 
him that he had invaded the freedom of elections in their own 
promotions by his influence, he told them, that it behoved them 
as much as it did - himſelf, to ſhew their concern for his miſma- 
nagement : and if they would throw up their preferments which he 
had thus illegally e for each of them, he would leave the chap- 
ters to elect men of worth and in their room. The biſhops 
being ſomewhat embarraſſed at this ſatyrical jeſt, made no other 
anſwer to his majeſty, than that the buſineſs at preſent was not to 
undo what was paſt, but to ſecure them from ſuch . for * time 


to come. 


The king, having case himſelf 3 this ifs the 
deputies, promiſed to join with the parliament in a reformation : 
and upon theſe aſſurances the clergy granted him the tenth of their 
revenues for three years, and the 5 three marks of every 
knight's fee held immediately under the crown. [Whilſt the par- 
liament continued, the king performed his engagements in a moſt 
ſolemn manner in Weſtminſter hall with regard to the charters; 
keeping his hand upon his heart whilſt they were red aloud, and 
at the concluſion confirming them with this expreſſion, «© ſo may 
Go help me as I inviolably obſerve all theſe things.” Fer- 


haps it was his defgn at this 7 to keep his promiſe wg ee D 
ut 
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but the parliament was no fooner diſſolved; than he was weak 
and wicked enough to break thro his engagement, and to get his 
friend the pope to make it void. If the reader is ſurprized to find, 
that a prince ſhould have no mote honour or conſcience than im- 

mediately to break thro an oath, given publicly with circum- 
ſtances of the higheſt ſolemnity, will he not have much more 
reaſon to ſtand amazed, to ſee ſuch a profligate conduct autho- 
rized and countenanced by the common practiſe of thoſe, who 
impudently aſſume the title of the vicars of Jzsus Caurrsm ? 


About this time the pope directed a bull to the biſhop of Lix- 
col x, to inſtitute a Roman boy to the firſt vacant benefice in his 
dioceſe. GROST RSH was too good a man, and a prelate of too 
much courage of mind, either to ſubmit to this pretended pleni- 
tude of power in the holy ſee, or not to inveigh againſt it with 
his uſual freedom. He therefore wrote a letter to Rome, in 
which he plainly tells his holineſs, that the bull is not conſiſtent 
with the apoſtolic character; that the ſcandalous claim of «© non 
s obſtante, gives occaſion to inconſtancy, breach of faith, and 
bold meaſures ; ſhakes the foundation of truſt and ſecurity, and 
makes language and letters almoſt inſignificant: and in ſhort has 
brought a deluge of miſchief upon Chriſtendom. Beſides, the 
holy apoſtolic ſee, which has an authority for edification and 5 
for Aeltructon, can never countenance or command ſuch a 
cious prevarication, as to bring unqualified perſons into the 7 
and deprive the fouls of men of the paſtoral office, where the 
profits ate received for doing the duty. Much more of the fame 

tendency, and in the ſame Plain way of reproof, does this honeſt 
late fay to the apoſtolic ſee: at which Innocent was ſo en- 

raped, that he ſwore by St. PRT EA and St. Paul, “ if it was not 
i for the gentleneſs of his on diſpoſition, he would ſo confound 
© this old doting man, Who had outlived his brains and his man- 
© ners, he would make him ſuch an example, ſuch a prodigy of 
e 4 wretch, that the werld ſhould ſtand 2 at his puniſh- 
© ment. Fof is not the king of England our vaſſal, ſays he, 
© ay dur Have, 0 and defirsy whom we pleaſe ?” One 

of the cardinals adviſing him to modefiite his rechen 0 ae 
8 


the biſhop, acknowledged what He ſaid was true; and 

him that hie was a prelate,” who, for abilitzes atid ! 

fandtity of thianners, had no ſuperior in Chriſtendom, 5 

th {clves no equals. But all could not avail to prevent his ex- 

cotttrtrutitcation, He conitinued howevet i in the exerciſe of his office, 
"Fe * 
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deſpiſed the cenſures of the pope, and appealed to the juſtice of 
the court above. Shortly after, biſhop GrosTEsT drawing near 

his end, and finding his diſeaſe encreaſe upon him, called in 
ſeveral of his clergy, that he might bear his teſtimony againſt 
the corruptions of the court of Rome. After enlarging on ſeve- 
ral inſtances of their avarice, and their extending indulgences in 
proportion to the bribe, he charges them with ſimony, luxury, 
libertiniſm, and making princes a party in their depreda- 
tions on the church : and with this teſtimony he expired. To 
the greateſt learning in his age, and to all the virtues of the 
chriſtian life, we muſt add in the character of this biſhop, / that 
he was a moſt conſcientious primitive governour. He was fo 
well obeyed in his dioceſe, that tho he was diſabled in his charac- 
ter at Rome before his death, by the cenſures of the church, yet 
he gave an order to his clergy to excommunicate thoſe who broke 
the great charters of king Joh; which was executed accordingly. 
In ſhort he was attended by the clergy and religious, died in the 
exerciſe of his office, and was honoured and obeyed to the laſt 


moment. 


The great enemy of biſhop GrosTzsT, Innocent the fourth, 
who piouſly moved. in the conclave that his corps ſhould. be taken 
up out of conſecrated ground, and a brand of infamy be ſet on 
his memory, did not long ſurvive him; and according to the 
monkiſh tales of that age, owed his death to a blow on the fide, 
which the biſhop's apparition gave him for this indignity, with his 
crofier. ALEXANDER the fourth was elected a few months after 
to ſuccede him: and as he trod in the ſteps of his predeceſſor, he 
ſent a nuncio into England, to ſqueeze all the money which the 
kingdom had not been drained of. The firſt bull which this 
truſty meſſenger produced, was an order for all the clergy to pay 
a tenth, © notwithſtanding any former privileges, indulgences, or 
grants, and notwithſtanding all objections which could be de- 
<« viſed. Many other bulls of the fame ſort were ſent over in 
this year: and fo little ſenſe of ſhame was left in the court of 
Rome, that there were no means of getting money, tho never ſo 
unjuſt, but what were approved of by this pope. He abſolved 
the king from his vow of going to the holy land, 'commuted the 
ſervice, and transferred the expedition to the aſſiſting his ſon Ep- 
MUND in the kingdom of Sicily; which the pope in the plenitude 
ol his power had conferred. upon him, but could not put him in 
poſſeſſion of. The ſums which had been taken up in the king's 


* name 
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name for this imaginaty dominion; amounted inthe pope's ag: 
h to one hundred thirty-five thouſand five hundred and forty 
rvarks, principal money,” befades intereſt. Knowing the king's! 
ſatisfythis debt, he ordered — all the ex- 
raordinary levis ef money ſhould be applied to this uſe: © ant 
in otder to oblige the clerpy to pay the greateſt ſhare of the debt. 
_ who: had moſt money, and would ſubmit more tamely to the pops; 
than the people would to the king, he cauſed a great many ob- 
C0 

to have received of one or another merchant in 
207 five, ſit, or ſeven hundred marks a- piece, for the ocea- 
en of his church and'convent, and bound himſelf to repay it 
an ſuch a time; The nuncio aſſembled all the prelates of the 
kingdom, and acquainted them it was the pleaſure of their ſo- 
vexeign lord the pope, ta ch of tem ow noe of tk 
nene 19929 egos +56 un;0 4 1 f 
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ed at this 1 hs 
them faid hops fre: they 88 berker, than ſub- 
mit do it, and that the clergy of England would not be ſlaves to 
the pope; The nuncio ne to the king of this anſwer, 
and the king to the rare 3 of Lonpon; adding that he ſhould 
fon feel che effefta of the pope's and his s indignation. 
The prelate not being with this threat, ſaid he was ſen- 
Sie de batted the pope were mort powerful than him 
. inwax hls titeh fron his, he would 
ſt a helmet in its place. But all this reſolution. did not deter 
the nuncio from proſecuting bis errand; He cher roſe higher 
in his demand; and rain} all the clergy to fign the notes. 
The time allowed for them to confider of it being expired, the 
prelates, with the of the inferior —— were aſ- 
ſembled at London; and the nuncio renewed: his ſolicitations: 
Pete we har engl we? rea 
the; pope; he could diſpoſe of their incomes. as he pleaſed, I 
biſhops, full of -indignation at this claim, ie | 
that they could not, and would not fubmit to this .cxadtion 4 
and: that they were. ready to ſuſfar death, in a cauſe much more 
juſtz than that for which Bzcxzr had ſuffered martyrdom, The: 
nuncio perceiving that violent meaſures would! not ſucceed; grew- 
more calm ; "and fad he would go-to Rome and confer with his 


holinefs-abowt this matter. Phe biſhops and. clergy: diſpatched 
D pn" 
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they could obtain, were that each prelate ſnould pay his ſhare in 
proportion to his revenue; but that the money thus paid, . 
be deducted out of the tenths which ſhould be hereafter granted 
to the king. This indulgence however was rendered — 
of no effect, by a non obſtante clauſe in another bull; and 
the tenths which had been granted for three years, continued on 
to five. I am perſuaded/I ſhould tire out the reader's patience, 
if J gave a minute recital of the ſeveral bulls of this pope, to 
draw money from the Engliſſi clergy; not the leaſt part of which 
was employed in the conqueſt of Sicily for which all of it had 
been granted. The clergy groaned to ſee themſelves ſo _ 
ouſly oppreſſed, and the people murmured as much as they. 
was not poſſible but ſo many oppreſſions following ſo faſt — 
one another, would at length exhauſt the patience; and excite 
the reſentment of the Engliſh. But the nature of my work does 
not allow me to relate the methods which the barons: took to re- 
dreſs their grievances. This account muſt be looked ak in other 
Hittories : I proceed with the hiſtory” of che ene i 
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N otwithſtanding hs conflolicni which ovinſpred! the en | 
in the conteſt of the barons with the king, archbiſhop BoNNITAeR 
found a time to hold a national council at Merton, and about 
three years after another at Lambeth; for the Wenden of diſ- 
cipline, and to ſecure the church againſt the encroachments of 
the laity. Theſe proviſions, as the record calls them, are ſo te- 
dious and verboſe, and in general only a tranſcript of the eocle- 
ſiaſtical liberties: which BRCk ET had contended for, that 1 ſhall 
not tire the reader with them. They carried the privileges of the 
church fo high, and bore ſo hard upon the laws and uſages of 
the realm, that the king informed UnnAN the fourth, who had 
ſucceded Al Ex AN DER, that the archbiſhop and his ſufragans had 
paſſed ſome ſynodical decrees to the prejudice of his crown and 
kingdom, Dn: deſired his holineſs would revoke them. The 
pope took tw o years time to conſider of this requeſt; and then 
he tells the king i in a letter, that tho his miniſters of juſtice had 
trampled upon the eccleſiaſtic liberties, which obliged the ſynod 
to paſs theſe decrees, yet as his majeſty's ambaſſador had declared 
againſt them as prejudicial to the prerogative and the rights of the 
crown of gg 15 = waved to eee en by confirmation. 
bogs foolh s as end Was put th this troubles which had aflidcd 
the * for ſeven years, a Nr ſynod" was held at Lon- 
V2 don, 
5 p 
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don, under OTToBoN the pope” $ legate; ;/ in which ſome conſti- 
tutions paſſed that are ſtill in force, and make a part of the ca- 
non law of the Engliſh church. As ſeveral of. theſe conſtitu- 
tions had a tendency to leſſen the power and juriſdiction of the 
biſhops,” a ſtrong oppoſition was made againſt them, which obliged: 
the legate to prorogue the ſynod till the next day. He knew 
ſo well how to make a good uſe of this interval, that gaining by 
threats or promiſes the moſt violent in the pong the next 
day he carried his point. I ſhall give the reader the ſubſtance of 
the moſt material nſtifations: 5+ ich are not tranſcribed from 
other councils, and which this ſynod palled- under Or rozox, at 
the end of the reign of Haney the third. The firſt allows lay 
men to adminiſter baptiſm in caſes of neceſſity. Another for- 
bids prieſts taking money for the ſacraments, and enjoins con- 
feſſors to make uſe of the following form in abſolution; I. 
ce abſolve thee from all thy 0 or by the authority which: I 
cc exerciſe, I do abſolve thee, &c. The tenth directs the or- 
dinary not to inſtitute any clerk, W legal proof of the death, 
or ceſſion, or deprivation, of the laſt incumbent. The ewelfth 
provides againſt ſubdividing pariſhes. into more. vicarages or par- 
ſonages than there are already. The fourteenth enjoins executors 
to make an inventory of the goods of the perſon whoſe will they: 
execute, delivering it into their ordinary; and that they do not 
preſume to proceed to any act till they have given ſuch ſatisfac- 
tion; © The ſixteenth forbids the biſhops to ſequeſter the profits 
of vacant livings, unleſs in ſome. ſpecial caſes allowed of by law 
and ancient cuſtom. The twentieth. is very ſevere againſt com- 
muting with money for diſcipline and pennance, which inſtead 
of relieving tlie delinquent makes the judge a criminal: the bi- 
ſhops and archdeacons are therefore abſolutely forbid to receive 
any money upon ſuch ſcandalous conſiderations, and to exert the 
diſcipline of the church. The three and twentieth forbids an 
* of the tithes from the parochial clergy, which gave oc 
caſion to great abuſe and miſapplication of the church revenues: 
requiring the religious houſes, exempt and not exempt, who! 
were then poſſeſſed of appropriated livings, to preſent vicars im- 
mediately to ſuch. churches, with a ſufficient portion for their 
maintenance. Pluralities are complained againſt with great ve- 
hemence in the thirtieth; and which were ſometimes poſſeſſed 
by people of figure and intereſt with violence and intruſion, with- 
out a diſpenſation from the pope, or inſtitution from the biſhop 
Al en * e livings for the future, 1 
2 2 they 
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they had any benefices with cure of ſouls before, were obliged 
to reſign them, and to {wear that they would reſide upon their 
new preferment. The one and thirtieth forbids the giving be- 
nefices in Commendam, and declares all benefices held in that 
manner vacant; the people by this means being neglected, the 
ends of the ſacerdotal function loſt, and the ſacred revenues miſ. 
pent upon pride and luxury. To prevent this abuſe, the canon 
voids all Commendams then enjoyed excepting one; and directs 
that no perſon for the future, ſhall have that one, who has more 
than one living with cure of ſouls. The- thirty-ſecond! canon 
decrees, that before any biſhop was conſecrated, a ſtrict enqui 

ſhould be made whether he had more benefices than one with 
cure of ſouls, whether he had a diſpenſation for fuch privilepe, 
and whether the diſpenſation was authentic, and extended to all 
the promotions which he was at that time poſſeſſed of: if in 
any one of theſe articles he was found irregular, his character 
was not to be compleated, nor was the archbiſhop allowed to 
conſecrate him. The laſt canon which I thall take notice of, 
complains of the abuſe of patronage, that preſentations were 
given upon contracts to pay the patron a certain annual ſum out 
of the profits of the living, and declares all ſuch contracts and 
promiſes utterly void. In order to make theſe conſtitutions the 
more effectual, it is commanded: that all archbiſhops, biſhops, 
abbots, priors, and chapters of cathedral churches, fhall ſh 
themſelves with a copy of the canons of this fynod : and that 
every prelate ſhall be obliged to have them publicly and diſtinctly 
read in their dioceſan ſynods. * ft gar, by 


What I have ſaid of the conſtitutions that paſſed under car- 
dinal Orno, I am obliged to ſay of theſe under cardinal Or ro- 
BON, that for the moſt part they were worthy of better men and 
better times: and accordingly, notwithſtanding the change at 

the reformation, there are many of them ſtill in force, and make 
part of our canon law. The reader will give me leave to make 
a reflection or two upon them before I continue the ſtory, The 
good of the church at that time, when a vaſt number of Italians 
poſſeſſed the eccleſiaſtical preferments of England, without ap- 
pointing any ſubſtitutes, made the thirtieth canon concerning plu- 
ralities and reſidence abſolutely neceſſary. But if from hence we 
ſhould conclude, that the good of the church will at all times 
require the ſame regulations, we ſhall conchude too much. It 
is almoſt impoſſible to frame a general conſtitution. for the go- 
10 3 0 
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government of church or ſtate, which will be | OY, beneficial 
in all ages, ori perhaps which will 725 in ſome . 
abſurd; For inſtance; would the, ſame canon Which then dcn fer 
bid pluralities; to the clergy who £2 them in a proc 
number and t. an immenſe reyenus tho they \ were 
Lye. unmarried; be a wilg, Copſtitution now J. Would this 
for. the good of the church in the preſent age, when pur plu 
222 o benefices with cure of ſouls, tha 
ee; * our 055 7 encumb ed 


generally 
s of. SRI, it 


nd. is, or, 


pable ave our it haut Foo 
to ſay thus much, not in excuſe. of * who are above 
going the duties of their ſacred function, and engroſs revenues 
in the church to.indulge in caſe and. luxury; but 25 remove the 
prejudiees- of thoſe who taking pe meg 'of this canon, con- 
tend; agginſt all pluralities and non-refidence as ſcandalous and 
inconvenient ; not. conſidering that nothing more is required of 
acelergyman, than that he ſhould be able to give a general 
accoutit.of his charge, that he ſhould be diligent in the offices 
of lis calling ſomewhere---no, matter in a e W 
e eee In 
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1-»As-many; of gur biſhopricks, as . as our ry ak 
been reduced: fince Foy other canon againſt Commendams was 
dectetd,i-fo:it. may be uſeful to add a reflexjon 1 upon that ke 
before 1 finifh-chis di n. At the time when the north 
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tha cures ye were un provided with Falle Alidt that thoſe who 
Rita right LY "were, by The calamities of 
ani invaſion. That t 2 * ade fuffer — fr 
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ner, all Ek Þ ba —— 1 "fig wn fl 
Fhe breach'of this truſt gave NF ON the cabin; Cem. 
mendinis in this ffhod ;Varlt from fene a' pref 
taken againſt the uſe of them in the Pteſelt age in che, ul. 
of England by bur bithops;” But when it is eonfdeted of low 
fmall a value feveral of bur Nes ate now bec dH cuid- ye how 
rieceffary it is, that the p6 eflors of ſuch 'dipfiithes fn A hade a 
revenue > ſuleabte | = Yar character; in order to cofHkh́and Auto- 
rity and reſpect, it armot bt thought x ſcandalous practice, How 
much ſoever it may Fe from the firſt intefition, to fedreſo 
the poverty of a bibopik: by giving a rich benefice, of 1 Con- 
ſicerable ligt in cee, a 1 return new to the Hiſtory, 
— 39 220 £1 11071 15 91G . 
* year bal After this cute, archbiſhop BowiN1# AGE der wer 
in. is own "Sittry';” £0 hem, as there is nd de 6 
be ſaic, that'] femembet, it is needleſs te fay ang ang; ail he 
monks opt Cfiterbiry' upon Ki death? cho their! prior "who re- 
nounced the klection: and' upon His renunciation⸗ GEG the 
tenth, who ſlicceded 3 Ty Seng 3 
Wfecrated: at Cagiterby f „About this 
fime king xNKY, ub Kat enjoyed! a pere Mey for 
Hve years, was ſeized With a diſtemper at St. BHs Buty, 
which carried him off, after his Hetürn tô Leffllén, in a fow-days. 
The 2 5 this prince has ſq 8 appeared in all the cir- 
cuth Gerber teight of "fix and year, Khatlit will be zpecd- 
eds to Tray to e Rig better Engen. It ie) Le ſulscieht to 
fay 5 of ch Pelltde, chat with 4 Weak head and: a Wickkbd heart 
He left tt nn bf his „Kingdom, de det his dyn fate 
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and glory, to his favourite foreigners ; and they ſold the king to 
diſhonour, and his people to ſlavery and oppreſſion. But from 


all his ſpoiling and tyranny he, gained nothing in the end, but 
the juſt recompence of ſuch enormous meaſures; fin. and 


diſtruſt, and hatred, and contempt. It muſt be owned he grew 
wiſer, towards his latter end; and after he had governed fifty 


y then to learn Tork miny fark, an) Jrials and re- 
volutions, much diſtreſs and diſgrace, that his greateſt power and 
_ conſiſted in ruling righteouſly, in obeying the laws, and 
FAR people well. The reader will give me leave to cloſe 


f hh eats hin Ihe reign of ITU 3 Bf 


Vol. Dur 
third, which will conclude this book, by lamenting the de 


able lot of our oppreſſed anceſtors ; who were ſo Frags and 
pillaged by this prince, that, as it was faid of Hzwxv the third 
of France, © it was on by his daily au heavy oppreſſions that 
ec they knew him to be alive.” At the ſame time let us rejoice 
in the ſo much happier condition of ourſelves, and of our coun- 

under a prince hq has never attempted to invade the laws 
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TPON Es oa his eſt FER OP 
the throne of his anceſtors without any di urbanee,. and 


breaſt of all his ſubjects. He was no ſooner invelted with the 
regal power, than he took ſome ſteps which plainly intimated, 
that he intended to govern in a very different manner from the 
two kings his predeceſſors whom he deſcended from. A famous 
and ſolemn parliament was held in the third year of his reign, for 
ſecuring the peace and liberties of the — 4 as well as the im- 


munities of the church and the privileges of the clergy ; which : 
paſſed ſeveral excellent laws for that purpoſe, called the ſtatutes 
of Weſtminſter. About the ſame time, a general council was / 
called at Lyons by GREGOR the tenth, which had repreſentatives ; 
attending it from all parts of Europe. The great buſineſs of 
this council, and almoſt the only thing of moment tranſacted in : 
it, was an aid for the holy land from every church, It was im- 1 
poſſible not to ſee that the pope had a view to his own intereſt; 1 
and that it was the means which his predeceſſors had uſed to 5 
heap up riches. Not a biſhop however cared to open his mouth I 
about it. KILwWARBVY, as we 27 ſeen, had owed 1 promotion 1 
to the ſee of Canterbury to the influence of the court of Rome; ö 
and therefore he, as well as the reſt, kept ſilence. PRcKHAU 4 
dean of Lincoln, ſtood up alone againſt the demand, and faid, t 


that the Engliſh dergy were already ſo impoveriſhed: by the late 
civil wars, = the frequent exactions of the court of Rome, 


8 | that 
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that they were ſcarcely in a condition to fubſiſt: This honeſt 
freedom however coſt him his 7 eee which:the pope de- 
prived him of -that 1 a tenth was granted from the 
church for fix years to o muuu ... 
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Immediately after the breaking up 0b this\council, and perhaps 
as a reward or contract for his ſilence, the archdiſhop was pro- 
moted to the purple by GRREOORV, as cardinal of Oporto; and 
tho he was an Engliſhman by birth, he choſe to reſign his pri- 
maey, and went to live at Rome. The monks of Canterbury 
upon his reſignation, choſe BURNx ILL biſhop of Bath, witli the 
king's entire approbation: but his holineſt, thro the plenitude of 
his power, thought fit co ſet aſide, and gave the archbiſhoprick 
to PRCcKHAu, a Franciſean of great learning, whom he conſe- 
crated at Rome; and who was ſoon after received, and owned in 
England. Not long after his arrival, he held a provincial fynod 
at Reading; in which the eanons of the general council of Lyons, 
with regard to pluralities, were renewed; and all perſons poſſeſſed 
of eecleſiaſtical preferment obliged to take prieſts orders within 
a year of their inſtitution? But tho the king, for ſome particular 
reaſons whick are not mentioned, acquieſced in the nomination of 
this primate at Rome, and aeknowiedged his juriſdiction, yet he 
would not permit him to detcree any thing in this ſynod againſt 
the royal prerogative ; and for that reafon obliged him to revoke 
ſome of the cations, then made, before the parliament in a month 
after: This prelate had lived a great while at Rome, and was 
returned now to E with an excellent diſpoſition to extend 
the eccleſiaſtie liberty if the king had not ſtopped him ſhort at 
Ui ſetting dein ie ee Nt ine ed. 20180 818105 
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An affair of another nature, but of no leſs importance to the 
public, furniſhed: ED] anD with am opportunity of ſhewing his 
zeal and reſolution. The prodigious increaſe of the riches: of the 
church and monaſteries had for a long time been the ſubject of com- 
plaint, as à matter of che utmoſt prejudice to the ſtate. The ba- 
rons indeed had taken care to inſertia clauſe in the 
which expreſſy 
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ENCT eaſed, the public exchequer was impoveriſhed : nor would 
England in ſome ages, if this cuſtom had continued, have been 


any thing more than a nation of monaſteries and churches. In 


this parliament, the king therefore propoſed to make a law, which 
ſhould effectually prevent the continuance of this evil, by prohi- 
biting any one. to diſpoſe of their eſtates to ſocieties which never 
die, without the king's conſent: and accordingly was paſſed the 
famous ſtatute of Mortmain. | + als hs 


Soon after, archbiſhop PzcxHam convened anether provincial 
ſynod at Lambeth, to confirm the conſtitutions of Orho and 
Orrozox, and to add ſome of his own: The farſt I ſhall not 
repeat: the other were principally the three following. That 
the prieſts when they adminiſter the holy ſacrament, S 
quaint the more ignorant ſort of the laity, that the body and 
blood of CHRIS are contained under the ſingle ſpecies of bread; 
and that what they receive in the chalice, which ſhould be 
unconſecrated, is mere wine only, to help them to ſwallow the 
bread the better; the blood of our Loxp in the conſecrated wine, 
being allowed to the prieſts only who celebrate divine ſervice in 
the leſſer churches. That children which had been baptized by 
the laity ſhould not be rebaptized, unleſs there is reaſon to doubt 
the baptiſm, in which caſe the prieſt might proceed to baptiſm 
with this clauſe, if thou art not already baptized, I baptize thee 
« in the name of the father &c.” That the fundamental and ne- 
ceſſary points of religion, ſhould be explained to the people every 
quarter, in plain intelligible language, without any of the nice- 
ties and diſtinctions of the ſchools. It is plain from the firſt of 
theſe canons, that communion in one kind only began at this 
time to make its way againſt ſcripture, cuſtom, and tradition, 
and that it had not then prevailed in cathedral and conventual 
churches; nor probably in the univerſities. The more ignorant 
ſort of the laity were to be practiſed upon firſt, before they would 
venture upon the innovation; and the more knowing people left 
to the communion in both kinds. Even among the illiterate, we ſee, 
the appearance of the ancient uſage was continued, and they gave 
the people the wine tho they witheld the conſecration. In the 
year following this ſynod, the archbiſhop entered on a provincial 
viſitation, ' in which he acted with great vigour and impartiality; 


making uſe of his authority againſt ſome of the moſt conſiderable 


men in the church. 


Fog 
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In the year twelve hundred and ninety, EpwarD convened a 
parliament, wherein were made; the third ſtatutes of Weſtmin- 
ſter, relating chiefly to the: baniſhment of the Jews, and to the: 
diſtinction of the ſpiritual and temporal juriſdiction, that a bar- 
rier might be fixed between church and ftate. Soon after this died 
PzcxHam archbiſhop of Canterbury. He had ſeveral diſputes with 
the king about the rights and privileges of his ſee; which he al- 
ways defended with a freedom and reſolution, that ſo much of- 
fended EDwakp, as ſometimes to make him inclined to ſend this 
prelate into exile. He poſſeſſed the primacy however to his death, 
tho not very often in good terms with the king. He was a man 


of conſiderable learning for the age he lived in, particularly in the 


civil and canon law ; and wrote many tracts in divinity, and on 


ſome books of > ſcripture. He governed his province and dioceſe 
with great care and firmneſs, and may be ſaid to have been a ve- 
ry able and a very uſeful primate. After the ſee of Canterbury 
had been almoſt two years vacant, RonkRT WINcHRLs EA, chan- 
cellor of the univerſity of Oxford, and archdeacon of Eflex, was 
elected by the convent with the approbation of the king: and the 


pe was ſo much pleaſed with him when he went to Rome, as 


to intend to make him a cardinal and to keep him there, if the 
archbiſhop himſelf had not l i 


111 


At the e a bine at this time; the knights, citizens, 
and burgeſſes were now firſt ſummoned inthe king's writs; which 


were before only directed to the lords and — men who held 
8 under the crown: and in the ſame year the premu- 

nitory clauſes were firſt inſerted into the-biſhop's writs, for the 
proctor of the inferior clergy to attend at the Gb time and place 
with the laity in parliament.” Till then, it does not appear, that 


any of the clergy were called to parliament; beſides the biſhops, 


and abbots, and ſuch others as by virtue of their temporal tenures 
were obliged to come to it. A few years before this, by order 
of archbiſhop PECKHAM and his brethren, the deans and 
priors of cathedral churches, and the archdeacons in perſon, 
the capitular and collegiate bodies by one, and the dioceſan 
clergy by two proctors, Were firſt; brought to convocation. At 
this time therefore the king iſſued out his writ, to all the biſhops 
of England to call together the clergy of their ſeveral dioceſes at 


Weſtminſter, to give him their help and counſel. In this national 


aſſembly, which is the firſt to which the lower clergy were ever 
called ted king's writ, EDwaR D demanded half the profits of 
their 
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their revenbe for one year. The demand being rigorous arid un- 
precedented; the clergy were not inclined to comply with it; up- 
on a report of which backwardneſs, the king ſent to acquaint 
them, that whoever oppoſed his motion ſhould come forth and 
diſcover his perſon, that he might take his trial as a diſturber of 
the public peace. The clergy ſaw by this language, which they 
had not been uſed to, that it was: = no purpoſe to oppole. any 
longer; and the king's'demand-was granted. I ſhall take occa- 
ſion to obſerve:in this place tho it is ſomething too early in point 
of time, that the lower alergy thought it a grievance it ſeems to 
be ſummoned to parliament; ——.— the coſt and trouble of 
ſuch attendance, and by degrees brought all their grants to be 
made in conrocation-. The king, "= deſign in ſummoning 
them to parliament was only to — aids of them, complied with 
their humour; and never minded whether they obeyed his: wits 
by coming to parliament, fince they met — iy en his iN 
ties in convocation. | FW en r 0 50 


1 N z 


Khan Reeder ee ee chte bade ich. sc 0 
obliged to alk a ſubſidy of his e for which a — 
was called at St. Edmund's-bury: the next year; where the laity 
granted what he aſked. But the clergy, who had ſmarted under 
the rigorous demand of half their revenue the year before, and 
who from the king's having began to call them to his parliament, 
foreſaw that he 1 oontinue to ſummon them thither to ſup- 
ply his wants, had made an application thro their archbiſhop to 
the pope, for a bull to prohibit the clergy from granting any 
aids to their ſecular princes, without his Rae. BoxirAcE the 
fourth then in the papal chair, readily granted their req ueſt; and 
WINcREILsEA the archbiſhop had held a confultation with his ſuf⸗ 
fragans, to agree upon hand reſolutions againſt the meeting of 
the next parliament, and to be firm and unanimous in them. 
When the. king therefore made this demand at Bury, which his 
lay ſubjects complied with, the clergy refuſed to contribute any 
thing; pretending their fear of the pope's bull. The king was 
extremely offended at this refuſal: but before he . to 
violent methods, he gade them time till the next Feen 
conſider H it, ordering all cheir ftores to be ſealed up r 
archbi this, ordered the bull to be-publiſ 
— vr ar churches of 1 and tlie hiſhops 
iſſued out their injunctions to the collectors of the aids tliey had 
wg — to forbear:-any further progreſs in levying thoſe 

— ſubſidies, 
7 
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ſubſidies, and revoked: all their A wp; * PurPoley1 ay 
void,\-and of ind effect. 10 6 $4 þ 282 AYOUBMYT 


"About three monchs oth 4 * Tt another; narhament 
at London, where he again demanded, a ſupply of the. clergy, 
and was again refuſed : tlie archbiſhop, and clergy eonſulking 
apart at St. Pauls, and: {ending their refuſal ig a letter to the 
king. On lis ſide he _— a parliament without the clergy 
at Saliſbury,” and there got an act paſſed by his batons! to conh(+ 

eate all the goods of the eccleſiaſticks to his uſe, and commanded 
their whole body to be thrown-out of the protection of the laws 4 
expreſly forbidding the judges to do them juſtice in any ſuit What · 
ever. On their ſide hey palſed an order, for folemnly publiſh- 
ing a ſentence of excommunication, againſt all fuck. as ſhould 
lay hands on the goods of the clergy, os ſeize them without the 
conſent of themſelves, or their proper - officers. | This every bi- 
ſhop: was to-piibliſh: himfelf in his cathedral. church, and other 
perſons in all other churches throwout the kingdom. This is a 
meaſure, it muſt be owned; which ſeems intended to bid de- 
fiance to the king's authority, to dare him to a trial, and to put 
it to an iſſue, whether the ſpiritüal, or temporal power, ſhould 
get the better. After this declaration of war on both ſides, the 
archbiſhop went to Saliſpury to wait on the king; who gave him 
a private audience, with free leave to fay to his majeſty what he 
would, The archbiſhop ſpake à great deal about the liberties:of 
the church and the ene, wude which the king heard pa- 
tiently without any interruption: aſter the primate 1 ended 
what be had to ſay, EpwarD told him, that "ir the pope him 
ſelf, like his grace, bad temporal poſſeſſions here, his majeſty 
might lawfully take of them for the defence of his tealm and 
ue cep B England: the clergy as well as his other ſub 
he ſaid, enjoyed the of the government, and it Was 
therefore but reaſonable they ſhould contribute to its expence; 
adding that it was à cauſe in which he could dare to die, and 
ſo pet ache wc iii hey upon him, he was in his con- 
ſcience perſuaded he did alien g Tbe archbiſhop 
in return aſſured him, that in his Opinion the neceſſity was not 
ſo great as to excuſe them from the danger of the pope's conſti⸗ 
tution, I they broke thro'it, by giving anything to him, . 
however propoſed to take this affair into 10 Y 


grace 

at a ſynod, to which the king might ſend ſome: of hig Suneil, 

and in che mean ure hut th ug r ind the hat. 75 | 
Vol. I. | 
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ſuſpended; to all which his majeſty gave conſent. At this con- 
vocation, the propoſal of an accommodation on the part of the 
king, was, that the clergy ſhould not grant him an aid, but pay 
a fine to him for their contumacy, and to redeem their liberty: 
on their ſide it was agreed; that a fifth of their revenues mat 
be depoſited in ſome ſanctuary or place of privile 17 not to be 
meddled with by the king 8 = Pol a but for the defence of the 
realm in caſe of need. This was aoquielced in by all but the arch- 
| biſhop, who ill ood to his point: and therefore the king or- 
dered all his eſtate to be ſeized, which had ſuch an effect upon 
him, that he gave his majeſty a fourth part of his goods, and was 
received into his favour, © The king having afterwards in a great 
council, and then in parliament, confirmed the charter of the 
eceleſialticks, and made ſuch additions to them as were defired, 
the pretence of conſcience vaniſhed; and then they ſolemnly Juſ- 
tified their giving his majeſty a ſubſidy without the pope's con- 
ſent, for denying which they had thrown themſelves, and the 
whole church, into ſo much trouble and confuſion before. ft 


"The pope, like his, predeceſſors, heaping one encroachment 
opol another till they had accompliſhed their project of a ſpiri- 
tual monarchy, claimed the ſovereignty of Scotland, and wrote 
a letter to the king to deſiſt from any further attempts a 
that kingdom. Ne ot content with this new claim, which the 
whole nobility of England contradicted in parliament, by an au- 
thentic inſtrument which they ſent to Rome, Boxir ace, about 
the fame time, in a bull to a new biſhop of Worces Te, pre- 
tended to put him in poſſeſſion of the temporalities of his ſee, 
as well as the ſpiritual juriſdiction: and had Epwarp been like 
his father, or his orandfather, in his devotions to the ſee of Rome, 
his holineſs might perhaps have ſucceeded in his deſign. But he 
ſoon found that he had to do with a prince of another ſpirit, and 
who would yield to no freſh encroachments upon the rights of 
the crown of England. The biſhop of Wok therefore, 
when' he came to the king to do his homage, was obliged to re- 
nounce that clauſe i in the bull which made mention of the tem- 
poralities, and to make an acknowledgment before his majeſty 
and his Council, that he held them only of the king; and for 
receiving a bull ſo prejudicial to the prerogative was fined a thou- 
"and marks. But if Epward was unlike his two immediate pre- 
deceſſors, in withſtanding' the uſurpation of the court of Rome, 
he reſembled them in 26 N. under * 


and 
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and about this time applied to CrzmenT the fifth, who ſucceded' 
BoN1FACE in the popedom, to diſpenſe with the cath he had 
taken to confirm them. When the reader is told, that a ſervice 
of gold plate accompanied this requeſt, he will naturally con- 
clude, that the pope ſaw very ſufficient reaſons to give the king 
an abſolution: and becauſe the prelates had obliged themſelves 
by act of parliament, to publiſh an excommunication againſt 


thoſe who broke the charters, the pope I ER all fuch « ex- 
communications void and of no effect. f 


” 5 — 
o " 


The king's Sn beieee beikg Wa ar aſs Tk his VE 
the great Re he made an enquiry into the diſaffection ing 
ſeditious attempts of ſome of the barons. Whilſt he was abſent 
on the account of the war with F rance, it ſeems ſome of the no- 
bility had entered into a conſpiracy to depoſe the king, to im- 
priſon him for life, and to ſet up Epwazd* his ſon the prince of 
Wales. The earl Maxsnar, who was firſt accuſed, . confeſſed 
his guilt ; and throwing himſelf upon the gopdneſs of the king, 
was pardoned. Some of the other conſpirators were drawn to a 
confeſſion, and deeply fined. But the archbiſhop of Cax TEA 
zUzy, whom the king had long looked upon with an evil eye, 
for obſtructing his ſubſidies 8855 the clergy, was more feverely 
dealt with, The king having ſent for this prelate, expoſtulated 
with him very roundly, as being at the head of the malecontents, 
and charged 1 him with high treaſon. Either the / conſcience or 
the courage of the archbiſhop failed bim; and offering nothing 
in his defence, he threw himſelf at his majeſty” s feet, wept and 
begged pardon, and caſt his life and fortune upon the king's 
mercy. Ewa RD told him, that he had found his grace diſaf- 
fected to his intereſt thro the whole courſe of his primacy; that 
he had often deſired him to treat his clergy gently, and not diſ- 
turb them unneceſſarily in his provincial viſitations; but with- 
out any regard to his authority or requeſt," that his grace had of- 
ten deprived them of their preferments, without allowing them 
the liberty of an appeal; that he ſhould? not however proſecute 
him himſelf, leſt he ſhould complain that he was overborne by 
the partiality of his courts,” but Thould leave” him to the correc- 
tion of his own order, and refer the cauſe: particularly to the 
The primate was ſo overcome will this reprimand, that 

ben ſaid to have begged his majeſty's bleſſing ; who told him, 
that he forgot his character, and that it was more: proper for his 
ages to receive — wad N to "give: RNAS 
3 __ bulhop. 


— — — ere ener 
. 
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biſhop: In ſhort the king, being ſtill more confirmed in his ſuſ- 
picions by the behaviour of the primate, complained of him to 
the pope: and his grace delaying to go to Rome to make his de- 


fence, his revetiues were ſeized, and he himſelf was outlawed. 


To redouble his misſortunes, when he went to the pope for his 
protection, his holineſs was ſo much prejudiced againſt him, that 
he was ſuſpended from the adminiſtration of ſpirituals and tem- 

ls, till he oould clear himſelf of the aceuſation which: the 
Ling | laid againſt him. Untuckily for the archbithop- the pope 
was to have the ſequeſtration of 185 ſee in the hands of his nun- 
cio; and tho the king had poſſeſſed himſelf of the revenues, yet 
on a remonſtrance from his holineſs, theſe were likewiſe Pn into 
toy hands of his Ee, 1 is WIncnR S4 J | fuſpenſion.... 


7 he next year, whath was the laſt af the reicm- of 8 
arliament was held at Carliſle, where the clergy were — 
the premunitory clauſe in the biſhops writs, in order to pre- 


vent effectually the papal exactions and other abuſes in the church 


of England; ſueh as diſpoſing of the beſt preferments to Italians, 
and other foreigners 3 the pope's ding che re rent of religious houſes 
for the college of cardinals ; the claim of the firſt fruits of vacant 
livings; the demand of Peters pence to treble the ufual ſum ; and 
the converting of legacies given to pious uſes from their firſt in- 
tention. After a thorow examination of theſe ſeveral articles, it 
was declared with the conſent of the king, lords; and commons, 
that theſe grievances and oppreſſions ſhould no longer be permit- 
ted in England. But notwithftanding this excellent proviſion by 
an act of parliament, the king having occaſion for the pope's 
friendſhip, granted a protection to his nuncio to collect the firſt 
fruits of vacant benefices, either with, or without cure, for the 
term of three years, which his holineſs had required; on condi- 
tion that he did not touch the rents of the vacant monaſterics, 
and tranſported none of the money in ſpecie out of the kin gdom, 
but remitted it in hills of Thus thro the private views 
of their princes, when they had an hutreſt to ſerve with the popes, 
the Englith were ſtiff continued under the tyranny and oppreſſions 
of the court of Rome. It was however the firſt and the laſt con- 
ceſſion, which king EDwazy made to their uſurpation. For in 


a few months after, he was feized with'a'diftemper, which put 
an end to his projects, and his days together. As ſoon as he was 


taken ill, he by he knew that he-ſhould die; and ſending for | 
his your Ewan whorvasithen'abbur tas 5 and twenty years ; old, 
q es 2 | recommended 
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recommended to him very earneſtly theſe three things; to proſe= 
cute the war with Scotland till os had entirely ſubdued that na- 
tion; to ſend his heart to the holy land with two and thirty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling which he had provided for it; and never to 
recall Gavxs ro whom his majeſty had baniſh baniſhed with the ad- 
vice of his parliament, as a corrupter of the prince s morals. After, 
giving his {on this ſolemn charge, he cauſed himſelf to be carried on 
towards Scotland, that he =D die in a country which he had 
conquered thrice. But his diſtemper encreaſing he could get no 
further than Burgh, a little town in — —— where he re- 
ſigned his laſt breath in July thirteen hundred and ſeven, after a 
proſperous ee four ape ure ron. = | l 


Thus died Epwazp, the firſt of that name ? Fs the —_— 
conqueſt ; a man of very noble and princely. qualities, particu- 
larly of great valour, impartiality, prudence, and moderation. 
Taught by the misfortunes of his two immediate predeceſſors, he 
avoided all occaſions of quarrelling with, the nobility, and choſe 
rather to give way a little, than to hazard his quiet by gratifying his 
reſentment; or to ſpeak of him perhaps with more propricty, he ſmo- 
thered his reſentment till he could gratify it without any 1 
Tho military glory and conqueſt ſeem to have had the aſcendant 
in him, yet his reign was very remarkable for many excellent ſta- 


— 


tutes, which poliſhed, and improved the; conſtitution. | He had 


Feet bi grainy for emp . Ss 8 
but yet his genius enterprizes o i — that 1 15 
— e e 


i, a6 1 remember, uns procuring the —_—_— be pon 
oath to obſerve the charters Weed as this » ts ee 
it is without any excuſe. He all and graceful p. 
but his legs being a little to lo to che re 
body, he had the name of Lot 
of a falſe fe, eee d Ju. enough 
to diſcern it; and reſolution po tit to rect it, except i 4 
inſtance I juſt mentioned. 2 real principles of Julhc . 


Vor. I. 
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nour, and integrity, which reſtrained him 'from giving counte- 
tance to vice in any one. With all theſe excellent qualities, it is 
no wonder that Epwazy' ſhould be as much beloved and reſpected 
his ſubjects, as he was diſliked and dreaded by his enemies. 
If he did not entirely throw off the papal uſurpations, he gave a 
rey conſiderable check to them; and ſhewed it was not for 


want of ſpirit, and a true diſcernment of his rights, but for 


want of power and 5 ty, that he did not free his coun- 

try from that yoke. He did as much towards it, as could 
well be expected for the times he lived in. If he could not 
prevent the oppreſſion of his magiſtrates, he took care to pu- 
niſh it: and always heard with patience the complaints and re- 
monſtrances of his ſubjects. In ſhort it may be faid of Ep- 


. wakd,” that he was tot only the king but the father of his peo- 


ple; and as he lived in honour af 3 ht ond fame yr = 
iluſtrious'to the end of tine. 15 * en 
Sever did 407 rice akend Bae df Prghind; Wage 
favourable circumſtances, or amidſt greater hopes from his p 
than Ebwankp the fbhd! the late King's eldeſt ſon. But Wee 
had ned the laſt offices to the great monatch from whom 
he deſcended, ke forgot the oath 'that he Had "taken conterning 
GavesToN,' which Was alſo part of his father t dying charge, Akt 
recalled his favourite.” His impatience to load à man With fa- 
vours in the firſt days ef his reign; whom the kitip and parks- 
ment had juſt Griven from him, as che debauchef ef bis youth, 
blaſted all theſe agrecable and plainiy thewed- Bas People 
of Engkapd hon v th birth; antł of the cn 
he wre! The returtf of this favourite; ee the royal 
poet Was transferred by EbanD, was foon Wllowech by the im- 
ptlonmetnt Cf Lax CTP Hifhop of Cheſter, high treaftrer; who 


45 


hac bean the chief proj oper of Gives ron's baniſhitierit] and had 


Rallies of the E. — yödch. Ia 4 few days 
the fare of his ele msd that he 
ch eden of His Coronation; and in 4 
niet tc) all the meakiires of the king his father. But 
600 infifin(ts' reach England by the time appoint- 
A Cor i _ to, io der pr ut out of whom 
& Woppybes, biſkop of Wincheſter, to do the 
& may v ende bitrary ſteps/Which were taken 
e e ics ner beg belong de hiſtory to te- 
a5: dæterrtittell to carry his prerogative thro — 
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ſtraints which had been laid by the canons of ſeveral councils, 
againſt non reſidence, and pluralities. He therefore tequired the 
archbiſhop at his return to England, to exempt his chaplains from 
—— and that ſuch clergymen as officiated at court, or 
were entruſted with ſecular employments, might have inſtitutian 
given without being tied down to reſidence, to à ſingle living, 
or to entring on prieſt's orders within, a year. The chbilhe 
perceiving. that ED waRD was inclined to acquire an arbitrary 
power both in church and ſtate, thought it incumbent on him 
to ſtop. bis majeſty in his carcer, as far as it as in his grace 
way to do it: and therefore r to him, that at this 
rate his chaplains would not only break thro the canon of the 
church, which he could not addy diſpenſe with, but would al- 
ſo receive the profits of their benefices without ſa: mueh as 
qualified to perform the office of an eccleſiaſtick, abſolutely re- 
fuſed to coniply. From this time he; Rood. vpon ill terms with 
the court, — into a conſederacy with, Ar W t 
—_— the Pale; pho and ſtate. 0 Dating bits 1 115 
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ear at all, or not in any great numbers at this parliament, we 
are not told: but upon the prorogation of it, the king required 
the archbiſhop of CANTER BURY, and the vicar general of the 
archbiſhop of Lokk, who was abroad as the king's ambaſſador, 
to give notice, or indeed © to præmoniſh the lower clergy of their 
4 whole provinces,” as the biſhops of each dioceſe had been hi- 
therto wont to do, of another parliament to be held about forty 
days after the date of the writ. The primate either really took 
ſomewhat amiſs in this new writ, or at leaſt pretended ſo to do: 
Perhaps he had no mind to execute ſuch a writ, as he knew 
would deſtroy the pretence which was ſet on foot, for the total 
withdrawing of the clergy from theſe councils ; namely, that 
they were not bound to attend upon the king's ſummons, unleſs 
they were required to do ſo by the archbiſhop's mandate. 


Whatever was the meaning of his diſlike, the king, by a ſe- 
cond writ, gave the archbiſhop a longer time to aſſemble the 
clergy ; and promiſed, if there were any expreſſions in this new 
form prejudicial to his rights, that they ſhould be amended in 
the parliament that was to fat. Upon this ſecond writ, the areh- 
biſhop obeyed, and ſent out a provincial mandate to ſummon the 
clergy to the place of parliament. This provincial execution of 
the parliamentary premunientes, was from this time very often, 
it may be ſaid very commonly, performed both ways; by the 
biſhops in their dioceſes,” and by the archbiſhops- throwout their 
provi The ſecond writ of the king, however qualified by 
the complement in it, was not well received by the primate ;- but 
the king inſiſted upon the execution of it, and ſo put an end to 
all the ſhifts of that ungentle eee eee the 
archbiſhop called a provincial council of his ſuffragan biſhops ; 
and in the cloſe of thi mandate, he ordered them to 1 to 
the deans and chapters, that if they came to the council and pe- 
titioned to be admitted into it, as the law required, their requeſt 

ſhould be complied with. Such was the power of the metropo- 
litan, and the canonical practice at that time! This was pro- 
bably the laſt of archbiſhop WINcHELS As public acts; for the 
next account that We have of him is of his death. After his 
ſchool education at Canterbury, in which it ſeems he gave great 
expectations of making a conſpicuous figure, he went to Paris, 
to improve ' himſelf in humanity, logick, and theology; and 
where his learning, good morals, and politeneſs, . recomn | 
him to the office of rector of that univerſity. When he 3 
t 2 quitt 
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quitted himſelf to great ſatisfaction for ſome years in that Ration, 
he came to Oxford, where he gained great reputation by his 
preaching, and public diſputations : and having the character of 
a man of conduct and experience, who underſtood buſineſs as 
well as books, he was unanimouſly choſen chancellor of the 

univerſity ; to which he was very ſerviceable by his intereſt and 
abilities The biſhop of London being informed of. his great 
qualifications, gave him the archdeaconry of Eſſex, and a pre- 
bend at St. Paul'ss He was very remarkable for his prudence, 
equity, and good temper, in the exerciſe of his juriſdiction ; and 
in his reſidence on the prebend, which was ſeldom interrupted, 
he was diligent in preaching and expounding the holy ſcripture. 
Had the promotion of this ecclefiaftick roſe no higher, what an 
excellent character had he died poſſeſſed of! But his elevation 
to the primacy, inſtead of adding a luſtre, threw a ſhade over 
his reputation. The reader has ſeen in the preceding pages, ſe- 
veral inſtances of his turbulency in the reign of the glorious Ep- 
WARD, and one proof of his perfidiouſneſs in being at the head 
of a conſpiracy againſt that prince ; for which he was baniſhed, 
and Coane, with ignominy and diſgrace. This is the dark 
fade of the e character: but as he had many noble 
qualities to ſet againſt it, the reader will excuſe my bringing be- 
fore him ſome other particulars of his grace's conduct, which he 
has not ſeen. It muſt be allowed that his ſpirit ſunk under the 
accuſation of conſpiring againſt the king; © and a wounded ſpi- 
ce rit who can bear? But in no other inſtance was the courage 
of his mind ever deficient. He preſerved at court, and with 
king EDwaRD, a freedom which furprized every body, which 
the great men revered, and which bad men trembled at. The 
greatneſs of his mind, was no leſs uncommon, than the courage 
of it: for beſides his ſupporting young ſcholars at the univerſity 
whoſe genius ſet them above miechanic employments, and whoſe 
parents were indigent, he relieved above three thouſand poor twice 
a week at his houſe, and ſent thoſe of them aſſiſtance who could 
not come for it. But this was not all. Where the people of a 
condition above the common poor, were fallen to decay by an 
accident or misfortunes, and yet whofe modeſty prevented 14 
from ſolliciting charity, theſe the archbiſhop relieved in an ex- 


traordinary manner, according to their wants. He was very mo- 

derate in his deſires, temperate in his enjoyments, and a great 

example of regularity in every part of life : grave without mo. 

roſeneſs, chearful without levity, and living much in the world 
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without loving it in the leaſt. Free from any ambition himſelf, 
he had the greateſt regard to merit and learning in other men: 
not bartering away the preferments which he had to diſpoſe of 
in the church, in exchange for civil places for ſome relations, nor 
providing for others with benefices as an eſtate, whether or no 
they had any merit or juſt pretenſions: not expending his riches 
in pomp and luxury, to rival or exceed the ſtate and tables of 
the great; nor yet hoarding up, in a groveling and a ſordid man- 
ner, the emoluments of the church, to eſtabliſn a name, and 
raäaiſe his family. In ſhort it may be ſaid of WIN CHEILSE A, that if he 
was not the beſt and the greateſt prelate that had filled the chair 
of Canterbury for many ages, yet he acted the part of one that 
was: he had ſo many virtues and good qualities as a man and as 
a biſhop, that one cannot help lamenting there ſhould be the 
leaſt ſtain whatſoever upon his memory. ons ea 


After the primacy had been vacant about nine months, the 
convent unanimouſly concurred in the choice of Coghau dean of 
Saliſbury ; a man of uncommon learning for his age; and ſo re- 
markably regular and devout, that he was called by way of pre- 
eminence * the good eccleſiaſtick. But the pope at the king's re- 
queſt annulled this election; and RzynoLDs biſhop of Worceſter 
was tranſlated to the ſee of Canterbury, notwithſtanding the 
noiſe that we have ſeen had been made at Rome about the free- 
dom of election. This prelate, had by ſome means or other, 
not the moſt incorrupt, obtained the favour of CLzmenT the fifth, 
then in the papal chair, to a moſt extraordinary degree. He 
gave his grace a bull, ſoon after his conſecration, to make a pro- 
vincial viſitation for three years enſuing, and to ſuſpend the ju- 

riſdiction of his ſuffragans for that time: he had authority to viſit 
places exempted as well as others, and to reſtore two hundred ec- 
cleſiaſticks deprived for irregularity : he had a power by another 
bull, to diſpenſe with a hundred who were under age to hold a 
benefice ; to abſolve a hundred laymen who had laid violent hands 
upon the clergy, and who without this privilege in the archbiſhop 
could be abſolved only by the pope himſelf : he had a power to 
grant a faculty, by another bull, to forty clergymen, which might 
enable them to hold more than one benefice with cure of fouls, 
notwithſtanding the canon of ſeveral councils : in ſhort he had an 
authority to give an indulgence for any crimes committed within a 
hundred days laſt paſt,” to any perſons who ſhould ſhew themſelves 
penitent and confeſs to him in this viſitation. It muſt be owned theſe 
2 erte Goa en enn rene de 
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were extraordinary privileges indeed; and whoeyer conſiders how 
hardly the court of Rome gave up any of its ſovereign power to an 
Engliſh prelate, will be apt to ſuſpect I believe with the hiſtorian 
who relates it, that the archbiſhop's gold had purchaſed this diſtin- 
guiſhed honour. In the following year, the primate ſummoned 
a provincial council to meet at London; and the king earneſtly 
preſſed him by his letters from York, in his way to Scotland, to 
move the clergy to give his majeſty an effectual aid. Theſe he 
followed with letters to all the biſhops of the province, and to 
the chief of the abbots, and priors, three days after. In conſe- 
' quence of this, they granted him a tenth, to be paid one half in 
this year, and the other half at the fame time in the year follow- 
ing. Having had this ſucceſs in one province, EDpwanxp imme- 
diately iſſued out his writ, for a convocation to be held within 
fifteen days after the date of it in the other: and after ſome de- 
lay they granted the tenth as he had deſired. The king having 
received this bounty from the clergy, paſſed the famous ſtatute, 
called © articuli cleri,” and confirmed it in the way of a charter. 
The deſign of this act, was to relieve the juriſdiction of the church, 
to put a ſtop to prohibitions, and to prevent the encroachment of 
-the temporal courts. cn eg | 25 


Ij he kingdom was involved in ſo much war and confuſion thro 
the weakneſs and miſrule of the reigning prince, that there is 
very litle matter for eccleſiaſtical hiſtory during this period, more 
than frequent provincial councils held by orders from the king to 
obtain ſupplies of the clergy ; and little more was done in them. 
Were all theſe to be recited particularly and at length, they would 
only ſerve to let us know the frequent neceſſities which this king 
had of money; that the uſage of theſe times was for the clergy of 
each province to tax their own ſpiritualities, not in parliament, but 
in convocation by themſelves, in a full meeting of the province: 
and that both the provinces: came nationally together in parlia- 
ment, where their lay eſtates were taxed in common with all the 
laity. In a parliament which met at Weſtminſter about this time, 
the barons being enraged at the adminiſtration of the two Syzn- 
ckRS, the king's favourites, paſſed a vote for their baniſhment 
and for the forfeiture of their eſtates. Therefore in one of theſe 
provincial councils, the biſhops and prelates declared that order to 
be null and void in law, becauſe it was done without their con- 
ſent, who as peers of parliament ought to have concurred in it; 
and in the next ſeſſion this declaration was recited and allowed. 
0 ns | The 
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The pope bad not yet laid aſide his encroachment on the freedom 
of elections to vacant biſhopricks. At the inſtance of the kings 
of France and England, he ſet aſide the nomination. of the monks 
of Durham, in favour of Lewis Bzauxionr of the houſe of France, 
and a near relation of the.queen's ; to whom he pretended to con- 
vey the temporal as well as ſpiritual juriſdiction. But the biſhop 
as obliged to renounce this clauſe at his doing homage to de 
| king. The next year the ſee of Wincheſter becoming vacant, 
the pope pe regarding neither the election of the convent, nor the 
= 's recommendation, preferred his legate R. AssxR then in 
England, to that biſhoprick. The primate notwithſtanding the 
great favours he had received from Rome, which is — rea- 
ſon for ſuſpecting that they were bought, was ſo far juſt to the 
rights of the crown and r of England, as to refuſe to con- 
ſecrate the legate. The biſhop of — box however had no ſuch 
ſeruples; but having more regard to the holy ſee, than to his 
king and country, performed this ceremony ; and the legate was 
condeſcending enough to renounce the clauſe of the temporalities. 
The ſame exerciſe of ſovereign power appeared at the ſame time 
in the election to the ſee of Hereford; and in ſpite of all the 
's endeavours and entreaties to the contrary, his holineſs pro- 
moted Abau ORLETON to that dignity. The biſhop, cog the the 
court ſo ſtrenuous againſt his promotion, was cafily enough pre- 
vailed on to join with the barons againſt the king. The king 
having got the better of the conteft, and retaining his reſentment 
againft the biſhop, who bad been put upon hm by boroe, was de- 
termined upon has ruin. 


Ye In the next e ei he called, articles of 
high treaſon were exhibited againſt OI RTR; in which he was 
accuſed: of holding correſpondence with the king's enemies, ap- 
pearing wirh the barons in the field againſt him, and giving coun- 
tenance and affiftance to the rebellion. When the articles were 
red, the biſhop addreffing himſelf to the king, infiſted upon the 
peivilege of his character; that he neither could, nor ought to 
anſwer an impeachment of this nature, without the leave of his 
metropolitan,” who next to the pope was his immediate judge: 

nor was the aoquieſcence or conſent of the reſt of his brethren the 
biſhops "likewiſe needleſs.” The reverend bench, when he had 
_ finiſhed; roſe up all of them to a man, in order to entreat the 
king's — anll favour to this prelate: and finding they 


could make no impreſſion on his ** we infrfled allo m 
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his character, and claimed the privilege of the church. At the 
breaking up of the houſe, the archbiſhop of CAN TERZURAT took 
him into his cuſtody, which the king connived at; with a deſign 
however to call him to an account upon theſe. articles; in another 
place. Accordingly i in a few days after, the biſhop. was brought 
— a trial in the King's Bench; which being a due violation of 
the liberties of the clergy, Gers refuſed to plead ; and the 
two archbiſhops coming into the court with their croſſes erected, 
carried him off in triumph. As defirous as the king and his fa- 
vourites might be to get rid of this prelate, and tho "he key y found 
him guilty. of every article of; the charge, yet the Mer pri ates 
having made ſo vigorous an oppoſition to the legality of his trial, 
the * declined paſſing ſentence, and the affair was referred 
to parliament. The king however ſeized his temporalities, till 
the archbiſhop made this prelate's peace a little after. Well per- 
haps would it have been for the king, if his grace could have 
44-4 his heart a little better; and if this fiery biſhop would haye 
<« ſtudied to be quiet and to do his own. buſineſs.” But he was 
no ſooner freed from this troubleſome affair, than he entered into 
a conſpiracy with the biſhop of LIxcoI , who had likewiſe been 
of the barons faction, to create ſuch troubles to the king and his 
tion, as in the end muſt overwhelm: them. The reader 
will not expect here a detail of this plot, and of the ſeveral ſteps 
taken on both ſides to carry, it on, and to countermine it. I muſt 
content myſelf with obſervi ing, that the queen, with the aid and 
advice of theſe two — Vac and the diſaffected barons cauſed the 
king her huſband to be depoſed for male: adminiſtration, and ſet 
rut 1 ſon . upon the throne of England. This reſo- 
and unuſual as it was, was publiſhed i in Weſtmin; 
lle Kall ak with IE probation of the common people, and with 
3 conſent of the auchbilboß of CAN TER BUR, and the other Prey 
lates. The archbiſhop, to give a ſanction and flouriſh to the re- 
belkon,., made a ſpeech to the people that were in the hall; en- 
rging upon the & words as a text, the voice of the people the 
« voice of Gap ; in which he exhorted the audience to pray to 
Gop, a Ying, 3 esse [Biz e gout. 
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nor the fierce and ill mannered ſpirit of theſe prelates, than the 
former directing, and the latter accepting, this deputation; and they 
acquitted themſelves in it accordingly. Let a weak prince have be- 
haved himſelf ever fo ill, there is ſomething ſo moving in fuch a 
_ diſtreſs, as to be obliged to quit his royalty and to live at the 
mercy of his enemies, that the heart mult be hard indeed, which 
is not touched with compaſſion and tenderneſs at ſuch a fcene. 
The good prelates however, inſtead of giving him conſolation, 
inſulted over his misfortunes ; and endeavoured to make him be- 
| Heve, that he was depoſed with a view to eaſe him of the weight 
of governinent, that he might live more happily than he had 
done before. Having thus made this unhappy monatch the ſport 
of their malice, who had already been the ſport of fortune, they 
added, that unleſs he gave up the crown to his ſon upon this vote 
of parliament, the nation would renounce their allegeance, and 
ſet aſide his family: and having ſaid this, they left him. When 
the commiſſioners arrived to receive his Nn a the king came 
out of his room in a mourning habit, and with looks which de- 
monſtrated his inward trouble. As he was already acq uainted with 
their buſineſs, ſo the ſight of that formidable power which had 
deſpoiled him of his crown, made fuch an impreſſion upon his 
mind, that he fell into a fwoon; from which he was with diffi- 
culty rechvered, But as foon as he carne to himſelf, he told them, 
that he was ſorry for his miſcbnduct, and ſubmitted to all that 
was required of him with ſo much the greater reſignation, as his 
ſins were the only cauſe of his misfortunes. He thanked his 
ſubjects for the — — they had ſhewn his fon, expreſſed preat 
concern for the averſion which they* had entertained apainft him- 
ſelf, and delivering up the crown and ſceptre and other enſigns of 
royalty into > the hands of the e e the be. 
vernment. 90 e 15 
Irtgoll Dan noi gyiq or erate: 
Thus ended che a 172 bath the Gabal, in be 12 
third year of his age; id that I may make an end of his ſtory 
all at once, in a few onths afterwa ards he ended his life, amidſt 
ſuch violent 7 and in ſuch ahorri 
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with this expreſſion in it, E DyARDUNM oceidere nolite tuneng bo- 
c num eſt,” which according to the different pointing, might 
either be conſtrued as a warrant to aſſaſſinate EDpwaRD, or as a 
diſſuaſive from ſuch a crime. The keepers, in interpreting this am- 
biguous ſentence in the moſt natural ſenſe, and in the ſenſe which 
was certainly intended by the biſhop; that they might prevent any 
noiſe held a pillow upon his face as he lay in bed, and run a hot 
ſpit up his body that there might be no ſigns of a violent death. 
The: murderers, inſtead of receiving the reward which they ex- 
pected, were obliged to fly their country to eſcape puniſhment, 
and one of r the queen was impriſoned eight 
and twenty y ein in che caſtle of Rifing in Norfolk; the earl of 
Mancn, 9 — to her bed before the 
had got her huſband depoſed, was hanged at Tyburn ignomini- 
oully ; but fo dark and unſearcheable are the ways of providence, 
the great ſhare which the biſhop of HERE FORD 
had in the exerrable murder of this unhappy prince, Gop thought 
fit to permit him to go down to the grave, in the common courſe 
of nature. As to Epwakp' the ſecond, he was moſt certainly a 
ſufferer for not having ſenſe and ſpirit enough to puniſn his fa- 
rourites who had miſſed him. He was a much more weak than 
a wicked prince; and fo thorowly reſembled Henzr the third, 
in his fooliſh humour of giving himſelf up entirely to his miniſ- 
ters, without concerning humſelf TB that the 
ſame character will agree to both. 


The ſceptre being wreſted thus out of the hands f the king, 
his fon prince Epwakp was a few days. afterwards proclaimed, and 
erowned at Weſtminſter, by the arehbiſhop of CANTERBURY. 
Tomands the latter end of this year; being va- 

cart, Rx NOL S, by the order ac the queen mother, aaa 
I. BERT x, in deſpite of a proviſion from Rome, by which his ho- 
lineſs had reſerved that to himſelf. The pope: was fo 
| . at the archbiſhop ſor his eompliatice with-the court, that 
— 2 — in which he treated his grace 
n andi and threatened him with ſo 
much ſatire and inſulente, that Rahn funk under his holineſs's 
difpteaſure; anc diet im a ew'months. He was diſtin- 
guthedb his politeneſs and experience inbuſineis, than by his learn- 
— and if he had lived: in times'of 
— he would Have died with a. good charifter; -| But 


in the conteſt between the king and the queenit fusion he forgot 
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his gratitude, and the duty which he owed his prince, and went 
in to all the popular and violent meaſures againſt him. He did 
not ſeem to want principles of honour and honeſty, but he had 
not courage of mind enough to act up to them, when acting up 


to them became dangerous and unfaſhionable. Thus virtue, with- 


out fortitude, in a public character, becomes in a manner inſig- 
nificant; and it is ſcarcely poſſible for a coward to be an honeſt 
man. Soon after the death of REYNOL DS, the convent elected 
Marnan with the king's conſent: and by the intereſt of a good 
preſent which they ſent to Rome, he was confirmed and 
conſecrated by the pope. The new archbiſhop was ſcarcely 
returned to England before he held a provincial council, in which 
a rubriek of the principal holy- days was ſettled, and the manner 
how they ſhould be obſerved. In the ſame year he began a me- 
tropolitical viſitation, and made a progreſs thro the ſouthern dio- 
ceſes without any oppoſition; but when he drew near the weſt, the 
biſhop of ExzTzz appeared on the frontiers of his dioceſe wich 
body of men in arms, and refuſed to admit him. Had the arch- 
bibop been left to his liberty, it is probable the controverſy would 
have ended in a manner ſomewhat foreign to his cha But 
the king, being made acquainted with the diſpute, recalled his 
grace from bis viſitation, and ſaved him from the diſhonour:of 
-vanquiſhed. The diſap pointment however which he met 
with in this project, which he was obliged to drop, it is ſaidg 
threw him into a fever in a ſhort time after, of which he died. 


+ When the king was informed of the death of Marnzu, he re- 
commended SraArrORD, biſhop of Wincheſter and lord chancel- 
lor, for his ſucceſſor. The pope intending to fill the fee of Win- 
cheſter without the king, conſented to his maj jeſty's:nominatian of 
the primate ; and the convent: of Canterbury 1 RA'TEORD 
was _— of, made a virtue of meckliiny, ind. elected him 
archbiſhop. Upon this promotion OzLETON was tranſlated ta 
the diſhopri ck of Wincheſter by the pope; not only without the 
ene of the king, but :expreſly againſt his conſent, at the 
inſtance of the king of France. EDWanp went ſo. far in His 
oppoſition to this removal, that he exhibited aiticles of high 
critfies and miſdemeanours againſt the biſſiop at the court of Rome- 
But OxL Ro Rad addreſs enough to baffle the proſeriitibn, and 
your of king Eben pl In ſhort the entroach- 
ments of ' the:holy-ſee,: in filling up alli the vacancies in the Eng- 
liſh church by tfieir W were rc to chat [excels _ 
5.06 the 
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the right of elections, and the king's conſent, were almoſt entirely 
overborne. About this time therefore, the king takes notice in 
his letters patents and in a remonſtrance to the pope, that his pre- 
deceſſors having endowed the cathedrals had formerly nominated 
to them, upon a vacancy, by virtue of their prerogative: that 
afterwards at the requeſt of the clergy, and out of regard to the 
then pope, the king of England granted the chapters the liberty 
of chuſing their biſhop; upon condition that at the death or 
tranſlation of any biſhop, the chapter ſhould be obliged to certi- 

the king, and deſire his licence to proceed to a new election, 
and that the biſhop elect had the royal aſſent. But theſe expoſ- 
tulations were of no effect; the prerogative was ſtill inſulted, 
and EDwWaRD was too much engaged with his military atchieve- 
ments to attend to church affairs at preſent. A great part of this 
king's reign therefore, which redounded ſo much to the glory of 
England, by his unparallelled ſucceſſes by ſea and land, afford 
little matter for eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. For the better ſecurity of 
the revenues of the church, a ſurvey was taken of all the glebe- 
remains: and a ſtatute was made in a parliament held at Weſt- 
minſter, to ſecure the temporalities of biſhops and: abbots, and 
put them into ſafer hands tlian the king's officers, who uſually 
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Notwithſtanding the great favour 'which STAAT ORD was in 
with the king, before and after his elevation to the primacy; yet by 
a ſadden revolution, not unuſual in the ' courts! of ' princes, we 
find him in the utmoſt diſgrace. An expedition againſt France 
having been adviſed and provided for by parliament, the king at 
his going away left the ſole adminiſtration of the kingdom with 
the archbiſnop. But the war proving very expenſive; and in dan- 
ger of being unſueceſsful ſor want of a ſupply, the king ſent to 
STRATFORD for a quick and large remittance. The archbiſhop 
finding the exchequer-exhauſted, contrary to his expectation, in- 
formed the king that his neteſſities prdoeeded not fo much from 
the charge of the expedition; as from che prodigality and bad ma- 
nagement of his courtiers. The king being unable to carry on 
his operations, and his courtiers being reproached; the progreſs of 
the war was ſuſpended, and EDwaRD returned to England for a 
freſh ſupply of men and money. Theſe were ed him very 
liberally; and after he had fought and conquered the French fleet 
which he met with in his paſſage, he fate down before Tournay 
Vol. I. | = | with 
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with a great army. But the ſiege of that place proving long and 
we, he was again in great ſtreights for want of money: 
and the archbiſhop not being able to —_— the remittances which 
his majeſty ſtood in need 1 the expedition proved abortive, and 
the king was obliged to ke a truce which broke all his mea- 


ſures. 


* 


A young, an active, and a warlike prince like EDwWARN, could 
not eaſily put up with a diſappointment of this nature, y 
when ſucceſs was almoſt in fight. It is impoſſible but that ſome- 
body muſt be made a ſacrifice to his reſentment : and to ſhift it 
from themſelves, his courtiers thought it beſt to lay all the blame 
upon the archbiſhop ; againſt whom appearances were not want- 
ing. The king 3 at his return to London, made a for- 
mal complaint againſt the primate, as the ſole cauſe of his diſap- 


1 accuſed him of having engaged his majeſty in the en- 
by his advice, of going over into the intereſt of his ene- 


terprize 
my, and after ſpending ſo much blood and treaſure, of perſuad- | 


ing the king to drop his pretenſions and diſband his army. In 
ſhort the king accuſed him, of failing in his engagements to fur- 
niſn ſupplies for the expedition, and of 4 99s a blemiſh upon 
the public credit; and a greater debt upon his majeſty and the 
kingdom. The archbiſhop p perceiving that the tide run high 

againſt him, and that his enemies were reſolved to puſh him home, 


endeavoured to guard as well as he could againſt their influence 


with the king, by — to him the had conſequences of giving 
ear to the informations of ſelf intereſted and — people, who 


might prove the ruin of the beſt, and moſt faithful miniſters, an 


involve the publick in confuſion. But leſt this private, expoſtu- 
lation ſhould 1 have no weight in the cloſet, from which his enemies 


' kept him at a diſtance by threatning to diſpateh him, he publiſhed 
ſeveral articles of excarmunication with the uſual ſolemnitics, 


againſt all thoſe who diſturbed the kingdom, who offered vio- 


— to the clergy in their perſons or eſtates, who broke in up- 
on the privileges of the church and the liberties: of the great char- 


ter, or who were guilty of falſe informations, eſpecially againſt 


their biſhop or metropolitan, in order to accuſe; them of high 


* 


n or any capital crime, without, wund or cvidenes. 


This excommunication being denounced in the cathedral of 
Ganterbur „ biſhops in the province, 
to be publiſhed leverally by 6 in their — den fie 
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king ſent a letter to the biſhop of Loxpon, and the convent of 
Canterbury, charging the archbiſhop with miſcondu@ in the 
manner I have related. The archbiſhop drew up his defence 

the king's accuſation, article by article : after a great deal 
of ridiculous flouriſh about the foperige dignity of the ſacerdo- 
tal character, which is to direct, and not to be directed by kings, 
according to the weakneſs of thoſe. times, and which in honour 
of this primate I ſhould have been glad to have concealed, he 
ſtates the facts on which his . is grounded very clearly, 
and ſhews his innocence of the crimes charged upon him: his 
defence being publiſhed throwout the province, and giving great 
offence to the king or his miniſters, a ſhort and ſharp reply was 
made in a letter from EpwaRD to the Engliſh biſhops ;. in which, 
ſheltering themſelves under the G that the king's honour 
would not permit him to argue the caſe or purſue the diſpute any 
longer with a perverſe re contentious ſubject, the miniſters con- 
tented themſelves with giving harſh and uncountly language to 
the archbiſhop j and without attempting to falfify his facts, in- 
Gifted on the charge againſt him to be true. This was ſoon fol- 
lowed by a proceeding him at law, in the nature of an 
information; to which his grace, claiming the privilege of his 
peerage, 3 At a Wen- called a lictle after, 
to which a ſafe conduct had been Kar, the primate by the king, 
he was ſtopped by the lord ſteward and lor 1. chamberlain in his 
majeſty's name, and charged not to go into the houſe, till he had 


made his appearance in the court e e 
Go MULES l | 


630 


In obedienee to this onder, the FOTO 1 
court, received a copy of his charge, and promiſing to give in 

an anſwer in due time, was permitted to go into the houſe. of 
— When zs had thkew bis ſear, he told the peers, that the 

rights and liberties of the chureh, the intereſt and honour of the 
kivg and kingdom, had brought him thither ; and fince ſeveral 
crimes; hall beed' laid 65 Kia ge, he was very deſirous to el 
dimſelf from thoſe imputations in full parliament. But the houſg 
was ſoon adjourned ; the miniſters: did not expect a challenge of 
this fort ; they elbe on their power and menaces ; and no pro- 
rr The next time che 
bouſe of lords was fitting, the arehbiſhop attempted to go in, 
and was ſtopped by one af the court, who made uſe of the Bag 
dame ue forked Te, The archbiſhop with good reaſon rclent- 


7 


ing 
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ing this repulſe, addreſſed himſelf to the people in the lobby, 
and ſaid that as the king had ſummoned him by his writ to par- 
liament, he infiſted upon his right as one of the greateſt peers 
of the realm; and demanded the liberty of coming into the 
| houſe : but when he found the doors were guarded, and his en- 
trance was impracticable, being likewiſe threatened and ill treated 
by ſome of the guards, his grace begah to grow warm, and tak- 
ing his croſs in his hand, proteſting he would not ſtir till he had 
admittance according to his privilege, he poured out his curſes 
on thoſe who miſrepreſented him to the king, and occaſioned 
him this ill uſage. At this time, there was a great debate in the 
houſe about the king's intention to have him tried in the Ex- 
chequer ; at the concluſion of which it was determined, * that 
ce the peers ſhould be tried only by the peers in parliament.” 
The archbiſhop was upon this admitted into the houſe, ' where in 
the preſence of the king, he offered to put himſelf on his de- 
fence, and defired he might be arraigned before tris peers in par- 
lament. The king (conſented to this motion; but his grace's 
enemies were ſtill unprepared to attack him further than with 
their libels. In ſhort the king's complaints againſt this prelate 
in the letters which I have mentioned, the articles drawn up 
againſt him, and the other parade about bringing him to a trial, 
ſeem only deſigned to amuſe the people. 

© The king, it is probable, had been impoſed upon and miſled, 
and perhaps had been much too liberal to his favourites accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of his family. Great taxes, however, had 
been granted for the war with France, the expectations of the 
people had been diſappointed, and the expedition did not in any 
degree anſwer the vaſt expence. To keep the people therefore 
in good humour, or at leaſt to prevent their backwardneſs in giv- 
ing a freſh ſupply to ſupport the war, the miſcarriage muff be 
laid at ſome door or other; on none ſo naturally as at the arch- 
biſhop's, who had the ſole direction of affairs at home, and who 
might probably ſink under the weight of the King's accuſation. 
Buy this expedient; the reader ſees, his majeſty's improvident and 
too liberal bounty would be covered, the-courtiers:- who had ſhared 
it would alſo lie under ſhelter, and thè people would be better 
diſpoſed to grant another ſubſidy. 1 know very well it has been 
balveged hy we, ds te ae beg was gd by de pope: 
to clog the war by detaining the ſupplies: and Rar ix, upon 
what authority I dont know, I believe upon none at all but _ 
—_— 6 o 
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of his own prejudice againſt the clergy, has charged him with 
a defign © of raiſing a commotion among the people by his de- 
« fence, and thro fear ef abandoned, of chuſing, tho 
« ſome of the lateſt, to caſt himſelf upon the king's metcy.” 
But there are two plain material facts which ſtare an hiſtorian {6 
much in the face, that a man muſt have a tolerable ſhare ef 
confidence who can perſiſt in the actuſation of this upright pre- 
late. In the firſt place, it is more than probable, that the king 
was ſatisfied of his integrity; becauſe at the breaking up of this 
very parliament, when he made another expedition into France, 
his majeſty received the archbiſhop into his wonted favour, and 

pathos nl if not the ſole, one of the principal miniſters of ſtate, 
— his abſence. In the next place, at the parliament held 
two yrats after, the king himſelf commanded * that the articles 
« of impeachment drawn up againſt Joan archbiſhop of Can- 
« terbury, ſhould be brought into the houſe to be annulled, and 
« declared inſignificant :” the motive aſſigned for which order 
is, © becauſe the matter contained ih them, is neither reaſonable, 
« nor true. If this is not a full and authentic evidence of the 
archbiſhop's innocence, then words are without meaning ; and 
there is no defence to be made againſt inalice and defamation. ; 


It has already been taken notice of, to what an excels the ſes 
fi Rome had carried its encroachments on the church of 
land, in diſpoſing of vacancies by way of proviſion, which cle 
king had remonſtrated againſt in vain, Inſtead of reforming 
this abuſe; which wis fo much the more ititolerable, as all the 
benefices were beſtowed on foreigners, the pope now in the chaif, 
had wrote to the king to withdraw theſe com laints againſt pro- 
viſions, which in his opinion were an undemiable ve of 
the holy ſee: This letter having diſcovered that it was to n 
purpoſe to apply to Rome for a redteſs, and the king being now 
ee to ths rilettions which were become neceſ- 
ſary, a parliament was called, which amc other excellent laws 
enacted the ſtatute of Proviſors ; that in c ' petſon was e 
victed of bringing for the future the like Nein into the king 
dom, ho was un remain in priſen Ei be had paid a fine and ran. 
ſony to the king at his pleaſure, and made ſatisfaction to the party 
igjured. The next year a patliament was held at Wetter 
and in confideration of a conſiderable aid from the clergy to fuß- 


gr nn the' liberties of the church were haber Spun 
L 6M 
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and confirmed by ane _ the e of f the 
ſecular courts. 1% 13 Ax 1 WA eg 3 a 
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Whilſt the king was u irtiarcal, glory. with his 6 arms in 
France, in which. EDwaRd the black prince his ſon had a great 
ſhare, archbiſhop ST RAT TOD died; after filling the chair of 
Canterbury above thirteen years, and adminiſtring the affairs of 
the 3 in his majeſty's abſence a great part of that time, 
with much advantage to the nation, and, the calumny which I 
| have juſt refuted notwithſtanding, ' with great honour to himſelf. 
In the general defection from the late king EDWARD, this prelate, 
then in the ſee of Wincheſter, retained his allegeance very firmly; 3 
and in the beginning of this reign, whilſt the king Was in his 
minority, was for that reaſon, looked upon with-an evil eye at 
court. But as ſoon as the king took the reins of government in- 
to his hands and began to diſcern men and things, he could not 
overlook the fidelity and good conduct of this biſhop. He took 
him immediately into his confidence, gave him the great ſeal, 
recommended him to the primacy when it was vacant, and gave 
him the direction of all his affairs. Nor was his majeſty's con- 
fidence miſplaced, The archbiſhop was a man of learning, in 
the civil law eſpecially, and no leſs a faithful, than an able ſer- 
vant of the crown. His diſintereſtedneſs in his [ſtate employ- 
ments, may put the boaſted patriotiſm of our days to ſhame. 
He croſſed the channel two and thirty times in the public ſervice, 
beſides ſeveral journeys towards Scotland whilſt he was biſhop, 
for which he never received above three hundred pounds out of 
the 8 He, Ing a fine Tee ge hay at Wien 
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and Ingulonaps,: than by, too. ſtrict an; adherence, te the letter of 
ecclefiaſtical-diſcipline., I have not purpoſely waved mentioning 
his ſpirit under che king's accuſation; as what may, ſully his on” 
Kar but I, reſerve, it to co mpleat; and. faniſh his 

A ider, who had thus ably gh: thus faithfully, ferved his 4 
and country, in the higheft poſts of the church and ſtate, owed: 


it his own, character to aſſert his innocence in che mannes he 
ban FM did, 
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did, with fortitude and freedom. The prince, who could ſo far 
forget himſelf as to enter into the cabals of his courtiers againſt 
fach a miniſter, deſerved to be treated with as little ceremony, 
not as Raein charges him with, but as archbiſhop 8TRATTonD 
uſed in his defence. An honeſt man overborne by ſuperior. power, 
let it be in what Ration it will, has no other reſource: but in his 
own magnanimity; and the archbiſhop was happy in ſuch a ſpirit. 
Had he funk. under the weight of the king's diſpleaſure, ftirred 
up by the, treachery of inſidious, courtiers, his innocence mult. 
have been facrificed to. their craft and malice ;. and archbiſhop 
STRATFORD would have deſcended, e to poſterity, as 

a corrupt and unfaithful miniſter of ſtate, where he is now re- 
corded for an able Palkien, a diſintereſted Patriots and an excel- 
lent metropolitan, | 3 1 010 els 7 


The two e "Hat. of 7 auchbiboß, dying before 
their characters were compleated, 8. IsLir was elected by the 
monks of Canterbury; at that time ſecretary of ſtate, and keeper 
of the privy. ſeal to king ED Ya RD. But the pope taking no no- 
tice of ps late act againſt, proviſions, overlooked: this election of 
the monks; and ſent a bull to declare IsL1e archbiſhop of Can 
terbury, by virtue of which he was. conſecrated; at St. Paul's. 
The next year, the metropolitan and bis ſuffragans petitioned 
for a redreſs of grievances, at a parliament held at Weſtmin- 
ſter; and procured a ſtatute in their favour; confirming all 
the privileges and franchiſes formerly grantell to the clergy, 
the ,encroachments of the, ſecular judges. After the 
receſs of this parliament, the old controverſy between the two. 
archbiſhops, . about 15 the Gy erected in each other's pro- 
vince, was compromiſed by the kings ho determined the privi- 
lege to both, but that his * of Vokz, within two! months af- 
ter his coming into the province of Canterbury, ſhould make a 
preſent to that cathedral of jewel of the value of forty! pounds. 
At the next parliament: held at Weſtminſter, the famous ſtatute 
of Premunire paſſed, i againſt: thoſe ho ſhould draw cauſes of pro 
perty into foreign courts, and apply to, the ſee of Rome for juſ-, 
tice; by which they were put out of the king s protection, their 
eſtates and moveables forteited to his majeſty, .;and; their, bodies 
impriſoned. and ;ranſomed, at his will. The Engliſh begangto 
ork out of their ſuperſtitious dream of the prerogatives of che 

holy ſee: and as the papal. empire had been contimuallj getting 
e in e „ from the: time of Aus 71x the firſt Roman 


2 5011 (1s 1011 25113 mon miſſionary, | 
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that neither king Jonx, nor any other 
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miſſionary, till the reign of Epwasp the firſt, ſo the ſtatute of 
Mortmain paſſed in that reign may be faid to have put a ſtop to 


it, from whence it has been gradually on the decline. 


ae court of Rome, tho — to the laſt degree, at this, and 

the preceding act againſt ions, yet continued its oppreſſiom 
in ſome — Iu as tho thisy had 5 been paſſed; and the king 
who had no inclination to break entirely with that court, was 
contented to leave the ſtatutes in force without vigorouſly putting 
them in execution. mg EDpwaRD had too many, and too im- 
portant affairs abroad, to give much attention to what paſſed in 
England ; or however he embroil himſelf in a conteſt with the 
pope, further than was abſolutely neceſſary for his quiet, and the 


prerogatives of the crown. Upon the death of archbiſhop Is LIr, 


of whom nothing conſiderable enough is related to form a charac- 
ter, the pope, at the king's inſtance, tranſlated LAN HAM from 
Ely to the ſee of Canterbury ; tho his holineſs had but juſt before 
received a mortifying ſtroke from the king and parliament of Eng- 
land. The great * — which Epwarp had made now in 
France, put it into the head of this pope, Uzzan the ſixth, that 
the preſent juncture was very proper to demand the tribute which 
os. . had bound himſelf and his ſucceſſors to pay to the 
which had been diſcontinued almoſt all this reign. 
In 121 preſumption, he was pleaſed to require the payment with 
ſo wa haughtineſs, and fo little diffidence, that he nominated 
beforehand commiſſioners to fummon EpwarxD before him, in 
caſe of his refuſal, As pacifick as his majeſty was inclined to be 
with the pope, that none of his great defigns abroad might be 
interrupted, yet he could not put up 5 vis theſe” imperious pro- 
ceedings from the court of Rome. A parliament was therefore 
called, in which it was reſolved by the three eftates of the realm, 
after taking two or three days time to conſider of this demand, 
king of 'England, had 
power to bring his dominions under ſuch ſervitude and ſubjection, 5 
without the conſent of parliament; that if the neceſſities of that 
king had compelled him to this meafure it was null in itſelf, as 
being to the oath, which he took at his coronation : and 
therefore if the pope ſhould by any means whatever attempt to 
ſupport his unjuſt pretenſions, that the whole nation would unite 
with all their power to oppoſe him. A reſelution made with fo 
much deliberation, and fupported with ſo much vigour and un#- 
nimity, freed not only EpwazD, but all the kings of England 
for ever after, from this infamous tribute. 7 The 
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The archbiſhop of Cs being Sr oppreſſed with 
debt, ſummoned all the clergy of his Moe to a ſynod, in which 
he obtained fix pence in the mark of them towards the relief of 
his neceſſities. After this, in a viſitation of the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, he condemned thirty erroneous articles which had got ſoot- 
ing there and about the ſame time confirmed ſome hymns in 
honour of St. CATHARINE, which is the ſubſtance of he was 
done by him in the primacy. For in a few months after, he was 
made a cardinal, and reſigned the ſee of Canterbury; which was 
conferred by the pope on WIr IESE V biſhop of Worceſter. The 
peace between France and England being broken by the perfidy 
of the French, and the war being renewed with great vigour, the 
king, in regard. of the great damage and danger which might 
happen to the realm by reaſon of this war, as he ſet forth in his 
proclamation, commanded « all the prelates aſſembled in parlia- 
« ment to appear in its defence; and to cauſe their tenants, de- 
ce pendants, monks, parſons, and vicars, and all other eccleſiaſ- 
ce ticks, to be prepared for the field in a military manner, in or- 
« der to encounter the force, and diſappoint the malice, of his 
enemies. .Notwithſtanding the canons which forbid the clergy 


engaging in a military profeſſion, yet the king and the biſhops 
were of opinion, and they 8 55 in the © right, nt the preferes- 


tion of the government from a forei trary power, was of in- 
finitely more moment than ele eien diſcipline. | ea 


It egen ibour his time to be generally complained TY as 4 
grievance, that the government of the kingdom had been for a 
long time entirely managed by churchmen, and therefore the tem- 
poral lords and commons, aſſembled in parliament, petiti 
the king that a law erg! paſs to prevent ſuck an inconvenience 
for the future; © and that none but laymen might be ca pable of 
« the ER T chancellor, treaſurer, keeper of the Gy Real 
&« barons of the exchequer, and other great places of the ciyil 
« liſt.” Whether it was owing to the Grant. and love- rule 
humour of the clergy, that they infinuated thanfelves into all 
employments, how 1 improper ſoever to their 8 5 3 Whether 
the neceſſities of the ſeveral kings, who from their frequent wars 
had occaſion for all their great men in military comme, 
obliged them always to make uſe of the clergy, for the p 
truſt and council ; or whether, as the ckryy were gene ly dug 
and unmarried, and ba 38 denen to raiſe a family, our princes 

Vol. I. | 6N thought 
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thought them the fitteſt perſons to be truſted with their ſubſidies 


and revenues, it is impoſſible for us to ſay. Each fide of this 
queſtion has had its advocates, and perhaps there has been ſome 
truth in each. But the moſt natural way of accounting for the 
clergy's being poſſeſſed of the great offices of ſtate, ſeems to me 1 
confeſs, that they were for many ages the only people of learning 
and. education, and conſequently the only men able to adminiſter 
the affairs of the king and kingdom, Be this however as it might. 
King EpwarD's anſwer to the petition was, that he would or- 
« gain upon this point, as it ſhall ſeem beſt to him by the advice 
ce of his good council.” Accordingly the biſhops were removed 
from the offices of chancellour, treaſurer, and privy ſeal ; in or- 
der to make a trial of this expedient, and to give ſome ſatisfaction 
in this article of the addreſs. | 


About this time died W1TTLEsEyY archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who did nothing of any moment during his primacy, except pro- 
curing a bull from the pope, to free the univerſity of Oxford 
from the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Lincoin, and to govern 
themſelves by their own officers and ſtatutes. Upon the death of 
this prelate, the monks of Canterbury elected EasToN,. an Eng- 
liſhman, but a cardinal then at Rome, for their archbiſhop. 
The king was ſo diſguſted with this choice of a metropolitan, 
who had lived fo long out of the kingdom, and was ſo much in 
the intereſt of that court, that he had an inclination to expel the 
convent, and baniſh them for ever. But the pope interpoſing, to 
fave the monks, and appeaſe the king, or rather I believe to keep 
alive his own pretenſions, tranſlated Supsuty biſhop of London, 
with his majeſty's approbation to the ſee of Canterbury. The 
nation was now become ſo generally averſe to thoſe. pretenſions of 
his holineſs, that in the parliament of the following year, a com- 
plaint was made of the proviſions, notwithſtanding the late act, 
in favour of cardinals and other foreigners z who drew out of the 

ingdom twenty thouſand marks a year from the benefices they 
enjoyed, beſides what was collected for the uſe. of the pope: and 
therefore it was reſolved that this miſchief ſhould be vigorouſly 

oppoſed, and that thoſe who inſiſted on the pope's proviſions 
ſhould be baniſhed the kingdowmn. 


© Whilſt the parliament was thus attempting to throw off. the 
yoke of Rome, which had galled the necks of the Engliſh for 
many ages, WickLiey, a ſecular divine of the univerſity of 1 
Vi | | j 1 ord, 
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ford, aroſe; and advanced publicly ſome opinions, which not 
only contradicted the eſtabliſhed doctrines of religion but alſo cut 
up the power of the pontificate by the roots. Theſe opinions, 
meeting with the inclinations of the laity to check the eccleſiaſti- 
cal power, were embraced and propagated very greedily. The 
duke of LAN cAS TRR; whoſe power, after the death of his brother 
the black prince, was little inferior to that of the king himſelf, 
declared openly for WickL1ee ; and protected him perſonally in 
a ſynod, to which the archbiſhop of CanTzzBuRy had ſummoned. 
him, in obedience to an order from the pope. The doctor being 
thus openly countenanced and powerfully ſupported, it was 
thought prudential to enjoin him only ſilence for the future, and 
that he ſhould not preach or publiſh any of his new opinions. 


This affair was ſoon followed by the death of the king at Rich- 
mond, after a reign of fifty years; during the greateſt part of 
which, he had acquired ſuch fame by his military atchievements, 
that his glory was ſcarcely equalled by any prince upon earth, and 
we may ſay, exceeded, by none. But towards the latter part of 
his life, the tide of his good fortune turned. He loſt his queen, 
who had lived with him in perfect harmony above forty years; 
and to comfort himſelf for her death, he admitted a paſſion fot 
a young lady, who mage ſuch an imprudent uſe of it, as leſſened 
his reputation, and produced a complaint in the houſe of com- 
mons againſt her. He loſt his eldeſt ſon, the moſt illuſtrious 
prince that England had ever brought up fince the days of Ar- 
FRED; and with him the glory of the Engliſh nation; and the 
ſucceſs of her arms, were at an end. In ſhort Epwazxp loſt all 
the conqueſts he had made in France with ſo much fame, and 
at ſuch an immenſe expence, without one conſiderable action, 
and with a rapidity that is inconceivable. What he loſt in the 
eſteem and affection of his ſubjects muſt be attributed to the in- 
firmities of his age; his mind decaying with his conſtitution. 
character, and to maintain the dignity oſ his royal ſtation. There 
was ſomething very noble and majeſtic in his aſpect, which com- 
manded reſpect and veneration : and he made uſe of great ſolem - 
nity and parade in his triumphs and entertamments, in order to 
create a regard for his perſon and government. He had all the 
qualifications of valour, clemency, modeſty, humility, and be- 
nevolence, which were neceſſary to adorn and recommend a 


5 | 7 
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prince: a great friend to the poor, the fatherleſs, and the widow, 
and to all thoſe whom misfortune had made an object of com- 
miſeration. In ſhort the virtues and accompliſhments of Ep. 
WARD, which were great and many, . ſo. much the few 
little failings he had as a man, that the luſtre of his reign was 
nothing tarniſhed. Fierce and terrible to his enemies ; amiable 
and indulgent to his ſubjects ; loving and encouraging the ſpirit 
of liberty 1 in his people; he was ſtrengthened and ſupported by 
them, in ſuch a manner, and in ſuch circumſtances, as cannot 
be parallelled. Under this glorious king, the conſtitution of our 
parliaments, and the whole frame of our government, became 
reduced into a better form: and to ſum up his character in a few 
words, it is hard to ſay, whether his wiſdom, or his goodneſs, 


were the moſt conſpicuous, 


To this great king ſucceded RICHARD, PR: ſon of the black 


prince, as heir apparent to the crown in right of his father, Ep- 
WaRD's eldeſt ſon. But as he was not of fit age to govern the 
ſtate himſelf, the duke of LancasTzx and his two brothers, 
with ſome biſhops and lay lords, were made regents of the king- 
dom. About this time, the pope ſent bull after bull to the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, and to the-archbiſhops and biſhops to ſuppreſs 
WickxLiey's doctrine. A ſynod was . ee at Lambeth ac- 
cordingly; in which, it was generally believed, that he would 
not eſcape a ſevere puniſhment. 1 whilſt this matter was un- 
der debate, and WIcxLIrr was explaining himſelf upon ſome 
articles, CLirrorD, a gentleman of the court, came abruptly 
into the chapel, and forbid the biſhops to proceed to a- definitive 
ſentence. The biſhops, ftruck with a panick at this pro- 
hibition, which was un {tes ted, and which: they concluded 
came from the duke of 983 contented themſelves again 
with enjoining the doctor ſilence. As the uſurpations in the 
church had been long murmured againſt, and Wiek Liv r had diſ- 
pelled the charm which maintained them, ſo the parliament, 
when they confirmed the rights and liberties of the church of 
England, paſſed a ſtatute, GS no foreigner ſhould hold any ec- 
cleſiaſtical benefice or preferment, er. no one ſhould farm any 
benefice then poſſeſſed by a foreigner, nor convey the rent for 
the ſame out of the realm, without the king's licence : and thus 
they ſtruck at the root of the — and provided an 
focal remedy againſt ex pong Ay treaſure to Italian eccle- 


4 The 
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The next year, the king empowered the biſhops: to arreſt and 
impriſon the followers of WickLiee ; commanding” all his ſub- 
jects to diſcountenance his opinions, and to aſſiſt the biſhops in 
the execution of this order. Immediately after, archbiſhop 
Couxr EY, who had ſucceded SupBury in the primacy, held 
a ſynod in London, to examine the opinions ſaid to. be held by 
WickIIr r; ſome of which were condemned for hereſy, and 
others pronounced only erroneous, and contrary to the doctrine 
of the church in leſſer matters. About the ſame time, the king 
ſent a writ to the univerſity of Oxford, impowering and requir- 
ing them to cauſe a ſtrict ſearch to be made within their juriſ- 
diction, after all thoſe who were known, or ſuſpected, to main- 
tain any error or hereſy, eſpecially any of thoſe concluſions con- 
demned in the ſynod abovementioned ; to expell them the uni- 
verſity within ſeyen days; and not to re-admit them, till they 
had diſproved the charge, or cleared their innocence, before the 
archbiſhop of CanTerBUrY. They were likewiſe required to 
ſearch after the books written by WIckIIrr or his followers, - and 
to tranſmit them without any alteration to the archbiſhop : and 
all this they were bound to do upon their allegeance, and under 
the forfeiture of the liberties and privileges of the univerſity.: - | 


I have already taken notice, that tho the lower clergy were 
proper and neceſſary members of our ſtate conyocations, yet they 
were not ſo of our provincial church councils. To keep up the 
diſtinction of theſe meetings from one another, it was the pru- 
dential cuſtom of the archbiſhops, when they had an inclination 
to tranſa& any eccleſiaſtical affairs, at the ſame time that they 
were called to do the buſineſs of the king, to iflue out ſeparate 
mandates of a different form; the one in execution of his ma- 
jeſty's writs to hold a convocation, the other by their own me- 
tropolitical authority to convene a church ſynod. But CourT- 
Nn thought ſuch a ſummons unneceſſary. He imagined it was 
ſufficient, that having his ſuffragans with him, by whatever 
means, he authorized them by his command to act as a ſynod 
with him, excluſive of the other members of the ſtate convoca- 
tion 3 and ſo made them as effectually a provincial council by 
his order and direction, as tho he had ſent them a previous man- 
date for that purpoſe. At this time therefore, a convocation for 


the province of Canterbury having been called to Oxford, and 
the biſhop of London's certificate for ſummoning it having been 
Vol. I. Cn 


red, 
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red, the king's treaſurer preſented letters of credence from his 
majeſty, declaring to them the dangers of the kingdom, and 
_ demanding a ſubſidy in the king's name. When this was done, 
the archbiſhop propoſing the general cauſes of their aſſembling, 
the grievances in the church and ſubſidies to the king, com- 
manded the proctors of the clergy to meet in ſome decent and 
| fitting place, in order to deliberate upon them; whilſt he, and 
the biſhops, proceeded in a ſynodical manner upon heretical en- 
quiries. Thus were the affairs of this aſſembly carried on. The 
archbiſhop and his ſuffragans publiſhed a conſtitution againſt he- 
reſy, which was the work of the ſynod; and the prelates and 
clergy granted a ſubſidy to the king, which was the buſineſs of 
the convocation. In the parliament which was called at this time, 
the houſe of commons were determined to give a check to the 
great authority which the young king began to aſſume. The 
power he had given the biſhops to impriſon hereticks, mentioned 
above, was conſidered as deſtructive of public liberty; ſince the 
clergy were by that means, in ſome meaſure, the abſolute ma- 
ſters of the honour and fortune of every private man in the 
kingdom. The complaints which were made in all places of this 
power, obliged the commons to addreſs the king; praying him 
to revoke a grant of this ill to which the parlia- 
ment had not conſented. The king wanted money, and durſt 
not refuſe the requeſt ; tho it is pretended by ſome, that the 
revocation of the grant, by the artifices of the clergy, was razed 
out of the rolls of parliament ; where it is not to be found. 


Notwithſtanding the condemnation of W1ckLire's doctrine, 
and the great oppoſition made to it by the biſhops and clergy 
it ſpred over the kingdom with ſuch ſucceſs, that an hiſtorian 
aſſures us two men could not be found together, and one of 
them not his follower.” This account muſt be greatly ex- 
aggerated; it is true however, that his doctrine flew with ſur- 
prizing ſwiftneſs thro the nation, and that the man himſelf was 
neither puniſhed nor impriſoned, but lived the remainder of his 
time at large, and died undiſturbed at his pariſh of Lutterworth 
in Leiceſterſhire, in the communion of the church of England. 
The ſame hiſtorian, who inveighs bitterly; againſt the doctor's 
principles, allows him to have been one of the greateſt philoſo- 
phers and divines of the age he lived in; and that he had made 
an unuſual / progreſs in univerſity learning. He wrote ſeveral 
books, and tranſlated the Bible into engliſh, This itſelf was a 


crime 
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crime not to be forgiven; and tho he was ſo far from ſuffering a 
violent death, that he was never ſo much as impriſoned ſor his 


opinions, yèt his —_ was een Nn = Ae ack pan 
his death. | 


It would be too a: to enter upon a pete, detail 
of all the opinions laid to rants account: they were 
enlarged and varied by many of his followers, both in his own 
time and after it; but yet all of them paſſed under his name. 
The principles which he firſt ſet out with, and which gave 

a beginning to what afterwards made ſo much noiſe in his 
al ſome foreign countries, were briefly theſe : that after con- 
« ſecration, the euchariſt was not the true body of CHRIS, but 
« only a ſign or emblem of it: that the church of Rome is no 
ce more the head of all churches than any other, nor had St. 
« PETER more authority than the reſt of the apoſtles : that the 
« pope of Rome has no more juriſdiction in the exerciſe of the 
« keys, than a common prieſt: that where temporal lords are 
e patrons, it is not only lawful but meritorious, to diſſeize the 
« church of her lands and endowments, in caſe of her misbe- 
« haviour : that when a prince, or temporal | lord, is conſcious 
« of the miſmanagement ma church, = is bound under the 
of damnation to throw her out operty, 
cc 9 her eſtates : that the goſpel is a ra 23 LP 
ec for the life and government of a chriſtian : that all other ſup- 
« plemental rules, inſtituted by holy men, and practiſed in ow 
< monaſteries, give no more improvement to chriſtianity, than 
<« whiteneſs does to a wall: that neither the pope nor any other 
« prelate ought to have priſons: for the of offenders 

6 againſt diſcipline, - but every ſuch perſon ought to go at large, 
4 and have his liberty both in motion and prag When I 
faid that theſe were WicR EI pr's principles, the reader muſt un- 
derſtand me to mean, a to what his enemies have handed 
down; for all his own-writings were deſtroyed : and we may be 
ſure they did e ODE RIA n N cons ; 
preſentation of them: 


ee i to be 405 * a of the 


king, and the diſaffection of the and elergy. Ne 
having demanded a W of his parliament,” they. granted 
on condition, as t Pale pm deer, that. the ele 


Ty bet the {ame aſſiſtanee. The clergy reſented 
this 
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this condition, and archbiſhop Cour EV proteſted againſt it in 
full parliaments; as an infringement upon the rights and | liberties 


of the clergy; declaring that he would never call another conyo- | 


cation, nor 8 they: treat of any other ſubſidy to the king, till 
mY condition was revoked, and difannulled. The archbiſhop be- 
ng gratified in what he deſired, : the convocation granted two 


half tenths ; the one abſolutely, and the other on condition that 


the king himſelf was at the head of an expedition againſt the 
French. But his majeſty's neceſſities were not thus ſatisfied ; and 
therefore in about a month after, a new convocation was called 
for a further ſupply. The archbiſhop, being much concerned at 


this oppreſſion, uſed all poſſible endeavours to divert the king 


from calling a convocation — ſoon after the other. He wrote to 
him with great earneſtneſs to withdraw his writ; he told him, that 
nothing new was offered to induce the clergy to any further grant, 
which had not been conſidered by them before. He wrote to the 
chancellour, the treaſurer, the king's confeſſor, and the biſhops 
of London and WINCHESTER who were then at court, to exhort 
them to perſuade the king to wave the convocation. But the 
king, who yielded every thing to his favourites, perſiſted in his 
reſolution : and tho the primate obeyed- and called the convoca- 
tion, yet to ſhew his diſatisfaction did not appear, but 2 
ſioned the two biſhops abovernentioned: to n in his uad. 


The next year, a i ee ee ways and means, 
for maintaining an army of two hundred thouſand men, in order 
to _— an invaſion from the French. During the fitting: of 

parliament, a convocation was called to the ſame purpoſe; 
in — the clergy made a complaint, that they were more than 
ordinarily oppreſſed with theſe kinds of exactions: c nevertheleſs, 
ce conſidering they were aſſured by their biſhops, that there was 
« a preſſing neceſſity which. required, their' granting what they 
«© now gave, and withal, chat the 
ce of his noble council in parliament, at the inſtance of the com- 


4 munity of the realm 0. England, ſpecially deputed by the ſaid 


<« king, for the better government of himſelf and his kingdom, 
« would employ what they gave to the public uſe, the ſaid cler- 

ce oy did grant him a tenth.” The one half of this grant was 
likewiſe abſolute, and the other on the conditions-infiſted on by 

parliament ;, that the king ſhould turn out the treaſurer, and 
3 and call thoſe, thro whoſe hands the public money 
line 1 to a ſtrict account. Tho CourTxey therefore jultly. 


5 725 excepted 


upon the mature advice 
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noiſe, and even 19 ened that t his holineſs would be driven, to 


king's 


— 


carty his e the king and kin aon, t to the Haff ex- 
tremity. "BY: "the titties e a teted. he Huncio's menaces 
could not prevail with' the arliament to annull”the acts, and all 


that he cond Ghtain Was a reprieve for thoſe who, were guilty till 
the enſuing parliament; 853 were tiot content . a 
acts 7 the u pap ower. They addreſſed the king for a re- 
medy the imp dons 115 the 1 and that 5 thoſe 
he be: og ty 
le&, or pu 
afſent of 8 5 Ling 5 Kein wheel Ae out his 
74 75 to > the ar 7 5 a biſhops of both provinces, cotrimand- 
upon ole; le ce and the Babel forfeitures, to re- 
r Jevyng GR hg; and to, return What wy 
been > pe collected | 2%, lame writ was directed to the 
nuncio; WhO was Oblit E an oaths, that he would not wy 
Permit, or Ptocure to be Ache any thi to the 


prerogative,” or the Jaws: of the kingdom: that he would 

not execute pay papal bulls or mtidates that were . prejudicial to 

the! King, tothe ri ghts of the crown, or the oonſtitutiop of . 
Am; a 8 e e Ay io y or plate out of 


— wit Ra ſpecial licence Rn the king 7. his coun- 


ulag thour ) ae. 4 1 - 1. 
74 Tv 5 8 . | bur 
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10 9153 HotroTo 0113 111 1% anf di Ulgsn 10 2108111. {fl bn 
elde But as tho al this was not ſuffciene 5 toi [hexwgthein; 
ol the papal uſurpations and authority,-aproclamatioh wegafized 
out in the following year, at the inftatice of tha parlia est, 4 
call:iall-: thoſe' from Rome, Who Went ethither tg avid herr 
kutes of Proyiſots and Premunire, mad&Þy the King an d.his pt 
geceſſors with conſent .6f-iparliament;-for: the common\-benefit-gt 
| the kingdem; and to forbid all perſons whateyer In bringing 
any of the;pope's bulls:or-infiruments-for.voidint;, any fd Gar 
tutes . under the forfeiture of: eſtate? and. life. : A-complaint;ws 
made, in the-ame- parliament, againſt the ,argbbiſhop. of, 
#£8808y, for inflicting the pope 8 ochſüres upbn ſocht 
biſhops, who had executbd the judgments! of ther HI courtsion 
the right of preſentation to vacant: benefiers 71 The, archhiſhejs 
in anÞwer. to this complaiſit allowed the fubjedt mater ef ic. 80 
2 king's prerogatir ire; and axerred his tslqlar 
oh fupport his majeſty, in this, and all Other atiſtaness, in 
ich the rights of his crown are conterved;} te che, ute 
his power: — that this amfwer uE be madd 
reebrd;: and entered on the parliament roll ;*Frhieh, his N 
ted. The archbiſhop:foan after vifited:thirdiocels! of, Lin 
- where the. Lollards, as the followsrs- of Mzo544prſi gre 
denominated”: increaſinq very much, his grace \£xdommuniaitt 
great-mambers, bid ell gn them. to be mare reſervgd: im propeh 
eating their principles. They had howeyer ſtilb. 4 ſir e 
among the Hity, and eſpecially among the people 
rank and quality ; the queen hotel: f. being e 
| the principles embraced by/Wickure#;o. & If 5 OT enm3;tt 0 otlvr 
NH o ie Berri READ 01 do 12 eh 51) to eng Aach 
be next ycar, the king being im I. -and-a:parliagiani! 
being called by the dub :ofi Vorlochis uncle, the Lollard nem 
paſted up ſome papers againſt the clergy on the doors of St. 
Paiil's Land Weſtmipſtey abbey, but deliveret a remenſtraneę into 
the parliament, in the following articlbs. - That hen che gu 
of; England begun 1 in conformity 
to-the-precedcnts of Romes and the wetknues of pariſhæn vere 
to ſeverul places, faith, hop, and chantyy 
tothe leave;of her communion, That the Engliſn ö 
derived from Rome, ard prrtrnding to 2 ph yer fupeter tor 
gels, is, not that prieſthobd which Gas 1577 „ fett led upp his: 
_ /»Mhadthe. i enjoining celibacy tothe clergyy ds b thaneg 


ous irregularities it * That che prete 
T7 | | tended 
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tended miracle of tranſubſtantiation runs the greateſt part of 

Chriſtendom upon idolatry: That exorciſms and” benedictions 
pronounced over wine, bread,” water, oil, war, and incenſe; over 
the ſtones for the altar, the churchwalls, the holy veſtments, che 
mitre and crols, have mort of necromancy than religion in them; 
That the joining the offices: of prince ànd 'biſhop(”ptelate-and 
ſecular judge in the ſame perſon, is a plain miſmanigement; and 
puts a kingdom out of che right way. That prayer madb fot 
the dead, in which one n. is often named and preferred to 
another, is a wrong ground for charity and religious endoty ments 
That Fügeng e, p wers and offerings made to images and 
Dil? hve noddng's in chert, and ate near of kin to 
Ry 2 That aurit 10e eſſion makes the priefts proud, lets 


t of the ; fron gives opportunities for 
indie and and other offences. at taking away any man's 
2 in Wär Seeg, juſtice, is expreſ] — to 
= new teſtament, which is a Sfpenſation of grace and mercy. 
That the vow of ſingle life, undertaken by women, is thb o- 
caſion of horrible diſorders, betrays the nuns to 3 corre- 
ſpondencies, tempts them to procure abortions, and to murther 
their children unbaptized. —_ 5 their ede n 0 they except 
againſt unneceſſary trades as e occaſion of pride and Iuxury.— 
This is the ſubſtance of the Lollards embaſſy to lagna as 
called it: and upon this alarm, the archbiſhop of Voxx and 
the biſhop of Lomo poſted away to Ireland, in St to haſten 
the king's return, and'to prevent a reformation which they dreaded 
from the people of rank, in the kingdom and the patliament, 
who were friends to the Tad, The king being perſuaded by 
theſe prelates of the danger of the church, hurried away to Eng- 
land, and took meaſures with the ee ts a e — 
a e neither in their power, nor his. 2 
ic. C in ö 15 N 101 ae: 204 
95 The next peu died archibiſho Godvavty ſo 66 15 cul of 1 
DrvoxshIRE, by a ter of EpbwW ARD the firſt: 
made great d at Oxford in the canon and civil law, 125 
was three years chancellor of that unirerſity „ll he vas pro- 
metal to the fe of Hereford. ' Notwithiſtundia i the great ad- 
of his birth anch ſtation, he was a prelatè of great hu- 
me and- moderation 5 and yer he did not wait courage of 
mind to reſiſt the oppreſſions of the king, as far a9 ww — 
power. He was a great friend i to his order, and aſſerted with 
vigour "what he thought to be the rights and 2 
53. 6 churc 
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church: in ſhort conſidering the age he lived in, he may be 
allowed to have been a valuable and "uſeful primate. Upon the 
vacancy of the ſce, ARUNDEL was tranſlated by a ark Wl from 
York to Canterbury; and the rights of the convent” and the 
crown, to fay nothing of the — biſhops, were ſwallowedl 
up, and forgotten. As, ſoon as his grace was poſſeſſed of the 
Proper powers, a convocation was held at London, in which fome 
of Wickuter's doctrines were condemned; and a papal exemp- 
tion of the univerſity of Oxford ſet aide. A new parliament 
having been choſen by illegal methods, to- favour the intentiofs 
of the court, they made no ſcruple to facrifice to the paſſions of 
the king and his miniſters, the moſt diſting iſhed of the nobility, 
as well as the liberties and privileges of the people. The arch- 
biſhop of CantzzuRy was impeached of high treaſon, in be- 
ing one of the eleven commiſſioners for the adi tien of 
public affairs; and after a great deal of double oor Hokies 
ho was condemned to perpetual exile. 


Upon the ity of the ſee by this peelate's d the 
rope at the king's inſtance, promoted WAT DEN the lord trea- 
ſurer to the primacy : and having gratified the king in this 
motion, his holineſs hoped that his roviſions would be connived 
at in England, as they had been before. In confidence of this 
| ſucceſs, he tranſlated the biſhop of Lixcoix to the ſee of Cheſ= 
ter; but the choſe rather to reſign his biſhoprick, and re- 
tire to a cloiſter, than accept the tranſlation : and upon his 're- 
fuſal, the king's confeſſor was removed from Landaff to Cheſter: 
The king perceiving the pope thus buſy in diſpoling of the bi- 
ſhopticks, conſulted the clergy upon the caſe ; and declared, if 
they would make a ſtand againſt theſe encroachinents, he would 
| them- in the diſpute. But the clergy contented them. 
ſelves with deſiring his majeſty to write to the pope, and to re- 
queſt that he would forbear theſe tranſlations. In the mean time, 
his holineſs reſolving not to give up his pretenſions, ſent a nuncio 
to perſuade the king to repeal the ſtatute of Proviſors and Pre- 
munire, which laid ſo great a reſtraint upon the court af Rome. 
The nuncio could not ſucceed in his n ; for whatever 
the biſhops and dergy might do in favour of the papal initetet, 
_ the nobllity and the houſe of commons were i to pro- 

_ in r check ee the OE ſee. * 


, * . 
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The bs of England, YET, been hes called! and im- 
poveriſhed by the tyranny and extravagance * the "_— their 
patience was wearied out: and there being a neceſſity of coming 
to extreme remedies, they could think of no other expedient to 
relieve the kingdom, and reſtore the conſtitution overborne by 
arbitrary power, than by ſetting another perſon at the helm. 
Hardly therefore was the king gone for Ireland, to redreſs ſome 
diſorders there, but the . — purſued meaſures. in order 
to dethrone him. After many conſultations, they ſent to the 
exiled archbiſhop who was then in France, to acquaint him with 
the diſpoſition + the people of England, and to defire him to 
make an offer of the crown to the duke of LAN CAST ER, who 
was alſo condemned to perpetual baniſhment, and whoſe father 
was lately dead. Upon this encouragement, and being very de- 
ſirous to revenge the injuries which had been done him, the 
duke, attended by the archbiſhop, came into England; and fo 
eager were the nobility and the people to put themſelves under 
| his protection, and to be freed from the oppreſſions they groaned 
under, that in a few day s after his landing, he found himſelf at 
Gs head of an army of ee ern men. 


8 The king, being informed of theſe commotions in England, 
embarked with all expedition to oppoſe the revolt; but finding 

himſelf deſerted by the greateſt part of the people of all _ 
he threw up the conteſt, and deſired ſomebody might be ſent to 
confer with him about de terms af. his ſubmiſſion. The arch- 
biſhop, and the earl of NoRTHUMBERLAND, whom the king 
had greatly incenſed by his injuſtice towards them, were ſent 
by the duke of LAN cASTER to know his majeſty's inclinations ; 
to whom Richanp offered, on a ſecurity for his life and an ho- 
nourable penſion for a few 8 to reſign the crown, and 
to lead the reſt of his days like a private perſon. Theſe con- 
ditions being, promiſed him, he ſurrendered himſelf to the duke, 
and was brought up to the tower of London; where ſhortly 

after, a parliament having been called in his name, he fubleribed 
and ſwore to an inſtrument of reſignation, in the preſence of a 
great number of lords and commons; to whom he declared, that 
if it was in his er, he would appoint. the duke of Lancas- 
TER to ſuccede him; in token of Which, he pulled off a ring) 
and 92 it on the duke $ og The next day, the * 
"$1 02 is | ws 
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being aſſembled in Weſtminſter-hall, the proxies conſtituted by 
the king for declaring his renunciation, red the inſtrument which 
he had executed; and aſking the lords and commons if they 
would accept of the reſignation, the two houſes anſwered in the 
affirmative, and drew up a charge of male adminiſtration, as a 
ground for depoſing the king. The throne being thus declared 
voacant, the duke of LAN cASTER roſe up; and claiming the 
crown by deſcent, and perſonal ſervices, the parliament aſſented 
to it, and he was the ſame-day proclaimed king. 


* 1 
I . 


In this manner ended the oppreſſive and deteſted reign. of 
Richaxp the ſecond: who notwithſtanding the princely. generous 
- inclinations he had by nature, and the advantages of being de- 
ſeended from fuch a father, was ſo corrupted by flattery and miſ- 
led by favourites, that he made himſelf odious to the whole na- 
tion. Deluded by the arguments and artifices of his miniſters, 
he took their iniquities on himſelf; made their cauſe his own; 
was privy to their plots of poiſoning their enemies, of packing 
juries, of corrupting the judges to give opinions againſt law; and 
d to all that dirty work which they wanted to ſecure their power: 
The people of England, tho animated with the ſpirit of liberty 
yet bore all this with the greateſt patience for ſeveral years: they 
gave him great ſubſidies, and renewed: their homage: and fealty to 
him: but all this proved in vain: no experience was ſufficient to 
reclaim RicnyarD the ſecond. I He gave birth | to the practiſe of 
procuring a parliament devoted to him, by changing the ſheriffs 
and magiſtrates throwout the kingdom, and permitting none to 
continue in thoſe poſts who would not favour the repreſentatives 
recommended by the court. With the help of a parliament, thus 


garbled, he wreaked vengeance on ſuch of the lords as had op- 
poſed him, got his authority exalted above all law, and exerciſed a 
moſt cruel and violent tyranny. The people ſtill bore; and it is 
probable that the king imagined they would be obliged to bear 
on, ſince the whole legiſlature united in their oppreſſion. But in 
this he was much miſtaken. When the parliament took the part 
of the people, the people followed the motions of parliament; 
and when they had no hopes from parliament, they followed the 
Hirſt ſtandard which was ſet up againſt the king. The ſame ſpirit 
of liberty, which had been fo ſlow to act under ſo many provoca- 
tions, acted vvith the greateſt. vigour when it was leaſt expected; 
and when every thing ſeemed to contribute to his ſupport, in the 
exerciſe of that arbitrary power which he had aſſumed: fo true 
„ 6 it 
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it is, that a prince can have no real fecurity againſt the juſt re- 
ſentments of an injured and exaſperated nation. Rrenaxy minded 
nothing but pleaſure and feftivity z and tho he did not want a 
ſhare of underſtanding, yet having never been taught or fuffered 
or inclined to exert it, he continued in the ſtate of childhood, 
ſimple by habit, fooliſh for want of experience and application, 
and having never diſcharged the functions of govertiment, was at 
ft unable to difcharge them. He was therefore forced to reſign, 
and to fign an inftrument with his own hand, in which he re- 
cords himſelf to poſterity, as unworthy of the crown of England. 
Thus whilft his name will be hated to the lateft generations, his 


father will have the reward of honour love and praiſe, as long 


as there are men and letters left in the world. Such are the dif- 
ferent and laftitig portions, of Epwaxp the black prince, and of 
his ſon RIicHARY the ſecond. ily 


The reigh of Ricyard being determined by the authority of 
parliament, and H NAT duke of LaxcasTer being proclaimed, 
it was neceſſary, according to the law and cuſtom of England, 
that a new parliatnent ſhould be choſen. But HzNzy being con- 
ſcious that his title would not bear too cloſe an examination, was 
unwilling to-part with a partiament which had placed him on 
the throne, and to run the riſk of having another which might 
not be fo thorowly in his intereft. He therefore contented him- 
ſelf with publiſhing a proclamation, in which he empowered the 
ſame repreſentatives to meet, as a new parliament, on the Mon- 
day following. The two houſes being met, and archbiſhop 
AxuNDEL having been ordered to reſume his dignity, from which 
he had not been canonically depoſed, the ſeſſions was opened by 
a ſpeech of this prelate's ; in which he acquainted the parliament, 
that the new king was reſolved to maintain the liberties of the 
church, to do juſtice to all his ſubjects, and to make the laws 
the meaſure of his government. In a few days after, the king 
was crowned at Weſtminſter with the uſual formalities, and his 
eldeſt ſon Hznzv, then thirteen years of age, was at the ſame 
time created prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall, and earl of 
| Cheſter. How reaſonable and legal ſoever it might be to deprive 
Ricnar of the royal power, yet it could not be pretended that 
 Henzy was next in the ſucoeſſion; the earl of Marcy being de- 
ſcended by his mother from the duke of CLaxzxnce, elder fon, 
than the duke of Lancagrear, to Eowarp the third. It is true, 
the injuſtice which was done the earl, might in ſome — 
| | 2 
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be varniſhed over with the pretence of rewitditg HENRY 
for the fignal ſervice he had done the ſtate, if the reward 
had been limited to his perſon. But fo difficult it is at ſuch 
juncture to keep within the bounds of equity, the parliament” x 
only ſuperſeded the laws ip favour of this prince, but ſecured he 
crown to his iſſue, and to the houſe of Lancaſter: whilſt HNxRVU 
himſelf excluded the only lawful title he had, the general conſent of 
che people, and declared in a proclamation, that he mounted the 
throne by right of conqueſt,” by virtue of RIcHAAD's refignation, 
and as the next heir male of the &rown; all which were evidently 
falſe. As little pertinent as it may be thought to the defign of 
this hiſtory, to be thus particular 15 the account of HExRV 'S ac- 
ceſſion, t e reader will find that I was obliged to it, in order to 
make the ſequel \ of this, . and ſome cu yt intelligib 101 
"When the pope underſtood that Rictany was Acid, 10 
ARUNDEL in, great eſteem with the new king, he revoked the 
bull given to WaLpzx,' by which he had acted as *metropolitati f 
for about two years, pretetiding it was furreptitioufly obtained: 
and thus by the prevarications of the coutt of Rome, which moved 
according to the revolutions in the ſtate, Axux EL both Toft and 
recovered his archbiſhoprick. Whilſt the parliament was fitting, 
he ſummoned a convocation, in which'they treated of ſome articles 
that were thought neceſſary to be reformed by the king and the pope, 
whoſe collector they ſent for to be preſent” at cheſs deliberation. 
The king, being very ſenſible, that in order to fupport himſelf 
in the throne it was abſolutely neceſſary to be well with the cler- 
gy, ſent two peers and his chamberlain'to the convocation, not as 
other = gd fioners, they faid, had been wont to do, to demand 
a ſubſidy for the king, but to thank them for their prayers in His 
behalf, and to promiſe them that he would not aſk any aid, but 
in U Uf apparent neceſſity, when he hoped that they bnd 
ſhew themſelves kind and liberal. They added, that they had 5 | 


orders to aſſure the convocation, that the king Wald ne co 


behave towards the clergy in fuch manner as to give them cauſe 15 N 
to love him ſtill more, and would readily on with them in a 
meaſures that ſhould be judged neceffiry e xtirpate hereſy, andl 
punifh obſtinate hereticks. Nothing was more 73 5 of ins 5 
the hearts of the eccleſiaſticks, than what the King i nc 2 
with regard to hereſy. . The number of the Lollards, which 
daily encreaſed, gave the clergy room to fear, that in che end a 
reformation might be ſet on foot, _ could not but be very detri- 
N I. "0 mental 
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mental to their power and intereſt : and therefore the aſſurances 
which were given now in the king's name were received with great 


thankfulneſs and ſatisfaction. 

How vigorous ſoever the parliaments had ſhewn themſelves in 
the two former reigns, againſt the papal power and encroach- 
ments in the church of England, yet it being the intereſt of ſo 
many people to countenance the pope's prerogative, his holineſs 
continued to engroſs the collation of all the church preferments in 
the kingdom. Therefore at a parliament which was aſſembled in 
the firſt year of the fifteenth century, the old ſtatute of Provi- 
ſors, commonly known by the name of © the ſtatute of Premu- 
e nire,” were revived and made more effectual. When any one 
incurred the guilt of ſeeking after proviſions. from the court of 
Rome, for benefices that were, or ſhould be vacant; or for car- 
rying to the eccleſiaſtical court what belonged to the civil, a-writ 
beginning with © premunire facias was iſſued againſt him, 
whereby he was commanded to appear in the king's court, and 
he was liable to the forfeiture of lands, and to impriſonment, 
during the king's pleaſure. Hence the ſtatute, as well as the pe- 
nalty, were called Præmunire; and all that go under that name 
are only enlargements of thoſe ſtatutes that were made in the two 
preceding reigns. But in ſpite of all the precautions the parliament 
could take, the clergy were ſo intent upon favouring the pre- 

tenſions of the court of Rome, and the king was ſo determined 
to keep fair with the clergy in order to attach them to his in- 
tereſt, that the breach of this ſtatute was as much connived at 
in this, as in any former reign. The acts of parliament there- 
fore were to the popes, like thunder only at a great diſtance ; 
and upon all occaſions that offered, they made no ſeruple to act con- 
trary to any ſtatutes in England, and to aſſert their apoſtolic power, 
Whether it was any prejudice to the king, or his ſubjects, or not. 


A | The parliament however, being defirous to do all they could 


againſt this power, not only revived, as I have ſaid, the ſtatute 
of Præmunire, but in the ſame ſeſſion paſſed two more; © that 
« all perſons who purchaſed or executed any bulls to be diſ- 
charged from the payment of tithes, ſhould incur the penal- 
ties contained in the ſtatute againſt proviſions ; and that if any 
e perſon ſhould procure an exemption from the juriſdiction of 


» 


e the biſhops he ſhould incur the fame penalties.” I have al- 
ready taken notice in the reign of Ricaazp, that the biſhops had 
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obtained a general licence to impriſon hereticks without an order 
from the king; but that the houſe of commons got it revoked. 
There was no other alteration enſued from this, than that the 
king granted an order whenever it was applied for, and hereticks 
were impriſoned without number. The biſhops: however, find- 
ing that this penalty was not capable of checking thę pretended 
evil they were in dread of, preſented a petition to dhe king in 
this ſame parliament ; ſetting forth the great encreaſe of thoſe 
whom they called hereticks, what their grievances were with re- 
lation to them, and praying they might be redreſſed. The king; 
who ſtood in need of the affections of the clergy,” in order to 
enable him to keep the crown upon his head which he had 
uſurped, and which had already been ſhaken by a conſpiracy, 
fell in with all the views of the eccleſiaſticks; and recommended 
to the parliament in a very preſſing manner the care of church 
affairs. The famous act therefore was now paſſed for burning 
hereticks; enacting, that every biſhop in his dioceſe may con- 
cc vict a perſon of | hereſy, and put him on his abjuration, and 
« afterwards convicting him of a relapſe, may order the ſheriff 
< or mayor to receive him, and in a high place before the people 
e cominit him to the fire. 578 
The reader will give me leave to make a reflexion or two upon 
this ſtatute, before L continue the ſtory. In the tyrannical reign 
of RIc HARD, When ſome! of his favourites were impeached of 
high treaſon, and were to be tried for the greateſt crimes againſt 
the ſtate, the biſhops pretended to be ſo tender in the cauſe of 
blood, that ON alledged they were forbidden by the canons of 
the church to fit in judgment in fuch cauſes ; and all of them 
withdrew. But theſe very'biſhops, were ſo ſanguinary in the pre- 
ſent reign, a few years after, that they made themſelves the on 
judges, where life was to be forfeited after the moſt cruel man- 
ner, in direct oppoſition to the canon of ſcripture, for crimes 
againſt the faith and doctrines of the church; and in ſome caſes 
for crimes againſt the hierarchy alone. Can it be thought a ble- 
miſh in the charactet of an eccleſiaſtick, to Miſt in the condem- 
nation of a traitor to the ſcaffold, who has been guilty of mur- 
ders, oppreſſion and the ſubverſion of the laws, and: ſhall the fame 
eeleſiaſtick be allowed without blame, to convict a heretick, 
whole crime at worſt is only an error in ſpeculation, and then 


deliver him up to a death the moſt abhorrent to human nature? 


r 
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thoſe guides, © who ſtrain at a gnatt and ſwallow a camel. But 
the biſhops whom I am ſpeaking of in the reign of Hznzvy, and 
who petitioned for this ſtatute, had not only diveſted themſelves of 
the mercy which was eſſential to their ſacred character, but of 
the good nature of Engliſhmen, and the charity and forbearance 
of the Chtiſtian temper. To burn a fellow creature for no other 
reaſon, than that he will not renounce what he thinks an impor- 
tant truth, becauſe he is afraid of offending Gon, and deſtroy- 
ing his ſoul, is a cruelty which one ſhudders at, and which was 
Yank to the primitive Chriſtians. If opinions in religion are 
really wrong, they ought to be gent tly dealt with, becauſe the 
people who old them believe them to be right: -chey judge ac- 
cording to the beſt of their knowledge, and tlieir will is not bad, 
tho their underſtanding may be miſled. This is tlie language of 
ſcripture, and of common ſenſe; and to enlighten, men with fire 
and faggot, and to torture them into orthodoxy, was a diſcipline 
which the early ages of chriſtianity neither practiſed nor under- 
ſtood. But when the primitive fathers applied to the ſecular 
power againſt hereticks, they always deſired extremities might be 
avoided, and capital puniſhments night be forborne. It vas not 
ſo with our biſhops, to their ſhame it muſt be ſaid, in the reign 
of HENRY. For, to turn again to the hiſtory; no ſooner had 
this fiery diabolical ſtatute paſſed, even before the ſeſſion was 
ended and the act proclaimed, but one Sawr xz, a pariſh prieſt 
of the city of London, was brought before the convocation, pro- 
nounced a heretick relapſed, chiefly for denying tranſubſtantia- 
tion, degraded in form by the archbiſhop, delivered over to the 
lord mayor, and burnt-alive; Thus this poor ſincere prieſt was 
the firſt who ſuffered for hereſy in this mercileſs manner in Eng- 
land: and Henxzy the fourth, who depoſed king Ricuarp, and 
got him afterwards cruelly ane in his impriſonment, was 

the firſt of all our kings who began the burning of men, not 
half fo wicked and profligate as himſelf, that he might) ſerve 
bis intereſts with an ignorant and bigotted clergy. 


In the writs of ſummons for the following maln FE 
king commanded the ſheriffs to return none of the long robe, or 
who had ſkill in the laws of the land; which gave it the name o 
the lack- learning partiamerit; The ford chanceltour- having re- 
preſented to the parliament thus Eompoſed, the great want 
the king had of an extraordinary aid at that time againſt an in- 


_ threatened from” every quarter, the commons" mL 
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body to the king, and preſented a remonſtrance; in which they 
ſet forth, that the laity had ex hauſted their fortunes, and ha- 
zarded r lives in the ſervice of their 2 whilſt the 3 
gy lived at home in idleneſs and luxury, doing the king no peſo- 
nal ſervice, tho poſſeſſed of the third part of the lands af the 
kingdom : and therefore it was but reaſonable, that they ſnould 
contribute to the neceſſities of the publick, by giving up oy: 
revenues. The archbiſhop” of CanTzzzurRy who! was 
replied, that tho the clergy did not ſerve in perſon, yet 51 = 
ways ſent their tenants and vaſſals into the field, whenever it was 
required, that they granted the crown a tenth, much oftener than the 
laity granted a fifteenth : neither were they idle and-infignificant 
at. 3 as it had been ſuggeſted, but made uſe of their charae- 
ter for the benefit of their coutitry, and offered their prayers night 
a ee e ſtate. Then falling en 3 f a ſudden 
on his knees before the king, he preſſed him ſtrongly on the ſeore 
of conſcience, and on the oath which he had taken at his corona- 
tion, to preſerve the rights of the church, and to afford the eler- 
gy his royal favour. The king bid him riſe, and go to his place; 
aſſuring him that his fears were groundleſs, and = his majeſty 
was _ 1 to 1 . N. in By br een thar uy 
SS. 78 3737 


"ad «a n was 1 the rehbiſkop at the king's 
deſire, fummoned a proviticial -cotiticil” to meet at Oxford, te 
check the progteſs of the Lollards, and to prevent the unter 
| from being 23 — tinctured with that perſuaſion . The great bu- 
fineſs of the eonſtitutions agreed upon in this ſynod, under thit- 
teen atticles, was to forbid any one to that was not licenſed; 
to confine the diſcourſes of thoſe who did preach 46 moral ſub-. 

8, or at leaſt to reſtrain them from teaching any doctrins . 
points of faith, which the church had net taught already; to 
vent any books of WiexIAyr of Nun followers from being 75 
red in ſehools of colleges; to prohibit any unauthetized pet 
from tranſlating any part ef the hay ſeripture inte agli 
prevent any propoſitions or concluſions with reſpect to faith 4 
practiſe which ſeen" to habe an M either in ſchools, 
any where elſe 3. 0 Prohibit any diſputes dont che articles oe 
gon ps 'by Cook chutch in ary Sun il 1 
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very month, into the principles of the ſtu dents, to admoniſh them 
a bey are in , and if they continue obſtinate, to een them, 


But [notwithſtanding all the pains which had been: taken to 
2 wi it, the doctrine of WickLire made an amazing progreſs : 
and therefore when the king demanded an aid of money in the 
next parliament, the majority of the commons, embracing that 
doctrine in ſome particulars, took occaſion from thence to rency 
the inſtances they had made once before with regard to the cler- 
gy» and to petition the king in favour. of the Lollards. In the 
_ firſt addreſs they {et forth the great revenues of the ecclefiaſticks; 
{pent upon vain grandeur. and unneceſſary figure; and that if the 
king would take away theſe eſtates, the glam would be in a 
better ſtate of defence, the poor would be more amply provided 
for, and the clergy more obſervant of the duties of their function. 

In the ſecond they prayed, that the ſtatute paſſed in this reign ſor 
ag Wav might either be repealed, or at leaſt altered in 
ſome reſpects. The reader will eaſily figure to himſelf the treat- 
ment, which ſuch a parliament would — with from the clergy, 
and from the church hiſtorians who record this tranſaction. The 
names of Lollard and Heretick were plentifull dealt about, and 
the petitions were, in the leaſt and moſt favourable conſtruction, 
condemned as laying the ax at the root of all religion. This is 
what they endeavouted to inſinuate to the king, with all the ag- 
gravating cireumſtances: which parties CEE are capable of 
diſplaying. The king, who ſaw plainly how much the clergy 
| bad it in their power toi ſtir up the people to a revolt, eſpecially 
upon a pretext ſo very plauſible as ſtripping the..chureh of her 
revenues, anſwered the commons ſomewhat Abarplyy that he could 
not and would not conſent to their petitions, and forbid them ex- 
preſſy from, medling g any more with the concerns of the church. 
As.40, the-Lollards, this 1zighteous king replied further, . 0 
far from gonſenting that tlie ſtatute againſt them ſhould, be re- 
pealed, hecirather. wiſhed, the rigour of it was, heightened, ; that 
perely; might beentirely reoted gut.of the e Balli: tt 
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HENRY the ſecond; when that prince, and all the nobility, diſ- 
puted this point ſo warmly with BRe R, and the pope. But 
the king, being apprehenſive perhaps of the like diſturbance 
vhich they created, or to ſhew an extraordinary zeal for the 'cler- 

in order to attach them to him, refuſed to give his aſſent to 
this ſtatute. On the other hand, he ſigned a warrant for the ex- 
ecution of one'Bapsy a blackſmith, convicted of hereſy on the 
article of tranſubſtantiation. The commons looked upon this ex- 
ecution as an inſult, and a great aggtavation of the refuſal they 
had lately met with. Therefore to ſhew their reſentment, they 
Wa a bill to preyent his medling with elections, fining every 
ſheriff, who ſhould make falſe returns, a; hundred en for 

every ſoch offence, The king was very deſirous to ſhift off this 
act, but, as he could not FR: it without laying himſelf too. open, 
he gave at laſt the royal aſſent. But the commons did not ſtop 
ha: Hzxzy e a mind to encreaſe his wag and to 2585 


5 


had N the ſeſſion, at a 5 inconvenience and expence 
to the ſeveral. members; and then, being impatient to return 
home they voted at laſt che e which 95 nen manded.. 
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9 * Whether it was owing more toa | +.in human nature, 
1 the truth and. realonableneſs of Wiexlurr's doctrine, that 

it ſpred ſo faſt under perſecution; it is hard to ſay ; but-notwith- 

. — the ſeverity and oppoſition with which it as treated, it 
2 cd ground. in England, and eſpecially among the peop 

of rank 1 There were ſeveral. doctors even at O 
who publicly defended: the new opinions, boch. in riting and 
W The greater 2 . ſtill averſe tg them, 
the new opinions es full congregation; and 
the members e 8 were forb id to teach, preach, 9 
publicly ma m, under the xenalty. of d 

this did not 9 5 1 e fears which, the .biſh 
count. by GA cle; opinions. A. convocation 
| ſoon after at. St. Paul's, where the gr | 
Oxford was the, chief ſubject of e a Bp 4 
archbiſhop was preſſed to viſit the univerſity. pen this 
plaint, the primate. Pts 59, A chancellour le 50 
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give them notice that he intended to hold a AAheatien; and to 
make ſome ſatisfaction for their back wardneſs in cenfuring the 
books of Wiekltrr, they wrote to the archbiſhop, and Fg his 
don: nor was this all. They afterwards choſe twelve of the 
moſt learned of their body to examine into this herefy ; the arch- 
biſhop ſent his delegates 3 and an extract was made of the ex- 
ceptionable propoſitions out of the doctor's writings, and tranf- 
mitted to the primate and his ſuffragans. This cenſure produced 
an authority from the archbiſhop, and a letter from the King, 
them to enquire aſter thoſe ſuſpected of hereſy, and 
either to impriſon them or deliver them into his grace's hands. 
The perſecution of the Lollards Was was every Where catrying on 
with great eruelty, when it pleaſed Gop to viſit HexRT with a 
Which in three months laid him in his grave. He 

ſent for the prince of Wales Juſt before he died, and gave -him 
many excellent inſtructions; in Which he luce that he had 
ſomè doubt of his fight to the crown which he had worn: then 
recommending his ſon to the protection of heaven, a few mo- 
ments after, he breathed his _— in "WE e year of his 


TP, aged doeh * »; Hud 3 
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Was I to give the ASH 2 charkfr <P Kasi ane a as 
it i drawn in the writings of hiſtorians, I maſt: celebrite his 
mildneſs, his 'clemency, his valour, his generoſity, and a thou- 
ſand other good qualities which they have given en him; and they 
alone; for he had them not when he was a king, whatever he 
might have when he was a private nobleman. Let us take otit 
idea of him from his actions. The male contents had called him 

in to redrefs their grievaties, and te put a ſtop t the atitrary | 
power whidiRiciany had aſſumed above the Laws. It does not 
a ar, Pod had any intention at that time to depofe the 
king: leſs to overlook a deſcendent of the elder branch 
9 5 that they might ſet up Hiwery in His room. 
Li a e abe Ge d c . t aſpire to the 
own, and he took hold of it immediately. This a& of in- 
juftice towtts he car of Masch, i we acquit him of the guilt 
of rebelnöff againſt RICHARD, vas che foundation of many, 
| Here ferere, and mot Indeferfible: and all the advantage which 

he nation ßer by the ferelutien, was the exchanging one op- 
"cruel tyrant, "For ahother. The pretenec for dethroning 
Rrent ar, Was the abfblute power which Re Had ufurped; but 
px difſerdrice between ws was, Ricmaxy exerciſed this 
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power in the perſon of his favourites, and HENAV exerciſed it 
himſelf, The very firſt act he did, in not ſummoning a new 
parliament, but continuing the old one which had ſet the crown 
upon his head, was arbitrary and. illegal; and tho he had, no 
other title to it than the conſent of the people, yet on the day 
of his coronation he diſavowed it, and aſſumed another which 
had neither truth nor law for its ſupport. The freedom of elec- 
tions, which is the baſis of the Engliſh liberty, he. invaded as 
notoriouſly, as his predeceſſor did: = if it did not bring him 
to the ſame untimely fate, it was owing more to his — — in 
cajoling the clergy into his intereſt, and to the torrent of noble 
blood which he had taken away, than to any want of jealouſy 
and diſaffection among the people. There have been hiſtorians 
partial enough to his memory, to wipe all this away with the 
neceſſity and circumſtances of his affairs; not conſi dering that 
this neceſſity aroſe from nothing but his own iniquity, in ſeizing 
the crown unjuſtly, and ordering Ricard to be privately mur- 
dered ; and therefore cannot be an excuſe. But the truth of the 
matter is, by the ſingle artifice of appearing zealous in the i in- 
tereſts of the nk and clergy, HENRY covered. his uſurpation: 
and all his . in heavy taxes; his attempts on the pub- 
lic liberty by violating the freedom * elections; his putting to 
death ets all e nobility of the kingdom, for taking arms 
1 him as a tyrant and uſurper ; * theſs are all forgot by the 
c urch hiſtorians. who write his reign. He had, the glory of be- 
ing the firſt burner of hereticks; and this, with the protection 
that he gave the clergy againſt the attempts of the houſe of com- 
mons, were the only foundation of the exceſſive commendations 
given to this prince. However to be impartial we muſt ſtrip him 
of them all; and deliver him down to poſterity, as a cruel, un- 
juſt, revengeful, arbitrary; and oppreſſive monarch. The terms 
are ſtrong, but this was the true character of Henzv the * | 
and I think wicked princes ſhould be treated vith SIN and 
Wen e in Denon and nee to the good, + 


oy the $6 5 ——.— paſſed. with ev bod except 
ckrgy for a public bleſſing, eſpecially. in 2225 ah 75 15 
ſo it 3 different paſſions in the minds of different men. 
5 The; whole nobility of England had been almoſt extinguiſhed by 
ba executions, and the riſing Fan. remembered him with 
RAR The wajlike genius of. the. nation had lain unexerciſed 
15555 enemies n ur Tae the whole courſe of his 
or. reign, 
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reign, tho there had never been ſo fair an opportunity to recover 
what had been loſt in France. The bulk of the commons, who 
were Lollards, had no reaſon to regret a king, who had carried 
his cruelty to a pitch unknown before in England, and who had 
invaded the freedom of their elections. It is no wonder therefore, 

that the greateſt part of the people ſhould ſee with joy another 
prince aſcend the throne, who had given proofs of an elevated 
enterprizing genius, active, warlike, and benevolent. But then 
amidſt thele pleaſing hopes, there were circumſtances which fat 
but heavily on the minds of the grave and thoughtful. The 
prince having been reduced to a ſtate of idleneſs, thro the exceſ- 
ſive jealouſy of his father, had abandoned himſelf to excefles, 
very unbecoming his birth, and injurious to his honour. Not- 
withſtanding therefore the tokens of generoſity, and greatneſs 
of ſoul, which on ſome occaſions he had diſcovered, yet there 
was too much room to be afraid, that the nation might be un- 
happy under the government of a prince, who had been drowned 
in pleaſure. He was however proclaimed king upon his father's 
death by the name of HeNnzr the fifth; not only without heſita- 
tion, but with a gladneſs ſo uncommon, that his ſubjects offered 
to take the oath of allegeance to him before his coronation. * But 
the king declined this teſtimony of their eſteem in a moſt oblig- 
ing manner ; and on the day which ſet the crown upon his head, 

granted a general pardon, except for rapes and murder. This 
was no ſooner over, than he ſent for all his libertine companions; 
and giving them ſerious exhortations to leave off their courſe of 
life, and many handſome preſents, he charged them upon pain 
of his higheſt diſpleaſure never to preſume to come to court. 

This was ſo manifeſt a proof of his wiſdom and goodneſs, which 
at the ſame time that it aſtoniſhed thoſe who had been the ſharers 


of his voluptuouſneſs, gave every body elſe cho 1 * 
hopes of the public happinels, | 1 K | | 


I have * taken notice of . great 20 t Achte 
ARUNDEL againſt the Lollards; and that he had procured a let- 
ter from the late king to the univerſity of Oxford, to enquire 
after thoſe who were ſuſpected of the new herefy. In conſe- 
quence of this order, ſome informations had been taken and ſent 
to the archbiſhop ; who! ſummoned a convocation to conſider of 
them, about the time of the king's death. The conyocation be- 
rogued upon this accident, and aſſembled again ſoon af- 
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' hereſy were renewed. After «ſeveral debates; it was tefolved' 3 ac 
laſt thro the fiery zeal of the archbiſhop, that there was no poſ- 


ſibility of extirpating this hereſy, unleſs an exemplary puniſh- 
ment was inflicted on its abettors; that Sir J. OrpeksriE was 
one of its principal champions in appearing publicly to defend ic 
with force and threatnings ; and therefore that a- proceſs ſhotfd 
be formed againſt him. This gentleman, who by marrying the 
lady Copxan. was ſometimes called by that tile was a mi 

man of great courage and reputation, one of the king's domeſ- 
ticks, and in great favour with him. It was therefore thought 
adviſcable to acquaint his majeſty with Sir Jon xN's delinquency, 
and to procure his leave to proſecute this heretick. The arch= 
biſhop taking this taſk upon himſelf, endeavoured to perſuade the 
king, that fire and faggot were the only means to extirpate this 
growing evil; and that it was abſolutely neceſſary for the intereſt 
of the church, to proceed againſt Sir J. OLDCASTLE with this 


rigour. 


The king heard all that the archbiſhop had to oo and 640 
told him, that tho he did not approve of theſe new opinions, yet 
neither did he approve of uſing force againſt them, | eſpecially of 
that cruel kind; fince it was full as effectual againſt truth as 
againſt error : but however, that he would talk with Ol DpñCasTLE 
himſelf; and if he could not recover him with gentleneſs and 
perſuaſion, he would then conſent to their proſecution. The 
king was no match for the knight upon this ſubject, and finding 
him inflexible, gave leave for the ſpiritual power to attack him. 
A ſummons at firſt was ſent him by the archbiſhop; which Bir 
Joux making a jeſt of, he was cited in form by an inftrument 
fixed on the ach doot's but this being likewiſe « 
the king grew offended with his preſumption, and ordered bim 
to be apprehended and ſent to the tower. After he had been in 
cuſtody ſome days, he was brought before the archbiſhop and 
ſome of his ſuffragans, to whom he delivered an account of his 
belief: but this being repugnant in many particulars to the eſtas 
bliſhed opinions of A time, and in which the knight obſti- 
nately perſiſted, - the archbiſhop pronounced him a hetetick con- 
vict, and delivered him over to the ſecular power The king 
however being extremely defirous to preſetye oats the er 
was reſpited for fifty days, ini hopes that time atid reflexion might 
qualify" him for a ur tf But by the help of tis friends, or 
ay careleſſneſs of his — OrDeAs TIE 2 * 
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of the tower, . and fled into Wales; where at preſent. we muſt 
leave him, and turn to the meaſures parted againſt his friends 


The two attempts which had been made in the houſe # com- 
mons, againſt the revenues of the church in the late reign, had 


convinced the clergy that the Lollards were their determined ene- 


mies; and they were therefore the more inclined to extirpate a 


hereſy ſo deteſtable. The king however had declared, to their 


great grief, that he did not approve of violent methods; and 
whilſt he preſerved his diſpoſition to gentleneſs and moderation, 


they ſaw they ſhould never be able to accompliſh what they 
wiſhed. Something was neceſſary then to be done, in order to 
inſtill into his majeſty other ſentiments more agreeable to their 
deſign ; to which nothing bid fo fair as the making him believe, 
that the Lollards had a 8 againſt his perfon, and were forming 
confpiracies to overturn the ſtate. To this the eccleſiaſticks ap- 
plied themſelves immediately; and the private aſſemblies of theſe 
people, in order to worſhip Gop in their own manner in unfre- 
quented places in the open fields, gave a fair opportunity, to their 
enemies to miſreport them to the king. 


Accordingly when his majeſty was at Eltham with an intention 
ka keep his Chriſtmas, very far from ſuſpecting any ill defigns 


ſt him, he was one night informed, in a manner intended 


85 alarm ay that OLpcasTLE was in the fields behind St. Giles's 


with twenty thouſand men; whoſe deſign was -to deſtroy the 
royal family, and all the nobility who were not their friends. As 
improbable as all this was, the ſtory was told with ſo much punc- 
tuality, and affirmed with ſo much confidence, that HxxRV gave 
credit to it; and drawing together what force he could, reſolved 
inſtantly to attack them, before they had taken all their meaſures. 
He LOWE at the place about midnight, and finding near a hun- 
dred, who had arms to defend themſelves a gainſt their perſecu- 
tors, about twenty of them were killed, and 7 8 reſt were taken 
priſoners. Among the latter were ſome, who, either awed by 
threats, or won by promiſes, confeſſed all that their enemies ſug- 
geſted; even that OLpcasTLE was at the head,jof this conſpiracy. 
How it was poſſible that the king, who had a very good under- 
ſtanding, = be impoſed. upon ſo groly, when he found not 
a hundred men inſtead | of twenty thouſan d, without a backe pe r 
ſon of any note, it is difficult to conceive. Impoſed upon 
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was ſet upon the head of OLpcasTLe, and ſome of theſe unhap ppy 
wretches were executed. But it may be preſumed, I think, that 
the king was himſelf convinced afterwards of the falſchood of this 
charge; becauſe we find in the collection of the public acts, not 
only ſeveral private Pe, but an act of . for all the 
Lollards: 7 1 


Soon after this pretended rebellion was ſuppreſſed, archbilbep 
ARUNDEL was kindly prevented by death from embruing his hands 
in any more innocent blood. This prelate was the younger ſon 
of the earl of that name, and had a good natural capacity, w 
improved by ſtudy, and experience of the world: neither was he 
wanting in courage, learning, or activity, to qualify him for the 
eminent poſt which he had ſuſtained. Whilſt he was biſhop of 
Ely he had the care of the great ſeal, which was continued to 
him whilſt he was archbiſhop of York. By virtue of that oſt, 
he was one of the commitſioners appointed to take care of $4 
public affairs in the reign of RicHarD, and executed · that com- 
miſſion. But the king | having procured a houſe of commons af- 
terwards at his rene. ARUNDBi was impeached when he was 
. archbiſhop of Canterbury, for having executed a commiſſion ſo 
prejudicial to the N 8 prerogative: and tho his majeſty had pro- 
miſed to indemnify him in order to prevent his making any de- 
fence, 2 permitted him to be 7 8 This accounts for 
the archbi s taking up arms a the „and vading 
the duke of L gh ths kings an Laer it ac- 
counts too for the great zeal with which he puſhed on the de- 
| RicHasD, and for, his lus: harangue in commendation 
— the uſurper. But tho it accounts for his conduct, it does 22 
excuſo it: becauſe if we ſhould be inclined to overlook his bei 
the bottom of a conſpiracy againſt the king, who had unju 5 
baniſhed him, and almoſt; overturned the conſtitution, yet there 
is nothing can juſtify his ſetting the crown on the head of Ha x- 
av, who was not the legal heir, to the prejudice of the prince w 
was. But even this does not equal another blemiſh upon his cha- 
racter, which is of a much 2 ches which 1 the vir- 
tues of AxuxpEL can never take away; which was his extre 
ſeverity againſt the Lollards. Even = al him to have had 
che provocation from theſe people that he himſelf could nr, 
lowing the abſurd and monſtrous doctrine of cranſubſtantiation, 
which they denied, to have been true and ſcriptural; and, which 
perhaps was more offenſive to this prelate, that their attack of 
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Pope's bull of tranſlation, or any other 
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church power was utterly- indefenſible and deſtructive of religion; ; 
yet to put men to death for any ſuch opinions, was a practiſe nei- 
ther warranted by reaſon nor by ſcripture, and to a death of ſuch 
horrid torment, was a reproach not only to his character as a 
chriſtian biſhop, but even to the feelings of humanity. But cha- 
rater and humanity are weak conſiderations, when oppoſed to 
religious impulſe and the inſtigation of divine fury. In ſhort 
ARUNDEL, with many virtues to have made him a good man, and 
many qualifications to fill the primacy with r to himſelf 


and advantage to the . by his bigotry alone became an 


enemy to his country; and produced oppreſſions and delolations 
repugnant to his glory, and the intereſt of the ate, 19 


the death of this prelate, the pics of Canterb ury, 
with the king's conſent, choſe CnhichRLEV, biſhop of St. David Ih 
to ſuccede him. But the pope being informed of this election 
wrote a letter to the monks, N 20k his 3 to diſ- 
of the primacy by way of proviſion. For the late acts of 
— elſe againſt 9 lor encroachment paſſed for nothing at 
Rome. However to carry the matter ſmoothly, and to prevent 
his privilege from being oppoſed, he thought fit to make choive 
of the ſame perſon; and ſo his proviſion, contrary to the ftatute, 
was overlooked. Nevertheleſs when CaicutLey did homage for 
His temporalities, he was obliged to renounce all the clauſes in the 
ats to that ſee 
which were prejudicial to the royal prerogative: but having ſerved 
the king in ſeveral embaſſies with great ſucceſs, he was fo much in his 
*majeſty's favour, that tlie profits of the 'archbiſhoprick during the 
N were remitted him on | the K de of? booed hundred 
mr $ MP 


"The OR which che Utah wal ROY in a * ers 
the ccclefiaſticks, had twice miſcarried thro the forward- 

2 of Wickiire's followers. The however, notwith- 
this ill ſucceſs, was not entirely opped: and the pro- 

moters of it being er * the rock which 9 bad _ 


beter at this time, the Pros na + on © hue Rien en "the 
houſe - of commons, to move for ſome new and ſeyerer ſtatutes 
againſt the Lollards, with "which he party "that: favoured chern 
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cloſed without any oppoſition- T The elergy, not aware of what 
lay at the bottom, were exceedingly pleaſed with this acquieſcenee : ; 
the pulpits every where reſounded hy the praiſes of this parlia- 
ment 3 and-it was called the wiſeſt and beſt, inclined-to, the church 
af any parliament that had ever fat, . But in 3 e the 


icene was — and the 8 ards in 
conſequence. of this act, hich burnt many —— droye 9 585 
out of the kingdom, was but a ſmall compenſation 5 an addref 
of the ſame commons to ſeize the eſtates 7 the eccleſiaſticks. By 
gonſenting to this act, the parliament had purged. itſelf of all ſuſ- 
picion of hereſy: and therefore when 1 — king was adviſed by _ 
them to convert à part of the revenues of the church to other | 
purpoſes, to his on aid eſpecially, he was ſogn conyinged that 
the clergy had miſrepreſented the commons under the name o 
dect ad e dem ver Glarrpesl of cos * their ſharpeſt | 


pots 
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temper of the — 3 pe bach 1090 K che 
could flatter lim into an undertaking which ſuited with his 1 15 
nations, they ſhould preſerve their influence with him, the arch- 
biſhop prepared a long and artful ſpeech. He ſet before his ma- 
jeſty his title to-the dominions of the crown of France, which it con- 
cenned. his honout and intereſt to aſſert; he {ct before þjm the fame 
and glory that he Mould acquire in recovering the inheritance 
bis anceftom g he pleaded eee ee 0 
. ; 
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ments; and fo was he. The war againſt France was inſtantly 
reſolved upon, and took up all public deliberations. The com- 
mons approved of the expedition, and granted the king a con- 
ſiderable ſubſidy. Thus the archbiſhop very dextrouſly diverted 
the ſtorm which hung over the church; for no ſooner had this 
affair paſſed in parliament with a grant of the alien priories to 
the crown, than the bill intended againſt the clergy fell of its 


own accord. 


Whilſt the king was employing his arms againſt France, with 
ſuch wonderful ſucceſs as made the Engliſh name formidable to 
the reſt of Europe, the clergy were putting the laws againſt the 
Lollards in execution with all imaginable rigour; and the more 
they were oppreſſed and perſecuted, the more were the zeal and 
courage of the Lollards exerted to propagate their opinions. From 
the time that Sir J. OLDcasTLE had eſcaped out of the tower, 
he had been concealed with great care and ſecreſy in an obſcure 
part of Wales. But ſome of his friends having been taken, in 
the commotions now ſet on foot between them and the clergy, 
Sir Jonx's retreat was diſcovered ; and after ſome difficulty and 
violence he was taken and brought to London. The favour he 
had been in with the king, his great merit and ſervices, and his 

rank as a nobleman, were of no confideration' with the eccleſiaſ- 

' ticks : he had ſhewn an invincible courage and reſolution,” in de- 
fending the principles taught by WIoELI f and his followers, 
and his example, if it paſſed unpuniſhed, would infallibly be 
of pernicious conſequence to the church. His rank and merit 
therefore, inſtead of being arguments in his favour, ſerved only 
to hurry him the faſter to his execution, and to encreaſe his ig- 
nominy. He was drawn upon a hurdle to the gallows, hung 
up by the middle with a chain, and burnt alive: and all this he 
bore with the ſame firmneſs and good temper with which he had 
all along defended the doctrine that he profeſſed. When the 
reader conſiders with what eagerneſs and animoſity the clergy la- 
boured to root out . Homage hereſies which ſtruck at their 
world] deur, he will conclude perhaps that they themſelves 
| — 4 ihe neceſſity of a penn erm which — would not 
admit; and that the fountain of corruption was iñ the chief eo- 
cleſiaſticks, from whom it had but too great an influence on the 
inferior clergy. Accordingly we find in hiſtory, that Rome and 
Avignon, where the popes at this time reſided, were the centre 
of avarice and ſenſuality, of pride and luxury ann 
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that the preambles of their ſeveral bulls breathed | nothing, but 
humility, charity; zeal, juſticc;,,and moderation; tho for N 
moſt part what they enjoyed was: an ere . Aa cir 
pride; and el ino 128 i HH AF 1 3 IF A411] 
onolsdiaos wb 1, rg i a; has _— 
73 The nature af my _ — not leave me cat. at liberty = 4 
large upon the ſtate _ the church abroad; and the reader muſt 
look into other hiſtories for ſuch an account. It is neceſſary how- 
ever, in order to underſtand ſome of the following oxleſiaſiteal ; 
affairs of England, that I ſhould take notice of a ſchiſm which 
had ſubſiſted above fifty years in the ch of Rome, and of.;2 
council called at Conſtanes about this time in order to put an * | 
to ĩt. The ſchiſms manifeſtly; tended to the difſolution of the 
dignity, which ſerved as a bafis or foundation for the pri: 
vileges of the clergy; and for the Hicrarchy itlelt. . The council 
of Conſtance, to which a great deputation was ſeat. from Eng 
— view 0-008 98, e049 ae bile, fone 
out the: three popes which had all at one time aſſumed the:dig- 
nity, and elected cardinal, Qpo Colonna: and thus the peace and 
. bed, beep Hceificed to.the pricaxe ins 
terelts.of ;the:anolt- profligate of men, was at length reſtored. 
But they had other Palin to, tranſact at the council of. Can- 
ſrance,. befides depoſing three, popes and ef up another. The 
followers of Wick 118; had encreaſed pr dae . 
well as at home and the. hereſy they, — 4. — ſtruck 1 
rectly at the privileges of che 5 clergy: that 1¹ as Pro- 
per aaa it out, they chought, with fire and lword. | Me, 
0 CC 
The — wuſt obſerve, that che opinions charged, on! Wien- 
1ER were of two diff Honky $1; 46 ting t9; matters c 
faith. and dactrine in religion, to, the .authorib 
which the popes, the cardingls NG. The. hiſtone had uſurped 
That the council therefore might not ſeæm to rect do euere f ̃ 
puniſhment as that of burning men Alive, whole. 
tended. to a reformation which. all iſtendom ſeemed to 15 
quire, :the articles of faith were made he grounds f their 
demnation: thb ſome of the hereticks they gonvicgpch and Fs 


followers:of Wiek rr, did not embrace his gpinions re; 
_ 4 web i * | = 1 1 in their 
| Amt ereſy; a ep; greatly, Y LQ1ON, , 

neſts: They roundly. 8 without A AGE 


conduct e e N t mporal rinces to 
va I EK. 1 N bring 


fidence, and in ſufferin ſome of the laity to enjoy 
of livings. The Engliſh nation,” which had by this time cooled 
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| bring them before the council, was no bar to tlie juriſdiction ot ) 


proceedings of the church: and not w ithſtanding any . fuch ſafe 
conduct, it was lawful to puniſh hereticks who would not ab 
their errors, and if the prince had done his partiwho: Sni 


he was no further obliged by his ends It does not belong 


to this hiſtory to give any further detail of the proceedings of 
the council of Conſtance: and after this, Whatever might be 
the firſt deſign of its aſſembling, the reader, 1 behieve, will not 
expect, that a reformation in the ehurch could be carried on by 
the ey of this council, ING! wool CT: in ſo de er a de- 
den. 1 „ * 1 V Bine Þ ©; 
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855 ſooner was ODO inveſted with es ee Spviry! under the 
name of Makrix the fifth, but he began to exerciſe his ſupre- 
macy ovet the Engliſh church. He engroſſed ſo much the dif 

al of vacant biſhopri icks by way of proviſion, (and ſo oſten 

oided the elections of ugh notwithſtanding the late acts of 
the Engliſh — — that he ap thirteen! biſſiops in the 
province of within the compaſs of- tw] 9] years. He 
was likewiſe very —7 in his Saum or conſolidating and ap- 
propriating -pariſh churches ; in ns for non- re- 
the 'profits 


th W 2 for the Holy y ſee, could not fee theſe enerboachments 


without loud ren ;" and the king thought-himſclf obliged 


to ſend embaſſadors to the pope in 2 to get theſe grievances 
redreſſed. The embaſſadors executed their commiſſion with ſuch 
addreſs, that they procured an inſtrument called “ the concor- 
c dat between Man rin che fifth and the church of England. 
By the artikles of this agreement, the pope gave up the appro- 
priation atid conſolidating of churehes, witheut the conſent or 
approbation of the belive, biſhops; he reroked all the dif 
petifations. for 'nott-refidence, and for teſt 
the monks or laymen n: and moreover- agreed, that | 
ſhould 4 equally out of all Chriſtian nations, and che 


tra: ji 10 che . 
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- Hanzy diſpatched andre: ambüfl to his Weise es egeagt 
bir nh this act, and to deſire him not to offer ate the diſpoſal 
of thoſe preferments in England, particularly, which belonged 
to the crown; and —— majeſty ſhould be engaged in a 
war in defence of the holy ſeey the Peter pence and other money 
uſually ſent to Rome might be expended in the expedition. The 
pope was not a little diſconcerted at theſe demands; and giving 
an evaſive kind of an anſwer, the embaſſadors told Mm plainly,” 
that unleſs he immediately complied without any reſerve, they 


had poſitive inſtructions from the king to make a ptoteſtation 


before the conelave, that his majeſty would uſe his prerogative 
in the points demanded; and that it was nothing but his reſpe& 
for the' apoſtolic ſee which had induced him tõ proceed in that 
— — Had all the anceſtors of this king held 
the fame ſort of language to the court of Rome by dein enk 
baſſadore, and conducted themſelves by it, the papal eneroach- 
ments in d would have given no diſturbance ſo far down 
As in the reignm of HENRY tke fifth. But he as 4 pritice of ſpi- 
— and n ſaid he made good. For the 


by che plenitude of his power, the dean and chap- 


1 — che biſliop.” When his holineſs faw 
the king's reſolutien, he quietly acquieſced ; and the biſhop was 
glad to retum 10 his former diceefe; uche next” year, his ma- 


jeſty taking offence at the diſaffection ef the French monaſteries 


in England, and at their complaints of the conqueſts he made in 
Prance, turned che monks out of ehe eonvents, and beſtowed 
cher rerenues n other bodies of ecclefiaſtiehs more in the 
intereſt: This was- one of theilaft' as Uf Hensy with 


#whilltthe was in France, 
wing proper of a 
I he as fo with Claw en, 
grave in the of lis ape; beigg 
old; and in alte euch Yar ef his reigns mille Lon , en 
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ſhort but glorious; and tho his claim to the crown of France 
had occaſioned a great deal of blood to be ſhed; yet nothing but 
force could bring the French to reaſon: He aſſured them 2 
beheld his apptoaching fate without any concern, but it was not 
ſo with regard to that of the infant prince his ſon: he therefore 
entreated them to continue firmly united to him, to take care of 
his education, and to adminiſter all the conſolation to the queen 
which was in their power. After ſome other advice about the 
war with France, and the guardianſhip of England during his 
ſon's minority, the phyſicians telling him that he had not above 
an hour to live,” he ſent for his confeſſor and chaplain: the for- 
mer took his confeſſion, and the latter by his majeſty's order red 
the ſeven penetential pſalms; and the moment they were finiſhed 
this great prince expired. The reader will not be able to form an 
idea of the moſt diſtinguiſhing part of the character of king H AN- 
xy the fifth, from what he has — of him in the foregoing pages. 
It was not the buſineſs. of a church hiſtorian to give a detail of 
his conduct in the war with France: and in the management of 
that war it was, that he principally illuſtrated, his character as a 
prince. For this reaſon it is, that the Engliſh hiſtorians are all 
praiſe and reverence when they ſpeak of this monarch; and that 
the French on the other hand are all ſatire. and reproach: tie one 
will admit of no failings, and the other will allow:of no deſert. 
Without entering into the particulatz on which each fide ground 
their opinion, and which are foreign to this work, it muſt be al- 
lowed with regard to the management of. his own kingdom, there 
are few objections to be made to HENRY. He had all the endow- 
ments of mind and body; which were heceſſary to form achero; 
and he ſhewed thro; the whole courſe of his reign that they were 
not beſtowed upon him in vain. The ſtrength of his conſtitution 
vas much improved by his bodily exerciſe, in which he was very 
expert; and — wn hardſhips of e and Fr of heat — 
thirſt which he underwent, i in common with his army. He was 

not only a lover. of juſtice in his own example, but he cauſod it 
to be adhered to pundually by: hin Gare... The military; diſ- 
cipline which had been neglected for many years in England, he 
revived with great afliduity...;-It was not his military genius which 
prompted him to this exadtneſs; but he ſaw it would be in vain 
to oppoſe the formidabl ——. Frage; 8 of 
bis troops was-excited, pt 8 the ſeverity, with which 
cawards, of all.ranks were pumihbed., He ought perhaps on the 
na hare hen ſomex iat morg liberal to bee cnt] 
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ſerved him well: but we ſhould not blame him for this without 
conſidering whether it was in his power properly to reward their 
merit. The money granted him by parliament, was ſo inſufficient 
to defray the expences of the war, that he was obliged to pawn 
his jewels to carry it on: and in this condition he could not be 
very liberal; There were times however in which his liberality 
might have ſhone without any impropriety; and which would 
have added a great luſtre to the character of this prince. But 
fond as the hiſtorians are of HRNRVY, in whom they will not al- 
low there was any defect, yet to be impartial, it muſt be owned, 
that liberality was not his turn. He was a great example of mo- 
deration in private life, and yet his ambition as a prince was 
boundleſs. ' This is not allowed by the eccleſiaſticks who write his 
life; but yet they record many circumſtances which plainly prove 
it. According to the opinion of the age he was very pious; a 
great friend to the church and clergy, regular in his devotions, 
and a lover of the Engliſh nation. Tho his ambition prompted 
him to extort a great deal of money from them to carry on the 
projects that he had formed, yet he never encroached on the li- 
berties or privileges of his people, as RichaxD the ſecond, and 
his own father had done before him. He gave his aſſent without 
any reluctance to whatever the parliament judged neceflary for the 
welfare of the kingdom; and had he never attempted the con- 
queſt of France, in which he got immortal glory, his reign as a 
king of England, would have been more honourable to himſelf, 
and happier for his people. This, upon reflexion, will not prove 
fo ſtrange an aſſertion as it may ſeem at tlie firſt view; and I ſhall 
leave it to vindicate itſelf. The great, and perhaps the only ma- 
terial objection: to his government at home, was i too caly com- 


pliance with the perſecution of the Lollards, to his j 
ment and his natural temper, in order to ap 


peaſe the wrath and 
bigotry of the-clergy. It is here however that ve are to look for 
the reaſon,” why HENRY was all perfection with his hiſtorians, and 
every defect was palliated or hid. He was in truth a very accom- 
pliſned prince, with many virtues, with great qualifications, with 
few infirmities as a man, and fewer fülle x King, Mappp.are | 
by 19g — och: © OR :: | 

V5 has Ye 3 ont”? 


Por e vents wi batte . Bug 
land, his ſon, an infant about eight months old, was proclaimed 
by the nate ef Henzy the fixth 5 and the council fummone&/a 
| parliament to ſettle the form of the government during the king's 

Vol. I. 8 * | minority, 
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minority. At thẽ opening of the ſeſſions, the duke of Beprorp, 


his uncle, was appointed protector of the realm; and in his * | 


ſence the duke of GLocesTER, another uncle, was to ſupply his 
place: men of great abilities in council, and of eminent valour 

and experience in the art of war. The duke of Grocksrun in- | 
deed had not ſo great a command of his paſſions as his elder bro- 

ther, and could but ill brook any oppoſition to his meaſures: for 
which reaſon the council, who held their places of the parlia- 
ment, were always upon their guard, in order to hinder him 
from aſſuming a greater authority than he was entitled to: and 
the biſhop of WincauzsTsz his uncle, one of the king's go- 
vernors, was at the head of a confederacy in oppoſition to him. 
The conduct of MoxrIuER earl of March, whoſe title to the 
crown had been ſuperſeded,” had given no — but yet it was 
thought adviſeable by the council, that a pretender to the crown 
ſhould be at a diſtance from the Lingdoin during a minority; be- 
cauſe it was not impoſſible, that without his conſent he might be 
made the ground of diſſenſion and animoſity: he was therefore 


made governour general of Ireland with a very extenſive 


The good order which was thus eſtabliſhed by the wiſdom. of 


the privy council procured a perfect tranquillity in the ſtate of 


England. Let us ſee how: it was in the church.” e 


The death of the king had given Ela little interruption to Ms 
perſecution: of the Lollards; but by the zeal of archbiſhop CHI 
CHELEY it was now revived. When he met his clergy i in convo- 
cation to procure an aid for carrying on the war, two prieſts were 
brought before them accuſed of hereſy: this hereſy conſiſted, in 
their refuſing to kneel to a crucifix, in having books in their ſtu- 
dies wrote againſt ranfobiſtaiitiation, in condemning the monaſtic 
inſtitution and auricular confeſſion as inventions of the devil, and 


in pleading for all things common among chriſtians.” T heſe opi- 


nions they were obliged publicly to renounce at St. Paul's croſs, 


and upon this ſubmiſſion they were releaſed.” In the parliament 


: which met y after, a grievous Complaint was made by the 
commons a the clergy for non reſidence; in which it was 
ſu geſted - « that for want of inſtruction the people were fallen 
<« into Lollardy, the ſacraments of the church were not duly ad- 
e miniſtered, many people died withbut-the religious rites, and 
2 was not obſerved,” They therefore petitioned c that 
cc if any man of holy church having a cure of ſouls, or of any 

60 e ſervice to be done to his benefice, ſhould be abſent * 
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ce his benefice by fix weeks continually, his benefice from which he 
<« ſhould be fo abſent ſhould be void.” To this anſwer was made from 
the council, © that there was proviſion ſufficient for this already, and 
« the lords ſpiritual had promiſed to do execution and call their ſub- 
« jects to reſidence, except ſuch as had cauſe reaſonable and lawful | 
« of excuſation, and to puniſh the non reſident for their abſence.” 
Whoever takes up a prejudice againſt non- reſidence in general, as it 
is practiſed at preſent in the church of England, from any canons or 
ſtatutes paſſed in this or former ages againſt it, may perhaps ſee his 
abſurdity, when he conſiders that in thoſe times, if an incumbent 
was non- reſident, the pariſh was without any miniſter at all to 
inſtruct or officiate, and had not, as in theſe days, a curate ſub- 
ſtituted in his ſtead. The difference is ſo effenial, that the caſes 
are not the ſame ; and yet becauſe the ſame name only ſtill con- 
tinues, men have been ak enough to argue from the one to 
the other, as tho the caſes were alike and Tous” hut to rech 
ceed. 


Before the ok of: this mala the archbiſhop 158. 
moned a provincial fynod, to enquire at one RussEL a fran- 
ciſcan heretick, and to determine in what manner they ſhould 
proceed againſt thoſe who fayoured | hereſy.  Russer, * ſeems, 
had preached openly to the people, that perſonal tithes were not 
commanded by, Gop, and that it was lawful for all chriſtians to 
expend them in ious uſes as chey thought fit. This was a doc- 
trine which ſtruck deep at the revenues of the church, and the 
friers had an intereſt ic enough 1 in it. The clergy therefore 
purſued the preacher with great zeal; the ſynod ordered him to 
recant at St. Paul's croſs, he? as he e out of England with- 
out doing it, they ſolemnly: cenfured.; him for a heretick, and 
obliged all of the ſame e they preached, to inſtruct 
the people that theſe tithes were paid by. the law: of God, and 
the direction of the holy fathers of the church. Not content 
with all this, they got the, opinions condemned in both: the uni- 
verſities by a decree; the univerſity of Oxford went ſtill further, 
requiring all who were admitted to any; degree, to take an oath 
not to maintain any of Russ Rs opinions againſt perſonal tithes, 
which had been cenſured by the convocation and the univerſity, 
and that they ſhould not. all my, . ding ſuck - 0h 
hs aner or tense. FL | TY 
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phat the fifth being x no more, and the En oliſh affair on the 
decline, about this time pope Martin ſent a ——— letter 
do the archbiſhop againſt the ſtatute of Premunire; and charged 
him, under the penalty of excommunication, to make all the 
intereſt he could with the privy council to get it repealed : he 
commands him to apply to the parliament, when it met, for the 
fame purpoſe, and to inform them that thoſe who obeyed the 
ſtatute were under excommunication at Rome: the clergy were 
to be required by him to preach the fame doctrine, and that his 
Holineſs might be aſſured of his grace's compliance with this 
mandate, the primate's diligence was to be atteſted by two wit- 
neſſes of good character. If the reader is at a loſs for the reaſon 
of this ſudden exertion of the papal zeal, which he has heard 
little or nothing of for many years, he muſt recollect, beſides 
the death of the king, the ſchiſm which had till lately embroiled 
the papacy for fifty years; during which there were always two, 
and ſometimes three, competitors for the chair: and had either 
of them, who was acknowledg ed in England, given themſelves 
any haughty domineering airs, 1 Engliſh very (probably might 
have transferred their obedience to the rival pope, and in time 
3 witheld it from the holy fee. Shauld he want to 
W yet further, why fo much 2 outrage againſt Chi- 
| e and what his guilt was in this affair, who was not 
archbiſhop when this ſtatute paſſed, and who could not there- 
fore prevent it, he muſt be told, that in the firſt convocation 
wherein this primate preſided, he moved for the annulling all 
papal exemptions; Ev: in aà letter afterwards to the king, ad- 
viſed him againſt admitting the biſhop of WincauzsTzs as a le- 
ot He tells his majeſty, . that thi 
©: commiſſion may be of d. oe to the realm; 
2 appeared from hiſtory week ancient records, that they 
e had not been ſent into England unleſs t occa- 
& * Bons; —— 4a 8 un- 
« der articles and limited in their character, auc their commul- 
denkoth determined within a year at fartheſt ; whereas the bi 
© of WiNGBESTER'S- was granted for life.” This letter was 
Keient to do the archbiſhop's buſineſs at Rome, and for the pope 
to give him a ſingular mark of his diſpleaſure. Here however, 
or no where, we muſt look for the paar his diſprace ; for 
the 8 of Proviſors and Premunire was, a: BY * be- 


r 
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fore in the reign of EDwAnD the. third, when mme was 
not a biſhop. 


But whatever might be the cauſe of the pope's Aioleakir 
againft him, the primate was uneaſy under it and ef Wane 
to the court of Rome. The pope was not. ſatisfied with this 
excuſe; and ſuſpended his exerciſe of the legatine power: upon 
which the archbiſhop appealed. from his holineſs to the next ge- 
neral council, and if none met in his time, to the great tribunal 
of heaven. In the next letter the pope repeats his command, 
that the archbiſhop ſhould make his utmoſt effort to repeal the 
ſtatutes, and reprimands him very ſeverely for having ſaid © that 
&« his holineſs's zeal in this matter was only to raiſe a fum of 
«© money upon the Engliſh.” The next letter from MazTin is 
in a ſtill higher ſtrain, directed to the two archbiſhops ; and to 

mortify CnichELEV, the archbiſhop of Vokk is named before 
1. Here he ſtretches the ſupremacy to the higheſt piteh; by 
the plenitude of his power makes void the ſtatutes palied. in the 
parliament of England, and commands the arch not to 
act upon their authority for the future. "But this is not. all, He 
declares that whoever fubmitted to thoſe ſtatutes 2 — e jpſo fac- 
« to” excommunicated, and not to be abſplyed hy any; unleſs 
at the point of death, but by the pope. | What the council and 
the parliament thought of theſe proceedings. of the, eccleſiaſtical 
monarch we ſhall ſee preſently. In the mean time I muſt inform 
the reader, that the archbiſhop and his brethren. were greatly ter- 
rified : and to mollity the pope's, reſenzment,, ſeveral biſhops, 
Joined by the univerſity ty of Oxtord, ſollixited' his holineſs to re- 
ſtore the primate to his favoun; aſſuring him aß che great value 
which the whole Engliſh nation had for thein metsapolitan, whole 
example was ſo admirable, that he migh be called the. golden 
« candleſtick of the church of England: ... To, theſe ſollicita- 
tions the archbiſhop! added a very humble ſubmiſſion, proteſting 
that he had done, Ne would ſtill contiaue to. do, his utmoſt for 
repealing theſe, ſtatutes. But as te the cehſures which his hali- 
neſs had inflicted upen him, he knew nothing of them hut from 
repo having been coramarded by the, hing in couneil; to bring 

the inſtruments which contained them wick tha ſeals unbroken, 
and to lodge tham in the oor algo: vill eg pattiemen nick, 
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and being recen to puſh his point, he wrote letters to the king, 
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to the parliament, and to the duke of Bx DrORD protector of the 
realm, upon this ſubject. In his letter to the king, he acquaints 
him that his majeſty is obliged in conſcience, without any ſolli- 
citation, to get this act repealed; and promiſes to ſecure him 
and his ſubjects againſt any inconveniences which may ariſe from 
it. In his letter to the parliament, he touches on the ſame ar- 

ments but flouriſhes ſomething more upon his ſupremacy; he 
then tells them plainly, that they cannot be ſaved, unleſs they 
give their votes for the repeal. His letter to the protector calls 
the ſtatute © execrable, contrary to reaſon and religion; in pur- 
C ſuance of which the law of nations and the privileges of am- 
ce baſſadors was violated, and his nuncioes much more coarſely 
treated than thoſe of that character among Turks and Infidels. 
« He then deſires him to uſe his intereſt to wipe off the impu- 
ce tation from the government, to retrieve the honour of the 
ce church, and to chain up the rigour of theſe perſecuting ſta- 
te tutes.” But the Engliſh had by this time learnt from the 
court of Rome, to hold a language and a conduct towards it, 
which had more of diſſimulation in it than of ſincerity, and 
more of policy than of truth and argument. 


At the next ſeſſions of parliament, the archbiſhop, attended 
with ſeveral biſhops and abbots, went to the houſe of commons: 
and after proteſting that he had no intention to offer any thing 
in prejudice to the king's prerogative, or any part of the con- 
ſtitution, he harangued for ſome time on his holineſs's ſupre- 
macy, and attempted to prove from ſcripture, from uſage, and 
from the conſent of all Chriſtendom, that the granting proviſions 
was one branch of the privilege of the apoſtolic ſee. He then 
requeſted the commons to conſider how much the falvation of 
their own ſouls, and the happineſs of the kingdom was con- 
cerned, in not obſtructing this privilege ; putting them in mind 
of the danger of an interdi& if his holineſs was not complied 
with on this article. After he had laboured the point with great 
vehemence, and much ſeeming zeal, he withdrew with the reſt 
of his brethren. * To carry on the farce, the commons went very 

ſolemnly into the debate ; but not being convinced by the arch- 
biſhop's rhetorick, they refuſed to repeal or amend the ſtatutes 
in diſpute. They were of opinion however that his grace had 
been hardly uſed by the court of Rome; and addreſſed the 
king that an application might be made to the pope for his pur- 


The 


gation. 
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The biſhop of WINcRHESTER, tho he had been diſappointed of 
the purple and the power of legate in the reign of his nephew 
HENRY, yet now renewed his attempt ſince CHicazrLey was in 
diſgrace, and there was an infant king, and ſucceeded. Upon his 
return however into England, and declaring his commiſſion at 
the council board, the king's proctor proteſted in form, that no 
legate of the pope ought to come into the kingdom without his 
majeſty's leave; that this was a right of the prerogative ; and 
therefore, if the cardinal of England intended to exert his legatine 
authority in prejudice of this privilege, he forbad him in the 
king's name the exerciſe of that character. Upon this the legate 
promiſed ſolemnly not to do any thing by virtue of his commiſ- 
ſion in diſinheriſon of the crown, or which might leſſen the pre- 
rogative, or the rights. and liberties of the people. Upon a fur- 
ther proteſtation that he would abſent himſelf when any difference 
between the king and pope was in debate, he was admitted to take 
his place at the council board, in conſideration of his being of 
the blood royal. But as he had not the king's leave for holding 
the biſhoprick of Wincheſter with the purple, the duke of Glo- 
CESTER, his great enemy, oppoſed his officiating on St. George's 
day as prelate of the order of the garter: and when he came 
himſelf to council to demand the reaſon for which they deprived 
him of his right, he was told it was for fear of prejudicing the 
prerogatives of the crown. But this was not the only inſtance in 
which the papal ſupremacy met with a ſevere mortification ; and 
which ſhewed how careful the council was, to prevent the pope 
from exerciſing an authority here in England, which his, prede- 
ceſſors had too much abuſed. | 


The cardinal being ſhortly after appointed legate for Germany, 
and general of a cruſado againſt. the hereticks in Bohemia, peti- 
tioned the king and council for leave toipubliſh- it; and that he 
might have power to levy five thouſand: five hundred men, and 
to appoint the officers to command them. This petition havi 
been debated, the council granted it in part under theſe reſtric- 
tions. That no one ſhould be obliged to contribute any money 
towards a cruſado, but every one ſhould. give what they pleaſed : 
The ſums thus voluntarily furniſhed ſhould be put into ſuch 
hands as the council ſhould direct: and the gold or ſilver 
ſhould not be exported beyond ſea, but expended within the 
kingdom. That the cardinal ſhould be empowered to levy 
| | only 
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only half the number of men he had propoſed ; on this con- 
dition too, that the pope ſhould have ſome regard to the king 
and kingdom, and not impoſe any tax on be, cr laity, or eccle- 
ſiaſticks. That the cardinal ſhould give the council ſuffici- 
ent ſecurity for the return of the troops. That he ſhould not 
nominate the officers, but they ſhould be commiſſioned: by the 

king. That in publiſhing FA cruſado, it ſhould be mentioned 
expreſly, that it was with the king's conſent. That he ſhould 
ſerve with the troops till the end of December under the duke of 
BzDprorD in France, provided they were not employed in any 
ſiege; and if the cruſado did not Ca place, the money fur- 
niſhed by private perſons ſhould not be laid out without the king's 


approbation. 


About the ſame time a convocation was held at Londen, where- 
in a tenth was granted for carrying on the war in France : and as 
the clergy complied thus chearfully with the occafions of the go- 
vernment, an act was paſſed in this ſeſſions of parliament, © that all 
cc the clergy to be called hereafter to the convocation by the 
« king's writ, and their ſervants and familiars, ſhall for ever here- 
ce after fully uſe or enjoy ſuch liberty or defence, in coming, 
e tarrying, or returni e great men and commonalty of 

nd, called to the king's parliament, do en- 
&« joy.” The pope's nuncio ſeeing the clergy fo liberal in ub. 
plying the king, came into the convocation houſe whilſt they were 
ſitting; and flouriſhing a great deal on the ſubject of the war 
with Ar preſſed very hard for an aid to his holineſs, in or- 
der to carry it on. But the convocation would give nothing. on | 
a little time afger, he went to them again with more authori 
he produced a letter from the pope, in which he had poſitive or- 
ders to command the 'Englifh clergy to contribute a tenth on this 
occaſion. Such imperious treatment diſguſted the eccleſiaſticks, 
and made the matter worſe : they gave à flat denial to his de- 
mand, and offered him eight pence in the mark of their annual 
tents; on this condition, chat the money re not ras , if 
the contribution was found to intrench upon 
tive, and the laws of the realm.” But wa was Vale gs pro 
which the eccleſiaſtical fupremacy receiveSat this time in England. 


The nuncio was impriſoned! for collecting money upon the ſubjects 


contrary to law ; which impriſonment, tho it was warmly re- 
ſented at the court of Rome, was infiſted on by the people, and 
3 At this convocation, ſeveral of the clergy; and 
"= _— 
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others, were accuſed of hereſy, in declaring againſt, pilgrimages 
and worſhipping images, in calling the pope antichriſt, and em- 
bracing ſeveral tenets which had been wn by WICKLIFF- Some 
ol theſe recanted before the ſynod; and thoſe who had more in- 
tegrity, or more courage, were ſent to priſons and dungeons to 
„ b 5 
The ſole buſineſs of conyocations called 2 the king's —_ 
had hitherto. been to grant ſupplies, and to delberate on the af⸗ 
fairs of ſtate. But it was now become the uſual cuſtom, began 
if I don't miſtake by archbiſhop, CouRTNEr, for eccleſiaſtical 
councils to give aids to the king, if he ſent to them to require it, 
and for the convocations to tranſact the buſineſs of the church, if 
they were allowed by the archbiſhops and biſhops ſo to do. Ac- 
cordingly in a convocation. which was > Hl the following 
year to grant a ſubſidy to the king, they deliberated about a ge- 
neral council which was to be held at Baſil; the archbiſhop and 
his brethren in the chapter houſe, whilſt the clergy below. were 
employed about the ſubſidy ; the debates on both points being con- 
cluded, the clergy were ſent for u p- and the ſubſidy was at, joint- 
ly by bath houſes. In this convocation, ſome delegates were appointed 
to repreſent the Engliſh church at the general council; two pence 
in the pound was granted to defray their charges, and they were in- 
ſtructed to move againſt the e pe; papal diſpenſations, with re- 
ſpect. to pluralities, non reſidenc, and the conferring dignities and 
preferments upon young men of family, ho were ſcarcely of age to 
take orders, and had little or no learning; to the —_— of reli- 
gion, and the church of. England. The pope would gladly have 
- evaded this general council, which by a decree of that at Conſtance 
was now to be. conyened; . he could not omit it with i er | 


the council was aſſembled 
1 died; 3 and 9 Us the fourth Was choſen i in his room. 
The new pope confirmed the act of his predeceſſor; 1 2 2 coun- 
eil which talked of nothing but Darn of the church in 
che head and members, could not but terrify, a pope, who had 
not had time to taſte the ſweets of the pontificate. The council 
of Baſil therefore was no ſooner met, — 4 Evcznivs.endea- - 
voured to recall: his conceſſions, and to diſſolve it. „IR does not 
conſiſt at all with my deſign to give a particular account of the 
er l. of this general council. But as the church of lass : 
Vol. I. os A nd 
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land was repreſented in it, I am obliged to take notice of ſome 


of the principal events, that the reader may ws as more 
eaſily ww is to follow. 


The pope was not more intent on breaking up the council, 
than the council was on continuing their ſeſſions, and entring on 
a "reformation. The ſynod placed the authority of a general 
council above that of the pope; and the pope nulled this decree. 
On his fide he threatened to diſſolve the council; and on their 

ſide they were reſolved to ſuſpend the pope. T he quarrel ended 
at length in a real ſchiſm. The fathers perceiving the pope in- 
tended to remove the council, paſſed ſeveral decrees in great 
to leſſen the authority of the holy ſee, and even cited the pope 
to appear before them. Evuctnivs made light of all theſe pro- 
ceedings, and tranſlated the council to Ferrara. The ſynod re- 
fuſed to comply; and fuſpended the pope by a great majority of 
votes, till he ſhould come in perſon to make his defence, In 
the mean time the preſident, and all the other cardinals, HY 
one, with ſeveral biſhops, repaired to. Ferrara; and thus a new 
ſort of ſchiſm aroſe between two councils, which both called 
themſelves general, and condemned each other. The Baſil coun- 
cil at laſt depoſed Evctntvus, and choſe another pope, who took 
the name of Fxr1x, in his room. Whilſt this conteſt was car- 
rying on, between two popes, and two general councils, who 
thundered out their anathemaes againſt each other, to the 
ſcandal of Chriſtendom, Evczn1us died, and was ſucceded by 
NicaoLas the fifth; to whom Fz1ix agreed, on certain condi- 
tions, to reſign che popedom I have this abſtract in one 
view, tho the ang it contains took up eighteen years, that 
it might not too often break the thread of the hiſtory. It is 
time now to return te che ue of England, HR 5 n 


| Tho the " neee the ook * Ferrara, $99 had 
all along the cauſe of pope Euokxius, yet in a convo- 
cation which was ſummoned to furniſh the delegates' to this coun- 
cil according to their character, the lower houſe, who were moſt 
of them for the council of Babi; refuſed to contribute to this 
expence. Nor Was this the only mortification which the pope 
met with here. For having rel the archbiſhop of 12895 ig 
biſhopri k of Ely in cortmendam, the king rejected the bull 


and tho, in conſideration of the” biſhop's* ſervices in France, his 


majeſty afterwards conſented to it, e Ba 
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ſted at this unprecedented ftretch” of the s ſupremacy, 
Which might prove of dangerous — x the church 2 | 

England, that he defired the convocation to deliberate about a 
remedy : and when the deputies of the new biſhop of ELy came 
to enter upon the juriſdiction and to take poſſeſſion of the tem- 
poralities, the primate oppoſed his title, cited his agents to ap- 
before rr grace at Lambeth, and on their not appearing 
ſuſpended them-for contumacy. In this ſame convocation, upon 
a complaint from Oxford that the univerſity was much declined, 
thro the diſappointment of thoſe who had ſpent all their you th 
to qualify themſelves for the church, and had ignorant unlearned 
people put over their heads, a canon was paſſed, that none but 
graduates in the univerſities ſhould be capable of benefices. This 
was putting it in the power of the univerſities themſelves to pre- 
vent an abuſe of this nature; and they may thank themſelves 
only that it continues to this day to be a juſt cauſe of complaint. 
Had they given no degrees to young men of quality who have 
neither parts nor learning, we ſhould have ſeen none fuch in the 
church, engroſſing the great dignities, to the ſcandal of learning 
. and religion, and to the of thoſe able worthy men who 
are the ornament and ſupport of both. A crowd of reflexions 


offer themſelves upon this . tb and of great conſequence to 
the publick : but they may perhaps be thought invidious; and 
tho I have a deſire to ſerve the publick, yet I have no intention 
to offend. © Let the reader therefore make theſe reflexions for 2 
e e er a | | 


The next year the archbiſhop held e nr for che 
defence of the eceleſiaſtieal juriſdiction; which by ſeveral of the 
king's writs,” and more eſpecially by chat of % Præmunire facias,” 
was more diſturbed and hindered, he ſaid, than it ufually had 
been. For this, and ſfome-other cauſes, he called the clergy to- 
gether, to provide ſome remedy in this behalf, and to draw 
up their grievances in writing Upon this ſome articles were 
formed and paſſed, 1 oak their ecclefiaſtical 
rights-were nicate ; and theſe articles were 
to be three” times a: year iy church. Whatever 
remedies the convoeation . — the defence of the 
ineffectual. For 
n in another con- 
2 e 
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the archbiſhop againſt it: but they could not prevail. In a ſhort 
time after, the primate finding himſelf worn out with age and in- 
firmities, and having a truer ſenſe of religion, than to fill a great 
office in the church which he could not diſcharge, or to keep the 
revenues of. it from thoſe who did the duties — it for him, he 
wrote to the pope for leave to reſign his ſee, and to recommend 
one to ſuccede 4 He tells the pope in this letter, that he 
« thought in his conſcience his brother of Barn, a man of the 
ce greateſt merit, and in all reſpects beſt qualified for the poſt of 
ct primate; that beſides his eminent learning and. other valuable 
_ «qualifications, which had diſtinguiſhed —_ very remarkably 
e from the greateſt part of his order, his family, and the intereſt 
ce which he had gained by his hoſpitality, were. till ſurther mo- 
tives to promote him to the ſee of Canterbury, There is ſuch 
an excellent ſpirit, and ſo much good ſenſe, in the requeſt and 
recommendation contained in this letter, as cannot be too much 
apphauded: it affords a leſſon of inſtruction, and a leſſon of re- 
proof to his poſterity; to thoſe who perhaps have believed them- 
ſelves to be much better, if not much greater men than he 


Whatever was the abſirtr the achbihop received from Rome, 
he was ſoon accommodated to his wiſhes by being taken out of 
the world; and Sra FORD biſhop of Bath appointed: to ſuccede 
him. After a life of great integrity, and of eminent ſervice to 
the church and kin —— twenty nine years ↄf which he filled 
the chair of primate, ſuch was the glorious end of archbiſhop 
Cnichzlxy: an end, by which he did as much-hongur,to'this 
religion, and gave as great a luſtre to his character, as by the 
whole courſe of his life. He had humility enough to uſe. his 
clergy with reſpect and freedom, and yet he had ſpirit enough to 
preſerve the juriſdiction of his ſee, and to appear openly againſt 
licentiouſneſs RN great ſoever thoſe, might be by whom it was 
Countenanced: he managed however — his autho- 

rity with that prudence and dexterity, towards the great. men of 
the kingdom, ſo as never to karte the favour, of his Jayercign- 
We have had too many proofs i in the foregoing pages of his op- 
poſing the papal uſurpations, .not;toknow that he was true to the 
intereſts of his king andi country:: zand if we aneet. with;no/burn; 
ing of hereticks, nor any other puniſhment but impriſonment, 
and that in a few inſtances only, may we not. Ire te e 
aalen, 8 Senſe, u Fate Spirit 2 


1 
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knew the true uſe of a great fortune in a churchman, and he made 
it accordingly. He did not amaſs immenſe wealth out of the 
church to raiſe a name in the world, or to aggrandize relations; 
but he ſpent his eſtate in encouraging learning, in the intereſt of 
religion, and freeing deſerving men from the difficulties of a flen- 
der income. Beſides a large hoſpital,” and a large eſtate ſettled 
for the uſe of the poor, in the town where he was born, he 
founded a college there for a warden, eight fellows, and ten in- 
ferior clerks; he founded All Souls, and "another college at Ox- 
ford funk in that of St. [ohxN's, and was a great benefactor to his 
cathedral church. In ſfiort CnienzIEV was one of the greateſt, 
and one of the beſt men of the age; and hence it is that he never 
attained: to the honour of the purple, which was ſo laviſhly be- 
ſtowed upon men of leſs merit and learning: but Seiki zr 
wanted one indiſpenſable qualification for a cardinal; he had not 
a greater wy n * n than for his Abr nee * 


. ' 


| In the cord year & chi dialer aiehbiſhp ions; 

he held a convocation” by the king's writ for a grant of a ſubſidy 
to his map̃eſty; and the clergy gave him a tenth. They on 
then into a debate about their grievances, and pa 
and ſollicitors to attend at the next parliament to get them * 
dreſſed; particularly that the ſtatutes of Proviſors and Præmu- 
nire, which wee wreſted by the common lawyers: to the preju- 
dice of the church, might be repealed; or at leaſt explained to 
a more commodious ſenſe. They likewiſe moved, that the par- 
liament ſhould enact a penalty againſt all thoſe who ſhould bring 
ecclehaſticks into the civil courts againſt their privilege, and har- 

raſs them with —— and vexatious ſuits. But they broke up 
without coming to any reſolution upon theſe points. The next 
year however, theſe ſtatutes continuing to be Falk againſt the 
elergy· and perverted to their prejudice, the biſhops, being met in 


convocation, conſulted about a remedy againſt this oppreſſion? 


The two houſes agreed in an addreſs to the king, ſetting forth 


their hard uſage from the practiſe of che temporal courts : 'whicly 
by the miſconſtruction of the word © elſewhere” in the ſtatute df 
Præmunire, a ſtatute made for the benefit of the prelates, pretend 


that their judges are liable to the penalty if they interfere ever ſo 
little witch his 15 4 


$ courts. - The intention they ſaid of a 
the words . or elſewhere in the ſtatute, to the words in the 
court of Rome, was becauſe the pope was frequently at other 


places beſides Rome, where he inſiſted” the fame on his * 
OL, I. 27 B 
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Judges might nat be liable 


it the buſineſs of his life to ferape up richey3 in which he ſue- 


r 
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of; proviſions, The ey therefore beſoegh this majeſty, that the word 
which gave tokio d s unfortuntia miſconſtruction might be 
explained by authority of. pathament; and that the eccleſiaſtical 
6:4 Fræmnmire, unleſs they took” — 
natice of prohibitions from the oputts' of Weſtminſter-hall. 
muſt wait till the next reign: before we ſee the Tuerefsful- — 
this addreſs ; and then the qo nr 1 _— to 
air defire, 2 th ? il 
50A _ 722 4 TWO" > 
About this ume lied H. aa the king's: great uncle, 
cardinal of England, and biſhop of Wincheſter; who having 
made a great figure in the chipoh-and Mud is proper the reader 
ſhauld know. ſamething more of him. The firſt part of his edu- 
cation he had at Oxford, from whence he went to Aix la Cha- 
pelle, where he applied himſelf to the civil and canon law. As he 
was intended for the church, and was of the yal family, he was pre- 


ferred young to the ſee of Lincoln. At the death of WIE HAM 


his brother Hsxnzy the fourth made him biſhop of Wincheſter; 
in which ſes he continued three and forty years, till he was des 
prived of it by death. - Inſtead of expedite the 5 
wealthy biſheprick, as ChienzlEr did chat of the primacy, or as 
his predeceſſor did in building and colleges, he made 


cœeded fo well, that he was thought at laſt the richeſt of the Eng- 


lich noblemen. He lent his nephew, Henzy' the' fifth, twenty 


thouſand pounds, Which at that time was 2 prodigious ſum; and 
he took his crown in pawn for it. The king had'fome;regard 
for him as an unele; but he ſaw that he was fitter for theeourt 


than for the church, and was always apprehenſive-of his in- 


pang oops. ib — a 

he lived in: he was 2 man of ſenſe, — 
knew all thet mee which human to the vain 
and covetous. If his birth, his tic his great 
tion, gave him credit and influence in the-court and the king- 
M it N — his religion never ſtood in thei way of his 
ambitious projects. The many! outrages with which he ban braved his 
nephew: the duke of GLoezaTta,'the' the realm; and 
the oo thare he hag) in bis deat, will pupthäs but af doubt; 

9 1 his memory which. nothing cin take away. He 
2 ran for which king- —— wy — 
— Henle r, oppaſed having t purple, and | 
no 4 latere : — power * 
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* (the king, which 
a ; his country, he 
— not aflerwarde 5 take 9 on 7 tage of a minorit 
and an embarraſſed adminiſtration, 4 Poſſeſs himſelf of theſe 
dignities contrary to the law 7 ht pride and ambition were 


cqualled by this. but his loy' of ry, ; and this was im- 
meaſurable. Tho he held this rich biſhoprick ſuch a vaſt num-' 


ber of years, and had beſides the revenues of cardinal and of 
legate half the time, yet the only charitable benefaction that we 
End, was the hoſpital of St. Croſs which he founded near the 
city of Wincheſter; and which, if it is not grolly abuſed and 
perverted from its onginal inſtitution, as many think it is, was 
only to: maintain a few old men in neceffaries, and to ſupport one 
eocleſiaſtick in luxury, in lazineſs, and in pride. When this 
worldly- minded prelate drew near his end, 2 faw with def pair 
the change whieh'death-was going to put upon him: and re- 
volting — ovidence becauſe his Nel could not exempt 
him from the common fate of mortals, in a fit of prophanc 

he expired. Thus ended the life df BrAuroRt 5 tmiſcrably to 
himſelf, but full of inſtruction 1 thoſe fordid 
who, like him, make gold the and place 
fidence in er nee * ther riches. Let us turn now to che | 


whey uh 
4 


Hlavar nn 2 chin] thi * he had held Ws 
ids bf. tha: | himſelf, it is probable that the papal 
intereſt would in his time have revived. But thoſe who con- 
ducted the affairs of ſtate; as well during His minority as after 
his marriage; were men of another character. For this teafon 
when pope 2 pteſuming on tlie 0p 8 2 7 at- 
tempted to levy a tenth upon the clergy, his majeſty being un- 
willing that his ſubjects ſhould be impoverithed, . crate the 
archbithop not to execute the bull, nor promote the collecting 
any money. The primate made the king's prohibition his er 
euſe, and the nuncios were obliged to return without their er- 
rand. Tbo the pope was tlius difappointed of a ſupply ftom 
3 yet he Eercifel B 1 cy in ſome other 

ly in filling many of the yacant fees, withour 
b. Wincheſter was fille by WaINTTEE T, at che 8 
tion of 8 on a conge d chre from the king. 
truth of the matter is, the court was broke into 


after Hrxxzs marriage, which were attendeck with 5 a 
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conſequences ſoon after in a civil wary, that the adminiſtration had 


no time to think much. of. Jeligion or the affairs of the church. 
The king himſelf indegdÞwas the greateſt devotioniſt of his time; 

for he minded, and employ ed bimialf 1 in nothing elſe : but i 
reign, tho a very long one, was fo torn with diſſention, after 
the death of his uncles eſpecially, as to afford little matter for 
church hiſtory. The good fd archbilkop STAFFORD, whoſe cha- 
racter is known more by his predeceflor's letter about him than 
by any thing which we have ſeen of him, died in the middle of 
this century, after filling the ſee of Canterbury about five years 
and a half; and was ſucceded by KE ur, a cardinal. and arch- 
biſhop of York, at the election of the monks. The 


pope in- 
deed took no notice of this election, but tranſlated him to the 


primacy by a proviſionary bull. He lived however but a year 
and half aſter; and the chapter without any interpoſition either 


from the pope or the king, made chal of. RE MP 
of Ely for their metropolitan. | 


Wis 


The court was too much engag * with the conteſts between 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter to attend to any thing elſe ; but 
how his holineſs came to let his ſupremacy ſleep upon this occa- . 
fon, it is hard to ſay. We may be ſure the metropolitan did 


not prove unacceptable to the court of Rome, becauſe the ſame 


pope advanced him afterwards to the purple, Soon after he was 
inſtalled, the archbiſhop held his viſitation, and made ſeveral re- 
gulations for the government of his dioceſe. He decreed that 
the religious who threw off the habit of the cloiſter, and entered 
on parochial cures, ſhould forfeit their benefices, and be 

as revolters from their order. That no livings ſhould be let to 
farm without the-biſhop's leave. That marriages and wills ſhould 
not. be valid without two witneſſes at the A paſſed ſeve- 
ral other conſtitutions, for the reformation of the 1 as well 
as clergy, but of too little moment to be related. The truth 
is, religion and learning were at that time much on the decline. 

An author of character then alive complains, that a right diſ- 
charge of the functions of a pariſh: prieſt was almoſt grown into 
Glue and become impracticable. He imputes this to the prac- 
tice of non reſidence, to the promoting. unworthy and illiterate 
perſons in the church, to the exceſſive indulgence of pluralitics, 
and to the beſtowing degrees i in the univerſity on thoſe who had 
neither morals, nor any kind of merit, to recommend them. 
They were purchaſed, be ſays, without any regard to life or 


* learn- 
{100 
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learning ; and that this corruption in the univerſities overſpred 
the country with ignorance, and hu wed) oe: * where 7570 
dergy were reſident t to be 11 pr 


# 
« by 
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About this time we meet with the fiſt Keifical wider in Eng- 
land, Pzacock biſhop of Chicheſter; who publiſhed ſeveral books 
in favour of natural reaſon above the: ſeripture. He went lke- 
wiſe into ſome of the opinions taught by WIck LT, with re- 
gard to the natural preſence. of Chxls r in the euchariſt, and the 
determinations of the church of Rome; beſides other novelties 
of his own againſt the preaching of biſhops, their titles, reſi- 
dence, and revenues. There were no proceedings however againſt 
him, till by his fatirical declamations againſt” his brethren from 
the pulpit, he had enflamed the mob to ſuch a degree,” that they 
murdered two biſhops, and drove two others from their dioceſe, 
plundered and put to death ſeveral: advocates and judges of the 
ſpiritual courts, and harraſſed the inferior clergy of Kent and 
Wiltſhire in a barbarous manner. The archbiſhop then con- 
vened a ſynod at Lambeth to examine into his writings; Whither 
being ſummoned, and appearing, he was obliged to rebant his 
errours. He was ſhortly after ordered to London for another 
trial; and having a Is time recanted, he was brought in his 
epiſcopal habit to St. Paul's church-yard, where his books were 
publicly burnt, and where he confeſſed that his pride had brought 
upon him this diſgrace. He was deprived of his ſee, and the 
ſtudents in the univerſities, who embraced his hereſy, were ex- 
communicated and expelled. This is the laſt tranſaction relatin 
to religion and the church of England, in the long and w 
reign of this unfortunate king. The ſtate hiſtorian muſt 0d 
the reader of the ſeveral intrigues in the cabinet, and the ſeveral 
3 — in the field; which, after infinite confuſion, ' and ſhedding 

deal of blood, determined in the ruin of N of 
Lancaſter, and the e en 8 Ny Maik 4 25919 80 1 
8. 22 8713710 Aut c i 

Timm: the Gxth after a 1 * * oh; * 5 ity" 84 | 
depoſed: by the joint conſent of all tho hh: ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, gentlemenz> magiſtrates; and people in and about Lon- 
don; * Epwarnpxarbof: March, thei eldeſt branch of the line 
of Vork, which was ſet aſide at the advancement of: Himzy* the 
fourth; was declared king of England: The great defect of the 

unhappy prince whom they had depoſed; was à natural incapa- 

City: tor politicks and war; which made him not only unfit Xo 
Vor. I. IC 1 | judge 


£d 
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Judge of the wiſdom or impropriety of the counſels given him, 
but alſo indifferent about the events which happened during his 
reign. He always thought his adviſers had better heads than he 
| had; and in that he was not miſtaken: but he always thought 
too, that the advice was the beſt for himſelf aid che Engliſh 
nation; and in that he was in the wrong. He was chaſte, tem- 
perate, juſt, and merciful; and in ſhort had all the virtues of 
a good Chriſtian. Had be been a private gentleman, without 
any public truſt or authority, Hznzy was ſo amiable in his tem- 
and deportment, and ſo extremely given up to devotion, = 
in thoſe days he might have paſſed very well for a faint.. 
was in truth much fitter for a monk than for a king: 2 
monks looking at him only thro his virtues, without conſidering, 
perhaps without knowing, that he wanted all the qualifications 
of a ſovereign, have extolled him beyond meaſure as a moſt ac- 
compliſhed prince. But his real character, is that of a weak, 
well tempered, and good man, loving every body, and offend- 
ing none; and tho the ſon of one of the moſt illuſtrious. pi 
that ever ſwayed the Engliſh ſceptre, yet being one while a flave 
to his thiniſters, another while to his queen, was Himſelf) 8 0 


contemptible, and n e ot” ar 5 


Notwithſtanding Hzenzy was de poſed and- ae duke of Vork 
was proclaimed, yet the conteſt . the houſes was far from 
being laid aſleep * The new king indeed was crowned with the 
uſual — very peaceably; * the parliament, according 
to the ſalutary maxim they had adopted 2 taking the ſtrongeſt 
fide, app proved. the coronation, and ratified the title of Epwarp. 
The pope likewiſe, Prus the ſecond, believing the new king 
ſufficiently eſtabliſhed in the throne, wrote him a letter of con- 
2 : but yet he was not without his fears, and without 

At Lat one cannot well aſcribe to any thing elſe, 
the great 1 he was in to ſecure the clergy in his intereſt, by 
granting them a charter of liberties of a very extraordinary na- 
ture, and which his predeceſſors had refuſed. By virtue of this 
grant, all eccleſiaſticks for the future were diſcharged from the 
juriſdiction of the temporal courts in criminal cauſes: and iſ any 
of them were indicted for felony, rapes, or treaſon, &c. the 
king s judges were obliged to deliver them up to their ordinaries 
on demand, who were to trie them, and paſs ſentence. If ant 
ol che judges, ſheriffs, bailiffs, or other officers, ſhould' arreit, 


nN — any one in oy orders, | Ne 
e 
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the penalty of ex communication: and the clergy w were empow. 
ered to take tithe of wood tho of more than twenty) growth. 
But this was not all. They had an authority giwen them under 
the great ſeal, to proceed in all cauſes within the verge of the 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdicton, vithout diſturbance ; and were ſcreened 


from the penalties of the 1 of Proviſors _ N 
en they had long follicited. 30 


- The king pretended that by was 8 to 1 theſe con- 
— from the zeal he had for the honour and liberties of 
the church, from his dread of the excommunications decreed 
by the holy canons, and from a perſuaſion that all the calamities 
which had afflicted England for ſome time, were the juſt judg- 
ments of God for the little regard which had been ſhewn his 
miniſters. But may we not doubt his ſincerity without being 
uncharitable ? May we not ſuppoſe that a young king, not eſta- 
bliſhed firmly on the throne; whoſe rival was folliciting foreign 
aid, had ſome motives of another nature for breaking thro ſo 
many ſtatutes, which the parliaments. had deemed neoeſſary to 
check the power of the eecleſiaſticks? Be this however as it 

might: the clergy very ſenſible of the favour ſhewn them in this 
charter, in the next convocation very readily granted the king a 
tenth, and took his part with great zeal. But fuch is the in- 
ſtability of all human grandeur, and fuch the vanity of human 
forefight, EDwanb, notwithſtanding he thought himſelf firmly 
ſeated in the throne, yet by only putting Ange on his great 
friend the earl of Warwick, whom he had ſent to the court of 
France to negotiate a marriage for him, and taking an Engliſh 
lady in the interim to his wife without making the earl any ex- 
cuſe, I ſay EDwaRD⁰ Was dethroned, impriſoned, and 2 
obliged to flie abroad to ſave his life; voted a traitor and ufu 
fubſiſted upon the charity of — | returned to Eng * 
4 ſubject, begged for his inlieritance, and took an ae allo 
geance to king HE NAV at the altar of the nr eee, 
York. It was not long however before he forgot this engages 
ICs 1 e 
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being now freed from all his wt without any proſpect of 
more diſturbance, aſſembled the lords at Weſtiriiiſter; andi in 6 
i _— — ____w_—_ the houſe of Yorks | 


to 
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to the crown. All the ſpiritual and temporal lords preſent, took 
the oath at his requeſt to EDwaRD his ſon, as his apparent ſueceſ- 
for; and as he always made it his buſineſs to carry it fair with the 
eccleſiaſticks, he granted a pardon to {even biſhops. who had de- 
clared againſt him in the late revolution. His perfidious treat- 
ment of the archbiſhop of York, the earl of WaRwICE's brother, 
is an exception, which does no honour to his memory. Not- 
withſtanding the charter of liberties which was granted to the 
clergy in the beginning of this reign, we may conclude from a 
bull of pope Six rus fourteen years afterwards, grounded on a 
complaint of the whole clergy of England, that they were ſtill 
indicted and impriſoned by the temporal courts. Wherefore the 

thundered out a ſentence of excommunication againſt all 
thoſe who ſhould diſturb their privileges in time to come. 80 
many were the foreign and domeſtic troubles of the reign of 
EpwasD, that it furniſhes no more matter for a hiſtory of the 
church, tho his reign continued above two and twenty years. 
The Pi conteſts between the houſes of York and Lancaſter had 
divided the nation ſo much into parties, and the thoughts of the 
Engliſh were ſo taken up with military projects and N 
that religion and learning were gone a to . 


Wuilſt the king was mak 5 . for 4 war 105 
France, he was ſeized with a mortal diſtemper which diſ- 
covered to him the vanity of all human projects, and put an 
end to his life in the forty ſecond year of his age. He is 
ſaid to have been very ſenſible of the iniquities that he had 
committed and to . given marks of a ſincere repentance: 

there was certainly great room for it, and it was happy for 
him if this is true. He was allowed by every body to have 
been the fineſt) figure of a man in Europe: and a ſweet and 
lively mien, a free and eaſy manner being added to the majeſty 
and handſomeneſs of his hn he won the hearts of all 
who ſaw him. The qualities of his mind, if we conſider him 
only in the light of a hero, Arne not:aduch inferice:to/ihis body. 

His genius which was chiefly military, had been improved by edu- 
cation in the art of war; in which the coolneſs of his temper 
was as beneficial to him as the ſolidity of his judgment, or the 
invincibleneſs of his Wap and theſe all contributed to make 

his way to the throne. His good and bad fortune was er 


cd Fapring, but be ſuppinted both with great dignity; and 
voided haughtineſs in the one and ä ren a 
gs 
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things can be ſaid of a great man in a political light, which may 
not be ſaid with truth of EDwARD: what pity it is, that there is 
nothing to be ſaid of him as a good one | enough has been told 
in the foregoing pages, and much more might be told, of his mur- 
ders, barbarity, and breach of faith, to make the reader enter- 
tain an unfavourable opinion of his morals. But the ſtate hiſto- 
rians muſt be conſulted to enable us to form Epwarp's character. 
We are not to take it upon their word, for a reaſon which RAIN 
gives very rightly ; becauſe they wrote when the houſe of Lan- 
caſter was on the throne, when nothing good would be allowed to 
be ſaid of the houſe of York ; and they were copied by later writers. 
But the facts of hiſtory are what I ſpeak of; from which alone I 
draw all the characters, without regard to the commendation or 
the reproach of thoſe who write it: and if theſe facts are not fal- 
ified, if Epward put to death ſo many lords and gentlemen on 
the ſcaffold who. were taken-in war, even after he had promiſed 
them pardon ; if king HENRY and his ſon were mur- 
dered by his direction, whoſe only crime was that he had ſworn 
allegeance to them; if he broke the ſecurity of a ſafe conduct 
ſigned by his own hand; and put his brother to death on falſe - 
accuſations, which he muſt know to be ſo, and only for reafons 
of ſtate; I ſay, if theſe things are ſo, then Epwazp the fourth, 
with all his greatneſs as a hero, was a very wicked man, and a 
very ſanguinary perfidious king. ot 


The eldeſt ſon of this monarch, who, was about twelve years 
of age at his father's death, and was proclaimed by the name of 
EpwazD the fafth, had a ſhort and unfortunate reign, if it may 
be called fo, of between two and three months. The whole 
matter of it conſiſted. only in the means made uſe of by the duke 
of GLocssTER his uncle, to ſet him aſide, and to place himſelf 
on the throne. On the throne then we are now to behold him, 
under the name of RIchARD the third, notwithſtanding, all the 
obſtacles which ſtood in his way: and as he had obtained it 
only by blood and wickedneſs, he endeavoured to keep poſſeſſion 
of it by the ſame methods. The young king and his brother 
were privately ſtrangled in the tower by his directions. His own 
ſon, about ten. years old, was created prince of Wales. His fa- 
vourites were put into all the places of truſt and profit; and the 
great men who were his enemies, had either abſconded, or were 

ſecured. This was particularly the caſe of Mozrox biſhop, of 
Ely ho had been Put under an arreſt a few days before he 
«+ Vor. E 7D et a 
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ſeized the crown; left his love and fidelity to the family of his 
brother, the late king Epwazp, ſhould induce the prelate to op- 
poſe his deſigns. The biſhop had been educated at Oxford; and 
being in high eſteem there on account of his parts and learning, 
the univerſity ſent a petition in his favour to the king, a few-days 
after his acceſſion. Richanxp being unwilling to reje& this peti- 
tion, at a time when he wanted to conciliate the affections of his 
ſubjects to his unjuſt advancement, and hating the biſhop mor- 
tally for his abilities, and his loyalty to his nephew, was in great 
perplexity what to do. At laſt he thought of a middle way, 
between ſetting him at liberty, and impriſoning him in the tower; 
which was to commit him to the cuſtody of the duke of Buck- 
| INGHAM, the partner and confidant of the king in his bloody 
meaſures, in order to be kept in the caſtle of Brecknock. But 
ſo infatuated and ſo blinded are men by providence, when it 
pleaſes Gop to blaſt the projects that are founded in violence and 
injuſtice, that this very meaſure which he concerted for the ſecu- 
rity of his crown, proved the great means by which he loſt both 
his crown and his life together. W e 5 


The principles of the duke were no better than thoſe of the 
king; he went all the lengths which the king deſired to aſſiſt 
him in his uſurpation; and he had been promiſed for this ſervice 
a moiety of the lands of the earl of HzzzzorD which he claimed 
a right to. But Ricard was now in quiet poſſeſſion of the 
throne; and thinking differently from what he did when he was 
only paving the way to it, he refuſed to make good his promiſe. 
The duke was too high fpirited, and had too great a ſenſe of the 
ſervices he had done the king, not to reſent this refuſal in the 
warmeſt manner. Under this impreſſion he came to his. caſtle in 
Wales, where biſhop MoxTon was his priſoner; with whom he 
daily converſed. Incenſed as the duke was at this ungrateful 
_ uſage, it was impoſſible he ſhould not diſcover ſome intimations 
of his diſſatisfaction with the king; and the biſhop had penetra- 
tion and abilities enough to perceive and to make uſe of it. Aſter 
having ſounded each other with great caution at a diſtance for 
ſome days, at length they threw aſide all reſerve, opened their 
hearts to one another, and equally lamented the wretched fate 
which England was in under ſuch a king. But their mutual 
confidence did not 3 lamentation. ; The — 5 

iving the biſhop the ſecurity of an oath to keep the ſecret, if he 
10 diſcover to him the means — the kingdom from 


its 
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its miſery, Mok rox opened a project which his impriſonment had 
prompted, and his retirement had given him leiſure to digeſt. 
Whether this prelate had really thought of no other perſon for the 
crown, or whether he had only a mind to make a compliment to 
the duke to whom he was a priſoner, as he might imagine from 
many circumſtances he would not accept it, I don't know; but 
he propoſed to dethrone Ricyary, and fet up Buckix HAM as a 

deſcendent from EpwARD the third. Bi r 


If we may judge from all the reſt of this prelate's character, he 
certainly meant no more than a flouriſh of civility to the duke:: 
for he muſt know him enough to know, that the nation could 
not be benefited by the change, and that it would be only to pull 
down one bloody tyrant in order to ſet up another. He muſt 
know too, that the pretenſions of the duke were too remote to 
be aſſented to by the people; eſpecially as there was a prince of 
the houſe of Lancaſter ſtill remaining in the perſon of the earl of 
Ricumond. The biſhop therefore might naturally ſuppoſe, I 
think, that tho this compliment might pleaſe the duke of Bucx- 
INGHAM, yet that it would not be entertained by him in the leaſt ; 
and then other meaſures might be concerted with a better grace. 
I am very unwilling to believe with Raein, I muſt confeſs, that 
this good prelate, who ſhewed ſo much regard to juſtice and to 
his country all thro his life, acted more upon a motive of revenge 
in this buſineſs, than with a view to the good of the publick ; 
as he muſt have done if he would have ſet Bucxineuam on the 
throne : and if there are authorities for Rarix's faying that this 
was the biſhop's ſcheme and no other, there are on the other hand 
thoſe who tell us, that it was Mox ro who projected the mar- 
riage of the earl of Ricumonp, with the eldeſt: daughter of En- 
waRD the fourth, in order to unite the two houſes, and the ſet- 
ting him on the throne. Be this however as it might. The duke 
and the biſhop having laid their heads together and concluded on 
this expedient, they agreed to acquaint the counteſs of Rich- 
MOND with it, and to get the queen dowaper to conſent to the 
match. „ Rig IT Narres q 27 i mr r I tn 


It was neceſſary that I ſhould be thus particular, in relating 
the firſt ſteps of this revolution, in ordet to make the ſequel 
more readily underſtood. Let it ſuffice nom to obſerve, that the 
queen and the counteſs of RicumonD aſſented tu the plan; that 
the earl who was in Brittany was informed of it by his mo- 
£325 | I . | ther; 
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ther; that the biſhop of Ely made his eſcape into Flanders leſt 
it ſhould be diſcovered ; and that before it could be executed the 
duke of Bucx1NGHam was taken and beheaded. The conſpiracy 
however was ſo forward, the hearts of the people were fo alien- 
ated from the king, and the vengeance of heaven ſeemed. fo 
fully pointed at him, that tho he had quelled the conſpiracy as 
it were in its birth, got a parliament to recognize and confirm 
his title, and made alliances or truces with all the powers of 
Europe, yet the earl of Richuoxp came over with a ſmall aſ- 
ſiſtance, gave him battle with half his majeſty's number of for- 
ces, defeated, and ſlew him. In this manner ended the life of 


RicHarD the third, ſirnamed Crookback, after a reign of two 
years and two months. Whatever was the irregularity of his 


outward ſhape, and the aſperity of his aſpect, it could not ſuf- 
ficiently denote the deformity and brutality of his mind. There 
is no occaſion to aggravate the heinouſneſs of his guilt, in order 
to rank him with the moſt wicked uf all Engliſh princes. Whe- 
ther it was owing only to his boundleſs ambition, or to his na- 
tural temper, that he was treacherous and cruel beyond all ex- 
ample, is totally immaterial : it abates nothing of the accuſa- 
tion which is brought againſt him. He is ſaid to have expreſſed 
a great concern that juſtice ſhould be adminiſtered to all his ſub- 
jects without diſtinction, where the preſervation of his crown 
was not concerned. Be it ſo: and where is the human heart in 
which there is not one good inclination or principle to be found ? 
This fingle virtue however in RichARD, was extinguiſhed: by his 
ambition; which never boggled at any expedient neceſſary to his 
purpoſe, how unjuſt, how cruel, or how ſanguinary ſoever. Im- 
penetrable in his deſigns, he was a perfect maſter in the art of 
diſſimulation; and tho naturally cholerick and high ſpirited, yet 
could quell his pride to ſerve a turn, and affect the moſt plau- 
ſible and fawning condeſcenſion. As he was of a very active 
enterprizing genius, ſo in military affairs his conduct was judici- 
ous and his courage invincible. The guilt of ſo many murders, 
in order to obtain a crown which he found fit very uneaſy, had 
at laſt given an air of perturbation to his mien and manner: 


and he would frequently ſtart on a ſudden, clap his hand upon 


his dagger, and walk about in a guarded poſture. But neither 
the horror of his guilt, the hatred of his people, nor the con- 
{piracy formed againſt him, could depreſs or abate his valour. 
He is faid to have been in great agitation of ſpirit particularly 
the night before the battle of. Boſworth : but yet he charged his 


S enemy 
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enemy in the field with the moſt heroic bravery, made his way 
thro their troops by dint of courage, in order to come at the 
earl of RIicHMON D; and having cut open his paſſage, bore down 
his enemy's ſtandard, killed the ſtandard bearer, and being on 
the point of vanquiſhing the earl himſelf, was overpowered by 
numbers, and loſt his life. Thus fell RI HARD duke of Glo- 
ceſter, in a much more glorious manner than his many enormous 
crimes ſeemed to deſerve; of whom it cannot be too ſevere to 


ſay, that he was the moſt bloody tyrant and uſurper that ever 
filled the Engliſh throne. 


| There is no example to be produced, I believe, out of any 

hiſtory, which ſets the cruel effects and the ſtrange turrts of fac- 

tion in a ſtronger light, than the conteſt between the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter, and to which the death of Ricxarp'put 

an end. The intereſt of learning and religion, of the church 
and ſtate of England, were manifeſtly funk in the particular in- 

tereſt of thoſe two families. The ſpirit of liberty however, in- 

herent in the Engliſh people, as incompatible as liberty and fac- 

tion generally are, prevailed enough even at this time, perhaps 

becauſe it is inherent, to preſerve the principles of public free- 
dom, tho not enough to preſerve the public peace. Thus. tho 
each ſide contended to have a king of their own party, yet nei- 
ther ſide would have a tyrant. The nation at laſt grew tired of 
theſe contentions; and a ſpirit of liberty, and a regard to the 
public good, made it unanimous in a coalition, at the death of 
RicHarD, under a king of one, and a queen of the other houſe. 

There being nothing therefore to relate which concerns the church 
of England till this happy union in the next reign, I ſhall here 
put an end to this volume and this book together: leaving the 
reader to be thankful for the peace and proſperity which Gop 

hath given in our time to this church and nation; and from the 
ſcenes of publick miſery which we have juſt gone thro, to learn 
a leſſon of loyalty and affection to the beſt of kings and conſti- 
tutions upon earth. | 
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pe 339. Exempted from 


the juriſdiction of the ſee of Lin- 
coln— the firſt that led the way 


to mitred abbots 340. The firſt 
habitants the reaſons of it — the 


that ſmarted under the Roman 
© yoke by means of the exemption 


from the N of the biſhops. 
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gated to the catholic 2 —. 
endeavours to convert his monks, 
but in vain— 1 7 over into Ire- 
land afid makes many converts 
there to the catholic cuſtom at- 
tempts his monks a ſecond 1 time 
| and could not prevail. I 24. 


Avizunus, appointed to write 
againſt the Corniſh Britons — 
” converts many o of them to the ca- 
tholic Eaſter made the firſt bi- 
* ſhop of Sherbourn f in Dorkerſhire 
124. 
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Apaian, a Neopolitan, refiiſes_ the 
"ſee of Canterbury twice — ſent 
into England with TyzoDore 95. 


AdriAN p. "ſends a pall for the 
_ biſhop of LicuFis.n—ſends two 
© legates into England — their bu- 
ſineſs 152. 3. exempts the abbey 
of St. [Albans from all epiſcopal 
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BBEY of St. Albans, privi- 
leges granted to it by the 


r 
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authority but that of Rome 33g: - 
aſſumes the power of giving Ire- 
land to king HENRY the ſecond 
345. His epiſtle to him about 
the conqueſt of that kingdom — | 
his miſrepreſentation of the in- 


| ' motives. of his grant of Ireland 
to the king 346. He dies, and 
his death occaſions. a ſchiſm. for 


f Light) years. 3 355 : 


ApvLenvs, archbiſhop of Lichfield, 
the pall continued to him after 
his metropol itical authority was 
den away 162. 
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Achf I. pope, *convenes a gene⸗ 
ral council againſt the Monothe- 
" "lites- — his epiſtle to the emperor 

"ſhews that the” Engliſh had no 
- biſhop there to repreſent them 108. 
Decrees in council that Wir 
- ſhould be reſtored, and orders 
him home to England with this 
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eee, faeces Lyving i in. the 
tee of Canterbury 228, Boes to 
Rome for the pall — at 18. re- 
turn reſtores his ſee to its ancient 
luſtre —he. uſes his influence with 
7 the 1 king to pro i purpoſes ; 229: 
refuſes to crown HazozD, nd 
denounces 4 cürſe a nt 4 
WhO ſhould do it 232. Fr] 
and character 233. 
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AciLBTRT, a French biſhop ſettled 


in the ſee of Dorcheſter, by the 
king of the Weſt-Saxons 84. de- 
ſires WIL T RID his diſciple might 
ſpeak his ſenſe of the queſtion in 
diſpute at the ſynod of Whitby 
88. quits England in reſentment, 
and retires into France 89. made 
archbiſhop of Paris, and conſe- 
crates WILFRID. 93. 


"Aran, a monk of Iona, conſe- 


crated biſhop, and ſent to con- 
vert the Northumbrians—did not 
keep Eaſter as the church of 
Rome did—has a great character 
from BDR notwithſtanding—re- 
markable in his zeal and aſſiduity 
and converts great numbers - de- 
fires king OswaLD to remove the 
ſee of York to Holy- iſland con- 
ſtant in preaching the goſpel, and 
in an example of devotion and 
primitive ſimplicity — had many 
other Scotch clergy to aſſiſt him 


who were moſt of them monks 


—— his conduct — his example and 


inſtructions very prevalent with 


Oswy the fon and ſucceſſor of 
OSWALD 72. 3. 4. had too much 
intereſt and too much merit for 
the Roman miſſionaries to get 


ledged among the northern Eng- 
liſh 86. 


ALDHUuN, biſhop of Holy-iſland, re- 
moves the corpſe of CUTHBERT 
to Durham —builds a cathedral, 
and fixes "* there 2 19. his death 
229. 


Albarp. wade i archbilloy of Vork 
in the room of Kinsrvs, with a 


Power to retain his biſhoprick of 


Worceſter 241. goes to Rome 
with ſome embaſſadors from the 


| Se” * 


king, but is refuſed the pall, and 
deprived of his dignity——the ſee 


of York and the pall conferred 


on him 242. crowns the conque- 
ror — various reaſons ſuggeſted 
for it 248. 9. zealous at firſt for 
the intereſt of the conqueror—— 
ſends an agent to remonſtrate in 
his name againſt the king's ty- 
ranny—denounces a curſe againſt 
him and his race—dies, 252. 


Ar.dvLy, ſuccedes OswaLD in the 
| ſees of York and Worceſter 218. 


ALFRED, natural ſon of Oswy and 


partner in his throne, embraces 
the ſentiments of the Roman 
church about Eaſter and the ec- 
cleſiaſtical tonſure — at the ſynod 


of Whitby — ſollicits WiL#z1p's 


advancement to the ſee of Holy- 
iſland — ſteady to the rites and 
uſages of the church of Rome 
87 to 95. provoked by WirrRIn 
joins againſt him in a ſynod —— 
propoſes to deprive him of all he 


had — gets him excommunicated 


— - ſends ambaſſadors to Rome to 
lay a charge againſt him 132. Re- 
ceives two meſſengers from WII- 
FRID with the ſentence paſſed at 


Rome in his favour — refuſes to 
their rites and uſages acknow- 


acquieſce in it — falls ſick, and 
makes a vow to reſtore WILFRID | 


if he recovers — charges the per- 


formance of it on his ſucceſſor if 
he ſhould not recover 133. his yow 
effectual to ſettle W1LFR1D in the 
ſee of Hexham, and to reſtore 
him to his abbey of Rippon, but 


no further 135. 


nn ſon of ETHeELwuLen, ſent 


to Rome in his minority — the 
Rory of his being anointed king 
there, refuted I71.-& His mi- 


1 nority ſpent in hunting and field 


exerciſe, 


: 3 
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exerciſes — makes a campaign un- 
der his brother — prevailed upon 
with difficulty to accept the crown 
176, 7. Fought eight pitched, 
battles in the firſt year of his reign 


—laments the ignorance of the 
nation —obliged to ſend to France 


for monks to inhabit a monaſtery 
he built 177. Invites many ſcho- 
lars of character to his court 
makes Duns ScoTus his precep- 
tor — endows three halls at Ox- 
ford and ſettles a revenue for the 


ſcholars — the founder of that - 


univerſity — erects ſchools in ſe- 
veral parts of the kingdom 178. 
Makes himſelf maſter of many 
parts of learning — tranſlates the 
paſtoral of GrEGoRY into Eng- 
liſh—tranſlates Bepe's eccleſiaſti- 


cal hiſtory, the Pſalms of DAvip, 


and the old and new Teſtament 


— after conquering the Danes, 
conſents they ſhould ſettle in Eng- 
land, on condition of turning 
Chriſtians. — Articles of agree 


ment between him and the Danes. 


179. His death and character 


180 to 183. 


ALFRICK ſuccedes SixIcius in the 
ſee of Canterbury by the ſole elec- 
tion of the chapter 218. His ho- 
milies relating to tranſubſtantia- 
tion and the elements 220. 1. A 
great aſſertor of the celibacy of 
the clergy 222. Diſpoſſeſſed the 
canons of the church of Canter- 
bury, as ſome ſay, and denied by 


223. 


ALFRICK Pur rA, archbiſhop of 


York, builds the tower at Beverly 
and endows the church—dies 238. 


ALEXANDER, Pope, refuſes to ſend 


a pall to LANFRANK 255, De- 


Vor. I. 


others — his death and character 


he intended 370. 


KW Xx 569 
poſes Tomas archbiſhop of York, 
and Rim1c1us biſhop of Lincoln 


——- reſtores them at LANFRANK's 


interceſſion — a myſterious ſtory 


257. attempted to be explained— 


258. writes to the king in favour 


of the monaſtic order 260. dies 
261, 


ALEXANDER III. pope, ſummons a 


council at Tours 325. receives arch- 
biſhop BecxeT with great marks 
of eſteem — pretends to be ſu- 
preme patron as well as ordinary 
of the chuxch—his canons at the 
council of Tours. 353. Sends the 
archbiſhop. of Rhoan to make up 
the controverſy between the king 
and BEckET— refuſes to confirm 
the articles of Clarendon, and to 


make the archbiſhop of York his 


legate—makes the king his legate 
on condition of not prejudicing 
BECKET. 363. receives an embaſ- 
ſy from the king to inform him 
of BECKET's obſtinacy and is de- 


fired to ſend two cardinals to Eng- 


land to determine the diſpute — 
had owed his being pope to HRN- 
Ry, but diſappoints him of all 
his hopes — declares ten of the 
conſtitutions of Clarendon void, 
and denounces excommunication 
againſt all who ſhould maintain 
them— refuſes to permit BRcxET 
to reſign 368. Writes to the king 


and biſhops of England for Bxc- 
' KET'S reſtoration — confers on 


him the title and power of legate 
— prevented by the king's levy- 
ing an army from proceeding as 
Afraid of the 
king's alliance with the emperor 
—gives the king hopes that the 
diſpute with BecxzT ſhould be 


accommodated to his'mind—ſends 


legates to England and inhubits 
Becker's proceedings — all this 
1 


While 


$70 


while hearty in Becker's intereſt 
=== Clogs the power of the legates 
371. ſends a threatening letter to 


the king --- has no reaſon to boaſt | 


of his ſucceſs yet againſt him — 


ſets about meaſures in good earneſt 


to end the diſpute between the 
king and BeckerT to his own ad- 
vantage --- ſhews an extraordinary 
regard for BEckET and confirms 
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ſcts Becker at liberty to excom- 
municate the king—appoints three 


legates to excommunicate and put 


the kingdom under an interdict— 
his authority renounced by the 
king, and his meſſenger with an 


interdict threatened to be hanged 


on the ſpot-—is convinced that 
his attempts againſt the king are 
premature and waits for a better 


all the privileges of his predeceſ- 
fors 372. knows the Engliſh clergy 
* | are on his fide in their hearts, 
which makes him the more arro- 
gant writes an imperious letter 
to the biſhop of Lonpon, has an 
| anſwer to that letter 373. receives 
a menace from the king which 
gives him great perplexity — has 
recourſe to the uſual methods of 
the court of Rome — diſpatches 


opportunity 377. Suſpends the 
archbiſhop of York, andexcommu- 


nicates the biſhops who had aſſiſted 
at the coronation of prince Henry 
— his motive for it ſends a me- 
nace to the king and gets the bet- 
ter of him 378. He is exhorted 
by the king of France to draw 
the ſword of St. PETER upon the 
king for the murder of BECKER 
——has a great mind to ſuppoſe the 


legates to England with a letter of king guilty of that murder, that 
great ceremony and compliance he might have an opportunity to 
cajoles and impoſes on the king--= humble him is afraid of the 
ſupports and adviſes the archbiſhop conſequence of this violence to the 
— gives his legates private inſtruc- archbiſhop's perſon 382. Fulmi- 
| tions which fruſtrate the king's nates againſt the king and threat- 
= intentions of an accommodation ens him with an excommunication 
| — his legates diſcover a ſecret and interditt reſolves to ell 
to the king which he had long the blood of his martyr as dear as 
ſuſpected, and anſwer him with he could enhances the favour 
great inſolence 375. His legates of an abſolution he was about to 
return without making up the give the king his legates agree 
breach — has a generous offer of upon terms which overwhelm the 


money made him by the king if 
he would tranflate BecxeT to an- 
other biſhoprick, which he will 
not comply with — ſends other 
legates to mediate a peace——re- 
ſolves at laſt to try extremities 376. 
cauſes the king to be repreſented 
every where as a tyrant and op- 
preſſor, &c. and magnifies the hu- 
mility and holineſs of the arch- 
biſhop — publiſhes a decretal bull 
againſt all the prelates who ad- 


rights of the crown and church, 
and make BRCKRT'Ss death more 
pernicious than his life 383. 4. 
Confirms the election of arch- 
biſhop RIchARD in the room of 
BECKET — conſecrates him and 
ſends him into England with the 
character of legate 385. iſſues out 
a bull to declare his predeceſſor at 
Canterbury a martyr and a ſaint 
386. is appealed to by the arch- 
| * biſhop againſt the primate —ſends 
hered to the laws —— recalls the a legate to adjuſt the difference 
inhibition he had granted, and refers the deciſion: of their diſpute 
| 2 | Ls 4 to 


„ 
to the archbiſhop of Ro Ax, and 


orders all animoſities to be laid 
aſide his legate makes an agree- 
ment with the king about the ec- 
cleſiaſtical liberty meant no- 
thing more by it than to cover 


the deſigns of the ſee of Rome 388. 


takes part with the prior of Can- 
terbury in his diſputes with the 
archbiſhop——ſends a mandate to 
the archbiſhop——and for his diſ- 
obedience determines the twoarch- 
biſhops ſhould have precedence ac- 
cording to the priority of their 
conſecration — denies his power 
. over the biſhops of the province 

as metropolitan, but orders them to 
obey him as legate 390. writes a 
| ſevere reprimanding letter to three 
biſhops for preferring the buſineſs 
of the world to that of their cha- 
racter is anſwered by the arch- 
_ biſhop of Canterbury 394. con- 
ſents that theſee of Lincoln ſhould 
be filled byGeorxxy the king's na- 
tural ſon tho under age --- is com- 
Plained to of this irregularity— 
orders him to compleat his charac- 
ter, or to reſign—— this a thing 
much to the pope's honor —he 
dies, and 1s ſucceded by Locrus. 


395. 


ALEXANDER IV. ſuccedes INNOCENT 
in the papal chair --- ſends a nun- 
cio into England to extort money 
from the clergy--- approves of any 


means of getting money tho ever 


ſo unjuſt --- abſolves the king from 
his vow of going to the holy land, 
and commutes the ſervice 468. 
orders obligatory notes to be drawn 
up and ſigned by every biſhop and 
abbot on pain of excommunica- 
tion his nuncio requires all the 
clergy to ſign them. 469. 
| nab). 

ANSELM, ſuccedes LANFRANK in the 


ſee of Canterbury 281; Offers tlie 
king five hundred pounds which 
was refuſed —— ſpeaks with too 
much freedom to the king---gives 
the money to the poor — defires 
leave to convene a national ſynod 
— holds more offenſive diſcourſe 
with the king is adviſed to give 
him five hundred pounds, and pro- 
miſe as much more as ſoon as 
it could be ratfed --- refuſes this 
expedient of getting his favour 
283. withdraws from court—ap- 


- plies for leave to go to Rome for 


his pall from UrBan — diſguſts 
the king with this application in 
favour of that pope --- pretends 


the king had no right to judge in 


eccleſiaſtical affairs --- his declara- 
tion -to the king 284. refers the 
diſpute to the great council --- is 
gratified in that appeal --- pleads 


his cauſe --- defeated in that coun- 


cil --- adviſed to ſubmit to the king 


and afk his pardon is renounc- 


ed as metropolitan by ſome of the 
biſhops — his affections 


in the deſign of the ſee of Rome 


is refuſed leave to go thither 285. 
is permitted to wait on the king 
and 1s adviſed to take the pall from 


- him, which he would not conſent 


to-- receives the pall from the legate 
with much pomp is elated with 


the iſſue of this affair an agree- 
ment made outwardly with the 


king 286. 7. is reproached and 
threatened by the king --- defires 


the king's leave to go to Rome, and 


is again refuſed rene ws his ap- 


plication with great inſolence— 


denies the king's authority to de- 
tain him the pretence for his 
journey — his declaration — is 
commanded to leave England but 
to take nothing with him belong 
ing to the crown — is picqued at 


this order »=»takes the habit of a 
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pilgrim and fails for Flanders --- 
his wild bigotry --- his. temporali- 


ties ſeized by the king 288. goes to 


Rome --- his pompous reception 
by the pope, as the apoſtle and 


patriarch of another world --- 


took upon him the ſtare and gran- 
deur of a pope - ſends letters to 
the king which are refuſed and his 
meſſengers threatened 289. con- 
curs in a council at Rome which 
declared the king worthy of ex- 
communication, but deſired the 
ſentence might not be pronounced 
--- his behaviour juſtifys the king 
in endeavouring to keep him at 
home --- deſires to quit his ſee and 
_ retire into a monaltery --- is re- 
fuſed to do ſo by the pope 290. 
is recalled by HENRY returns 
with his former ſpirit, and new 
acceſſions of bigotry --- refuſes to 
do homage to the king at the firſt 
meeting his inſolent declaration 
— takes umbrage at the pope's 
ſending a legate --- did not ſee 
the folly and miſchief of the 
deſigns he was carrying on. 294. 


Refuſes to conſecrate the biſhops 


whom the king inveſted 
_ threatened by the biſhops and no- 
bility to be driyen back again --- 
preſſes the king's coming to a re- 
ſolution about giving up the in- 
veſtiture 295. yields to the expe- 
dient of referring it till Eaſter, 
and ſending meſſengers to Rome 
about it is kept ſteady by the 
| king's promiſes from joining in an 
_ invaſion from Normandy —— is 
ſummoned to do homage to the 
king 296. is ſummoned to the 
great council at London — is re- 
_ quired to obey the laws or quit 
the kingdom---produces the pope's 
letters commending his fortitude, 
and deſiring his perſeverance --- 
his agents contradict the king's 


E _ 
ambaſſadors 297. is under diffi- 
culties from this counter evidence 
--- ſuſpends his compliance with 
the king 'till the pope was further 
conſulted --- holds a national ſy- 
nod at Weſtminſter --- is com- 
manded by the king to conſecrate 
three new biſhops --- refuſes till 
he could hear from Rome 298. is 
proof againſt all the king's me- 
naces is deſired to go as the 
king's ambaſſador to the pope 
excuſes himſelf till the next Eaſter 
--- ſets out on his embaſly 299.— 
acquieſces in the pope's declara- 
tion about the right of inveſtiture 
--- is forbid to return to England 
— his temporalities ſeized and his 
meaſures broken for the preſent--- 
retires from Rome and reſides at 
Lyons—3oo. Watches, his oppor- 
tunity to purſue his intereſt 301. 
ccncludes it in vain to wait any 


longer for aſſiſtance from Rome 


reſolves on meaſures of his own--- 
viſits the king's ſiſter, and de- 


_ clares to her his intention of ex- 


communicating the king --- waits 
on the king at Aquila in Norman- 


 dy---Agrees on ſome articles, and 


refers the reſt to the arbitration of 
the pope --- 1s viſited frequently 
by the king---aſliſts the king with- 
out any ſcruple in an invaſion 
againſt his brother - extrava- 
gances of his zeal 302. Writes to 
the king to deſire his envoys might 
be ſent to Rome to finiſh their ac- 
commodation remonſtrates 
againſt the king's oppreſſion of 
the clergy in England —— brings 
the clergy by this means into 
his intereſt — is importuned by 


them to return to England — 
returns and convenes a council 


at Weſtminſter 303. Agrees that 
the clergy ſhould do their homage 
to the king---inſiſts uponhis dish 


— 
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of performing his office every 
where within his province, except 
in the king's chapel --- obliges the 
abbot of Canterbury to attend up- 
on him at Lambeth for his bene- 
diction --- reflexions on his firm- 
neſs 304. proſecutes the married 
| clergy with the utmoſt Four - === 
calls a ſynod to this purpoſe 
writes to pope Pascha, for his 


directions about ſuch as were the 


ſons of clergymen, and gives them a 
great character --- recommends the 
_ dividing the great dioceſe of Lin- 
coln, and erecting the ſee of Ely 
. out of it --- his death and charac- 
ter 30g. 6. is canonized at Rome, 
at the requeſt of BeckET 355. 


. Aran hereſy, the pernicious conſe- 


_ quences of it 20, 
Ax1vs, occaſions tumults and ſedi- 
tions is wrote to by the em- 


peror, and excommunicated by 
the biſhop of ALEXANDRIA. 10. 


Axrubn, king 5 Britain, had pro- 
bably no other dominions than 


Wales 33.— his body found buried 
in the iſle of Avalon in the time 


of HxxRVY II. 7. 


ARTHUR, nephew to king Jonx, aſ- 
ſaſſinated, and probably by his 
uncle 416. 


ARVIRAGUS, a Britiſh king a 


ed by Jovxxax 7. 


ARUNDEL, biſhop of Ely, Ba lord 
chancellor, and turned out 513. 


| tranſlated to the ſee of Canterbu- 


ry in the room of CourThey --- 
holds a convocation at London 
which condemns Wick TI E's doc- 


trines --- voids a papal exemption 
„ 


E K. 


1 
of the univerſity of Oxford 


is impeached of high treaſon and 
condemned to perpetual exile --- 
is ſent to from ſeveral in Eng- 
land to make an offer of the crown 
to the duke of LancasTER —— 
returns to England with him --- 
is ſent to king RicyArD. to know 
the terms of his reſignation 518. 
is ordered to reſume his dignity-- 
opens the firſt parliament of Hxx- 
ar the fourth by a ſpeech 520. 
ſummons a convocation in order 
to reform ſome abuſes 521. an- 
ſwers the remonſtrance of the 
parliament againſt the clergy — }. 
ſummons a-provincial council to 
meet at Oxford, to check the pro- 
greſs of the Lollards the con- 
ſtitutions of this council 525. 
holds a convocation at St. Paul's, 
and is preſſed to viſit the univerſi- 
ty at Oxford on account of Wick- 
 _LieyF's hereſy—writes to the chan- 
cellor and the heads to give them 
notice of his viſitation — gives 
them authority to enquire after 
_ perſons ſuſpected of hereſy 527.8. 
informs the king of fir J. Or p- 
CASTLE'S being a heretick, and 
_ defires the king's leave to proſecute 
him Sends a ſummons to the 
knight —cites him 1 in form by an 
inſtrument fixed on the church 
door —pronounces him a heretick 
convict, and delivers him over to 
the ſecular power 531. his death 
and character 533. 


Ass rk, legate of GEESE. the fifth 
promoted by him to the ſee of 
Wincheſter 492. 1 
ATHELARD, ſucceſſor to LaMBezr * 
in the ſee of Canterbury, goes to 
Rome and gets Lichfield reſtored 
to his province, and reduced again 
7G to 


* 


574 
to a private biſhoprick. 160. re- 
turns from Rome — aſſembles a 
provincial ſynod at Cloveſhoo, in 
vhich he preſides — proceedings 
of that council 162. his death and 
character - 163, 


ATHELM, ſuccedes PrEGMUND in 
the ſee of Canterbury 186. 


' ATHELMAR, elected to the fee of 
Wincheſter in the room of RaLEY 
his election is confirmed by the 
pope, but is not conſecrated at 
all, or not till ten years after 465. 


ATHELSTAN, ſon of EDwarp, ſue- 
cedes him in the throne 186. his 


eccleſiaſtical laws 187. his death 


and character 188. 


AuRELIANUS AMBRoSTUs, made king 
of Britain — obtains ſucceſs over 
the Saxons——reſtores order, and 
repairs the churches 32. 


Ausrix, with other monks, ſent in- 


to Britain by pope GREGORY to 
convert the inhabitants, then pa- 


gan Saxons — the occaſion of this 
the pope to erect a metropolitical 


miſſion 37. carries letters to the 
king and queen of France, and to 
the queen of Kent 38. Repents 
of his undertaking — goes back 


to the pope, is encouraged by him 


and returns with a letter from him 
to his companions 40. lands in 
the iſle of Thanet, and ſends no- 


tice to the king of Kent of his ar- 


rival, and of the importance of his 
meſſage —is commanded to attend 
the king in the open field — goes 
in the form of a proceſſion with 
his company, 1 their litany 
opens his commiſſion and 


preaches the goſpel —is diſmiſſed 
Vith a * anſwer by the king, 
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and with leave for him and his af. 
ſociates to ſettle at Canterbury — 
he enters that city in the ſame 


manner he had addreſſed the king 


— has great ſucceſs in converting 
the Engliſh begins a monaſtery 


called by his name at Canterbury 


— reflexions on his ſucceſs —— 
haſtens away to Arles, to get him- 
ſelf conſecrated archbiſhop of the 
Engliſh — this has laid him open 
to reproach — had not all the ho- 
nour nor all the merit of the con. 
verfion of the Engliſn - erects an 
epiſcopal ſee at Rocheſter, and 
makes Jus rus, one of his compa- 
nions, the firſt biſhop —— ſends 
LAWRENCE and PETER two more 
of them to Rome to give the pope 
an account of his ſucceſs — mag- 


| Nifies his pretended miracles, de- 


ſires more aſſiſtance, and more 
directions from the pope—receives 
the pall, which is deſcribed, from 
the pope, ſends. ſeveral queſtions 
of an odd "fort to the pope, and 
receives his anſwers is praiſed 
highly by the pope; and furniſhed 
with ſome arguments to cure his 
vanity — receives a power from 


ſee at York---and'a model for the 


government of the Engliſh church 
introduces many rites unknown 


to the Britiſh churches, which 
probably occaſioned their averſion 
to the Roman. miſſionaries 40 to 


51. Is ſollicitous to reduce the Bri- 


tiſh biſhops under the pope's ju- 
riſdiction, and to enlarge his own 


authority but could not prevail 52. 
3. Meets the Britiſh biſhops a ſe- 
cond time — his harangue at that 
- meeting — the anſwer of the Bri- 

tiſh biſhops, and the reſult of that 
meeting 55. his pride and haugh- 

tineſs the chief occaſion of his ill 


ſucceſs 


27. "mh to 
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ſucceſs with them 56. 7. the ſtory 
of his. baptizing ten thouſand con- 
verts in the river Swale on Chriſt- 
mas day fabulous — of his bap- 
tizing at a miraculous fountain in 


Dorſetſhire, and of his being the 


founder of Ely monaſtery, refuted 
57. his death and character 58 to 
60. he is unjuſtly accuſed of get- 


ting the monks of Banchor to be 


maſſacred by the Engliſh 60 


TyALDwis, biſhop of Worceſter; 
ſuccedes RICHARD in the ſee of 
Canterbury — propoſes building 
a a college at Hackington for ſecu- 


commiſſioned by 


lar canons 


pe URBax to purſue his model-- 4 N e 
Barons, they enter into a league 


is violently oppoſed by the con- 
vent — his allegations at Rome of 
no force againſt them is com- 
manded by pope URBAN to defiſt 
—— purſues his undertaking and 


© refuſes to anſwer to the monks ap- 
peal 


ſerves the agents of the 
pe with an inhibition from the 


lord chief juſtice - is obliged to 


give up his deſign---buys the ma- 


nor of Lambeth, and carries the 
materials thither to build a college 


397. 8. Requires Gxorxx elected 
to the ſee of York, to be ordained 


and conſecrated by him, and to 
make profeffion of canonical obe- 
dience to the church of Canter- 


bury, which he refuſed --- revives 
the diſpute about the college at 


HFackington 401. he gives up his 


truſt as primate to aſſiſt in the ex- 


+ Ion to the holy land 493: 3: 2 


Banther, monks of, were brought 
up to learnin . well as devotion 
ſword by Epkr- 
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FRIDE an Engliſh king 60: This 
laid to AvsTin's charge but un- 
juſtly — 60. 1. 


Bards, an inferior order to the Druids 


— their name whence der ved 
their buſineſs — 2. 


BARONIUs, cardinal, his conjecture 


about St. PETER, not a right one; 


5. His falſe account of the epiſ- 


tle from the council at Arles to 


the biſhop of Rome 15. is miſ- 
taken in his chronology of the 
king of Kent's converſion 43. His 


acknowledgment of the impoſtors 
in St: PETER's chair 186. He 
gives a terrible character of Hex- 
RY the ſecond, but untruly. 3 58. 


againſt king Joan for their laws 
and liberties — grant the king a 
little time to conſider — meet at 
Stamford welt armed and ac- 
coutred and joined by the prinei- 


pal gentry —are ſent to by the 
king for their demands in writ- 


ing prepare for war and pre- 
tend a. zeal for religion 436. re- 
flexions on their demands---chooſe 
the lord FirTz-WarTer their ge- 


neral—get poſſeſſon of the city 


of London, and heſiege the king 
in the tower ſend circular let- 


ters to all the nobility to join in 
the common cauſe agree to 


meet the king, at Running Mea- 
dow near Staines, to adjuſt the diſ- 
pute the agreement made and 


executed in Magna Charta and 


the Foreſt Charter, which they all 
ſign——provoke the pope for en- 
deavouring to dethrene the king 
——they make light of his injunc- 


tions, and are excommunicated by 


name. 437 —9. their excommu- 
nication 
i 


= 
nication publiſhed except in Lon- 
don — ſeem to deſpiſe the king's 


preparations againſt them their 


towns and villages ravaged, and 
they themſelves almoſt reduced to 
obedience 439. They are thrown 
into deſpair, and ſend an offer of 
the crown and kingdom to the 
king of France for his ſon prince 
Lewis— their excommunication 


is repeated every Sunday — they 


receive LEw1s with great joy, and 
ſwear allegeance to him 442. They 
remonſtrate in a general aſſembly 


againſt the adminiſtration of HENV- 


RY the third in church and ſtate 
---digeſt their complaints in thirty 
articles, and ſend them to the king 
458. They are determined to put 


a ſtop to the exactions from Rome 


on the eccleſiaſticks . iſſue orders 
without the king to ſtop all who 


ſhould bring any bulls or man- 


dates from Rome — they juſtify 
their conduct — they ſhew the 
king that the income of the Ita- 
lian eccleſiaſticks exceeded the re- 
venues of the crown — they get 
his leave to appeal to a general 
council aſſembling at Lyons — 
they drive the pope's nuncio out 
of the kingdom 461. A deputa- 
tion of them attend the general 
council at Lyons with a liſt of 
their grievances under the papal 
yoke wait a great while for an 
anſwer, ſend in a proteſtation and 
return home 460. meet in parlia- 
ment the ſpring following and di- 
geſt their grievances under ſix ar- 
ticles they reſolve to demand ſa- 
tisfaction from the pope in ſepa- 


rate letters from the king and par- 


liament. 462. 3. 


BEAUFORT HENRY, biſhop of Win- 
_ cheſter, oppoſes his nephew the 


"9 oo. 
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duke of GLocks TER 442. ſollicits 


the purple and the power of the 
legate, which he had been diſap- 
pointed of before, and ſucceeds 
—— he returns into England and 
declares his commiſſion at the 
council board —1s prohibited by 
the king's proctor the exerciſe of 


the character of Iegate——promiſes 


not to do any thing in prejudice 
of the king's prerogative, or the 
rights and liberties of the people 
—— proteſts that he would abſent 
himſelf when any difference be- 
tween the king and the pope was 
in debate is admitted to take 
his place at the council board 
is prevented from officiating on 
St. GEORGE 'S day as prelate of the 
order of the garter — demands 


the reaſon of the council why he 
18 deprived of his right to do this 


—=-1s appointed legate for Ger- 
many and general of a cruſado 


_ againſt the hereticks in Bohemia 


—— petitions the king and coun- 
cil for leave to publiſh it, to levy 


an army, and to appoint the of- 


ficers who were to command it 


is petitions granted on cer- 
tain conditions hat thoſe con- 
ditions were 547. 


His death and 
character $ 54. | 


* _ 
* % ++ 


IP AUMONT, of * 1 of Fr ance, 


and a relation of ED WAR D the 
ſecond's queen, made — of 
Durham 492. 155 


Bx cr, . of „ 


recommended by archbiſhop Tu _— 
BALD for the great ſeal 347. 
account of him in that office. Try 
Was in Normandy with the king 


when archbiſhop TRHEOBAL D died 


— 351. Is ſent into England to 


be elected to the primacy — is or- 


dained 
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| I N 
_ dained prieſt after his election — 
is conſecrated by the biſhop, of 
WINCHESTER, and ſome others 
| ſends the great ſeal to the king 
without his conſent —— lays aſide 
his former. air and addreſs, and 
alters his whole manner of living 
. —— ſhews the king he was de- 


D 


ceived in him ——obtains his leave 


to attend the ſynod of pope ALEX- 
AN DER at Tours is received 


there by the pope with great marks 


of eſteem — ſecretly reſigns, his 
archbiſhoprick to him, and takes 
it back again at the hands of the 
pope the reaſons for this 352. 
Is governed entirely by the ſee of 
Rome inſiſts upon the reſtitu- 

tion of ſome of the eſtates be- 


longing to the ſee of Canterbury 


which were in lay hands claims 
the government of the tower and 
caſtle of Rocheſter from the crown 
demands homage of the earl 
of Cx ARE for the caſtle of Tun- 
bridge excommunicates the lord 
of the manor of Ayneford for 
_ ouſting the Rector whom the pri- 
mate had collated. to the living — 
his miſunderſtanding with the 
king began from this accident 354. 
He deſires the court of Rome to 
canonize AxsELBI—is cajoled by 
the addreſs and artifices of that 
court eſpouſes the cauſe of the 
aeg vigoroully 255. aſſerts, that 

the clergy are triable only in the 
eccleſiaſtical court, and before the 
ſpiritual judges oppoſes the 


Eing in this diſpute with great, No- 
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out a ſaving clauſe to the rights 
of the church and clergy——pro- 
vokes the king afreſh by this ob- 
ſtinacy ——his ſpirit not overcome 
by the king's menaces till a le- 


gate from the pope adviſed him to 


comply 359. Is at the head of a 
deputation to the king in order to 
conſent to the artieles without the 
clauſe — repents his compliance 
and thinks himfelf obliged to re- 
tract his ſubmiſſion——enrages the 
king by it to a great degree, and 
is ſeverely threatened by him 
is entreated by ſome of the bi- 
ſhops and nobility to wait upon 
the king and make a public ac- 
| knowledgment of his ſubmiſſion 
he goes with great reluctance, 
and renews his promiſe to the king 


in the preſence of many laymen 
and eccleſiaſticks 360. 


Swears he 


will never ſet his ſeal, to the ar- 


lence, and indecency 356, Aſſerts 
to the king the immunities of the 


church and pr iyileges of the clergy . 
——gffends the king by this con- 
teſt 357. His haughtineſs had 
offended moſt of the nobility— 
refuſes to agr 


| ticles . 
Vor. I. 


his maj 


to the king's ar- 


ticles agreed upon, nor give any 
other conſent than what he had 
given accepts a copy of them 
from the king — ſees too well the 
conſequence of their being paſſed 
—xetires from court and ſuſ- 
pends himſelf till he had an ab- 
ſolution from the pope. 363. Is 
caſt in a trial before the lords at 
Northampton is convinced he 
ſhould loſe all the cauſes that 
ſhould be tried, and reſolves to 
plead no more is accuſed of 
two capital offences by the king's 


order —— his anſwer, to this accu- 


* 


9 nd: on this emergency, and 
18 adyiſed, different ways 364. Re- 


ceives a meſſage from the king and 


ſends an anſwer —— appeals from 
ety to the pope, and puts 


himſelf and his church under the 


pope s pr e caſe made 
worſe 991 it with 


"the king——is 
* 
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ſent for by the king and refuſes 
to wait on him — furniſhes the 
king with a pretence to bring other 
accuſations againſt him — 1s ac- 
cuſed of perjury and high trea- 
ſon——is convinced the king in- 
tended his ruin, and confirmed 
the more in his obſtinacy 365. 
His zeal for the intereſt of Rome 


zs his reigning paſſion——is waited 


on and entreated by moſt of the 
biſhops to ſubmit to the king 


is not moved with this advice, and 


vindicates the breach of his oath 
DE goes to church and orders ſome 


particular verſes of the ſecond 
 Pfalm to be ſung—goes with his 


croſs in his hand to the room in 
which the king and the lords were 
aſſembled without aſking leave --- 
is reprimanded for it by ſome of 


the biſhops—replies with indig- 


nation and leaves the room ig 


waited on by ſome of the biſhops 


and expoſtulated with very freely 
is anſwer 366. He is pro- 
nounced by the biſhops guilty of 
perjury— is ſummoned to appear 
before the pope, to anſwer the 
c charge they laid againſt him 

is fent to by the council to hear 


His ſentence——diſowns the autho- 
. © rity of the court, and appeals 


again to the pope——is charged by 
the lords with incurring the guilt 
of treaſon his reply — leaves 


tile palaee his perſon and re- 


tinue ſecured hy the King's pro- 
clamation againſt any outrage 


ig deiſires the king's perraiſfin and a 
F ſſport to go abroad — he did 


not chuſe ts wait tlie iſſue of a 
conſultation, and made off in the 

night in diſguiſe under the name 

of Drxkxrax 367. His obſtinate 
humour and not the cauſe of Gop, 
at the bottom of this diſpute with * 
©- the — reſignation chiefly 


5 


rupt his ſubjects and draw them 


plaints to. the pope of the bribery 
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aimed at by the king he goes 
to the pope with a copy of- the 
conſtitutions of Clarendon---con- 
feſſes that his election had not 
been altogether canonical --- takes 
off his ring and delivers it to the 
pope as an act of reſignation, but 
is obliged by the pope to take it 
back again 368. He is aſſured 
of all the aſſiſtance at Rome which 
the church could give him — his 
relations are baniſhed, and his re- 
venues ſeized to the king's uſe --- 
18 with the king's ſe- 
ere oclamations againſt him 
excommunicates all who adhered 
to the conſtitutions of Clarendon 
— excommunicates by name 
ſome of the lords of the council, 
and the king's principal miniſters 
the manner in which he be- 
gan and conducted this diſpute 
unpardonable—— it is managed 
after his flight on his fide by writ- 
ing—ſhews throwout all his epiſ- 
tles a boiſterous 'and unruly tem- 
per — ſends inſolent letters to the 
king 369. Endeavours to cor- 


from thew allegeance, the clergy 
of his province particularly — is 
reproached by the biſhops for his 
unwarrantable praftiſes—has the 
advantage at Rome over his ene- 
mies — his reſtoration is applied 
for by the pope, and he is made 
legate 370. His proceedings i in- 
hibited by the pope— is exaſpe- 
rated by it, and makes great com- 


and covxtouſneſs of his court — 
Ar een his reſentment in moſt 
extravagant terms the pope ſtill 
in his intereſt — has aſſurances 
from him of his favour — is ad- 
viſed by his friends to make up 
the quarrel with the king, and to 


. He is 
not 


„„ 


not inclined to take their advice 


— loſes all the patience and tem- 
per he had — applies to the pope 


to confirm his cenſures, and for 


leave to excommunicate the king 
— his controverſy with him the 
chief ground of the French in- 
vaſion in Normandy has no rea- 
ſon to boaſt of his ſucceſs againſt 
the king — has an extraordinary 
regard ſhewed him by the pope 
—and all the privileges of his 
predeceſſors confirmed 372. He 


is offended with the biſhop of 


Lonpon's letter to the pope— 
ſends him a bull of excommuni- 


cation, and writes to the dean and 


clergy of London to acquaint them 
with it 373. He appears at an 
interview of the kings of France 
and England to vindicate himſelf 


 ———ſeems by his addreſs to HERN- 
xx, and by his behaviour, to pro- 
miſe an accommodation — his 
anſwer to the king of France 


his anſwer to Henry's propoſal 


 —— his obſtinacy the ſole obſtacle 
to a peace is exclaimed againſt 
by the king of France and the no- 
bility preſent is not moved by 


It at all — proceeds to revenge 


| with excommunication 374. He 
Leaves fcarce clergy enough out of 


the cenfure to officiate in the king's 


* r 


3 


fi 


rted and adviſed 
return to Eng- 
land dene by the Kids, 

He has another meeting with the 


© king who makes him a very ge- 


nerdus offer, which he does not 
' accept of his reply to the king's 
inſiſting on a promiſe of obedience 


This conduct all of a piece 
376. His chara& er . 18 is greatly 


2 oy the court of Rome 
t at the to 
--excommunicate th al 7 hg 


RE by the king, 
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and all orders from him forbidden 

to be received is mortified at tha 

coronation of the prince by the 

archbiſhop of York — 377. He 

_ complains to the pope of the in- 
n 


jury which had done him 


by it — threatens the king wit 


an interdict — his vexatious and 
incurable obſtinacy weary out 


the king—is preſent at another 
conference between the kings of 
France and England—defires that 


Hinzxy would give him the kiſs 
of peace, which the king excuſed 
himſelf from 378. He inſiſts up- 
on it, the king would not give it, 
and the conference broke up with- 
out concluding any thing the 
king is reconciled to him without 
any promiſe on his ſide, and the 
diſpute is ended is a ſtranger 


to the ſpirit of his religion 379. 


He and his adherents are reſtored 
to favour, and to all they had for- 
feited-tranſported with his ſuc- 
ceſs lets looſe his natural temper 
—fends letters of excommunica- 


tion againft the archbiſhop of 
Fork, and the . bulhops whe had 
aflifted at the prince's coronation 


comes himſelf into England — 
Is commanded to abſolve the ſuſ- 
and excommunicated bi- 


ſhops—defends the cenſures with 


— implacability — is complained of 
by the injured prelates to the king 


in Normandy and accuſed of be- 


ing a public incendiary, &c. is 
murdered in his cathedral — his 
character 379 to 382, He is ca- 
nonized at Rome for a ſaint and 
-martyr— performs more miracles 
at his tomb than either CHI 
or his apoſtles, according to the 
1 tomb faid to be vi- 
fited by the as 3 Mes 
| foos 386. e 
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Bee, the hiſtorian, records many 
- miracles at the martyrdom of St. 
 ALBAN 12. accuſes PELAG1us with 
corrupting the Britiſh churches 22. 
His opinion about calling in the 
Saxons 32. His reproach of the 

| Britons unjuſt 39. His account 
of the anſwer given to AUSTIN 


by the king of Kent 42. His ac- 


count of the maſſacre of the monks 


E X. 


orders — is deſired by the pope to 
ſend BED E to Rome 144. 5, 


BERKLY conſecrated biſhop of Exe- 
ter — refuſes to admit archbiſhop 
Mepram into his dioceſe on a 
metropolitical viſitation, and ap- 
pears on the frontiers with men in 


arms 4596. 


of Banchor, caſts an unjuſt re- BR THA a pr inceſs of France, mar- 


flexion on AusrIx 60. His quo- 
tation from king Oswy 91. His 
character of biſhop AI DAN 72. 
He is deſired by pope SERG1us to 
go to Rome to aſſiſt him in a con- 
troverſy he was engaged in— de- 
clines this honour, and did not go 
128. He complains of the num- 


ber and abuſe of monaſteries— 


. recommends enlarging the num- 
ber of biſhops and clergy 143. 
His death and character 144 to 
147. His eccleſiaſtical hiſtory is 

_ tranſlated by king ALFRED 179. 


BEDrokp duke of, uncle to Henry 


the ſixth, appointed protector of | 


the realm 542. He is wrote to 
by the pope on the ſtatutes of Pro- 


— viſor and Premunire 546. 


BELENAP, 8 juſtice of the Com- 
mon Pleas under RICHARD the ſe- 
cond, a remarkable ſaying of his 

. againſt himſelf —is ſentenced to 
die, but ay! baniſhed 513. 


1 abbot 7 Were th. 
ng Jonx, precentor of St. Pe- 
ters at Rome to teach his monks 
1 muſick 114. He founds 
the monaſtery of Farr ow. — pro- 


vides a great and noble Ubrary 


_: —recommends. Bp to the bi- 
ſhop of HRX HAN for deacon 8 or- 
ders—recommends him for prieſt 8 


- 
a_ C 
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ried to ETHELBERT king of Kent, 
on condition of having the free 
exerciſe of her religion—takes all 
opportunities of inſtilling into him 


the principles of her religion—— 


is aſſiſted in this by a Gallican 
biſhop whom ſhe brought over 
with her goes a great way in 
the king's converſion 37. The im- 


preſſions ſhe had made upon her 
| huſband acknowledged by the 


pope in a letter 38. She is inſtru- 
mental in e the Engliſh. 


39. 


Bigotry of the EEG is returned up- 


on oe own heads 434. 


838 comes into England with 


the epiſcopal character by the ap- 


probation of pope HoxoR TuS 
| lands in Weſſex, which being en- 
tirely pagan, he is determined to 
| begin, his em loyment there — 
converts the ng and the whole 


founded for 125 at Dorcheſter 


near Oxford —— continues in it 


reputably fourteen JAS, and then 


died. ST B45 74. - 
Biſhops. aſſiſted i in the great 3 


of, ſtate, 1 in the county courts, and 


in the Hundred courts 274. They 


„ the. papal. uſurpa tion 


329, Their ior . — 


at ai N r 1011 


% 
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14 
ry where by the monaſticks 340. 


They had no ſhare in Becker's 


rebellion were true to the king 
and the laws — aſſert the rights 


of the crown and reproach the un- 


warrantable conduct of BeckeT in 


. ſeveral provincial letters — endea- 


vour to ſet the .controverſy in a 
true light at Rome 370. Except 
ANSELM, BECKET and a few o- 

thers, they did not favour the en- 
croachments of the ſee of Rome. 
389. Their oppoſition to the ty- 

ranny and oppreſſion of pope A- 

LEXAN DER the fourth 469. They 

addreſs HRxRV the fourth againſt 

the Lollards 52 3. 


Bloxx, ſuccedes Rim1G1vs in the ſee 
of Lincoln 


BOLINGBROKE lord, his obſervations 


on writing hiſtory 13. what he 


| [Jays of hiſtorians 2147. 
Balla cardinal, dis 28 of the 

difference between the Gallican 
and Roman u 2 9. 


Bonntracz p pope; ſends the pall to 


Jus rus archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


and a power to ordain biſhops in 


all convenient places 66. Writes 
to king Epwix and his queen, to 
exhort the former to embrace 
Ohriſtianity, and to perſuade the 
latter not to deſiſt e to 
convert him . e 267. 


* —— 
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BoNNIFACE, l of Mantz, ; 


. recommends, ſuppreſſing pilgri- 


mages to Rome, much in Anden 
©.then z in England 5137. 
BoNNIFACE, the queen 5 © hrocher, 
elected to the ſee of Canterbury by 
_ Hzaxvy the third in the room of 


EDMUND,. not confirmed by the 
Vor. I. 


D 


281. 
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- pope: till two years afterwards 460, 
Ile holds a national council at 
Merton, and another at Lambeth 
his decrees in prejudice of the 
prerogative complained of dy 
-- HenRy the third, and not con- 


firmed by pope URBAN. 470. His 
nne 474 


n the fourth pope, grants 
a bull to prohibit the clergy from 
giving an aid to the king without 
his conſent. 480. Writes to the 
king to. deſiſt from the conqueſt 
of Scotland, and claims the ſove- 
reignty of 1t— puts a new biſhop 
of Worceſter into the poſſeſſion 

of the temporalities, as well as the 

ſpiritual juriſdiftion—is ſucceded 
by CLEMENT the fiftn 482. 


Bos a, made biſhop of York before 
it was metropolitical 10%. He is 
turned out of his biſnhoprick to 
make * for Waun 118. 


Bovina biſhop of Ely, ee 

Kur in the ſee of Canterbury, 
and is promoted aſterwards to the 
purple — holds à viſitation, and 
makes ſeveral regulations of no 
moment 356 


Be biſhop of Wells, . 
cedes Erin in the ſee of Canter- 
n cnn 12 * 

(461440148 is . 

By RIGHT WALD, ROY Tazo- 

vox in the ſee of Canterbury, but 
unwillingly goes to Rome—— 

conſecrated in his return in France 
brings letters from the pope to 
the king and biſhops of England 

A inveſted with the primacy 


1 
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all the churches, and with the pall-- 

ſuppfies the vacant ſees with wor- 
— thy 


582 1 N 
prelates, and conſecrates To- 
BIAS biſhop of Rocheſter. 123. He 
is reconciled to WIL R- goes 
into the North to procure his re- 
ſtoration calls a ſynod at Nidd 
for that purpoſe —— could not 
ſucceed — at laſt got him fixed in 
the ſee of Hexham, and reſtored 
to his monaſtery at Rippon. 133 
to 135. His death and character. 
67.8 140. 


BRIG IN ſuccedes CUTHBERT in the 


| ſee of Canterbury dies 151. 


BRI TAIx, had never any original 
monuments or records 1. was 


peopled by the Gauls, and their 
religion planted in it 3. The firſt . 
inhabitants of it invaded and op- 


preſſed by the Romans — at what 
time Chriſtianity was introduced 
into it — 4. to what apoſtle it 


_ owed this uncertain 5. CoxsrAx- 


TINE the firft Chriſtian emperor, 


'born and proclaimed in it g. Chriſ- 


tianity known in it in the time of 


D 
from their firſt converſtonſends 


a proportionable number of 'biſh- 
ops to the council of Arles 1 5. 


three biſhops from hence at the 


council of Ariminium accept the 
public allowance on account of 
their poverty 21. PzLAGrvs born 
in it 22. It had ſeveral biſhops of 


great piety and learning —Lrous 


and GERMA Ns come into it from 
Gaul to ſuppreſs Pelagianiſm 


GERMANUS takes a ſecond voyage 


here 24. The metropolis at Vork 


according to Usner, but at Lon- 


don more probably according to 


STrIITINGFLEET. 2 5. Biſhops conſe- 


crated, and ſchools ſetup, in ſeveral 
parts of it — 26. Monkiſh educa- 
tion firft brought into it by GRR- 
MANUS 27. Public forms of worſhip 
uſed in it 27 to 30. The ſouthern 
and weſtern parts chiefly inhabfted 


by the Saxons 33. It is ravaged 


and depopulated by them, and 

from _ _ Coe, * 

x Tay „ 1 
* 8 3 4. 
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the Romans St. Paul probably Britiſh Ln conkalt . Sheet 


Invited to ſettle a Chriſtian church 
m it — à Chriſtian church was 
ſettled, and continued till the 


Diocleſian perſecution 10. After 
this it flouriſhed again — had a 


king called Lucrus, who ſettled 


how to deal with Avsrin——his 


advice to chem 54. They meet 


AvsTIN, and reſolve not to ſub- 


mit to him be 


it 5. 6. how elected | 18. 


the eecleſiaſtical order, cauſed Brun chancen 3 be 


* "biſhops to be ordamed, and the 
goſpel to be preached thro every / - 
part of it. 11. Many ſuffered mar- 


- ;zyrdom in it with great firme 


and reſolution 12. A commotion 
An the Northern parts of i it is 
divided into three provinces under 
the Romans- has more than three 
biſhops i in it 14. had ſucceſ—- 


_ +> fhow of biſhops in it from the be- 


_ [gimning, and the inhabitants un- 
r an epiſtopal adminiſtration 


gathered from the coπuhẽ⁊ rl of Nice 
17. Their biſhops how elected 18. 
had a power to end all cãuſes in their 
own provinces under no juriſ- 


dicxion of che biſhop of Rome 
19. governed by their own” pro- 
Vincial ſynods 20 Their faith 
not corrupted er guat by Ariariſm 
the ſubſcription in favour of 
it by the Britin biſhops extorted 
from them 21. Their declenfion 
and the eauſss of it 700 375 

- Britons, 


* 4Þ-:14, 


98 


110. 
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1 .. ao 
Britons, without any original mo- 


numents or records their reli- 
gion the ſame with that of the 
Gauls committed every thing 
to the Druids 1 to 3. Their 
converſion to Chriſtianity; when, 
and in what manner 4. 5. Their 
converſion by Joszex of Arima- 
thea confuted. 6 to 9. Converted 
by ſome of the apoſtles, and pro- 
bably by St. PAur 9. 10. An ac- 
cuſation againſt them, becauſe of 

the faults of PeLac1vs who was 
"a Briton, groundleſs 22. 


by ConsTantTine—ſend three bi- 
| ſhops to the council at Arles — 
under an epiſcopal adminiftration 
from the beginning — ſupremacy 
of the pope, a thing unknown to 
them—714 to 16. Their declen- 
ſion and the cauſes of it 31. 
They invited the Saxons: to aſ- 


dit them againſt the Scots and 


Pics 32: They reſume their 


courage for a time under Au- 


"BROS us AURELIANUS and re- 


their churches and cities 


Their biſhops and clergy retired 
into Wales for ſafety againſt the 
perſecutions of the Saxons. 33. 


They are unjuſtly reproached by | 


'Bepxr and GrrDas for not con- 
verting che Saxons 39. 


no communicatiori with the Eng- 


erer 


 BvexINGHAM duke of, confidant of 
tlie ird, has the'cu- 
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Their 
religious liberty ſecured to them 


They uſe 
the Gallican liturgy——They had | — bribed to all this by THURST 4 N 


| 34, ſends his.legates hp and. down 
' Sr EMT ASE S28- * "en enlorge the papal | power 812. 
le ſends another; clegate into Eng- 


A tde king 6 flit cu 


warmly — diſcovers his reſent- 
ment to the bifſfiop — concerts - 
meaſures with him for dethroning 
the king projects a marriage by 
the earl of RicamonD with the 
eldeſt daughter of 'EDwaRD the 
fourth, in order to unite the houſes 
of York and Tincaiier — taken 
and beheaded $362 to 564. 


e 


6 pope, ſuccedes Pas- 


CHAL, and convenes a council 


at Rheims——is required by. the 


king not to conſecrate the arch- 
biſhop of York, nor to ſuffer it 


to be done by any other than, the 


archbiſhop of CaxTERBuRx — 


| promiſes this, but conſecrates him 


himſelf contrary to the.canons of 
the church as well as his own pro- 


miſe 309. He breaks thro the ties 


of faith and honor in hopes to 
force the king into his intereſt — 
offers his mediation to end a war 


with France, which is accepted— 
meets the king in Normandy. and 


comes to an accommodation with 


319. He preſſes the king to 


reſtore TuuksrAx offers to ab- 


ſolve him of his nr 
mſhment very 


THURST ANS 
warmly - — threatens, the kingdom 
with an interdict on that account 


land, 1 prog by Ho- 
E 344%. Fs 788 


council Ti 1.53 -.canons.paſ- 
ſed there 1 64. Reflexions on them 


73% 165. 


D. e Aar 


na Bok a+ 


ue a cHunll at it, and the pro- 
in ita -Ereſents thi this ber en ah it 211. 212. "_ 
1 


Cam- 


584 Ei. 


Cambridge univerſity, not founded 


by $1G1BERT as ſome hiſtorians | 


ay ; nor does it want ſuch tra- 


ditionary antiquity to ſupport its 


dignity 77. 


CAMDEN the hiſtorian, his opinion 


of the Picts 30. 


Canon law introduced in England 
335+ 


Canons at the council of Tours 3 52. 
at the council of Weſtminſter 314. 
at the council of Cloveſhoo 149. 
at the council of Calcuith 164. See 
Council. 


Canterbury, an archbiſhop of it elect- 
ed by the pope's legate, contrary 
to the rights of the crown 324. 


CANnT1LuPE biſhop of Worceſter, his 
ſpeech about pluralities at a coun- 
cil held under cardinal OTxo 4 55. 


Canvre, acknowledged king of Eng- 
land on the death of EpMunp--- þ 


marries EMMA the widow of E- 
-  THELRED — grants a charter to 


D 2 


8 4 


8 king of * Walk Sar. 
ons, lays aſide his crown, takes 
the habit of a pilgrim —— ſettles 
Ina in his dominions goes on 
a « pilgrimage to ane, wal, dies 


1 2 a | 121. 1. 


CELESTINE pope, — — the. bulls 
granted toBALpwin for the college 

at Hackington — pretends that 
the whole kingdom in the king's 
_ abſence was under the ene 
of the holy ſee. 404. 
— abbot of e _ 
| fired by the king of the Picts to 
inform them of the catholic man- 
ner of obſerving Eaſter and the 

eccleſiaſtical tonſure — ſends a let- 
| ter to this purpoſe which gives en- 
tire fatisfaction | | 133 4. 


8 a difference 3 in them oc- 
+ cafion mutual wrangling and con- 
. tentions, and ended in a general 
change of the eccleſiaſtical, polity 
firſt eſtabliſned this difference 
owing to the goſpel's being planted 
by men of different e, 84. 


the archbiſhop and church of Can- Crap a Northumbrian p prieſt, a. 


terbury— pretends great regard 


to the church 227. Makes a law 
againſt ſorceries and enchantments 
and idolatry——reflexions on the 
corruptions which occaſioned theſe | 
laws 228, He is greatly reformed 
and goes to Rome — his conduct. . 


there 229. 30. The courſe of his 
government much mended: at his 
return, a ridiculous ſtory of him 
229. his death and character 230. 


CARPUAI D king of the Eaſt-Angles, 
perſuaded by EpwIx to turn Chriſ—- 


led by king Osw y from the mid- 
land counties, where he was teach- 
ing the goſpel with great ſucceſß, 
to accompany.:SIGIBERT king of 
the Eaſt-Saxons preached in 
Middleſex and Eſſex with great di- 


ligence, and in three years time 


converted all the Eaſt-Saxons — 


0 made a viſit to biſhop Fax his 
. dioceſan to report his ſucceſs and 
take new directions. conſecrated 


by Fix Ax biſhop of the Eaſt· Sax 


ons, in conſideration of his zeal 
and good condut returns to 


_ and killed ſoon after in battle * His charge and his ſee at London, 


71. 


from which Merrrrus had been 
driven 


2 — 
U : 
1 


driven forty years, before forms 
and finiſhes the church of the Eaſt⸗ 
Saxons vrdains prieſts and 
'deacons to aſſiſt i in 3 the 


Falze ver preaching 


ching the goſpel— 


N. D* 


— 


uilds ſeveral churches, and begins 


a monaſtery at Tilbury on the 
Thames 79. He is: interpreter. at 
the ſynod of Whitby 88. 


Cup, brother to che biſhop. of ES 
Don, a Scot from Ireland, is elect- 
ed to the ſee of Northumberland 
went into Kent to be conſecrated 
by the archbiſhop; who was dead 
before he got thither is eonſe- 

crated by the biſhop of | Bm 
TER and two Britiſh biſhops, 93. 
His character 96. He is repri- 
manded by ThHRODORR for uſurp- 
ing the right of WiLpsID,.:and 
for being conſecrated by the biſhop 
of WINCHESTER his modeſt 
anſwer —— reconſecrated by the 
archbiſhop— retires quietly to his 
monaſtery is recommended by 
the archbiſhop to the ſee of Lich- 
field, and is drawn out again from 
tis monaſtery. 97. | | 


CnanLes the great; his teſtimony of 
the difference between the Galli- 
can and Roman liturgy 28. He 
affirms that his father Pxyix ins 
troduced the Roman way of ſing- 
ing into the Gallican church 30. 


Curcuztzy biſhop of St. Davids, 


elected to the ſee of Canterbury 


in the room of ARUNDEL. 534. 
His artful ſpeech to divert the 
king from ſeizing the revenues of 
the church 535. His zeal againſt 
the Lollards revives their perſecu - 
tion —— cauſes two prieſts to be 


brought before him in convocation. 
Vol. I. 


who were accuſed of hereſy— 


releaſes them on their ſubmiſſion 


542: he ſummons a provincial ſy- 


nod to determine againſt hereticks 


—— their proceedings at that 1 
nod 543. He, has a menacing 


haughty letter from the pope about 


the ſtatute of Premunire——the 
reaſon of the pope's. diſpleaſure 


againſt him moves in convocas 
tion for arinulling all papal. ex- 


emptions 


adviſes the king 
againſt admitting the biſhop of 
WincagsTeR as legate a latere 
from the pope 544+ He is uneaſy 
under the pope's diſpleaſure and 

an excuſe to 1 ſuſ- 
pended from the exerciſe of his 


legatine power —— appeals to the 


next general council, and the tri- 
bunal of heaven — reprimanded 


ſeverely by the pope for one of his 


preſſions———cormmanded to do 
his utmoſt to get the ſtatutes of 
Proviſors and Premunire to be re- 
pealed named in the pope's 
letter after the archbiſhop of Voxx 
——, commanded not to act up- 
on the authority of the ſtatutes 
—— 1s greatly terrified at the 
Pope's anger — is reſtored to his 
favour is ſolicited for by ſeve- 
ral biſhops and» the univerſity 
of. Oxford is called by them 
the golden candleſtick of Eng- 
land, — makes an humble 
ſubmiſſion and promiſes to do 
his utmoſt to get the ſtatutes 
repealed — 545, He goes to the 
hauſe of commons and makes an 
harangue there on the pope's ſu- 
premacy with ſeeming zeal——his 
rhetorick does not convince them, 
but his purgation with the pope is 
for to the king by that 
houſe 546. He is diſguſted at an 
7 K unpre« 


586 I N: D 
| unprecedented ſtretch of the pope's CLEMENT IV, 


ſupremacy——defires the convo- 
cation to deliberate about a re- 
- medy — oppoſes the title of the 
archbiſhop of Roan to the ſee of 
Ely — cites his agents to appear, 
and ſuſpends them for contumacy 
holds a provincial ſynod for 
the defence of the ecclefiaſtical j ju- 
riſdiction 5 5 1. He is worn out with 
age and infirmities, and writes to 
the pope for leave to reſign his 
ſee, and to recommend a ſucceſ- 
ſor— the good ſpirit and good ſenſe 
of this applauded— hüt death and 
character 5 ow” 2 Ins 2, 


— 1 Fi 
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bunte king bf France con- 
cludes a marriage for his niece 
BERTHA with the king of Kent 
not miſtaken in his conjectures 
that ſhe 2. 15 convert N * 7. 


Chriſtianity, wi fit introduced 
into Britain 99S * 
Church, ſome reflexions on the ſtate 
of it in the ſeventh century 124 
to 129. Some obſervations on the 
ſtate of it, as to the maintenance 
and revenues of the clergy 174. 5. 
It acquired - eſtates never after- 

wards alienable to the prejudice 
of the ſtate, which occaſions the 
ſtatute of Mortmain 477- 


Churchmen, N 8800 dem the offices 
of chancellour, treaſurer, and pri- 
V. ſeal, and 216 | 506. 


church tribute what was aas 
ſo called 1 wakes  - 4 
A EN 

cane earl of, ee by Bre- 
Er to do homage to him for the 
caſtle of Tunbridge, and "NE 
his claim ey "_ 52. 


ctA— V. pope ſiccedes Boxnr- 
'FACE the fourth in the papacy --- 
abſolves the king from his oath 


ſhop, to whom he gi 


Clergy, a conjeftuite how they were 


N 


ſuccedes GR- 
cory the SE in the Papal 
chair, and die Preſently ' After 


j WF JTHTSES {1 19-398, 


bribed to it by a ſervice of gold 
plate 483. He annulls the election 
of CoBHAM to the ſee of C ter- 
bury, and tranſlates Rr x Robs 

biſhop of Worceſter gives him 
many extraordinary privileges 55 
his money 490. He: ſets aſide the 
nomination of the monks of Dur- 
ham, and makes Br AUMONT, bi- 
es the tem po- 
ralities makes Ass RR his legate 
biſhop of Wincheſter <-- - promotes 
OxrLETON to the ſee of Hereford 
againſt the King's earneſt entrea- 
ties 492. He reſerves the dif poſal 
of the ſee of Exeter to himſelf by 

a proviſion —'is* enraged” Ni 
archbifnop RE VNOL ps for filling 
it up in deſpight of this proviſion 
—— reproaches and threatens, the 
archbiſhop ſeverely and haſtens 
his death — confirms and conſe- 
crates MEPHAM in his room —— 
conſents to the king's nomination 
of STRATFORD to ſuccede Mee- 
HAM; and tranſlate OxL ETON to 
Wincheſter againſt the king's will 
495. 6. He writes to the king to 
withdraw the complaints againſt 
his proviſions 501. 


provided for at firſt 173 to 175. 
the ſenſe of the church of En gland 
relating to their marriage 201. 
Their firſt legal proviſion a per- 
ſonal tithe or charge on every 
houſe-keeper 187. Their celibacy, 
Wen on it—thoſe of the pro- 


vince 


K 


D 


E, X. 


vince of Vork DP Toe againſt CoBHaM, dean of; Saliſbury, elected 


it—thoſe of Canterbury took, the 


liberty of marrying againſt the ca- 
nons 301. A canon relating to 


their celibac y—the zeal of Hono- 


tus legate defeated. by his own 
incontinence 315. 16. Another 
canon enforcing it under, archbi- 
_ thop, CorneL—diſpenſed;; with by 
king Hexxv. the firſt—reflexigns 
on this ſubje&t 317. They, arc 
under a neceſſity of becoming par- 
ties in the uſurpations of the court 
of Rome 389. They complain « of 
the proceedings of the pope's le- 


Sate, and appeal to Ix NO ENT for 


redreſs but in vain 433. — —.— 
bigotry returned upon 

heads 434, Whin they mere fiſt 
called to parliament. and convoca- 

tion 479. thought. it a grigyance 
to be ſummoned. to parliament, 
and got all their grants to be made 
in convocation—apply to the pope 
for a bull to prohibit their ſubſi- 
dies to the king without, his con- 
ſent — refuſe” to contribute any 
thing to the king thro a pretended 
fear of this bull — their ſtores 
ſealed up by the king's order 480. 


the difference accommodated and | 


a fifth of their revenues 1 
their charter confirmed, and addi- 
tions made to it by the king they 


Juſtify giving him a ſubſidy with- 
out the pope's conſent 482. Some 


by the chapter to the ſee of Can- 
terbury, on the death of WI V- 
CHELSEA — his election ſet aſide 


on the pope at the eas $ requeſt 
tir dire eee 27 490. 


F 1 


Coun, the — high. prieſt in the 
kingdom of Northumberland 


his anſwer to the king in the ſtile 


of a good courtier about changing 
his religion 69. He declares; for 
Ohriſtianity, and adviſes the Pa- 
gan temple and altars to be ſet on 


fire 70. He is one of the moſt 


forward to ſhew: his th in their 


elt on 


4001 21 


1 f 
72 _ 
— 


the original of the rite he followed 
as to the Eaſter feſtival — his an- 


ſwer . perſiſts in appealing to St. 


Joun and CoLumBa throws 


retires into Ireland 88 to 22. 
rn me et 03 : 
CoLuMBa, firſt converts thonorthefn 


Picts, founds the monaſtery of 
Huy, called Iona, and eſtabliſhed 
ths, , of the Iriſh church 85. 


n canons "latin g to it 


.—reflexions on them 472. 3. 


cb a Scotch 3 1 | 
Fixx in the fee of Holy- iſtand 86. 
Commanded by Os w to declare 


— 


up his bichoprick in diſguſt, and 


of them accuſed in conyocation of Communion with a church, an ac- 


' hereſy—they recaut, or. are. ſent 
to * 548. 


3 civic A, i meſtage to the 
nod, at Lambeth, to forbid their 
pronouncing. 2 ſentence againſt 


Wick rer 10 oo 


1 . 


«rio? 


Cloveſhoo council” * be, ns 
Nl there 8 2 


' * 
v © 2% U 


knowledgment that that church is 
e eſtabliſhed - . 


G in one Nd, Os it 


began firſt in England 478. 


+ (17> . i ds lan extrdcitdi- 


nary declaration there 5 37. 


* py + 
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149. cougar, the belt Chriſtian 


emperor 


— Th 144 — 


8 


emperor born and proclaimed in 
Britain 9. He writes to AR1vs 
about his hereſy—-his deſign in 
the council of Nice 16. 17. 


CoNSTANTIUS, complied with the 
emperor's edicts in pulling down 
the Britiſh churches 12. 
them the liberty of their rehgion 
and protected them from abuſe--- 
a remarkable paſſage concerning 
him 13. He takes care of the 
tranquillity of Britain on his be- 
ing made emperor, before'all other 


things, and ſecures full liberty to 


the Chriſtians. He did all he could 
to ſecure the ſucceſſion of the em- 


| pire to his _ 14. 


Conteſt dne the houſes of York 


and Lancaſter, fatal to religion and 
learning 560——ſhews the cruel 
effects and ſtrange turns of faction 
in a —— on it” 100 5. 


Con troverſy about Eaſter aid the ec- 
cleſiaſtical tonſure of great 
conſequence to the Roman miſ- 


ſionaries and the holy ſe. real 


grounds and reaſons of it — oc- 
caſions an unjuſtifiable contention 
— firſt agitated in Northumber- 
land in the reign of Oswy 86. 7. 


It employed a great part of the 


ſeventh century in England 127. 


| Converſion of the nens the occa- 


ſion of it 37. The perſons to whom 
it was owing 389. Thoſe which 
are ſuddenly made without in- 


ſtruction, on no grounds of rea- 


ſon, on no principle but faſhion 
or enthuſiaſm,. no honour to any 


religion, and ſeldom laſt * YC 


Convocation when the wing ies 


made a part of it 479. held at 


London — proceedings in it — ſe· 


expence of delega 


He gave 


hered to 
Britiſn church 


veral clergy accuselk in it of hereſy 


548. Another convocation” the 
next year, their proceedings 549, 


Refuſe to contribute towards the 
tes to the cotih- 
ci of Ferrara, being moft of them 
for the council of Bafil---paſsaca- 
non that none but graduates in the 


univerſſties ſhould” be capable of 
benefices — 
the defence of the eocleſiaſticał Ju- 
riſdiction — 
| wit of Fremunize, but could not 


provide remedies fbr 
petition” againſt” the 
SI. 


Ct —— ſieves Räten 


in the ſee of Canterbury goes to 


Rome for his pall and returns to 


England 313. prevailed on by the 
pope's legate to ſummon a'coun- 
cil at Weſtminſter to the prejudice 


of his ſee and the rigiits of the 
church 314. goes to Rome to re- 
monſtrate againſt this uſur pation 
- —cajolled by that court to take 
che character of legate upon Him- 
ſelf a ſnare of fatal conſequence 


to the church of- England — did 


not penetrate into this conſequence 


returns home and calls a coun- 
eil at Weſtminſter 3 16. changes the 


: ufual ſtile of council calls an- 
other council in 


follow 


ing, and ſummons the married 


clergy recommends it to the 
king to puniſn thoſe who diſobeyed 


the canon ordaining celibacy 317. 
His death and character 323. 43 


ben retained the 


Chriſtian faith after the Saxon per- 


 ſecution——no Chriſtians left any 
where elſe in Britain except in 


Wales, till the converſion of the 
Saxons 35. Its inhabitants, ad- 
e ancient rites of the 


124. 
Coun- 


13 
Council of Ariminium, proceedings 
at it in favour of Arianiſm 21. 


embraced by the Britiſh churches 
22. 


Council of Arles, paſs canons by 


their own authority, without the 


biſhop of Rome 16. 
Council at Baſil, delegates appointed 

to repreſent the Engliſh church at 
their inſtructions what to 
move for in i the pope would 
have evaded it is ordered to 
be opened by cardinal JuLLan who 
was to preſide in it meets and 
is attempted to be diſſolved by the 


pope——549. A quarrel between 
the council and the 


Þ 
paſs ſeveral decrees and cite the 


e to appear before them 
to make his defence · ſome 
of the members remove the coun- 
cil to Ferrara, andthe reſt remain 
at Baſil A ſchiſm between the 
councils they depoſe the pope 


ere chooſe: Faux in his | 


room 5 50. 


Couneil of Calcuith, for what pur- 
it was held 153. the canons 


paſſed at that council 164. reflex- 


ions on them wm 6. 


Cound at Calne, ene 
it in favour of the monks 211, 12. 


Council at Clarendon Aan 
the . — paſ- 
ſed chere £ Ne 36. 


Council at Cloneſtoo, de . 


n it 


Council of Canance end the ſchiſin 
at Rome which had laſted-fifty 


Vol. I. 


D 


pears--put down three popes-who 4 


1 389 
had aſſumed the dignity all at one 
time, and choaſe another ·-decree a- 
gainſtW1CcKLIFFE's hereſy--declare 
that the ſafe conduct given to he- 
reticks by princes, was no bar to 
the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction 537. 


Council of Ferrara, a ſchiſm between 
that and the council of Baſil 
condemn each other—chooſe Ni- 
CHOLAS the fifth in the room of 
Evcenius—is owned by the king 
of England, in preference to that 
of * 5 50. 


Council of Hatfield, condemns the 
hereſy of the Monothelites—eſta- 
bliſhes the Engliſh church on the 
doctrine of CHRIST, as it was ex- 
. by the firſt general coun- 

| 1 13. 14. 


** at 3 under archbi. 
ſhop PECKHAM— the canons of it 
_——reflexions on them 478, 


Council of London in the reign of 
WIiLLIAM' the firſt—the proceed- 
ings . bs, 264. 


Council at Cn: under archbi- 
ſhop TuxogALD— proceedings i in 
it 338. Under the biſhop of Tus- 
curun the pope's. legate—a re- 
ſignation of — cron made at 
it by king Joux, and proteſted 
againſt by the archbiſhop 43 T. 2; 


Under cardinal Oruo legate of 


 GrEGORY the ninth—the canons 
and proceedings of it 455. 6. Un- 
.der:QTToBON a legate—the ca- 
nons paſſed in it—reflexions upon 
ani of them 471 to 474. Un- 
der archbiſhopWixcizLseA to en- 
quire into the behaviour of the 
__ _ — - ſentenced to 


487. 
Council 


- 


71 
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Council at Lyons under pope Inno- Council at Twyford depoſe Taum- 


cx the fourth, the proceedings 
at it | 4 462. 


Council of Nice when convened — 
ſome canons paſſed relating to the 
polity of the church 16 to 20. 


Council at Northampton under HRx- 
RY the ſecond, at which ſeveral 
| ſuits were . commenced againſt 
BEckET, and he was capitally ac- 


cuſed 364. 


Council at Oxford under Henry the 


ſecond to enquire into the tenets 
of ſome German hereticks in Eng- 
land—the council turn them over 
to the ſecular power 348. 9. Un- 
der archbiſhop LANG TON the ca- 
nons paſſed at it 446. Under 
Axuxprr, its conſtitutions 525, 


Council at Reading under archbiſhop 
_ PEckHaM—the canons paſſed at 


it 477. 


Council at Rheims under pope Ca- 


LIXTUs — his proceedings in it 


309. 10. Under pope Eucenivs, 
the proceedings of 1t 337. 


Council at Rome, under pope 


Under pope ALEXANDER to ſup- 
preſs hereſy—the-purport of ſome 


of the canons—reflexions on them 


391. Under Innocent the third, 
called the fourth lateran council 
called contrary to the practice 

of the ancient church for above a 

thouſand years the inſolent pro- 
ceedings of the pope at this coun- 
cil — the moſt nen canons 
of it—440. 1. 3251 . 


Council at Tours ee e jo 
352. 


AxpER— the canons of it 


AG A- 
THo againſt the Monothelites 108. 


BERT, and elect CurHBERT biſhop 
of Hexham in his room 115, 


Council at Weſtminſter, and proceed. 
ings in it meet with great op- 
poſition from the clergy 298. An- 

other council, its tranſactions 30g. 
Under Joan de CREMA the pope's 
legate——the canons of it re- 
flexions on them 314. 15. Under 
archbiſhop Cox BEL 316. The con- 
ſtitutions of it the ſtile of coun- 
cils changed in it — the canons of 
it of no effect 317. Under the 
biſhop of OsT1a the pope's legate 
— the decreeing power aſcribed 
ſolely to the pope, . contrary to all 
other Engliſh councils — a canon 
paſſed at it full of tenderneſs to 
the clergy 323. Under HExRY the 
ſecond for redreſs of grievances 
from eccleſiaſticks — the articles 
agreed at that council 3 59. Under 
archbiſhop RIchARD — the ca- 
nons of it proxies ſent to it 
from the archbiſhop of YoRK, to 
claim his privilege of carrying the 
croſs in the province of Canter- 
bury, and a juriſdiction over ſome 


. - biſhopricks 387. Under archbi- 
_ ſhop HuyzrT—prohibited by the 


lord chief juſtice——the new ca- 
nons paſſed at it the eſtabliſh- 
ment of vicarages by it 414. Un- 


der archbiſhop LAN Oro to conſi- 


der of a propoſal from Rome 446.7. 


Council at Wincheſter, | why called, 
and how conducted 210. Under 


WIILIAN the firſt, the acts of it 


265. Requires the biſhops to ap- 
point archdeacons 275. Under 


HxxRV of Blois the pope's legate 


and biſhop of Wincheſter pro- 


ceedings at it 327. 8. Another 


council held by him there pro- 
. at this council 331. 2. 


COURTNEY, 


LM. DJ - 06-0 591 
CouRTNEY, ſuccedes SupBURY in 175. They are finally driven out 
the ſee of Canterbury — holds a of the kingdom 234. ; 
ſynod in London to examine the - 
opinions held by WIcETIrrR 509. Decay of learning and religion in 
Calls a convocation to Oxford to England 556. 
grant the king a ſubſidy, and 
makes it a provincial council with- Drus port, archbiſhop of Canter- 
out a ſeparate mandate——510. bury, ſucceded Hoxoxk 1vs in that 
proteſts againſt the conditions on ſee was not eſteemed primate 
which the parliament granted a of all England died 93. 
ſubſidy to the king obliges the 
parliament to diſannull it writes DINO TH abbot of Banchor, his rea- 
to the king to diſſuade him from ſons why the Britons ought not 
demanding a ſecond ſubſidy to ſubmit to AvsT1 N and the pope 
and to ſeveral of his miniſters | 55.6 
calls the convocation for it but 
would not appear —5 12. Com- Diſpute in the chapter of Vork about 
plained againſt in parliament and the election of an archbiſhop 330. 
makes his ſubmiſſion ——viſits the In the chapter of Canterbury about 
| e of Lincoln, and excom- the election of a primate in the 


muhicates great numbers of Wicx- room of Becker 384. 5. Between 
LIFFE'S followers, now called Lol- the biſhop of Sar 1ssury and the 
lards 515. His death and charac- monks of Malmſbury, which oc- 
ter 516, | caſions a letter from the arch- 
425 | | biſhop of CanTrrBury to the 
Cruſade, reflexions on the abſurdity pope 392. In the chapter of Can- 
and the miſchiefs of it n. 3. terbury about the election of a 
ä primate 396. Between the arch- 
CuTHBERT, elected biſhop of Hex- | biſhop and the convent of Canter- 
ham in the room of TxumBeRT - bury about building a college at 
depoſed prevailed on with Hackington 401. About the col- 
great difficulty to be a bſhop—— lege at Lambeth propoſed 
refuſes Hexham and accepts of to be accommodated by arch- 
Holy-iſland 115. 16—reſigns his - biſhop HUBERT rejected by 
biſhoprick and dies 118. His corpſe the monks 407. About an election 
removed * ALDHUN to Durham to the ſee of Canterbury between 

| | 219. the king and the con vent car- 

. ried to Rome, and the right of 
Corunenr, biſhop of Hereford ſuc- election decreed to be in the chap- 
cedes NOoTHELMUs in the ny ter —— the king and the convent 
149. dies 1 n both defeated by the pope, and the 
Ee . diſpute determined by naming an 

1 | A e himſelf 420. G 


Det: begin their: rarages Diflenters, e 18 
in England 2 Their bar- liturgy being taken from, . 
3 towards the inhabitants not true 30. 


wt 
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FE 
Divma, a Northumbrian prieſt, 
conſecrated by FINAN firſt biſhop 
of the Mercians— the ſeat of his. 
biſhoprick fixed at Lichfield in 
the reign of WULPHER v1, 


Doctrine of relicks opened a way to 
infinite impoſtures 155. 


> Dorcheſter near Oxford, the ſee of it 
transferred to Lincoln 254. 


Druids, the direction of all affairs in 
Britain committed to them—their 
name whence derived 1. All diffe- 
rences arbitrated by them — their 
chief a ſort of high prieſt — never 
committed any of their polity to 
writing 2. Their principles of re- 
ligion 3. 


Donis archbiſhop of Landaff, 
makes DANIEL biſhop of Bangor 


his juriſdiction not known now 
— preſides over two great ſchools 
and has a thouſand ſcholam 2:7 20 


DuNnsTAN, introdbiced nt the court 
of ATHELSTAN, and baniſhed 


for a ſuſpicion of magick 188. is 


recalled by the intereſt af afch- 


bs! Oo, andd is again baniſh-. 


Yo Fw in France, and becomes a 

zealous monk 189. Is again re- 
called and made abbot of Glaſſon- 
bury 190. Is made the confeſſor 
and favourite of king EpitD. — 


uÿſes his intereſt for the monłs 


time and the reaſons for it 194. 
Engages in the rebellion àgainſt 
king Epwy is recalled by the 
uſurper Epo Ax, and made biſtiop 
of Worceſter 196. made biſhop 

of London and retains his for- 


D 


goes into the monaſtery of 


8 
mer ſee 196. Is made archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury in the room 
of BRIGHTHELM, whom he turn- 
ed out 198. He goes to Rome for 
his pall—undertakes. to force the 
canons and ſecular clergy to for- 
ſake their wives and turn monks 


takes care to fill the vacant 


ſees with proper men — enjoins 
it the king as part of his penance 


to exclude the married clergy from 


the churches, and introduce monks 
into their room, 199. He engages 
OswaALD biſhop of Worceſter, and 
ETHELWALD biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter in his defign --- the king's fa- 
vour confined to them and Dux- 
STAN by his management 201, 


. He did not, or could not, diſpoſ- 


ſeſs the canons of his own cathe- 
dral --- He calls a council in which 


king EDGAR makes a famous 


ſpeech 202, He could never get 
the monks introduced into the 


Northern monaſteries 206. He 
maintains the dignity 


and autho- 
rity of his character admoniſhes 
a nobleman to diſengage himſelf 
from an inceſtuous marriage, and 


on refuſal excommunicates him 
commanded by the king to take 
off the cenſure == takes no notice 


of this command, or quiets the 
king diſtegards an order from 
the pope to this purpoſe and makes 
a · reſolute anſwwer.—ſofdened by the 
earl's ſubmiſſion, and gives him 
abſolution 208 to 210. his ma- 


nagement at the council of Win- 
cheſter, and at the council of Calne 


210 to 212. He crowns ETHEL- 
RED, but unwillingly ---- is pre- 
tended to have propheſied about 
the crown 213. his death and cha- 


racter 215. 16. He is buried at 


Canterbury his bones dug up in 
the ſixteenth century to confute a 
: report 


3 


* 


report of their being ſtolen and 
depoſited at Glaſſonbury the ab- 
|  bot's anſwer to the archbiſhop con- 
cerning them 817. 


N. 


E 


ADBALD ſuccedes ETHELBERT 

his father in the. kingdom of 
Kent, and marries his widow 
gives his ſubjects leave to reſtore 
| Paganiſm 63. He is converted by 
a ridiculous tale of - archbiſhop 


. 3 and 


MxrrIrous. 655. 
an biſhop of — 
forced from his ſee, and made ab- 
bot of Rippon, where he * 107.8, 


Eapmes ſent to Scotland to be bi- 
ſhop of St. Andrews 311. elected 
by the clergy and people with the 

king of, Scotland's conſent — re- 


. fuſes to receive the. paſtoral ſtaff 


from the king, and is obliged to 
return back to his convent with- 
out conſecration 5 3 12. 


E apes "hay AGELNOTH in the 


ſee of Canterbury 233. He re- 


tires from his biſhoprick—his dio- 


ceſe governed by Swap conſe- 
crated biſhop for that purpoſe — 

returns to his dioceſe at SEWARD's 
death 234. dies 238. 


Ear ra, made biſhop of Holy-iſland 
107. He: is tranſlated to Hexham 
116. 


Eccleſiaſtical both eſtabliſhed in 


. what manner—reflexions on that 


f event 3 58. 
Ecelchiaſtical liberty, agreed Wen in 
four articles by HeNRy the ſecond 


and the pope's legate — reflexions 
3 


D 


on Wo ſabmiſlic on ad the N 
et about it 8. 


Eccleſiaſtical PS in; diſhirbs' . | 


peace of the church, and in hat 
manner 2 


Bedefiaſticks when ande Lot 
crimes ſcarcely puniſhed at all, or 
very hghtly, a great grievance 
above an hundred murders 'com- 
mitted by them in a few years 
are ordered to be puniſhed by HRx- 
RY the ſecond—aſlerted byBzcxeT 
to be puniſhable only by the eccle- 
ſiaſtical law 356. They are left 
at the will of the pope and op- 
Preſſed accordingly _ 440. 


Epeiwm, biſhop of Sydnaceſter i in 
Lincolnſhire 


Epox brother to king EDwy 5d at 
the head of a rebellion againſt him 
— divides the kingdom with him 

195. He recalls Duxs TAN and 
makes him biſhop of Worceſter 

——ſoon after biſhop | of London, 

and allows him to retain his for- 

mer ſee 196. He're-unites the 
monarchy at the death of EDwy 

E turns BRIGHTHELM out of the 
ſee of Canterbury, and makes Dux- 

© $TAN primate He founds forty 
monaſteries and repairs many more 

198. He makes a ſpeech at a coun- 
cil convened” by Duns Tan—— the 

| ſpeech recited reflexions on it 
— 203. 4. His character raiſed 
untruly by the monks 205. What 
was ſaid of him by CanvTz 206. 
His eccleſiaſtical laws 206. 7. Ca- 
nons publiſhed in his reign 207. 8. 
his oy and character 210, 


Rada a beautiful lady, daugh- 
ter of earl Gopwyn; married to 
Ep wap the confeſſor, never uſed 
7 M by 


108. : 
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by him as a wife — parted from 
him plundered by him re- 
turned to him her ſolemn de- 
claration of never having been en- 


joyed by him 234. 5. 


EpiLR ED recovers the kingdom of Eve brother of Epmund, ſuccedes 


Mercia — makes EDELwiNns bi- 
ſhop of Sydnaceſter 108. He car- 
ries a great army into Kent, plun- 


ders and demoliſhes churches and 


monaſteries—ſacks and confumes 
the city of Rocheſter 112. 


Epp, ſuccedes his brother AT HEIL- 
srAN in the throne — yields up 
all that part of England which lay 
North of Watling-ſtreet to the 
Danes 188. is aſſaſſinated in the 
preſence of all his court 191. 


EpMunD ſon of ETHELRED ſuccedes 


him in the throne—a bold and 
EDwARD for of Abrary: FRAY 
him im the throne———<fights the 


warlike prince—aſlaſlinated in the 
firſt year of his reign by the con- 
trivance of his brother in law 227. 


EpMuND a prieſt, by a very whim- 


ſical accident made biſhop of Dur- 


ham — his unwillingneſs to ac- 
cept it—his good ne! in that 
office 229. 


EDMUND treaſurer of Saliſbury, ap- 
pointed by GREGORY the ninth to 
the ſee of Canterbury in the room 
of LAN d ro attempts ſecretly to 
undermine the biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter with the king, and carries his 
point—remonftrates boldly to the 


\ king againſt admitting the pope's 


legate 453. 4. He complains to 
the pope of the oppreſſions over 
his daughter 'EpciTra, a beauti- 


the church receives an authority 
from him to fill a biſhoprick or 
abbey when it has been ſix months 


vacant—this authority revoked— conſummate his marria 


retires to a monaſtery in France, 


I EE © hs 
deſpairing to do any good in his 
ſtation — His death and character 
458. 9. He is canonized by the 
council of Lyons a few years after 

459. 


makes him priſoner grants ſe- 


—— undertakes to rebuild Glaſſon- 


ö 4. His death 186. 


EDWARD 45 of dtc IN 


EpwaRrD ſon of rind Gander 


D advanced to the throne by earl 


he had promiſed 234. He does not 


ITN 


E X. 
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him in the throne, to the prejudice 
of his two ſons ſubdues Nor- 
thumberland and Scotland — 
ſends his chancellour to reduce 
them to obedience— ſeizes Wol- 
STAN archbiſhop of York, and 


veral privileges to the monaſtery 
of Croyland —makes his chancel- 
lour the firſt abbot—makes Dox- 
STAN his confeſfor and favourite 
—— receives diſcipline at his hands 


bury church and * — 
his death and character 92 


Danes at Devil's dike, and puts an 
end to the rebellion —the' ſtory of 
his being threatened by the pope 
with excommunication, refuted 


him in the throne, 210. He is 
murdered by the appointment of 
his mother in law ExrTEDA and 

called EDwARD the martyr —— 
his character 212. 13. 


HaARDICANUTE 233. He is crown- 
ed at Wincheſter by the archbiſhop 
GopwYN on condition he married 


ful young lady marries her as 


act 
of the higheſt injuſtice to the queen 


E N Bro 


— ceatine Bet 6 
Norman, his great favourite, bi- 
ſhop of London and prime mini- 
ſter 23 5. He declares his reſolution 
to go to Rome is diſſuaded from 


it by his nobility—ſends to Rome 


to be abſolved from his vow — is 


abſolved on condition of founding 
a new monaſtery to St. PETER, or 

giving large benefactions to an old 
one 237. He rebuilds the abbey 
of Weſtminſter—grants it a char- 
ter, and ſends to Rome to have it 
confirmed 238. Sends embaſſadors 
to Rome for a confirmation of his 
grants of lands to this church —— 
his ſolemn dedication of it 


his illneſs, death and character 


called the confeſſor 243. 4 
Epwazp ſon of Henxv the a 


called EpwarD the firſt after the 


- conqueſt, ſuccedes his father in the 


throne—— ſoon diſcovers an in- | 


tention to govern differently 476. 
He acquieſces in the pope's nomi- 
nation of archbiſhop Pzcxam— 
would not permit him to deeree 
any thing againſt the royal pre- 


rogative obliges him to revoke 
ſome of his canons 477. propoſes 


a law to prevent the alienation of 


| lagds to the church, and paſſes the 
ſtatute of Mortmain 478. He con- 
venes a parliament and paſſes the 
third ſtatutes of Weſtminſter — 
burgeſſes now firſt to parliament, 

Calls the clergy at this time firſt to 


parliament, and demands half their 
revenues for one year calls an- 
other parliament. at Bury to aſk a a 


ſubſidy, which is granted by the 
- laity, and refuſed by the clergy— 
- Fr refu- 
r 


E X. 503 


ment in three months after at Lon- 


don —— makes the ſame demand 
on the clergy and is refuſed —— 
ſammons a parliament at Saliſhu- 
ry without the clergy, and gets an 
act paſſed by the barons to con- 
fiſcate all their goods commands 
them to be thrown out of the pro- 
tection of the laws — gives the 
archbiſhop a private audience with 
free leave to ſay what he would 
his anſwer to that prelate—agrees 
to an accommodation con- 
firms the charter of the eccleſiaſ- 
ticks and makes additions to it -—- 
obliges the biſhop of WorcesTER 
when he did homage for his ſee to 
renounce a bull of the pope's 


which pretended to inveſt him 
with the temporalities, and to ac- 


knowledge that he held them only 
from the crown —— fines him a 
thouſand marks for receiving ſuch 
a bull applies to CLEMENT the 
fifth to diſpenſe with the oath he 
had taken to confirm the two 
great charters— makes a preſent 
to him of a ſervice of gold plate, 
and is abſolved ——enquires into 
a conſpiracy formed to dethrone 
him in his abſence — Procures A 
confeſſion from ſome of the chief 
conſpurators, and fines them 

ly——charges the archbiſhop with 
high treaſon as being at the head 


ef the conſpiracy——complains of 


him to the pope——orders his re- 
venues to be ſeized and the pri- 
mate outlawed pays the reve- 
nues into the hands of the pope's 
agents during the ſuſpenſion of 
the archbiſhop holds a parlia- 


ment at Carliſle——conſents that 


the pope's exactions ſhould be no 


tection 
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tesction to the nuncio to collect the 


firſt fruits his death and charac- 
ter 479 to 486. f 


EDwaARD II. aſcends the throne at the 


death of his father, amidſt great 
hopes from his people — forgets 


the oath he had taken to him on 


his death bed —— recalls Gaves- 
ro his favourite who had cor- 
rupted his morals—imprifons the 
biſhop of CEST ER, who had been 


the favourite 
biſhop out of exile --- breaks thro 


the canons againſt pluralities and 


non - reſidence requires the 
archbiſhop to give notice to the 
lower clergy of their provinces of 
a parhament — by a ſecond writ 
gives more time for the clergy --- 


called © articuli cleri,” and con- 
firms it in the way of charter 


tion — deſires BEAUMONT a rela- 
tion of the queen's may be biſhop 
of Durham——endeavors to pre- 


vent the promotion of ORLEToN + 

to the ſee of Hereford, but in vain 
 — retains his reſentment againſt 
the biſhop, and in the next par- 


nament exhibits articles of high 


treaſon againſt him — withſtands 


adminiſtration -— delivers up the 
_. crown and ſcepter, and reſigns the 
government-——— is murdered at }- 


D 


. 
the inſtigation of his queen and 


the biſhop of HERE FOR in a moſt 
barbarous manner 


his charac- 
ter 493.4. — 403 


EDWARD III. Gum his father in 


the throne--conſents to the election 
of Mernam in the room of Rey- 
NoLps to the ſee of Canterbury — 


recommends STRATFORD. to it at 
_ Mzrnan's death -—- - oppoſes Ok- 


- 'LETON'S tranſlation to the ſee of 
the chief inſtrument 1 in baniſhing 


recalls the arch- 


Wincheſter = exhibits articles 
againſt him at Rome——1s recon- 


ciled to him 495. 6. remonſtrates 
to the pope againſt the inſults of- 
fered to his prerogative--too much 
engaged with military affairs to at- 


tend to the papal uſurpations 


his reign affords little matter for 
church hiſtory—cauſes a ſurvey to 
inſiſts on the execution of this writ 
480. 7.8, He preſſes the archbiſnop 
to move the clergy for an effectu- 
al aid —paſſes the famous ſtatute 


be taken of all the glebe lands, 
and to be returned into the exche- 


quer, where it now is —undertakes 


an expedition againſt France, and 


leaves the adminiſtration of all af- 
fairs to the archbiſhop — ſends to 

involves the kingdom in war and 
confuſion by his male adminiſtra- 


him from France for a large re- 


mittance is unable to carry on 
the war for want of ſupplies, and 
returns to England —fights, and 
- conquers the French fleet be- 


ſieges Tournay 497. Is obliged to 
make a truce — makes a formal 


complaint againſt the primate 498. 


Sends a letter to the biſhops againſt 


him ſends him a ſafe conduct 
to come to parliament - forbids 
the application of the biſhops in 
his favour 491. 2. He brings him 
to a trial in the King's Bench— 
ſeizes his temporalities —is recon- 
ciled to him is depoſed for male 


him by one of his court from en- 


tering the houſe of lords 499. He 
conſents to the archbiſhop's mo- 
tion to be tried by his peers —— 
his complaints againſt him intend- 
ech only to amuſe the people 
js. impoſed upon and miſled 500. 
Fe receives the archbiſhopini@#a- 


vour 


** 
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vour commands that tlie articles 
drawn up againſt him ſhould be 
annulled calls a parliament 
hich paſſes the ſtatute of Provi- - 
fſors, and- another the next year 
vrhich confirms che liberties of the 
» church 501. He reaps immortal 
glory with his arms in France, and 
eis aſſiſted hy the black printe his 
ſon 502./ He determines the con- 


biſhops calls a parliament which 
paſſes the ſtatute of Premunire 503. 


He has no inclination to break 


cwith the court of Rome de- 
fires LAx HAM may ſuccede IsL1e 


am the ſee of Canterbury: is of- 
- fended at the popes demand of 


the tribute granted by king Jonx 


— calls a parliament which re- 


- ſelves: vigerbuſly againſt the pay- 


ment of it yo. He commands all 
the prelates and clergy to array 
{themſelves in a military manner 
againſt an invaſion from the French 
505. He removes the 
the offices f chincelfour;-treaſur- 
cer, and privy ſeal, on an addreſs 
rom Parliament ———r in diſguftrd 
Gclecting cardinab EA: #24 N" their 
archbiſhop his death and cha- 
racter 5006.7. Anis 
Wees Aaron 
EDwaRD IV. declared king of Eng- 
land on the depoſal of Ha vn the 
!fixth 5 57. His title approbed and 
. ratified; in partiament 558. He was 
not without fears and 5 at 
zchis aſcendinig the chrone grants 
A. charter mea. 
- ordinary nature to the cli 
ſereened them — — 
— of >the; ſtatutes: of Proviſor: and 
PFremunire. his ꝓretences ftir this 
probably e eee 
off Vox. I. ; 1 


A 


D; 


:<troverſy between the twWo arch- 


„ J 
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ad granted by thę clergy who take 
his part puts an indignity on 
the earl of WARWICK is de- 
troned and impriſoned- - eſcapes, 
flies abroad, and is {tiled a traitor 
neee ſubſiſts on the 


charity of a foreigner returns to 
England as a ſubject; begs: for his 
- inheritance and takes an bath of 
allegeance to HENRV whom hechad 
depoſed · forgets this engagement, 
reaſcends the throne, and cauſes 
Hur and his ſon to be put to 
g aſſembles the lords at 
& | Weſtininfter; makes out the title 
of the; houſe of Vork, and gets the 
Lords to take an oath to his ſon as 
heir apparent pardons ſeven 
biſhops who had declared againſt 


him in the late revolution, excepts 


the archbiſhop of Vork the earl 
of Warwick's brother out of the 
pardon, = i character 
| 2705 * to: 4 | 
Acre 12 1 ut 2061. fy > 


from Eowiaia: V, orchid ins; at the 


- death: af his father at twelve years 
el eee ned only 7 
vately ſtrangled in the tower by ch the 

directions of his uncle the duke 1 
„rocksrzx 561. mms 


+4 444, 


Bpyr ix kite: of Weed aden 


propoſes a marriage with ErRAET- 
- BvRGA ſiſter ta the king of Kent, 
i refuſed becauſe of his pa- 
ganiſm . promiſes not to oppuſe 
the Princeſs s religion, and if up- 
on enquiry it appeared beſt, to 


+ embrace it marries the prin- 


ceſs 60. He is dangerouſly wound- 
ed by an aſſaſſin 67; Ne is diſpoſ- 
ed from this accident 10 think fa- 
. vaurably of Chriſtianity, and con- 
ſents his daughter ſhould be bap- 
i — A A anal 


- 


398 F Ni 
tized 67. He promiſes to-hecome 
a chriſtian if Gon would revenge 
him of his enemies is yidtori- 
ous but delays his promiſe kli- 
berates wiſely about it receives 
a letter from che pope to quicben 
him — confers with Pur Nos 
- about the grourids of Chriſtianity 
68. He declares his readineſs to 
embrace it is converted by a 
vi fon 
of his ſubjects with great addreſs 
69. 70. He openly rendunces ido- 
latry and declares himſelf a Chtiſ- 
tian is baptized witi dus t O 
ſonz, his niece, and many of his 
; conrtiers, by Pao rNuS L begins 
the cathedral of Vork, and founds 
: an epiſcopal ſee there fend to 
Rome for a pall, and the tie of 
metropolitan for Paul ix vs- 
realous for Chriſtianity per- 


ſuades CAR VAI king of the Baſt- 


dV 
Kent, ſiiccedes his father=--reſolves 


procures'the converſion 


E x. 


with the advice of his relationbto 


fu an Engliſhman in the ſee of Can- 
terbury, and to ſend him to Rome 
for a conſecration - they pitch 


upon Wie HARD for that purpoſe 


vrho dies at Rome of the ꝓlague 
94. He unites the kingdoms of 
dves the Britons: in Wales ahd 
Cornwall 162 tan. He cauſes 
himſelf to be proclatmed king of 
England a miſtake about is 
giving the name of England firſt 
N an, 168 to 150. 


to his own; and: ſub- 


KNRDH A eit 


wi hen m 


— neee 
2 — nar: wx Rey 


ee 


4x? 
£ * * 
. 
21 
9 
— 


Angles, to turn Chriſtian---intro- of Vork” um 8 ni 418. 


duces PavLinvs into Lincolnſhire 


ir lain in EoreiokitighfNerthumbellandode- 


id preach the go 
the field to the great loſs of reli- 
Zion, and his fub fubjeẽts his 
queen and children obliged to fly 
into Kent to ſavetheir ivæ-ahis 
kingdom ee dene pa- 
ganiſm 187 71. 


Epwy nephewy tb pan who dad 
ſupplanted him fucredes his unele 
on the throne 192. calls DoRGT AN 
to an account far the meney he 
had received in the formertreign· 
- reverſes all that DuNHs TAN Had 
done in favour pf the monks 
- /baniſhes him the kingdom das a 


ſtory of his awptir Tidiculbas'and Surfing 


-wmprobable 193 A. his rdemhba— 

1 e 
chte 2 10 vs: 

nd sel Lol aeg eit ant 


Bonn on of ExcomBerT/king of 


Naar noni ne fr 4828 


poſes and baniſhts Warzuen 
5 


enden — mot 


__prevaib=ocommplaitis'of Witrup 
to Taroponnw—marric:another 


wife—o—divide WII 18 bi- 
ſhoprick into two defeats Wur- 


run king of the Mercians 
cauſes a biſhoprick to be erected 
at Sydnaveſteriin Lihrolrſhire, and 


males EA na An biſhop 106. . 


He would not acquieſce in the ſen- 
tence from Nome in favvur of 


WAr AI- uphriids him for Pro- 
it by fraud or cbribery 
_ alle his nohles und clergy tage- 
ther to-cohfider: the ſentence. 


. dd wiſed by them to impriſon him 


e on lee bl 
IIxitation, 


4 


IK NI m 1 M 999 
licitation, on condition however made prime miniſter to Rienakp 
that he never returned into Nor- the firſt in his ahſeh serer s 
thumberland 119 11. He is killed every thing into ęonfuſion by his 
by the Picts, and aac pride ad arrogance. 12) 1 
men HA 4543 - bo ae nit SOLE EEO at has virua 
e 5 Embaſſy, a very ſplendiui one frpm 
— daughtcragf akin Evian, HENRY the ſecond to pope ALEx- 
the firſt of the Northumbrians who Aran, dan accbunt of the aliſputt 
Was e 6th eee 7. with BECKET cAonqori'd 4 0368. 
- Jin i f 4 
Penna vit tokingBpoam,cque Exn4, witow.of king EHE 
her ſon in-law EDWARO to be marries CanuTE who |hadibeen 
murdered, and puts her on fon his mortal foe, and injures her chil- 
Eren on the throne not in drei ieflanions an this conduct 
- the intereſt of Bus ran and his auen S is dipped b her on 
palt takes the fide of the ſe- wing Enw˖lexn nf -alb her lands and 
cular clergy——beats. her ſon for jimi, putdd the prdeal.trial 
; amy _ brother Epward' | for a faſpicon-of xriminil:conyer- 
"One! 109.4 213. 13. -: Jation-wath; theokalioptbf Win- 
e 10 va cheſter, and comes off with ho- 
kids ucoleyBourowhu in G ie 10 goſlid aqa 231. 
_ the {ce of Winckeſter a miicle "TEM 1 bun 442b 
 - pretended for it 214. He is tran- England, divided into, two ſects or 
{lated to the ſee of Canterbury in partibs g. It is hau under an in. 
the room of Al rRICX—adviſed terdietbjypopebhizoctyrthethird, 
eee of that it / and ue biſnopaꝝ arer infamous 
bis noble-andoherbieantiver -! enongh w d the ſentence 
223. His reſolute remonſtrance ni fervicegerionmedgn it 
againſt the cruelty of the Danes int warfen am fe nermment 
.. 224; He is drapged in chains thb 
— — idhthe 
r 
— ware we imhuma- 110 theft Bf Nubert ad. The in- 
eee ++ (2x6. 6. terdict dalen off-—it wikli great ſo- 
DO ee ALL; e Hemnityadyithe flope's legade:at St. 
tone biſhop of Winch ande mila 34 An ubſervatiom on its 
Oyo in the ſee of Canterburpi— ſſtuatitin and the afnaꝗuiant inva- 
but dies in Bis paſſage toRome - nne able, t0 4 fh. 7: 
„„ 77. tl 96. 0j d as hon bis, 
kanu far flaves 
Ely erected into a biſhoprick out f —— erh cver- 
the ſee of. Lincoln, and Hz AAA -  frocked 47. They Are idetalible of 
— the-alteration / their errors, und im aqggoodadifpo- 
made the firſt Baheß 305. ton t eee thie/Okiriffibridaith 
all, 0! ei eee eee. Gallican 
Exy biſop ef, and bord ehaflseheur, to infirutt item: ere 


d ban T193tbiofA o « Ws 1 0 INIiborfl ig 30 to enoitſome 
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« ſome: 6f- them converted and in bury—g3::He procures à cön- 
"poſſeſſion of à liturgy before the ference between the Britiſh biſhops 
* Coming. of 'AvusTIN 39. Their and AvusTiN 53. His piety ind 
character in France diſcourages + magnificence 58. He: would not 
Aus rix and his 1 from .7 permit the metropolitical power to 
' Proceeding, further 40. be removed out of his kingdom 
7 gli: Jaua kl aſſiſts the iniſſionaries in the con. 
Engliſh earch divided en- verſion of the /Eaſt-Sanons 61. 
teen biſhoprick 140. Ile perſuades his nephewSepzrrt 
| to build Weſtminſter- abbey —— 
Engliſh ren pr e their appoints biſhioprick to / be erect⸗ 
en 0: — 949. » ed and the ſee fixed at London 
enn i aſſigus many territories and poſſeſ- 
— * — an ſucceſſor of {:i Hons to the biſhop and chapter 62, 
pela Kent publiſnes He dies and is buried near Can- 
an edict, requiring all his ſnbjects :torhuiry with his queen 63. 
0 relinquiſh the worſhip of idols, 101. R N atRa.: 
1 the: idols to be deſtroyed ETHELBURG , ſiſter of Lanedr 
83. He of. a Fe 94. king of Kent, married to Eawin 


M's. 0. ern 2 king of Northumberland 67. She 

ee biſhop of * his is obliged to fly into Kent with 

death and charncder 4 18, her children to fave their lives at 

7 NAD of the death of pepe in 
Eruskeskr king of Kart: & BN: battle 71. to Sl 2 beta} 
Bexrna a daughter of t@French CTI. i 00 of 


king in marriage, and is fefuſed Er AnfG „ bncegdes Duns ran | 
- becauſe of his idolatry 36. He in the eee ee. and. dies 
promiſes that the princeſs ſhould 45;;- eee eee e pI. | 
have the free exerciſe of her reli-⁹t S ieee ee 8 
gion, and marries her perſuaded —— wifesto Edxkipcking 
dy her to think favourably of Qhriſ- Hf Northumberland, ſets her heart 
tlanity 37. He gives Aus rix, and - on he retirement then in faſhion, 
the miſſionaries from Rome an au- refuſes her huthand's cnobraces,and 
1 nary” in the iſle of Thanet in thjge reſolves to tur nun is ;adviſed 
open fields probable teaſons by» W 11 nat Nor 1 
225 a His anſwer, as it is king · for a divorce——withdraws 
given us by Br DR gives leave to without her haſbandis conſent in- 
we miſſionaries to ſettle at Can - to a monaſtery, — the vail 
terbury, and ordera proper houſes is attempted by; her huſband 
and neceſſaries to be provided for but in rain-—reflcyigns on this en- 
them 42. He dexlares hmſelf thuſiaſm 106. 
. 2 Chriſtian and is baptiaed at 10 u Aaiigot $77: 8 a] befr9 N. Cl 
what preciſe time uncertayi>—his fmuELRED,: £ wann, his 
e followed by that of. moſt — law in thi 
-t3iaab ul ſubjetts orders deyeral 2 ero q 
aun temples to bes turned into t 5 relating to 
Chriſtian churchts laid the ſuun- anceſſion 213. He quarrels with 
dations of the cathedral of Canter- the biſhop of Rocheſter — 


\ 


1 

ſieges the city raiſes it for a hun- 
dred pounds ſent him by Dv x- 
' STAN 214. He marries EMMA ſiſ- 
be © of the duke of Normandy 219. 
He is obliged to fly into Norman- 
dy invited to return to England 
— comes with a great force 
his death and character 226. 7. 


Saxons, bred a Pagan, but mar- 
rying E834 a Chriſtian princeſs, 
embraces her religion —gives great 
encouragement to biſhop WIIIRID 


the perſecution he was under at 


ledge, and compelled ſome of his 


endowed a l and fixed the 
ſee at Seolſy in Suſſex 


ErRETIwAIPD biſhop of Wincheſter, 
goes into the deſign of DuxsrAx 
| —jects the ſecular canons out of 
his church—begins to build ſeve- 


| Peterborough and Ely 201. He 
dies a a 1 


- 2 AJ ta * 4 1 | «34 * « +: +74 7 
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ETHELWULPH ſon of . ſuc- 
cedes him as ſole monarch of Eng- 
land —ſends his >] ALFRED to 
2 Rome, but not to be anointed king 
chere as ſome hiſtorians report 
his grant of tithes to the church 
170 fo 172. The munificence of 
this grant 173. His grant does not 


k J 


- EE CY 


— a fort of roeits' among the 
Druids who gave themſelves up to 


ud 7 A. bo fi, — 


Evoznivs pope, Oo a bat at 
Rim 336. He receives the arch⸗ 
Vo. I. 


D 


ETHELWALCH king of the South- 


who fled into his kingdom from 
home—had more zeal than know- 


people to embrace Chriſtianity. ae 
founded a biſhoprick, built and 


* 
ny concerning the Britiſh churches 


ral monaſteries . reſtores thoſe of © 


is ee ee fu 


R &. | Got 
biſhop of Canterbury at it with 
joy—enters into meaſures 

with him to favour the pretenſions 
of Maup—appears ſoon after in 
her intereſt 337. 


Evexntvs IV. pope, ſuccedes Max- 
TIN in the ſee of Rome con- 
firms the acts of his predeceſſor 
about opening the council at Baſil, 
and appointing cardinal Jv EI Ax 
to prefide as legate — endeavours 

do recall his conceſſions and to re- 
ſolve it 499. He is cited to ap- 
pear before the council—tranſlates 
the conndgil to Ferrara == is ſuſ- 
pended by a great majority at Ba- 

. Heis depoled by" that council-— 
dies . 550. 


wildes the hiſtoritn; a Waden 
mentioned by him 4. His teſtimo- 


9. His remarkable paſſage of Cox- 
 '8TANT1US 13. His account of the 
council of Nr1ce 17. His obſerva- 
tion about the Eaſter feſtival 90. 


Rorräen n of king Serin, is 
ſet at the head of an in fa- 


vour of his father and mother with 
ſuch ſpeetl and ſecrecy that he ſur- 
prized the Map, and 
took her brother the earl of Gr o- 


- CESTER priſoner 333. He is pre- 
ſent at a council held at London 


under archbiſhop THEOBALD —— 

is refuſed crowned by the 

archbiſhop is Incenſed at this ro- 

LEONE, 

| Bxempe father a abr cath of the 

© ancienitcations*- ore... 3. 
AAo VI 4,0. | 


Bras, erecled into an piſcoget: ſee 
"the monks to re- 
4 moe to Weltminer WY 236. 


7 


e 
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| 7 
Expedition to the holy land, under- 
taken by people of all ranks with 
great zeal—refleCtions on it 402.3. 


F 


ELix a Burgundian biſhop ſent | 


for by king S1GIBERT. to con- 


vert his ſubjects—applies to Ho- 
Fox Moss pope, the ſtory of his 


NOR1US archbiſhop of Canterbury 
for inſtructions had the city of 
Dummock in Suffolk, now called 
Dunwick, aſſigned for his epiſco- 


pal ſee—ſucceſsful in propagat- | 
Foxseys a monk from Ireland comes 


ing Chriſtianity —aſſiſts the king 
in appointing teachers and maſters 
for the ſchools he had ſet up — 
is aſſiſted powerfully by Fursevs, 
a monk from Ireland, in preach- 
ing the goſpel——and ſettles the 
Chriſtian religion in the kingdom 
of the Eaſt-Angles 76 to 78. 


FEL1x elected pope by the council of 
Baſil, in the room of EuGegnivs 
the fourth whom they depoſed — 
agrees with NichoLAs, choſe by 
the council of Ferrara, to reſign the 
popedom to bim and end the ſchiſm 


Ferrara, the general council at Baſil 
tranſlated thither by EuoRNIus— 


church of Rome than his prede- 
ceſſor had, and is tenacious of his 
opinions about the Eaſter feſtival 
—ſent to by the Roman miſſiona- 


ries about that controverſy — an 


overmatch for his opponent— diſ- 


guſted with the diſpute and more 


confirmed 1 in his own opinions 86. 


threatning king EDwARD with ex- 
communication, &c. confuted 


183. 4. 


voluntarily into Eaſt-Anglia to 
preach the goſpel—aſliſts Fe L1x 
the biſhop very powerfully--builds 


a monaſtery in Suffolk, and by his 


aſſiſtance the Chriſtian religion is 


G 


Allican liturgy, whan and how 
introduced into Britain 27. In 


what reſpects different from the 


Roman = 28. 9. 


550. Gauls planted their religion i in n Bri- 


- tain, when 1 _— the coun- 


. KY 
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they elect Nicnor as in his room Gavxsrox, recalled fram his baniſh- 


55. 


Fix Ax ſucceſſor to e 12 the ſee - 
of Holy iſland, baptizes S1G61BERT 
king of the Eaſt-Saxons on a viſit 


at the court of Oswy———conſe- _ F 


_ crates Cyad biſhop of the Eaſt- 


| Saxons, in conſideration of his zeal 


and good ſucceſs in n 
them 78. 9. He conſecrates Druma | 
the firſt biſhop of the Mercians in 
conſideration of his zeal and good 
conduct in converting them 81. 


ment by EDWARD the ſecond, and 


0 inveſted with the royal power 486. 
Gzorny natural — of finn the 


_ cond, enjoys the ſee of Lincoln 
without being ordained. or conſe- 
” crated—prefled by the pope « either 
to compleat his character or to re- 
ſign —chooſes the latter 395. He 
is made archbiſhop of York by his 
brother RI MAR D--his election 
© appealed againſt at Rome inſiſts 


$1 


on the privileges of his ſee re- 
He has no more regard to the 


ceives prieſts orders from the bi- 
ſhop 


A N 


and goes to Rome for his pall and 
conſecration 401. He forgets his 
obligation to the king his brother, 
and enters into meaſures with Jonx 
and the king of France againſt 
him — his temporalities ſeized by 
the king mortified by a lega- 
tine council — a charge againſt 
him enquired into 406. He is ſuſ- 
pended by pope CELESTINE 
goes to Rome, gets his ſuſpenſion 
taken off — and 1s declared inno- 
cent 407. He oppoſes the levying 
a tax within his dioceſe -fur- 
niſmhes the king with a pretence to 
ſeize his temporalities—excommu- 
nicates the high ſheriff with all 
his officers=—lays his dioceſe un- 
der an interdit ſeeks to be re- 
conciled with the king and ends 
the diſpute 413. He dies 435. 


a, us a Gallican biſhop, comes 


D 
ſmop of Candida Caſa in Scotland, 


E X. 604 


His account of the good corre- 


ſpondence of the Britiſh churches 


till the Arian hereſy 22. 
count of the ancient Britons 31. 
His. opinion about inviting the 


His ac- 


Saxons into Britain, and account 
of their devaſtation 32. His ac- 
count of the diſſolute ſtate of the 


| Britons 34. His reproach of the 


Britons unjuſt 39. 


| 
GiRALDvus, elected by the chapter 


biſhop of St. Davids —— a vain 
inſolent man of conſiderable learn- 
ing — is very unacceptable to the 
court — hurries away to Rome to 
get his election confirmed and to 


withdraw Wales from the juriſdic- 


into Britain with Luevs to ſuppreſs 


the Pelagian hereſy — comes a ſe- 
cond time and procures the baniſh- 

ment of the Pelagians---reflexions 
on this proceeding 24. He inſtitutes 
ſchools of learning and introduces 
the Gallic liturgy 25. He conſe- 


tion of Canterbury makes great 
promiſes to the holy ſee — is op- 
poſed by the king and the arch- 
biſhop who get the better of him 
—— has the adminiſtration of the 
temporalities during the vacancy 
granted him by the pope 412. 


GLANVILLE lord chief juſtice,” leaves 


the bench to aſſiſt in an expedi- 
tion to the holy land 403. He dies 
in that expedition 404. 


crates biſhops in ſeveral parts of Glaſſonbury the reputed antiquities 
y of its church 1 6. 


Britain, places a cathedral at Lan- 


daff, and makes DuzRicivs arch- | 


biſhop 26. He was the firſt who 
introduced the monaſtic education 
into Britain 27. 


tay T3 
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Cb. a Britiſh hiſtorian, his ac- 
count of the religion of the Britons 
3. A paſſage from him miſtaken 


4. His account of the time when © 
the goſpel was brought into Bri- 


_ "tain 5. His account of the martyr- 


Giocestes earl of, natural ſon of 


Hexxy the firſt, forms a party in 


"favour of the empreſs Mavp his 


ſiſter, and withdraws into Nor- 


* mandy ——— ſends the king word 
he thought himſelf bound in ho- 


2 


dom of the firſt Britiſh Chriſtians 
12. His obſervations on the change 


of times under ConsrANTIVS 14. 


arms againſt the king 330. He has 


nour and conſcience to aſſert her 
right 


has a diſpenſation from 
pope IxxocEN x abſolving his oath 
to STEPHEN 325. He comes with 
his ſiſter Maun into England 328. 
He improves the ſucceſſes of her 


Nan 


Rr 


P 


an interview with the biſhop of 
Wincheſter on the Downs near 
that city 331. His advices to his 
| fiſter ineffectual 332. He is ſur- 
prized and taken priſoner by the 
king's forces releaſed in ex- 


change for the king 333. 


GLOCESTER duke of, uncle to Ricu- 


Axpo the ſecond, turned out from 
the council board 513. 


GrocEesTER duke of, brother to 
HENRY the fifth, appointed pro- 
tector of the realm in the abſence 
of his brother the duke of Bzp- 
FORD inclined to aſſume too 
much authority 542. He oppoſes 
his uncle cardinal BzaurorT's of- 

- ficiating as prelate of the order of 
the garter on St. George's day 

347+ 


GLoctsTER duke of, brother of Ep- 
WARD the fourth, ſets his nephew 
EDpwaRD the fifth aſide, gets him 
ſtrangled in the tower, and places 
himſcif on the throne under the 
name of RIic#ARD the third 561. 


Gopwin earl, raiſes EDwARD. the 
firſt to the throne — marries his 
daughter EpciTHA to him 234. 
He is forced out of England 236. 

His cauſe is made national, and 
he is reconciled to the king 239. 


nr biſhop of Norwich, recom—- 


mended to the ſee of Canterbury 
by king Joun, elected by the con- 
vent but refuſed by the Pope 
4120. 


GreGory the great, reſolves. when | 
archdeacon of Rome to go into 


England to preach the goſpel— 
the occaſion of this reſolution 37. 
His deſign fruſtrated, and why— 


4 


recollects his deſign after 15 ad- 
vancement to the ſee of Rome, and 
ſends forty monks with Aus r IN at 
their head to convert the Engliſh 
—writes to the queen of Kent on 
this occaſion his epiſtle to the 


Eking and queen of the Franks on 


this occaſion by Aus r ix 38. He is 
entitled to great praiſes for the 
ſhare he had in the converſion of 
the Engliſh——over-roles the fears 
of AUSTIN. by his own vigour 
and firmneſs, and ſends him back 
to his brethren his letter to 
them on that occaſion 40. He ad- 
viſes AvusTIN to alter the uſe of 
the pagan rites andretain them in 
the Chriſtian ſervice in order to 
win the Saxons 48. 9. The folly and 
danger of this advice 49. The fatal 
conſequences of it the conduct 
of Cnxisr's apoſtles very different 
ſends a model for the govern- 
ment of the Engliſh church 50. 
His death 62. 


Gancony VII. pope, pues his de- 
ſigns with great boldneſs— ſends 

a legate to England to claim the 
kingdom as the patrimony of st. 
PETER — is refuſed by the king 
266, He ſummons LAxTRANE 
the archbiſhop to Rome—repeats 
the fummons—but all in vain— 
ſometimes flatters the king, at 


other times threatens him 267. 


He vents his reſentment againſt 
him in moſt furious terms con- 
venes a ſynod at Rome ſum- 
mons four Engliſh biſhops to at- 
tend but is refuſed, without any 
excuſe made for it——preſides, at 


this council changes the profeſ- 


ſion of obedience to the hr ſee 
into an oath of fidelity 268, He 
threatens archbiſhop LANrRANR 
with ſuſpenſion 270. He entreats 


him to prevail on the king to put 
a ſtop 


\ 


1 N 
a ſtop to a contempt of the holy 
ſee 272. His death and 8 


. 
* . 
k4 


12270. 


Grecory VIII. fuccedes URBAN in 


the papacy, lives hut a few months, 
rs 118 annoy I aner 


KIN 166-9 
2 DISK 


nA IX. e Sdinazy's 
the third in the holy chair—-voids 
the election of WAL THR de He- 
miſham to the ſee of Canterbury, 
and reſerves the nomination to 


himſelf —— promotes RIicRARD 


chancellor of Lincoln on à bar- 
gain with the king ſends a nun- 

cio into England to elaim the per- 
formance of it levies the tax 


with great rigour — oppreſſes the 


biſnops 
1. He rejects NRvILL for the ſee 
of Canterbury, becauſe he had 
too much fortitude and integrity 
for the court of Rome — a 


and abbots to raiſe it 450. 


to get the collation of all vacant be- 
nefices that he might confer them 


upon Italians writes a letter of 


a very high and unuſual ſtrain to 
the king of England - refuſes an- 

other archbiſhop elected by the 
convent becauſe of his great age, 
and perſuades him to return to 
England and not take upon him 


217 try 
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rated at all his intereſt e 


on the king's authority, and the 


king had too much occaſion for the 


papal power He requires à fifth 


of all the eccleſiaſtical revenues 


-throwout the kingdom he is at 
firſt abſolutely refuſed this exorbi- | 
tant demand by the biſhops, but 

they afterwards compound with 


him for a much leſs ſum he ſends 


a nuncio into England with a liſt 


. of three hundred Italians who were 
to be provided for in the church, as 
the benefices became vacant, before 
any one elſe he ſends his nun- 
cio upon another errand to ſqueeze 
all the money he could out of the 
| "religions Wee dies 4 88.9 
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ag X. pope e ha. 


MENT; and nominates KILWARBY 
to the | ſee of Canterbury in the 
room of BoNNIFACE 474. He calls 


à general council at Lyons to pro- 


ttempts 


cure an aid for the expedition to 


the holy land had a view to his 


own intereſt chiefly in making this 


demand 476, He promotes KII- 


= great a truſt rejects a third 
which the chapter had elected, on 


pretence of his being a pluraliſt 
- — appoints EDMUND treafurer of 
- Saliſbury to the ſee of Canterbury, 

by his own authority, who being 
- a good man is acquieſced in by the 


king 451. 2. He grants the arch- 


biſhop an authority to fill abbeys 


and biſhopricks when they had 
been above ſix months vacant, but 
upon the king's: application re- 
02 r it had ope- 
--\ Vol. I. 


— 


WARBY Wwhom he had made arch- 
biſhop to the purple ſets aſide 
the election of Bux N ELI nominat- 
ed by the chapter to ſuccede him 


in the primacy, and gives the ſee 


of Canterbury to PRMEHAM a 
Franciſcan — deprives PECKHAM 
dean of Lincoln for oppoſing his 
demand of money from the Eng- 
liſh church at the council of * 


ons 477. 


” cr woars } a 


GrosTesT kao + EO bang 


| fired out with the male-adminiſ- 
tration of Hxxxv the third, and 
the . pope's, impoſitions on the 


church, intends to quit his biſhop- 


rick and retire — ap ds the 


ſee would ſuffer in the vacancy ay 
Tr 


in the next election, and alters his 
deſign—determines to obige the 
meaſures —treats the papal pro- 
viſtons when brought to him 
with contempt . refuſts to in- 
ſtitute an Italian, on thi pope's 
Proviſion, who could not fpeak 
Engliſh — is ſuſpended for it at 
Rome —— makes'an eftimate of 
the value ef all the benefices in 
England held by foreigners 465. 
He receives a bull from the pope 
to inſtitute a Roman boy to à va- 


cant benefice, which he refuſes to 


do-—writes an-excellent letter to 

the pope on that occafion———1s 
= excommunieated for it at Rome, 
but continues the exerciſe of his 

_ epiſcopal office notwithſtanding--- 

he is obeyed throwout has dioceſe 

mm all reſpefts as he was before his 
excommunication ſends for ſe- 

veral of his clergy, as he lay on his 

death bed to bear his teſtimomy to 


them againſt the corruptions of 


the court of Rome thoſe cor- 


ruptions enumerated his denth | 


and r 467. 8. 
Agulſtad, or Hexham, reunit- 
ed to the ſe of York 206. 


HAMDICANDTR ſuccedes Hakon i in 
the throne=— dies fuddenly - — 
dis character 233. | 


death of his father CANUTE= 
tries to perſuade the archbi 
CANTERBURY to crown him, 


* uncertaiti——wore aut rather 
than reigned threeor four yeats2 33. 


Ha kene cart . ſuc- 


1 Nd p 


Haxolp ſeizes the crown on the 


N 


cedes Epwanp yr the trons "a 
dn chardfter 24 4. 


HrxRN 1; ſuccedes William Rurus 
in the throne 29. declares his ab- 
horrence of his brother's govern- 
ment, and to his diligence and vi- 


gour added great and important 


the uſual oath - begins his reign 
with reforming his court grants 


a charter to his ſubjects in which 
he confirms their privileges, and 
renounces the unjuſt prerogatives 


of the crown — reſtores the church 


to her ancient liberties, and ſets it 


free from oppreſſion 292. invites 
AnszLM home to his dioceſe, and 
promiſes him the adminiſtration 


of church affairs refuſed homage 


by that prelate 293. forces the 
pope's Iegate to leave the kingdom 
without executing his commiſſion 


294. extremely perplexed about 
giving up, or withholding, the 
right of my to re- 


fpite it till the following Eaſter, 
and to ſend meſſengers to Rome 
about it 295. In à new embar- 
raſſment by an invaſion from his 


brother--promiſes AxsELM to yield 


to the canons of URBAN, &c.,— 
keeps the archbifnop ſteady by that 


means — 1s reconciled to his bro- 
ther and a peace made between 


them—fends to AustiM and re- 


quires hishomage—fends new am- 


baſſadors to Rome with a peremp- 


tory declaration 296. ſends his bro 


ther back into Normandy—ſum- 
; mons his great council to London 


could not --- Whether ARA 4 - 2 
| laws or d the ki 
e 97: m veſts ſome new 


* * abend to 


$ ANSELM wo obey tho 


and nobility 


1 Ax- 


AxszLx's holding a fynod at Weſt- 
minſter commands him to. con- 
ſecrate the biſhops of WINCHEs- 


TER, SALISBURY. and HEREFORD 


to do this office on A 
_ fuſal——provoked by ſome of 


_ ſhop of WINCHESTER and con- 
 fiſcates his eſtate — ſends for Au- 
SELM and ſets before him the ill 

conſequences of the new maxims 


from Rome——deſires- him to go 
— ſends the biſhop of ExzTzR 


out as a ſacrifice. to the ambition 
of Nee Hu nothing by the 
the noiſe of AngziM eee 
his temporalities 300. ſenſible of 
the importance of inveſtitures, con- 


ambaſſador at Rome, who gave a 
_ favourable turn to his affairs 301. 
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biſhops and baniſhes the bi- 


ſdmither as his majeſty's ambaſſador | 


with him to demand a confirma- 
tion of his rights, or the power of 
inveſtiture as a fayour 299. marked 
Directs 


tinues the, biſhop of ExeTzs his 


his hopes raiſed and blaſted— goes 
into Normandy to invade his hro- _, 
- ther's domimiqns, and haſtens on 


che flavery of his own kingdom by the archbiſhop of CANTERBURY 


E 


X. 607, 


by theſe oppreſſions a great turn 


to his  diſadvantage=—reflexions 


on it-——recalls ANSELM:--does not 
| . refuſe the Pope's determin tion a- 
298. orders the archbiſhop of Yokx gainſt his, inveſting 'biſh OPS and 
r abbots . convenes is great coun- 
cil to Weſtminſter 393: makes a 


formal; ſurrender of bis right of 


_ Inveſtiture, and of nomination, 
| 10 a 155 — 


-his 5 8 
ut in pra ice 304. A 18 

to the (ii jon of the ſee of Ein- 

coln and erecting Ely out of 1 it 30 5 


$a, the revenues of the archbi- 


ceo at ANSELM's death 
the ſee, and orders 


attend N n him in 


— to. 57 zn archbiſhop 30 
em to chuſe 78100 
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ſhop. of 


. reſentment of the ill uſage of the 
tre of Rome not in a 3 5 of ton 


to come to an open. breach 


mits the monks to demand; a pall 


for the new primate——reſolves 
to keep at adiſtance from the court 


of Rome---applied to by the chap- 
3 of St, Nayid's to provide them 
op 


= recommends one of 
who was conſecrated 


his c 


. defires a conference with ANSELM * —ſtops a a legate of the po 
agrees upon ſeyeral articles with - Normandy---ſends the arch Glen 
him reſtetes the temporalities to Rome to expoſtulate with = | 
of the ſee, of . Canterbury--obliges pqpeę gn his uſurpation 308. Takes 
himſelf to yield the right of inve- the part of the archbiſhop of Cax- 
ſtiture refers ſome articles to the TERBURY againſt the Zrehbithop 
; pope's arbitration—wiſits ANSELM, 7 of YorE and drives the laſt from 
frequently writes into England his dioceſeſends ſome biſhops 
that he ſhauld have no trouble with and z abbots to the council of Rheims 
Huis tenants or aſtates——aſſiſted with, particular de-de 
by him in his war againſt his bro- mies archbuſhop Tuvssrax leave 
tber acts againſt his Judgment i go but on conditions--acgyzint O 
amd is inſincete with AnsELM 302. the pape with theſe conditions, and 
impoſes fines ppon the married requires his compliance with them 
AR impoſition on every Ukewiſe — deceived. both by the 
\Parochual .church——alicnates the pope and the archbiſhop 309. ꝓro- 
en of the people * bim 


. 8 1 . 
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"ſhop's treachery- — forbids Tuvx- 
srax to return into his dominions 


not in a condition to break 
with the pope-complained againſt ' 
by the French biſhops at Rheims 
for his ill uſage of his brother--- 
accepts the pope's mediation for a 


peace with F rance meets him in 


' Normandy — and bribes him to 


an accommodation 310. Alledges 


his promiſe as a reaſon why he 


J could not reſtore THURSTAN 3 


1 
widow by the emperor without 
iſſue — marries her agaifiſt her 


will to the duke of An Jo fon— 


calls his great council, and gets 
them to ſwear allegeance to the 
empreſs as hereditary heir of the 


y crown and kingdom — has a 


Frandſon born of the empreſs 


named HRV after him — his 
; brother RoBERT dies in' priſon 
8 his death and character 3 5 19. 


offered by the pope to be abſolved Hy Nx de Blois biſhop of Wackel. 


from it his good anſwer to that 
propoſal threatened by the pope 


with an interdict if Tuuxsr An was of Bologn, in order to give him 


not recalled——conſents to it on the crown 320. Had ſet His heart 
conditions 41 1. Concludes a peace 
Vith Francs, and returns to Eng- 


TY land received with great joy 


loſes his only ſon at ſea---ſends a 
© biſhop to attend on the Pope's le- 
gate, with, inſtructions to let him 


appear only. as a private man— 


gives him an audience, treats him 
Civilly, and ſends him out of Eng- 


land 312. Calls his great council 


to Gloceſter, and the monks of © 


- Cannerbilty to attend there for the 
election of an archbiſhop, in the 


room of R a Le n---confirms the 


election of CoxkRI——his affairs in 
great per plexity---a revolt againſt ' | 


him in Normandy 313. conſents 


to receive the legate of pope Ho- 


.NoR1vs, to the great prejudice of 


the church 314. applied to by 
archbiſhop Cok BRL to enforce the 
celibacy of the clergy--- diſpenſes 
with their marriage 317. Meets 


pe IxxocExr in Normandy, and 


againſt the advice of the Engliſn 


biſhops acknowledged him as pope, 


E to the prejudice of his rival AN A- 
©. CLETE—Teturns to England, and 
founds an epiſcopal ſee at Carliſle, - 


without giving the pope any con- 


cdern in it — his only child left a 


death of Corner — 
With it by the king his brother — 
reſents this diſapp 
ſole ae of the character of 


ter, ' brings: the clergy into the in- 
tereſt of his brother STEPREN earl 


on the ſee of Canterbury, on the 
not truſted 


intment in 


legate, the departure of the 
bifhop of OsT1A 32 5. Lays hold 
revenge againſt the king calls a 
council at Wincheſter, and ſum- 

mons the king to attend it to an- 
ſwer for his condutt— aggravates 
the king's conduct, and magni- 
fies his own zeal —his declaration 
at the council board his an- 
ſwer to the kings proxies at, the 
council --- propoſes to excommu- 
nicate the king, and to ſend de- 
puties to the pope 327. Senſible of 
a miſtake in raiſing a ſtorm againſt 
the king turns about on a ſudden 
—— draws ſeveral lords to Win- 
cheſter who were in the intereſt of 


Maup, and detains them priſon- 


ers till they had delivered up their 
_ caſtles to the king 330. Has an 
interview with Mavup and the earl 
oy GLocesTER --- throws up his 


brother's cauſe, and ſwears allege- 
dance to her, and receives her next 


day in his cathriital church —— 
ſum- 


11 


ſummons 4 council to meet at 


Wincheſter by his legatine power 


has ſecret conferences with the ec- 
cleſiaſticks the day before — makes 
a long and ſolemn ſpeech to the 
council 33 1. Gives benediCftion to 
all who ſhould pay obedience to 
the empreſs, and excommunicates 
all who adhered to his brother 332. 
_ Greatly diſappointed in M a vv, 
who, he thought, looked upon him 
as her enemy — in ſpite of oaths 
and proteſtations veers about again 
raus a great force from Kent 
and London, and purſues the em- 
preſs to the caſtle of Wincheſter--- 
ſets fire to the town for the loyalty 
of the inhabitants to her, which 
he himſelf had encouraged—takes 
the earl of GroczsTtR priſoner 
who is exchanged for the king 


writes to the pope to authorize his 


proceedings in behalf of his bro- 
ther 333. Commands the people 


of England to aſſiſt the king, and 


excommunicates all the adherents 
to Mavup—— makes an attempt to 


uſtify his conduct and the fre- 


2 breach of his oaths--charged 
to his face with inviting Mavp'in- 
to England, and adviſing all the 

cruelty ſhewn to his brother 
makes no reply — holds a council 
at London, and confirms a canon 
which exempts the clergy from the 
ſecular power 334. Forwards the 
pope's uſurpa 
authority to the utmoſt ſtretch 33 5. 


Forms a deſign to divide the pro- 


vince of Canterbury, and to erect 
Wincheſter into an archbiſhoprick 


336. Concurred in making a peace, 
between his brother king STEPHEN, | 


and the empreſs Mavp 342. 

HxxRY II. takes poſſeſſion of the 

crown of England recovers the 

lands that had been given away 
Vol. I. v 


- 


 fuccefior of por 


tion and carries his 


E KX. 3696 
==gemoliſhes the caſtles that had 
been fortified—and gives new life 
and vigour to the la chuſes 


his council out of the moſt emi- 
nent men 343. A difficult taſk for 
him to make à ſtand againſt the 
diſorders in the chureh — ſends an 


embaſſy to Rome for the pope's 


ceonſent to the conqueſt of Ireland 
343- His error in applying to 


ome for leave to invade and con- 
quer Ireland —— reaps ſomeè ad- 
vantages froth it for the. preſent 
347. Makes Bzcxtt lord chan- 
cellour at the recommendation of 


archbiſhop Tuz03BaLv—ittbibes 


a ſpirit of violence in reſigious mat- 


ters calls a &uncil at Oxford to 


enquire into the tenets of ſome 


| German hereticks come into Eng- 
land 348. Cauſes all the German 


hereticks to be branded in che fore- 
head, and whipped out of Oxford 


 —< forbids all his ſubjects to re- 


lieve them —— reflexions on that 
unholy perſecuting ſpirit 349. Ac- 
knowkdges ALEXANDER as the 
| ADRIAN 1n pre- 
ference to his rival Vic rok de- 
tained in Normandy by public bu- 
fineſs; and gives the adminiſtration 


of the church to archbiſhop Txzo- 


BALD 350. In Normandy when 


Turok AL D died, and Bectzr with 


him has an intention to make 


him primate 35 1. ſends him into 


England to be elected fo the Tet of 
Canterbury — gives him leave to 
attend pope ALEXANDER in his ſy- 
nod at Tours The troubles given 
hit by Becket condutted by the 
councils and intereſt of the fee of 


Rome ſupports the earl of CI ARE 


in his controverſy with Beck RT 


dffended with Becker for excam- 


municating a lord of 4.manor with- 
out imparting it to his majeſty his 
miſunderſtanding with him begun 

. from 
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dlergy to be puniſhed when con- 
victed of crimes in the ſame man- 


ner as the laity——is oppoſed in 


this by BEcxeT — has the law 
and. uſage of England on his ſide 
— manages this diſpute with great 
temper 356. Expoſtulates with 

BEcKET very warmly, on the ſlight 
_,, puniſhment of a clergyman who 


had committed murder, tried in 


the primate's court parts from 
him very much incenſed—vexed 
to find himſelf diſappointed in his 


_ archbiſhop — is made more deſir- 


., ous to reduce the eccleſiaſtical 


power 357. Repreſented by moſt 


hiſtorians as a man of ungoverned 


paſſions 358. . Offended at the 


clauſe propoſed by the biſhops, and 
endeavours to get it revoked 
is refuſed, and leaves the council 
with a threatning againſt. the bi- 
ſhops his threats could not 


overcome the primate, tho they 
terrified the prelates — his temper 


and conduct in the diſpute with 
_ BECKET not unbecoming his cha- 
rater — convenes the lords ſpiri- 
tual and temporal to Weſtminſter, 
to redreſs grievances 
ambaſſador to the pope, to inform 


| him of his diſpute with Becker - 


—— propoſes a regulation to the 

lords conſiſting of five articles, 
which are approved of by the tem- 
poral lords, and refuſed by the bi- 


ſhops without a clauſe 359. Is 
followed to Woodſtock by a depu- 


tation, with BeckerT at the head, 
to aſſure him of their compliance 
without the clauſe--1s much pleaſed 


with this unanumous conſent of 


the clergy—to bind them more ſo- 


lemnly, ſummons a convention of 


lords to Clarendon to recognize the 
laws relating to ecclefiaſticks — 
is enraged with Bex Rr“ repent- 


0 
from this accident 3 52. Orders the 


ſends an 


E X. 
ing his . and retracting 
his ſubmiſſion threatens him 
very ſeverely —— is attended by 
BECKET with a renewal of his pro- 
miſe in the preſence, of many cler- 
and laymen — orders the laws 
of Hexxy the firſt to be drawn 
up, and preſented to the aſſembly 
of lords 360. Requires the arch- 
biſhop and biſhops to ſeal the. in- 
ſtrument, containing the articles 
of Clarendon, and is refuſed by 
BECKET alters the form to an 
indenture, and delivers one copy 
to Him, another to the archbiſhop 
of Vokk, and orders a third. to be 
laid up among the crown records . 
ſends an ambaſſador to the 
pope to confirm the articles by a 
bull, and to defire the archbiſhop 
of YoRK may be made legate — 
would not be reconciled to BzcxeT 
on any other terms has a bull 
with a grant of the power of le- 
gate 363. Rejected by him with 
indignation deter mines to do 
juſtice to the laws, and to the au- 
thority of the crown -appoints 
another council of lords at Nor- 
thampton, and orders BECKET to 
be accuſed of two capital crimes 
364. Sends #meſlage to BECKET 
is irritated by his anſwer. — 
ſends for him and is refuſed 
brings other accuſations nt 
him — proſecutes him with more 
heat and vehemence than wiſdom 
and honour accuſes him ſtill 


further of perjury and high trea- 


ſon 365. Provoked with a threaten- 
ing of BEcxET, which implied an 
excommunication, and preſſes the 
biſhops to join the barons and pals 
ſentence upon him 366. Is ſatisfied 
with their excuſe, and orders the 
temporal lords to proceed to ſen- 
tence ſends. two of them to 


give. Ain notice, that he might at- 


8 | tend 


\ 


retinue 
dility about proper meaſures on 
Becker's leaving the kingdom 


pope in favour of Becker - 
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tend and hear it —— orders a 
proclamation to be made, that 
no one might outrage him, or his 
conſults with his no- 


ſends ambaſſadors to the king of 
France, to deſire him to : baniſh 
BeckeT out of. his dominions, 
and is refuſed 367. Sends a ſplen- 
did embaſſy to the pope, to en- 
gage him on his ſide againſt Bec- 
KET — aims chiefly at BzckeT's 


reſignation — wiſhes to have the 


legatine power at his command 


deſires two cardinals may be ſent 
to England to -finiſh the diſpute 


between him and Becker - 
had been the chief inſtrument in 
keeping ALEXANDER 1n the papal 
chair, his ex 
not ill- founded diſappoint- 
ed by him in every thing 368. 


Reſents this uſage from a pope he 


had ſo much obliged—ifſues out 
a proclamation to baniſh all the 
primate's relations, to ſeize his re- 


venues, and to forbid all commu- 


nication with him or the 

orders many others of the ſame 
tendency 36g. Receives many in- 
ſolent letters from BzcxtT during 
his exile is applied to by the 


levies a numerous army to frigh- 


ten the pope, and to prevent a re- 


volt and hinders the pope 
from any proceedings againſt him 
370. Has hopes given him by the 
pope, that his quarrel with Bec- 
KET ſhould be made up ſpeedily 
to his advantage —— ſends good 
preſents to Rome—delighted with 
his ſucceſs there—deceived egre- 


giouſly by the pope 371. He his 


threatened by the pope with an ex- 
communication from BECKET — 


tions therefore 
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his dominions in Normandy at- 
tacked. by the king of France — 
provoked at theſe proceedings 
ſends a menace to the order of 
Ciſtercians by whom Becker was 
entertained at Portigny——1s in- 
ſulted by the pope—makes an al- 
liance with the emperor, and ſome 
overtures towards renouncing the 


| pope and acknowledging his rival. 
372. Writes to ſome of the princes 


of Germany, that he was juſt on 
the point of diſowning ALEXAN- 
DER—this not eaſily to be brought 
about in England is enjoined 
by the pope to reſtore BEE r, 
and annull the articles of Cla- 


rendon — his anſwer by the bi- 


ſhop of Loxpon wants to clear 
his hands of this controverſy with 
the archbiſhop 373. Is determin- 


ed if poflible to put an end to 
it — looks upon BeckeT's anſwer 


to the king of France as an eva- 


ſion—complains of it, and makes 


a propoſal ſilences by it a 
report that had been ſpread about 


to his diſadvantage makes no im- 


preſſion on BECKET 374. He is 


enraged at his excommunicating al- 


moſt all his clergy——appeals to a 
future council ſends two arch- 
deacons with a threatening letter 
to the pope — involves him in great 
perplexity by it receives a letter 


from him of great ceremony and 


compliance by his legates in return 
— 1s cajoled and impoſed upon by 
the pope——conſents that BecxeT 
may return to England, ſaving the 
honour of the crown and govern- 


ment his reſtrictions cavilled 


at by the legates, and the articles 
of agreement refuſed —diſcovers 
a ſecret he had before ſuſpected 
375. He is convinced that the pope 
was reſolved to carry his point, 
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and force his majeſty to a compli- 
ance——has another meeting with 


the archbiſhop and the king of 


France — makes hi 


him a generous 


offer which BRC RET does not ac- 


cept — attempts by another em- 
bafſy to prevail on the pope to 
tranſlate the primate to another 


ſe, makes the pope a great offer 
of money, but could obtain no- 
thing but other legates to mediate 
a peace the peace defeated by 
Becxer 376. His character vili- 
| fied by the court of Rome — the 


_ , primate permitted to excommuni- 
cate him renounces the au- 


thority of the pope and archbi- 
ſhop, and forbids any orders from 
either to be received in England 
I cecrees the bearer of an in- 
terdict to be hanged on the ſpot 
as a traytor commands all ec- 
cleſiaſticks to return to their 
churches on a day prefixed, and 
 faſpends the payment of Peter- 
pence - convinces the pope by 
theſe proceedings that his attempts 
againſt him were ture — 
returns home from Normandy, 
and convenes a general affembly at 
Weſtminſter, where he cauſes his 
eldeſt fon to be crowned by the 
- archbiſhop of Vonxx has adouble 
pleaſure in this event 377. Is 


__ - threatened by the pope and Bxc- 


kr with excommunication if he 
did not make his peace 
determined to come to an agr 

ment with the archbiſhop —ſends 
the legates word he would put an 
end to the difpute as they deſired 
——frightened by the pope and 
wearied out by the archbiſhop — 
has a conference with the French 


king at Montmirail, where Bec- 


 KET was preſent, and agrees to 
- every thing that was demanded— 


| 


. 
the kiſs of peate defired of him 
by BecxeT—excuſes himſelf from 
it 378. The conference broken 
off by this fcruple, he procures 
another interview, and is in ear- 
neſt reconciled to BrekeET — 
tho he had gained no part of his 
end, yet is pleaſed with this agree- 
ment —— reſtores BEcKET and his 


adherents to his favour and to all 


they had forfeited 379. He loſes 
all temper with him, for his ill- 
uſage of the King's friends—com- 
plains aloud in a paſſion of his in- 
foknce, and that no one would 


revenge him of ſuch a prieſt — 


did nt i enn bo ne or Us | 


| fination——rtaken at his word by 


fome of his houſhold, who come in- 


to England and murder BxcxET 


in the cathedral 380. He per- 


ceives that he would create him as 


much trouble when dead as living 
— is charged with his affaſſina- 
tion 382. He dreads the iſſue of 
this affair, and fends ambaſſadors 
every where to diſowmn the fact, 
and prevent the ill effects of it — 
his ambaſſadors at Rome at firſt 


denied an audience and ill treated 


—is entangled by a promiſe made 
in his name by them, which in- 
volved him in difficulties he could 


never get rid of — permitted to 


clear himſelf of the murder by an 
oath———teclares his concern for 
having occaſioned it by his raſh 
exprefſion——the terms of his ac- 
commodation 383. They are de- 
ſtructive of the rights of the crown 
and church s nothing but an 


abſolution of aerime he had ſworn 
himfalf not guilty of 384. He is 
_ uneafy at the diſpute about the 
election of a primate in BzcxzT's 
room——condeſcends to the prior 


in a very unbecoming manner and 
Is 
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is refuſed with inſolence the 


diſpute carried higher by a miſ- 
underſtanding between the king 
and his fons—— yields to the ne- 
ceſlity of his affairs, and conſents 
to the election of RicHARD prior 
of Dover is oppoſed by the 
young king, who ſends a mandate 
to the college and an appeal to 
Rome—eſpouſes the cauſe of the 
new archbiſhop—— lets the ſee of 
Rome into a power of confirming 
the election of metropolitans 385. 
He is ſaid to have walked bare- 
foot as a pilgrim to pay his devo- 


tion at BeckzT's tomb and to be 


ſcourged by the monks — reflexi- 
ons on this diſcipline — ſettles 
his affairs and receives his ſons 


again into favour 386. He agrees 


with the pope's legate on the ec- 
cleſiaſtical liberty in four articles 
 — hurried on too faſt to ſee the 
| tendency of this encroachment on 
his rights 388. He tells the pope 
that the wiſeſt and greateſt men 
of his kingdom oppoſed this 
| t--his ill conduct a great 
occaſion of the papal uſurpations 
389. He is prevailed on by the 
Pope's egates to turn his arms in 


conjunction with the French king, 


againſt the inhabitants of the 
South of France, and attempt their 
converſion to with fire and 
ford 390. He is applied to by 
pope Lucvs for his and his cler- 
gys aſliſtance againſt the ſenate 
of Rome deſired by the clergy 
to make a preſent in his own and 
their name, and not to permit the 

legates to come into England for 
it his affairs much embroiled 
by the death of archbiſhop Rien- 
 ARD—— had umprudently given 
up his right to the nomination of 
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with an act of injuſtice —annulls 


terbury and gets Bat DwW/IN biſhop 
of Worceſter made archbiſhop — 

approves of his deſign. to build a 
college for ſecular canons at Hac- 
kingtoF— is made uneaſy with a 
conteſt about it . the undutiful- 
neſs of his children deſtroyed his 
quiet — undertakes an expedition 


racter 397. 8. 9. 


Hxnxv eldeſt fon of Hun v the ſe- 


cond crowned by the archbiſhop 
of York by the direction of his 
father 377. He has a diſpute with 
the convent of Canterbury about 
the election of an archbiſhop in 
the room of BzckzT — ſends the 
prior and monks into Normandy 
to his father has a miſunder- 
ſtanding with his father —oppoſes 
him in the election, and ſends a 
mandate to the convent and an 


appeal to Rome 395+ 


Hennr UI. eldeſt fon of Ions ſuc- 


cedes him in the throne, crowned 


at Gloceſter by the biſhops, of 
Barn and WixchEsTr EAR the 


earl of PEMBROKE choſe his guar- 
dian — is put in quiet poſſeſſion of 


the crown and kingdom 445. He 
takes an oath to obſerve the char- 


ter and 1s crowned again by the 
archbiſhop with more ceremony 
446. He is declared of age, orders 
copies of the charters to be ſent 
into every county — diſmiſſes the 
buhop of WInchrsrER who had 
ſucceded the earl of PRMRBROK E as 


guardian, begins his government 


the two charters of the king his 


1 father—rewards chief juſtice Ho- 
 BERT who gave him this advice 


with the title of the earl of Kent 
448. He rejects the archbiſhop 
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choſe by the chapter at the death | 


of Lax6Ton for want of learning 
— promiſes the pope the tenth of 


D 


all the moveables in England if 


RIcHARD chancellor of Lincoln 
might be primate——aſſembles a 
convention of the ſtates of the 
realm to conſider of his treaty 
with the pope, which was flatl7 
denied by the temporal lords, but 
at laſt conſented to — aſſents to 
the election of Nxv ILL lord chan- 
cellor to the ſee of Canterbury in 
''the room of RichARD, and uiveſts - 
him with the temporalities — 
A ; when the pope rejects—. receives 
a letter in a high train from 
de pope which he does not 
bert concern himſelf about — 


conſents to the election of the ſub- 
could not protect him, and 


prior of Canterbury who is alſo 
rejected at Rome — approves of 
© Brand whom the convent then 
elected, who is alſo rejected by the 
pope, and acquieſces in EDMUND | 
treaſurer of Saliſbury” whom the 


pope appointed 450. 1. 2, 3. 


the biſhop of WIN cRsT ER and 


threatened in caſe of refuſal his 


eyes are by the archbiſhop 


and he diſmiſſes the favourite — - 
demands the great ſeal from Nz- 
penny to t 
the fear of an interdi& and ex- 
communication ſinks his courage 

and ruins all — recommends his 


III who refuſes to deliver it — 
_ reſtores his old miniſters, 
privately for the pope's legate 454. 
He recommends the biſhop of V a- 


Ie the queen's uncle for the 
ſee of Wincheſter and is refuſed 


He is 


entreated by the barons to remove 
orders the biſhops and abbots not 


to permit the pope's agents to le- 
vy any money, and ſends a pro- 


clamation to all towns and pub- 


ſends 


of Durham — is offended with 


19 the monks —— is diſguſted 


at this refuſal and would not con 
ſent to the promotion of RLE v 

whom they elected reproaches 
the convent for returning NEviLL 
as a hot- headed prelate, and ſends 


an ambaſſador to Rome to get 
he carries his 


croſs from the legate, demands a 


Bie election annulled 457. His ad- 
— — is complained againſt 


minding them that they had diſ- 
obliged him in the laſt election 


1 


in church and ſtate by all the lords 


by ſome biſhops and abbots to re- 


2 againſt - the pope, plays the bully 


returns to his uſual cortpliiſance 


the anſwer of the chapter goes 
dine Wincheſter on the vacancy of 
that ſee by RALET's death, to re- 


= © 


makes himſelf ſure of the pope's 

protection — they ſtand in need 
of one another has no other 
- reſource ' but the Papal power a- 
gainſt the nobility 458. With ar- 
| tifiees and promiſes he got 'Boxwr- 
FACE the queen's brother elected 
to the primacy in the room of Ep- 
- MunD—gets an inſtrument ſigned 


commend him to the pope $60. 
He is ſurprized at the great reve- 
nues enjoyed by the Italian ecele- 
ſiaſticks i in England——is afraid 
of the pope's reſentment gives 
leave to the barons to appeal to 
the general council then aſſembling 
againſt the oppreſſions from Rome 
A acquaints the pope's nuncio he 


ives 
him a ſafe conduct to go off: 61, 


puts on an air of great reſentment 
for two or three' days and then 


much diſpleaſed with freſſi op- 
preſſions of the clergy from Rome, 


not to contribute a 


lic 2 
e pope's aſſiſtanee— 


half brother ArHELIMAR to the ſee 


commend him to that chapter, re- 


462. 31 4. By promiſes and threats 
takes the 


ſubſidy 


\ 


1 


5 ſubſidy from the clergy, and is up- 
braided by them with male-admi- 
niſtration 465. He demands a 


large ſubſidy of the parliament 


that he might perform his vows of 
going to the holy land, is gratified 


in this demand on conditions — 


his anſwer to the biſhops who 
brought him this reſolution —— 
| promiſes to join the parliament. in 
a a reformation confirms. the 
great charters ſolemnly with an 

oath in Weſtminſter-hall---breaks 
. thro his engagements and prevails 
on the pope to make them void 
466. 7. He complains to the bi- 
ſhop of Lonpon of the unwilling- 
neſs of the biſhops to gratify the 
pope's demands 469. He com- 


plains of the decrees of a council 
an act to prevent his meddling i in 


under archbiſhop Boxnnirace. as 


. prejudicial to the prerogative, and 


deſires pope URBAN to revoke them 
470. His death and Racket 474. 


Henry IV. ſaccedes 3 the 

| ſecond whom he had depoſed — 
js unwilling to part with a parlia- 
ment that had placed him on the 
throne — continues it as a new 
parliament by proclamation 
. crowned at Weſtminſter and his 
eldeſt fon made prince of Wales, 
Kc. 520. He ſends two peers and 
his. chamberlam to the convoca- 
tions to thank them for their 
Prayers, and to pay his court to 
the clergy in the moſt effectual 
manner 521. He connives at the 
breach of the ſtatutes of proviſors 
and premunire is addreſſed by 
the biſhops againſt the Lollards.— 
falls in with their views and paſſes 
the act for burning hereticks 


this practice commands the 
ſheriffs not to return any lawyers 
to 3 522. 3. 4. He is ad- 


the civil courts - 
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dreſſed by the commons againſt 
the: clergy——aflure es the latter of 
his protection, and to leave the 


church in a better ſtate than he 
found it deſires the archbifhop 
to call a council i in order to check 


the progreſs. of the Lollards 52 4 
He! is addreſſed by the commons 
in favour of the Lalande againſt 
the clergy, and to repeal or alter 
the act for burning hercticks— 
rejects their petition with great 
ſharpneſs and reprehenſion — 
wiſhes the rigour of the act for 


burning the hereticks was heighten- 


ed 526. He refuſes his aſlent, to 
a ſtatute for trying the clergy in 

- ſigns a war- 
rant for the burning a blackſmith 
for hereſy —— unwilling to Þaſs 


elections, &c. but gives it at laſt 
the royal aſſent —— orders a, hill 
into parliament to enable him, to 


collect a tenth of the clergy, and 
a fifteenth of the aity, tho there 

ſhouldbe no ſeſſion of Parliament, 
_ which was rejected a7” He writes 
to the univerſity c 
quire after Saag of he- 
. rely, and to impriſon them or de- 


Oxford to en- 


ver them up to the archbiſhop 
— his death and character 528. 


Hxxnr IV. FR his Bear's in 9 


throne grants a general pardon, 
except for rapes and murders — 


charges his libertine companions 


never to come to court 530. He 


is informed of Sir IN Or 
 CASTLE's hereſy, diſapproves X* 


uſing force, undertakes to talk w ith 


Sir Jonn . and. fin ing him i in- 
| flexible 


the firſt of our kings who begun grows 0 ffended with his — = 


tion in rde the archbi- 
ſhop's, citations 


ves him up 531. 


and orders him 
to be wp and ſent to the 
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tower 
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tower reſpites his execution for 
fifty days 531. He is informed of 
a conſpiracy againſt him headed 
by OLDcasTLE with twenty thou- 
fand men — gives credit to this 
improbable ſtory — marches in 


monks out of the French mona- 


E X. 
cute the bull for eng money 
on the clergy — ſends a conge 
d'elire to the chapter of Wincheſter 
to elect WAINFLEET in the room 
of cardinal Bx AUrORH—ghis court 
broke into factions after his mar- 


the night to attack them and finds riage, of dangerous conſequence 
about a hundred Lollards who are 555. He was the greateſt devo- 
killed or taken prifoners—under tioniſt of his time —— his reign 
this deluſion ſets a thouſand marks torn with diſſenſions 556. He is 
on the head of OrpcasTLe 532. depoſed and murdered his cha- 
He is afterwards convinced of the racter 557. 8. 
falſehood of this accuſation and 
grants an act of indemnity for all Hereticks from a 
the Lollards 533. He is convinced fore a council under king Hewnav 
that the clergy had miſrepreſented the ſecond and examined——called 
the commons as hereticks---ſeems Publicans, Vandois, and Calvi- 
to believe it neceſſary to purſue- niſts — branded in the forehead, 
the meaſures recommended 2 him whipped and ſtarved to death 
by the commons againſt the cler- reflexions on this cruelty rag 9. 
reſolves on à war a- A ſtatute for ant thee — 
France at the inſtance of reflexions on it 12523. 
the 2 535. He ſends am- 2440915 
baſſadors to pope MARTIN to re- H ERVEY biſhop of Bangor driven 
_ dreſs ſome grievances in the church from his dioceſe, ſent to the mo- 
from his incroachments---his am- naſtery of Ely till he could be pro- 
baſſadors procure a concordat by vided for projects the erecting 
which the pope revokes them tit into a biſhop's ſee out of the ſee 
| ends another embaſſy with more of Lincoln, ſucceeds and is made 
demands, and orders his ambaſſa- ' the firſt biſhop 30g. = tout 
dors to declare roundly to the 
that they ſhould be complied with HII DERRAuD ſuccedes Aleman 
refuſes to admit the biſhop in the papal chair under the name 
of Lincoln to the ſee of Vork tran- of Gxzcoxr the ſeventh — his vaſt 
ſlated by the pope turns the deñgns his e. 261. 2. 


ſteries in England —— his death Holy land, the arpedition to it re- 


538. 
Henxy VI. an infant of eight months 
old ſuccedes his father in the throne 
541. He acknowledges the council 


of Ferrara, and eſpouſes pope Eu- 


and character 


granting the hiſhoprick of Ely to 


_ © the archbiſhop of Roa con- 


ſents afterwards to ĩt 550. He com- 
mands the archbiſhop not to exe- 
Wie: 3 


tieth 
Beer one hopes. yer WG 


© Gexrvs—rejeds the pope's bull for | 
Honorrvs ſuccedes CAL Ixus in the 


pented of, and neglected by ma- 
ny——all excommunicated by the 


pope who draw back from their 


vows of aſſiſting in t a for- 
part of his revenues given 


papal chair ——fends a legate into 
England 314. He dies and a ſehiim 
enſues at Rome 319. 


Hono- 
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Hoxos1vs III. ſuccedes IxxxocENH in 
the popedom ſends a legate in- 
to England with a propoſal— 
recalls him and confides in the 
archbiſhop — the anſwer he re- 
ceived 447. | 


Hae biſhop of Saliſbury made 


archbiſhop of Canterbury in the 
room of BAr bw] by the king's 


nomination 405; He has the com- 
_ miſſion of legate, is ſent to York 


to hold a legatine council, in order 


to mortify - archbiſhop GEORY 
and inquire into a charge againſt 
him — his authority as archbiſnop 
of Canterbury denied by the dean 
and chapter and ſubmitted to as 
legate delivers ſeveral conſti- 
tutions for the clergy and religi- 
ous to obſerve, which had no 


but from his own authority 
— the council irregular and ow- 
ing only to the king's reſentment 
againſt his grace of York 406. 

He carries on the at Lam- 
| beth-——remonſtrated againſt by 
the convent which he does not re- 
gard— forms a project of accom- 
modation, but could not win the 
convent 407. He is threatened by 
InNocENT the third who ſucceded 
 CELESTINE 408. He is made lord 
chancellor -his province attempted 
to be divided by Gix Al Dus named 
to the ſee of St. Davids ſends an 


re | 


AMES'the fon of Zrvzprt not 
the firſt apoſtle of the Britons 5. 


ved eſtes of great fchool 


in Wales, and educates the ſons 
of noblemen 26. 2 


R ne. | 


biſhops and nobility to ſettle the 
kingdom his famous laws enacted 


121. 2. The ſtory of his marrying 
. the daughter of a Britiſh King Cc. 
| fabulous 139.7 R 


Incvrenvs, his e on the 


partiality of the bm mt 
e ok 


Wende pope, 


HENRY Rare the advice of 1 15 
Engliſh biſhops, and ſuccedes Ho- 
NoRIUs 318. He is applied to by 
king STEPHEN to confirm his elec- 

tion to the crown of England 
requeſted to make the biſhop of 


Wirnchrarex his legate, which he 


did not deny, but ſoon i 
him $22. He ſends the biſhop of 


Os rIA with the character of le- 
gate 323. He makes archbiſhop 
Turo Arp legatus natus ——ac- 


quires a pretence of judging. : in 


he election of biſhops 329. 


agent to Rome and gets the better Innocent HI. fobceded CrI RST IRE 


of the diſpute 412. He holds a 


council at Weſtminſter tho prohi- 


bited by the chief — 
new conſtitutions paſſed at it 413. 
His death and character 417. 
Horxur earl of Kent ar out in 
Em 453. 


Vor. I. 


Canter 


in the papacy — iſſues an inſolent 
bull in favour of the monks of 
bury — commands the col- 
lege of Lambeth to be demoliſhed 
and the monks to be diſpoſſtſſed 
—threatens to ſuſpend archbiſhop 
HusexrT from his- office 468. He 


| N prevail on 
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ay 
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the archbiſhop — writes inſolent 
and threatening letters to king 
RIcHARD — his wickedneſs very 


. Injurious to the Engliſh. church 
409. He is applied to by GR ALT- 


pus to divide the province of Can- 


© terbury, to confirm his election to 


St. Davids, and to make it a me- 


tropolis — all which on the king's 


application he refuſes to do —but 


grants him the adminiſtration of the 
temporalities during the vacancy 
412. He iſſues a bull requiring all 


metropolitans to convene the pro- 


vincial, and all biſhops the ſynods 
of their dioceſe to make an eſtimate 


of all eccleſiaſtical preferments, and 


charge them with a fortieth part 


of their revenue for the holy war- 
pretends the neceſlity and the hopes 
of ſucceeding in the expedition— 
promiſes it ſhould not be drawn 


Into example 413. He eſpouſes the 
cCauſe of the monks of St. Auſtins 


—diredts the biſhop of El x to ex- 
communicate thoſe who had diſ- 


| poſſeſſed them, and reſtore them 
to their poſſeſſion writes an in- 
ſolent letter to the king——makes 


himſelf a party and is judge and 
advocate--declares himſelf to be the 


only defender of that houſe 415. 
156. He iſſues a bull to excommu- 


nicate every ſunday all thoſe who 
draw back from their vows of aſ- 
ſiſting in the expedition to the 
holy land 


his revenue towards it 416. He 
determines againſt the claim of 


the biſhops of the province in the 
election of a primate gets the 
king into his net and pulls it over 
him avacates the elections made 
at Canterbury and orders a nev- 
ö election by the een of the 


prevails upon the 
king to grant a fortieth part of 


him 


convent at Rome —recommends 


_ cardinal LanGTon an Engliſhman 
and commands them to elect him 
. —over-rules:them-by his threat- 


ening and conſecrates the cardinal 


E —turns the king's promiſe againſt 


himſelf 420. He is charged by the 
king with ingratitude and invad- 


ing his. prerogative, and threat- 


ened to have his authority diſ- 


owned — his inſolent anſwer to this 
remonſtrance 
his temper and qualifications — 
. lays the kingdom under an inter- 
dict, and commands three biſhops 


an account of 


to pronounce the ſentence who to 
their infamy obey him-—excom- 


municates the king by name and 
orders the ſentence to be pro- 
nounced every Sunday — his ſen- 
- tence little regarded writes to 
all the biſhops in England and the 


nobility to withdraw their allege- 


- ance from the king —alludes pro- 
faneneſs to what is ſaid of Gop— 


breaks thro the duty and ſteadineſs 
of his miniſters 421. 2. 3. He re- 
jects two propoſals from the king 
to make up the diſpute his rea- 
ſons for ſo doing — ſends two le- 
gates under a pretence of putting 
an end to it, but in reality to pe- 
netrate into the king's intentions 
his legates.have an. audience 


of the king in his great council-— 
their anſwer from the king—his 


legates publiſh the excommunica- 
tion &c. calls a conſiſtory to 


conſult how. to ſubdue the king's 


obſtinacy 42 5. He depoſes king 
Jonx at Rome —— promiſes 


the king of France heaven and 


the crown of England to diſpoſſeſs 
ſends letters and emiſſa- 
ries all over Europe promiſing the 
ſame priyileges to thoſe en e 
s * 


. 


431. 
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war upon him, as to thoſe who aſ- 
ſiſted in the expedition againſt in- 
fidels ---ſends. PAnDULPHUS with a 
letter of inſult and menace is 


ſeconded by his legate with an art- 
ful repreſentation of the revolt of 


his own ſubjects 426. He avows 
the deſign of erecting a monarchy 


. over all the nations of the earth— 


. owns the terms of agreement with 
Jon were projected and formed 
with great deliberation at Rome 
Eis account of thoſe terms 
covers his ambition with . zeal for 
.. Juſtice and religion, and pretends 
to take the clergy. under his pro- 
_ teCtion---makes the king of France 
his tool at the expence of ſixty 
_ thouſand pounds 427. 8. 9. Fore- 


. ſeeing the king's reſignation might 
be conſtrued into conſtraint, | he 


ſends a legate in order to get the 
_ Engliſh people to approve of it 
He is vexed at the archbi- 
. ſhop's proteſt againſt the king's 
reſignation gives his legate di- 
rections to fill the ſees and abbies 
with thoſe whom the king ap- 
proved of — orders him to call in 
every paper and decree againſt the 


king and burn them 432. 3. He 


ſends an order to the king to re- 
ſtore, but forty. thouſand marks to 
the exiled biſhops and the monks 


of Canterbury, tho he had offered 


a hundred thouſand — intends to 
take. the rights of patronage and 
election into. the keeping of the 
holy ſee — writes to the dean and 
chapter of York. on the death of 


_ Grorxy to elect ſuch an archbi- 
ſhop as his legate ſhould nominate 


Declares the election of Stow 
R LaxeTon void, and forces the bi- 
ſhop of WorcesTek upon them 


 _—oppoſed by the eccleſiaſticks for 


his tyranny 435. He is angry with 
the barons. for attempting to de- 
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throne the king who was under 
his protection 


ſwears that it 
ſhould not go unpuniſhed——de- 


_ clares the charters void and com- 


mands them to lay down- their 
arms — excommunicates them by 


name and requires the archbiſhop 


to order the publication of it every 
Sunday -acts up to his new charac- 


ter of ſovereign lord of England 
439. He confirms his legate's ſuſpen- 


ſion of archbiſhop LANGTON --- 


ſends monitions to the emperors and 


princes of Chriſtendom to ſend am- 
baſſadors to a council held by him - 


he brings the canons ready drawn 
and publiſhes them by his own 
authority 440. He endeavours to 


fruſtrate the expedition of Lzw1s 


. againſt king Joan — forbids him 


by his legate to go on with it 
lays the city of London under an 


interdict—excommunicates Lewis 
and his new ſubjects by bell, book, 


and candle 


dies. 442. 3. 


Innocent IV. ſuccedes GRRGORV in 
the papal chair ſends a nuncto 
into England to exact money from 
the clergy 460. 
at the bold attack of the barons 
at the council of Lyons orders 
two bulls to be drawn which he 


He is ſurprized 


ſounded high, as a ſignal favour, 


one to permit the Engliſh patrons 
to preſent to their own livings, and 
the other to allow an Engliſhman ' 
to ſuccede an Italian in his bene- 
 fice—writes a thundering letter to 


the biſhops to ſet their hands to 
king Jonx's charter—reſolves to 
make no abatement in his demands 
— loads the clergy with new taxes 
—and claims the adminiſtration to 
ecclefiaſticks who die inteſtate 462. 

3. He confirms the election of 
ATHELMAR. the king's half bro- 


ther to the ſee of Wincheſter 


givcs 
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gives the king an order for all ec- 


cleſiaſticks to pay him a tenth for 
three years — ſuſpends GROSTESH 
biſhop of Lincoln for not inſtitut- 
ing an Italian to whom he had 
given a living 465. He abſolves 
the king of his oath to obſerve the 
great charters — ſends a bull for 
the biſhop of LincorLn to inſtitute 
a Roman boy to a benefice — en- 
raged at the biſhop's refuſal and a 
letter which he ſent to excuſe it 
his menaces on that occaſion — 
excommunicates the biſhop 467. 
He moves in the conclave that the 
corple of GRosTEsT ſhould be 
taken up out of conſecrated ground, 
and a brand of infamy be ſet on 
his memory — he dies and is ſuc- 
ceded by ALEXANDER the fourth 
err OS. 


Invocation of ſaints, the propriety of 
it diſproved: 160. 


Jonx ſon to HExRV the ſecond and 
brother to RicraRD, promiſes his 
brother with an oath not to go in- 
to England for three years with- 


out his leave 403. He breaks his 


oath in a little time enters into 
meaſures with the king of France 
to deprive his brother of the crown 
404. He ſuccedes his brother Ri- 
CHARD in the throne to the pre- 
judice of his nephew ARTHUR — 
ſmarts under the papal uſurpa- 
tions---makes archbiſhop HUBERT 
lord chancellour 411. He oppoſes 
Gi1rALDvs's being made biſhop of 
St. David's—ſends an ambaſſador 


to Rome about it—waves his own 


nomination and conſents to one of 
the abbots whom the chapter had 
firſt pitched upon before Girar- 
DUS 412. He ſeizes the tempora- 
lities of his brother Georky arch- 
biſhop of York — goes down and 


very impertinently 415. He is 
prevailed upon from Rome to grant 


fect upon his affairs and helped to 


turn of his affairs Hes croſs to the 


ſends a military forte down to the 
convent to charge the monks with 
high treaſon and to baniſh them 


R X. 
accepts his ſubmiſſion preſents 
Wxrxs to the living of Feverſham 
— is provoked at the monks of St. 
Auſtin's who kept out WeLLs by 
forte orders the ſheriff to diſ- 
poſſeſs them is deſpiſed and 
affronted by them forbids the 
execution of an inſolent bull of 
the pope' sis wrote to by him 


a fortieth part of his revenues to 
the holy war and to exhort his no- 
bility to contribute to it orders 
his chief juſtice to inform them 
that this impoſition was not granted 
by right or papal compulſion 
the ill. poſture of his affairs abroad 
ſome little excuſe for him is 
ſuſpected to have put his nephew 
ARTHUR to death with his own 
hands 416. which has a fatal ef- 


forward that calamity which over- 
whelmed him thinks of nothing 
but his diverſions — could not be 
awakened out of his dream of 
idleneſs and pleaſure 417. He is 
enraged at the news of an election 
to the ſee of Canterbury without 
his licence — recommends GRAL 
biſhop of Norwich —ſends a depu- 
tation from the convent to get the 
election confirmed at Rome the 


claim of the provincial biſhops in 
the election of a primate ſits 

uiet under the 's decree a- 
gainſt this claim confides. in the 
ſecurity the monks had given him 
not to elect any other primate than 
Gray——promiſes the pope that 
he would acquieſce in the election 
of the convent— his promiſe turned 
againſt himſelf--loſes all patience-- 


2 | | out 


M 


out of the kingdom 420. He ſends 
a letter to the pope and expoſtu- 

lates very roundly with him for 
invading his prerogative threa- 


tens to diſpwn his authority if the 


ORWICH is not made 


biſhop of 


Pope with great inſolence 421. He 
s enraged at the kingdom's being 

put under an interdict carries 
his revenge too far againſt the 


very prejudicial to his affairs — 
obliged to reſtore them to his fa- 


vour and to ſecure his lay ſubjects 


his difficulties encreaſed 422. 


He is excommunicated by name 


by InvocenT---his conduct ſeemed 
to be above any impreſſions of fear 


Ui the duty and ſteadineſs of _ | 


of his miniſters broke thro, * 
ticularly We i 1s the chan 
whom be had made biſhop of 1 

coln 423. He reſents his ingrati- 

tude and ſeizes his temporalities.— 


His own ſteadineſs broke by this 


defection offers to receive the 


| primate, &c. and obey the Pope 3 


| Mopitions faving the dignity and 


1 rejected - propoſes to em- 
power the pope himſelf or his de- 
legates to deliver the temporalities 
to archbiſhop LAx Gro, and re- 


ceive his homage, but this is alſo 


rejected 424. He is aktended by 
his great council at Northampton 
———ives audience to two legates 
of the pope 424. His angry reply 
to their propoſal — makes a pro- 
himſelf to PAxnpuLPenvs 


which is inſolently rejected — the - 


ſentence of excommunication pub- 


© Hiſhed-againſt him, &c. —his cha- 


| racter blackened to The 
s prophieſied a 
hermit, the credit of which was 


of great — Is 
Vor. I. 


laſt degree 


tion for their loſſes.— ſigns 


by Pr TER the 


| He is depoſed in the conſiſtory of 


Rome---the crown is promiſed the 
king of France if he will diſpoſſeſs 


him all Europe is irritated againſt 


him by the pope - draws an army 


together of ſixty thouſand men, 
primate, but is anſwered by the 


and manns a fleet to oppoſe the 
French — permits PAN DUI Hus to 
com̃e into England and gives him 


an audience receives an imperi- 
cous letter by him from the pope 
| Whole eccleſiaſtical order — this 


--- alarmed by the legate's repre- 
ſentation of the revolt arid diſ- 
loyalty of his ſubjects his jealouſy 


and diſtruſt of his army induſtri- 


ouſly cultivated is in great per- 


plexity--loſes all his ſpirit and ſinks 
under his misfortunes --- takes an 
| oath'to ſubmit to the award of the 
pope whoſe deſigns he did not ap- 
prehend . repairs to Dover church 

with a numerous train, takes the 


crown off his head, lays it at the 
legate's feet and does homage for 


his own kingdoms 426. 7, He ſigns 
a a charter to yield up the patron- 


age of all the churches which be- 


longed to the crown — and declares 


that this reſignation was made of 
privileges of the crown — this 


_ uſually given by vaſſals.promiſes 
to reverſe the outlawries againſt 


his own free will—takes an oath 


his ſubjects, and to make ſatisfac- - 
letters 
patent to the biſhops in exile. 
orders the hermit to be hanged 
for a falſe prophet, but unjuſtly / 


428. He takes an oath to govern 
according to law and juſtice and 
is abſolved from his excommuni- 
cation by the archbiſhop—orders F 


an enquiry to be. made into the 


loſſes of the eccleſiaſticks, and ſome 
meaſures to be taken for tepairing 
them perteives the uneaſineſs of 
his people ſummons” tlie barons 
do attend him at Portſmouth and 


is refuſed-draws ** k. 
7TC | 
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to chaſtize them · remonſtrated 
againſt by the archbiſhop of- 


fended at it but obliged to deſiſt 


430. A. ridiculous ſtory told of 
him ſeals a new charter in St. 


Pauls church in the preſence of _ 


the biſhops and the barons, which 
is laid upon the altar ſwears 


fcalty and does homage a ſecond 


i time for his kingdoms, and re- 
cCeives them hack again from the 
legate —— his Ill example taught 
3 ſubjects to forget their duty 
43 I. 2, Backed by the power of 

e legate | he fills all the 5e de 
and monaſteries with his creatures 
433. He enflames the diſcontents 

| of his. people obtains an order 
from the Pope to releaſe the inter- 
| dit——gwes. yp his claim to the 
ec of biſhops and. abbots 
y, a charter it does not an- 

| ter his end 434. 5, He is applied 
to by the barons. for the laws and 
_ Lherties granted. by king EDWARD 


A 


the archbiſhop of CaxTerpuRY 
Wait the carl of PEMBROKE, to re- 
cCeive thei c demands in writing — 


ver f with them — prepares 
for Nar and pretends a Zeal for 
ts es upon him the croſs, 
lays 


to, me holy layd-reproaches 
59g tas as apoſtates. to, Bion, 
oo as forfeiting their land: 
. vites foreigners 1 into his ſervice 4 30 
He takes. Part w with his « oyyn. vaſ- 
| falage—the. barons in a 0 mea- 
ſure, the occaſion of his, en 2 
hbimmſelt and bis country— 


e e or 


as 9 ® a necellity of con 

5 ; with theiy,— wee them at 
Runping, nie ear, Staines, 
aL . = h 


they did not demand 
n ſwore he would ne- 


under vows of J 


_ charters, Magna Charta, and Char- 
ta de Forreſta—he ſigns and con- 
firms them by his oath — repents 
before the month was out and re- 

| vokes them—diſpatches a meſſen- 
ger to the pope to be abſolyed of 
his oath and to get the charters 
5 declared void — ſends to France, 
Flanders and Germany for forces 
to aſſiſt him — retires to the iſle 
of Wight and waits the arrival of 
the forces 438. He has a great 
number of adventurers from abroad 

+ gets the ſentence of excommu- 
- nication pronounced againſt the 
| barons——ravages their towns and 

_ villages—his affairs at Rome no 
leſs proſperous—ſends complaints 

_ thither after the archbiſhop. 439. 
His death and character 463.4. 


Jon VI. pope, was appealed to by 
'WiLFrz1D biſhop of York, a admits 
him to plead his cauſe before a 
9 provincial council pronounces 
him innocent writes to the kings 
of Mercia and Nox TrRuzBER- 
14h in his favour —defires. 

would determine the diſpute among 
| themſelves — that they would 
come to Rome if they could not, 
and he would convene a ſynod to 
determine „ * 22 2. 


2 


oHN „ biſhop of Hexham, REY out 
of his biſhoprick that! it may again 
be e 2 York. for Wr.ezrp 

4 - 118. 

jour precentor of £81 Peter'sat tRome, 
brought by BenepIcT to teach his 
monks church muſick— laid to 
be at the council of Hatfield — 
ordered by th 257 pe to enquire in- 
to the faith of the Engliſh church 
relating to the Monothelites—ſcts 
up ſchoo 270 church muſick ma- 
, Dy parts of, N Waasen on 


OHN 


: LAN 
Joux de Crema, ſent to England as 
. legate from pope Honortus —— 


has an audience of the king — 


enriches himſelf and his train by 
oppreſſin g monaſteries and cathe- 
drals faithful to his truſt ---- 

_ perſuades archbiſhop COR BEL to 
' ſummon a council at Weſtminſter 
 ———preſides in that coungil to the 
- Prejudice of the rights of the me- 
tropolitan —— aftects great ſtate 
and grandeur —— orders his ſeat 
in the council to be raiſed above 
all the reſt like a throne, which 


gives great offence 314. He em- 


ploys a great deal of zeal - 

the marriage of the Me 
claimed againft it with much ſa- 
tire in the council 3715. He is 
ſurprized the ſame night in bed 
with a ſtr 
diſgrace * 5 24 14 * 3 5 $r6. 


Bonn of Arimathea- not the firſt 
the. Britons 6. The ftory 
"of it examined, and refuted 6 to 9. 


IRELAND N away by pope A- 


A who Had nothing to do with 


it to HxNRT the ſecond” King of 


England - the people miſrepre- 
ſented by that pope and why 346. 


us biſhopof e 


Pope Vicronx 
151 elected to the Ns. 


room of STRATFOR itions 

. with his ſuffragans for a redreſs of 

- grievances in the church, and 

cures a ſtatute in favour 

: clergy the controverſy rake 

between him and his grace of York 

. about carrying the eroſs and de- 

; cided. by the king— dies and is 
2 by e of * 

12 144. 
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—— WY out of e lar 


D 


Jusrvs, on che mitral. of i 


oP half 


the W 


Ht 83 
e eee in Raga 


by force of arms — this connived 
at pine the biſhops and excuſed by 


of ſeveral men of 


| quali 45 A e patied a. 


gainft th 308. 


1 


JuLIaN cardinal, ordered to open the 


council at Baſil and to preſide in it 


as legate — tranſlates part of the 


* £4 7 


council by the Pope $ order to Fer- 


349. I 


Jo ULIUS FIR his opinion of the r re- 


ba ee eee 49" . 3. 


* 


min Kent leaves England — con- 
demned for it 64. Is recalled by 
 EapBALD and reſtored to his ſee 
65. Is appointed to the ſee of Can- 
terbury on the death of Mzrz1- 
ts by EAbsALD . — ſends to the 
* more” affiſtarice and has 

a power to ordain biſhops, and 
receives the pall from Rome 
ordkins NoꝰfA Ns of Ro- 


 clieſte 66, He confecrates Pauxi- 


— 
. 
| * . 
. : 9 1 1 . 
+. * ＋ A . 9 © o 74 1 14 
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„Er e e 
ſhop of Tork, ſuccedes arch- 
STaryonb in the ft of 

| Ganterbuty; and de ina yeaFand 


4 


,. 


** 
v. VS 4: ft 


1 a: 8 A Babi inge and 


the fifſt converted to the Chriſtian 
faith after brew r N 'of - 


"this Britons © 3: ci 36. 


Knuts, king of of the Mercians, re- 
© ſtores the mettopolitical " . to 
N 


pat 48. 


EC IIS Eon 
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..GoRY the tenth to the ſee of Can- 
terbury in the room of BoxxI- 
FACE: 474- He is promoted to the 
purple as cardinal of Oporto, and 
reſigns the primacy of England to 
. hve at Rome 477. 


KIxEGIL king of Weſſex, marries 
his daughter to OswALD king of 
Northumberland—is converted by 
his perſuaſions, and t and 

inſtructions of BIRIxus biſhop of 
the Weſt-Saxons—grants the city 
of Dorcheſter near Oxford to Br- 
" RINUs for an epiſcopal ſee--dies 7 5. 


Knights templars, ſentenced to per- 
petual penance in a ſynod at Lon- 
don, and condemned and ſuppreſſed 

{ r e by the * 12 10 mT 


4-4 r 5 


| L Ecce 
1 
* \ #% © . . 


1  AMBERT, ſuccedes BRIG WI in 


the ſee of Canterbury 151. He 
oppoſes the partition of the pri- 
macy by the biſhop of Lichfield 
but in vain. He is ſo much diſ- 
guſted at this that he quits his ſee 
and retires into France, but 1s per- 
ſuaded by Areumus to return 1 83. 


Lambeth, a ahi bandes there by 


archbiſhop Batpwin, and carried 1 
tempted to be explain 


on by his ſucceſſor HuBRR Y 
remonſtrated againſt by the con- 
vent at Canterbury a project of 
: accommodation formed by the 
archbiſhop, and not agreed to by 
the convent 407. An appeal about 
it to Rome a bull from thence 
| to demoliſh. the college — rejected 
by the king, and the college taken 
under his A h we. 


LANCASTER dake of, fon; of, = 
wap the third, protects Wick- 
_ ir Mr a one of the re- 


wm ts "= 1 * — 5 kingd m iv "4 ar ﬀ hi * 1 * 
* 1 
.- 3 HY , 


LanCasTER duke of, grandſon to 


his refignation 518. He claims the 


ſervice, and is proclaimed king by 


LANFRANK a Norman; ſuccedes ST1- 
. GAND-in- the ſee of Canterbury 
252. His election and conſecra- 
tion remarkable — ſends to Rome 
for a pall, and ĩs refuſed under the 
 pretence it was without a prece- 
dent — this not true 255. He goes 
on in the exerciſe of his power 


cil —conſecrates the new bifſhops— 
' archbiſhop of Yokx'—— goes to 


his intereſt with the 
the archbiſhop of Vokk, and. the 


' biſhop of Yor before the coun- 
cil 258. The primacy is adjudged 


account of his ſucceſs to Rome 
and enters into the meaſures of that 
court in ſupport of the monks a- 


receiyes a letter from the pope, and 
'A prefling invitation to go to Rome 


which ſhews a denial of the popes 


E * X. | 
ther's death during his nephew's 


minority 507.8, 
EDpwaARD the third, is ſent into 
exile— offered the crown by ſome 
malecontents comes into Eng- 
land — is at the head of a great 
army — ſends the archbiſhop and 
theeart of Northumberland to king 
RICHARD to know the terms of 


crown by deſcent and perſonal 
the title of Henzy the fourth 519. 


without it convenes a coun- 


ſuſpends the Confccratiön of the 


Rome and is received with great 
reſpect by the pope 256. He uſes 
pope to reſtore 


biſhop of LincoLN — this an un- 
accountable ſtory 257. It is at- 
ed — He re- 
turns to England and the 
cauſe between him and the arch- 


to him, and the bounds of the 
provinces fixed 259. He ſends an 


gainſt the ſecular canons 260. He 


— refuſes to go, in a manner 


autho- 


I Ni i © 625 
; authority—calls a-councih to meet complain aganſt. the: proceed- 
in London 264. He introduces the ings of the*pope's: legate, bot in 
doctrine of the real preſencefilent- vain his character blackened 
ly and by flow degrees 265. He is . tho they had ſor ſoine 
again ſummoned to Rome but re- years paſt repreſented him as a 4 
fuſes to go 267; A pretence of his "_ of wiſdom and g 

about exempt juriſdiction, and pe- 433. He excuſes himſelf from pub- 

_ _- culiars;| not true, and of ill conſe- liſhing the bull, of excomm 
quence 278. He uſes all his intereſt tion againſt thebarons, under apre- 
in favour of WIr IIau Rupus-at tence' of going to Rome---haſtens 
his father's death'— takes care to thither to make an impreſſion. on 
_ Fulfill the will of the late: king279. the-barons but is ſaſpended — his 
He upbraids the new king with his intereſt much diminiſhed at Rome 
falfhood and ingratitude—loſes his with difficulty prevent 
- confidence and is much gricved — 5 his deprivation 4.39. 40, He returns 
* His death. 2 character: 1 to England and crowns the kipg 

over again--- convenes a ſynod at 

Lare e Ely, 1905 3 Oxford the canong paſſed at : 


E.FANONS 


-- biſhop of Canterbury by the pope .—= expoſtulates. warmly 3 
in the room of Ie 5044 He fame council board with) one g 
mons the clergy of his dliocelſe to 1 miniſters a conven 

contribute towards paying his nod at Weſtminſter to conte 

.. debts=—vifits the uniĩverſity of Ox - à propoſal from Rome — con 
r fided in by the pop 5 25 1 

axtieles confirms ſome hymns 2 to convene th 5 

in honor of St. Ca rna RN Seed directed what anſwe 
3 a cardinal and reſigns the ſee ce to the propoſal. 446. 7K 

Denn $9914 4 YE 11: . death and character 448. 9. 
* 17 12. 12 8 | 
Lade ren "had. elected to the LangToy: sien; brother of the 
ſee. of Canterbury by the pope's . archbiſhop, is ſent 1 to, England to 
order in the room of Hyzzer, © adjuſt the dite about the pri- 
and conſecrated by the pope him- mate — his inſolent anſwer to the 
ſelf 420. He arrives in England, king . 424. He is elected by the 


* 


and abſolves the king from the chapter of Vork in the room of 


| ſentenee of excommunication — 8 but refuſed "oY 125 pope , 
finds the charter of HxxRxV the W <2 x 5 1435 7 
_ firſt——waats, on the king at Nor- „ N 


thampton and remonſtrates againſt Lax ro br 0 h i 
his proceedings follows him to ſoned by EpwAxD the nies . 
Nottingham, and declares his re- cauſing his N to be baniſh« 
ſolution to excommunicate allwho ö, l mT 4 
ſhould. take arms till the interdicpt OE Tt, | 
Wa .releaſed. 439. He proteſſs a- ek 3 1 . 
Sanft the; charter of reſigustion ſee of Canterbury, 1 op 
_ executed bythe king 433. Hefends . ——He renews the a attempt of 70. : 
0 brother SIMON to A to ducing the — RN. to the 
ere EEE 


2 


2 
. 


2 * 92 
4 8 


S obedience 61. He reptoves 
"EAPBALD king of Kent, but to no 
Hs oſe—takes Kave of his cathe- 

al in an odd manner ſtory of 
his being whipped by St. PETER 
there — carries an account of this 
miracle to the king which converts 
him ſuch fallacies common 1 * 
_ thoſe days 6 3. This $ deatly xg 0 vo 

Sang, and religion gone much 
to decay 1 in England 5 8 38 


1 =o448 
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LELAND, his account of the ſchool 
of ILTrurvs his deſcription of 
_ the ; monaſtery * of r 26. 5 
Lx IV. pope, Aki that his prede- | 

ceſſor had erected LICHFIELD i oP 
an archiepiſcopal ſee, and ſays 
Wl ſent a pall to the archbiſho 
ie requeſt, of the king and. * 
bi 152. He decrees the reſti- 
"tution of the prim: acy of Canter-⸗ 
"bury. to its ancient” dignity 160. 
"He forbids the monaſticks to chuſe 


- Lecalar 8 for LAY 


— — - - z 


88 Fn ep 162 


| Lo X. pope, his obſervation on the 
iam of © 5 WE ca- 
nons 20. ng 
LEOFRICK made ITE 670 8 
8. removes the ſee to Exeter 
.. compells - the monks to remove to 
Weſtminſter makes laws for 
ifs government of his new canons 


ond 8 


" 4 P 
£ 94414 * 


1 


e Turopokx to FF: 8 
of the Mercians 117. From pope | 
Szncius to the abbot of Jarrow, 


Mt TI A 8 the king 


W000 


*. 
e 


* 


D 


governors 


* 


SOX 8 of * > N 
—- N % "_ 
een 
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FP” 'X; 
369. From the biſhop of ren 
to pope ALEXANDER 373. From 
archbiſhop RicHARD to the ſame 
pope 392. From the ſame arch- 
biſhop to the biſhops of Wrxeurs- 
LEA, Ely, and Noxwrch 393. 
From king RicnAxD the firſt to 
the prior and convent of Canter- 

burß 408. From king Jotin to 
-InnocenT 421. From the 
Pope to the king in anſwer | 421. 
From the ſame # york to the Eng- 
liſh biſhops and | nobility: 423. 
From the ſame pope to king Jon, 
426. From the ame ' to 
archbiſhop LaxcTox 428. From 
GR OS TESA biſhop of Lincoln 
to pope INNOCENT: 467. From 
On TON biſhop' of Hereford, to 
thoſe who had the cuſtody of Ep- 
"WARD thie ſecond 404. Fan king 
Fp Ap the third to the Engliſn 
biſhops 499. From pope Max T 
t archbiſhop * "Cnc HELEY-—from 
the afchbiſhop- to the” king 544 L 
From Maxrix to the Joke 
of BrDronp protector of the 
realm 546. From archbiſhop Cu- 
enkrxx to 32 S2. = 


128 3 


* . 


Kew wn of king Pari of Aber, 
c itvited by the barons into Eng- 
1 — comes to London and re- 
ceives their oath of Ns 
followed by the pope's legate, and 
* excommunicated by bell, book and 
candle 442. A negociation be- 
"tween him. and the earl of PxM- 
"BROKE puts an end to his 1 
h he Rekurs home 44 Se. | 
Leber ie! Bobo werd off Wer- 
_LIFFE ſo called;"exconmunicated 
by archbiſhop CUT v—had a 
Seat party among the . 
e FE PE 


„ 6 2 : . I 5 


"4 7 þ n 2 + 


. 7 , 
. * 4 F 


I 
the, clergy. on the doors of St. 
Faule 1 and Weſtminſter⸗ 
1 a remonſtrance 
to the parliament — the ſubſtance 


9 16. Their great increaſe er 
alarms all the clergy 321. A con- 


K ci is called at Oxford to check 
__ their progreſs 525. The king's fa- 
. your. to them is addreſſed for by 
_ the] houſe of commons 526. A plot 


againſt them by the eccleſiaſticks, 
in which ſome of them ſuffer thro 


88 the falſhood. and a artifices of their 


enemies 532. Severer ſtatutes paſſ⸗ 


ed againſt them with the conni- 
vance of their friends, and * 
3834. The laws. againſt them 


" tigour—their zeal. and Cage. | 
©" tore exerted 536., Their, 


oy "tion. 1 8 a drchbiſhop/ Can 
a Fotkecate manner 
rl a 8 2 . 


N mt "US of * 
4 * Ly according 


EZ : : | "i 585 — . 


the ſtory”. of his converting the 
N "Britons e 11 ed i 


_ pts 
"> $.4 3 Ls = ++ 1014 


3 


Lyctvs pope, 2 — * n 
bee the papal, * ir : ee 
leſſen the power. of the ſenate and 

cople of Rome ——applies to, the 

' king and clergy. of- eta for 
we "= aſſiſtance — his 1 
J | unprecedented 395: be itn” 
ON 8 £ 
Löbe a Gallican babe 


S 


it 


or 


+ 


'&# * 
# 4 


— 

10 Britain with GzrManus: to ſup- 
reſs the pelagian hereſy | 24. 

T! ey conſterate biſhops:i in Banu 
ces, and make Dus W 
op « of Lena 2 "Y 


n 3 E. —— 


_ Bac; In, 


--, wy 


28 
wa 


2 2 


* 
r 


NM. Ih 


put 
ii execution With all imaginable 


reſolves to 


Me. carl of, = 


Ri: 629 
Ly vING- biſhop of Wells,. ſuccedes 


ELN in the ſee of Canterbury. 
8 nnn An 


1p in e dn 
993 V * 


1 722 if TY IEEE aq. 4.4 
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R Foren 


8 Win tha "OR 
-:ſtorian, his account of the an- 
* of Glaſſonbury church, fa- 
| ledge this himſelf,in another place 
8. His information relating to bi- 
ſhop WIxrRID 104. His account 
«Oh: Wi1FR1D's appeal to the pope 
_ KA»: His character of EbIL RE 
| king of the Mercians 112. His 
account of archbiſhop THEODOR 8 
remorſe for the injuſtice he had 
done to WII TRI 116. His cha- 
racter of Ap RENAU biſhop of 
ol Sherboun 239. He calls the cha- 
3 BS of..Orra to the ſee of Rome 
a tribute 157. His character of 
kKxuvlrn king of Mercia 161. 
; His z commendation. of, ATHELARD 
_. archbiſhop : of Canterbury 163. 
2 account of Foxmosvs's:ſend- 
ing letters into England tothreaten 
5 king. EDWARD. and his ſubjects 


with ex communication, not true 
| Ps "tas 10 pope: ErLzuTuzRus— 


183. 4. He aſſerts the ſcorn. with 
Which the papal dignity was treat- 
ed 186. His account of the ſeve- 
ee which the miſtreſs of 
e Epwy was treated by the 
biſhop, 194. The meaning of 

the word, ſimony, When he wrote 


b hiſtory 3 —— of 
9 | 


* 
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Ts of. tt al ſurceſſion to 
_ the crown; after Rrenaxp the ſe- 


Fond, before Henn x the fourth 
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Mixxcn earlÞof, eldeft branch of the 
line ef Vork, - proclaimed King of 
England by the name of *ErpwarD 
the fourth 557. His title approved 
and ratified in N $559. 


MARTIN v. pope dhe dif- * 


_ of a e in Eng- 
and by way of provifion ap- 
poimmted thirteen biſhops in che pro- 


Vvinee of Canterbury within two 


ears ——8 laviſh in his grants and | 


70 ons — executes an in- 
dſtrument called the concordat be- 
CG! — Marti the fifth and the 
Church of England the tenour 
4 ey this nſttument—isdifconcerted | 
Aut ſome of the king's dentands—— 
tranflates the bifhop of Ly COLx 
to the ſee of Vork, which tlie king 
would not Permit and the pope 
achse $38.” 9. He 'fends a 
:2 thandering” letter to /atehbiſhop 
* Curcnrrey againſt the ſtatute of 
af of his 
© perſonal outrage: againift' tlie Pri- 
Lee $44: He ſufpends his Exer- 


peats his commands to Rim to get 
the ſtatutes fepeale rimands 
him ſeverely for one of his expteſ- 
—fions—narnes the art wp of 


-2Yokr before Hm m a letter ——— 


makes void che ſtatutes paſled in 
-the'pattiament'of England and 
een. the archbiffiops not to 


20 chares an who ſubmit to chem to 
Be 1 ereommumicated 52 5. 
He writes letters to the king, the 

— and the protector of 


the realm he putport of thioſt 


"Jptters 5 36. His nuncie repairs to 


the convocation houſe whilſt they 


were ſitting and preſſes for an Ad 41 


©t&cenable His Holineſs to carry on 


- the war agamnft the” hereficks — 


ends letter 20 
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* "hpi clergy to Gnteablite a nch 
2 5 denied and has only eight- 
pence in the mark of their annual 
© tetiths, if not chntrary to'thekir 
ogative 'art> the laws of the 
"realm — bis nuneio 18 Fn 


» 
. F - 
—_ad 


> AZ 


00 Jer IAN to Of 
a8 legate — 


it and 18 2 
es before it was 


Akt. 
ſh 2+ $49. 


Month de dis hh titer to Hp 
RY the firſt, left a widow by the 
hy A 9 81 e 
3 er er father to 
2 cart of Auf fon - — 
hüfband and comes into 
England Ras the bath of al- 
legeance taken to her by the great 
council as hereditary heir to the 
kingdom after this ceremony, 
45 her hufband was deſirous of a 
reconciliation, fe went back— 
brings a ſon into the world 
named HeNRr after her father 318. 
She comes over into England and 
"occafions an Unnatural p 328. 
She defeats the King at Lincol 
And rakes had fl Eng- 
land except London and Kent de- 
Clare for her aſſiſted greatly 
= by the cat] of . 30. She 
makes an attempt e e biſhop 
of WINCHESTER \ ho had turned 
"© to his brother, ORE an inte erview 
Wirkt kim on the downs in Hamp- 
ſhire and fwWears to be wholly 
guided by his council. — takes bis 
Vat of aflegeance rw receives her 
"ext day in tits Gathedral church 


* — 


17 


_ archbiſhop 331. She is received as 


4 tind by cil- 
«on an r 7 


: oppoſition 


4 * $ 
; v3 >. 
„ 


bas 4 conftrence there with the | 


* * 1 
% _ 4-0 


Na 


14 6 3 
. Aid 
every. where as queen tran- 
ſported; with her ſucceſs beyond all 
the bounds of wildom or modera- 
tion ſtudied only hoi to· take 
her revenge and. igratify her pride 
and vanit 332. She rejects the 
terms offered for. the kings releaſe 
with ſcorn alienates the minds 
of the citizens of London from her 
—— obliged to fly 
by the king's "WB and narrowly 


Wincheſter —her: bro-. 


then the earl of Gloceſter taken 
exchanges the king for him —— 
her affairs in great diſorder 333. 
Sbe. charges the legate by one of 
her agents ata council with in- 
viting her- into England and ad- 


Db 


long in idolatry . in the ſeventh. 
century was. converted. by. means 
of the king's ſon 79. 80. It is dif. 
ficult to fix. the ſettlement of the 
firſt epiſcopal ſee in this kingdom 
the converſion of it carried on 
by the clergy from Northuſnber- 
land. DzNNMA one of the Nor- 
thumberland clergy made their firſt 
biſhop, and the ſee in the reign of 
Work, a ſon of Pup, fixed 
at Litchfield its converſion com- 
pleated by that. monarch and his 
queen, and the kingdom filled with 
prieſts and churches 8 1. It was di- 
vided into five biſhopricks, Litch- 
field, Sydnaceſter, Worceſter, He- 
reford and * 11 5. 


vſmgall the cruelty that had been Maran elected to — e of = 


ſhewn his brother. 334. She makes 
a peace with STEpmEN. 342. She 
waves har right ta the crown of 
rn 


Mans oe, an obſereation.of his 
39. 


Mai. danivgs demdainjtted by-Averin- 


biſhop of London and ſent to 
preachithe goſpel to the Eaſt- Sax- 
ons 58. He ſuaceeds in converting 
tha Qaſt-Saxons 61. 
Rome for new inſtructions 62. He 


He is ſent to 


terbury by the king's conſent, and 
confirmed and conſecrated by the 
pope holds a provincial. coun- 
cil andi ſettles a rubrick for the 
principal, holy days begins a 
metropalitical, viſitation thro the 
ſouthern dioceſes . but oppoſed 


by the biſhop of EXRTERN with 


men in arms. on tho frontiers of 


his dioceſe ——is recalled by the 


— threw hum inte a 
Wer. ach he died 490. | 


ig chaniſſed bythe: ſons of S REER T. Monaſterics at. firſt the only. — of 
bias into-Kentito-the, axchbi- ries of diſcipline, and the chief 


ſhap, and on a conſultation with 
him and the biſhop of ROCHESTER | 


of LAWRENCE, continues. in it five 
. l _ um 66. 


4 4 * 2. n * $3 


Voll. I. 


14A. o 


— — Monaſtic ee 
great part of England, continued affairs of Bngland' 


ſchools of 


Jona groſsly 
ahbuſed 124.5, Their number and 
abuſe complained af by Dr 142. 

| — 9 — 


ſome of 


te te dea charters for 
this purpoſe 3 38. The conſequence 


of their exemption from the juriſ- 
dichon on ya I | 347. | 


prejudicial to the : 
218. 


7X Monks 


bens I N 


Monks, their plea of exemption from 
the juriſdiction of biſhops when 
begun — and of what conſequence 
27 T. 2. Thoſe of St. Auſtin's pre- 


of Feverſham — 
king's clerk out by force deſpiſe 
all the offers of the archbiſnop and 
nobility to make up the breach 
affront the king and every body 
that oppoſed--appealed to Rome 
their obſtinacy not to be overcome 
——are permitted to reap the fruits 
of it: 415+ 16. 


MozTiMER earl of March, his title 
to the crown ſuperſeded —— gives 
no offence —— made governor ge- 
neral of Ireland 542. 


Mortmain ſtatute of, what, and 
whence occaſioned 477. 


Mok rox biſhop of Ely, por under 
an arreſt by RIcHARD the third, 
has a petition in his favor ſent to 

the king by the univerſity of Ox- 
ford is committed to the cuſtody 
of the duke of Buckincnam at 
the caſtle of Brecknock - per- 


with him about means for deliver- 
ing the kingdom from RienAxD's 

tyranny - propoſes to dethrone the 

king and ſet up the duke — means 


marriage of the earl of RichMHjẽ u: 
with the eldeſt daughter of Ep- 

WARD the fourth acquaints the 
queen dowager and the counteſs 


into Flanders: g6r to 565. 
| 1902 aer &. . ” is ants wn 3 

3311 G.! N 7 
National vanity proved ablurd 2: 22. 


Ar rar 


NEviLL x biſhop of Chicheſter and lord 


4 ele _n 00 ET Wo nn HUNNES tas. 4 oa. <oouts bl; "vb 


rr 
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Do 


tend to a patronage of the church 
- and: keep the 


ceives the duke is diffatisfied with 
the king enters into confidence 


only a compliment projects the 


of RicumonD with it, and eſcapes 


n 
chancellor, elected by the con- 
vent to ſuccede LAx Gro archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury; and approved 
by the king is rejected hy the 
pope, becauſe of his fortitude and 
integrity 451. He has the great 
ſeal demanded of him, but refuſes 
to deliver it 455. He is elected bi- 

ſhop of Wincheſter by the con- 

I At 18 ie 9 by _—_— 
' { 61.4 * 


Nestes v. "pope; choſe by the 
council of Ferrara in the room of 
EuoEN Ius, to whom FeL1x,' choſe 
by the council of Baſil, agreed to 
reſign the popedom 550. He at- 

tempts to levy a tenth upon the 
clergy, and is refuſed fill ma- 

ny vacant ſees without oppoſition 
55 55. He tranſlates cardinal :Kzmye 
to the primacy on the death of 
STAFFORD, by a proviſionary bull 
ces not interfere in the choice 
of BouxchrER to ſuccede him 
advances . him afterwards to the 


purple 4 4 56. 


Non⸗ reſidenet complained againſt by 
the houſe of commons 542. Re- 


flexions on it 543. Canons relat- 
ng to 0 it-——rellexionsion thee 
| N 528. 

\ iti ws 


Nen n hg 
in the ee accounts 
R © ; 273: 


Nonhern Englith,.« hon by the 
Scots, or ſuch Engliſh as had been 
bred in Ireland received the 
no 2 e r miſſionaries 
E G Ad 85. 

Norns liecodes 3 N in 
the ſee of Saen 148. Dies 
Dt N o 149. 

| Nuticio, 
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Nuncio, ſent Hick Rome to com- on this ſubject, and given up to 
plain of the ſtatutes made in par- the ſpiritual power makes a jeſt 
liament, under RichAxn tlie ſe- of the archbiſhop's ſummons 
cond againſt the papal power—— offends the king, and is ordered to 
is not regarded is obliged to be apprehended and ſent to the 
take an oath not to do any thing tower brought before the arch 
detrimental to the king's authori- biſhop, &c. and gives an account 
el my or ap _ 1 the ow, of his faith—1s pronounced a he- 
{ e 514. retick convict, and delivered up to 
the ſecular power — his execu- 

New ebb of in the epiſiles tion reſpited fifty days by the king 
of BONNIFACE 143. —— eſcapes out of priſon and flies 
ig aal nice 1 into Wales 53 1. A thouſand marks 
0 ws is ſet on his head 533. He is taken 

IN "Ra 1, and brought to London — drawn 
DO archbiſhop of Quatcebury-- upon a hurdle to the gallows — 

' recalls DUxs TAN 188. A ſenſe- hung up by the middle and burnt 

leſs ſtory of his refuſing the pri- alive his character 5 36. Re- 
macy —— his conſtitutions 189. n on chi ur 536. 


Wy His deuth and characber 196. 
o Gone e * the 
council of 2 and took the 

name of eee | l 


bensbes OS" Y 
field an archbiſhoprick— ſends to 
the-pope for a pall for his metro- 

—— obtains it and divides 


the primacy 152. He preterids the 


"diſcovery: of St. Alban's bones to 
him in a viſion goes to the town 
vhich had taken his name to ſee 

for them erects a monaſtery 
there to his memory goes to 
Nome to procure privileges for it 


— grants a yearly penſion of a 


penny a houſe to ſupport the Eng- 


troverted the true account of it 
„ 
eee. 8; 
. ser aan 737. DONY | 
OLDCASTLE- SIX Jonn, nnd 
gainſt to the king as a heretick, 
| and the kings leave deſired for his 
proſecution is talked to by the 
king who was no match for him 


r 


Oppreſlions dun Rome, reſolved a- 
gainſt in the een 0 Ep- 
_ ward the firſt 484. 


OrLETON OE to the ſce of He- 
reford againſt the king's inclina- 
tion — joins. with the barons a- 

gainſt him is accuſed of high 
treaſon by the king before the par- 
lament — inſiſts on the privilege 
of his character is taken into 
cuſtody by the archbiſhop, to ſave 
him from the king's reſentment — 
is brought to a trial in the-king's 
bench and refuſes to plead his 
temporalities ſeized till the arch- 
biſnop made his peace enters 
into a conſpiracy with the queen, 

and the biſhop of LixcoLx, a- 
gainſt the king, and cauſes him 

to be depoſed is ſent with the bi- 


ſhop of Lixcorx to perſuade the 


king to quit the government 
— ſends a latin letter to thoſe 
who had the care of the king in 
his impriſonment, with a double 


meaning about putting him to 
death 


632 ä 1 N D 


Wincheſter by the pape, againſt 
the will of Epwazp the third — 
but recovers his favour 492. 3. 4. 


Os AED king of Northumberland 
overthrows the Picts . founds a 
- biſhoprick* at Whithorn, and 
makes P1oTELMOs the COP 
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2 biſhop = ſent as legate of i | YL 
Oswy king of Northumberland bro- 


pope Innocent into England 
; viſits monaſteries and cathedrals 
convenes a council at Weſtminſ- 
ter in which he-prefides—aſcribes 
the decreeing power ſolehy to the 
pope-- never heard of in any coun- 
- Cil before in England 323. He con- 
venes a council for the election of 
an archbiſſiop and ſummons the 
monks of Canterbury to attend it, 
without the king's participation 
324. He leaves England 325. 


O wap king of | Northumberland, 

exerts his power in favour . of the 
chriſtian religion ſends to the 
king of ScorLAup for a bifhop to 
inſtruct his people removes 
the ſee of Vork to Holy Iſland 


fmiſhes the building of Vork ca- 


thedral erects ſeveral churches in 
many places of his kingdom 
becomes interpreter to the Scotiſh 
biſhop in his court and family 
builds ſehools for lèarning, and 
founds and endows monaſteries 
72. 3. He goes into Wellex' to 
marry the daughter of king KIxR- 


— 


- 61. —aflifts Bix xs the biſham in 


converting that king and his fub- 
jects — and joins with Kxxreir, 


_ who was his tributary, in a grant 


of the city of Dorcheſter near Ox- 
fdrd, for Wen 8 wu for: . 
8 vos 75. Fe 11 | 8 ett! 


M X. 
death. ĩs tranſlated to the ſee of Oswal biſhop of Worceſter, forces 


his canons to quit the cathedral, 
who would not yield —— ejefts 
the-canons- fromthe monaſtery. of 


Perſhiore,- and ſixi' others—<bualds 
another cathedral and other houſes 
&c. 201. 2. He is made arehbiſnop 


of York and allowed to keep his 
former ſee this plurality of 


ſees an innovation introduced by 


DuxsrAx 210. He dies 217. 


ther and ſucceſſor of OW AL D —— 
his zeal for Chriſtianity his 
death and character 74. He ex- 


horted SiornERT / third king, of 
the Eaſt-Saxons to enquire into the 


grounds of his religion, and to 


ſurmount the prejudices of educa- 


tion — convinced him of the errors 


of paganiſmi ſent CHA D and 


another prieſt home with 8701 


BERT to convert his / people 78. 
He educated his daughter in the 


chriſtian religion, and refuſed: to 


murry her to tliꝭ ſon of PEN, 
king of Mercla, becauſo of his in- 


fidelity 79. He poſſeſſed. himſbif of 


the kingdom of Mereia- fer three 


years 80. He married a. princeſs 


of Kent his queen had a chapel 


and exerciſed her religion, accord- 


ing to the rites - of - that church 


founded by the Roman miſſiona- 


ries—AlTRRD his natural ſon and 
partner in his dominions, in the 


ſame ſentiments; which were con- 


firmed in them by his tutor biſhop 
WILIITII Da confuſion from this 


difference of rites in lis court 


prevailed on to give way — called a 
ſynod at Whitby in Vorkſhire to 


ſettle · this di made a ſpeech 


to the ſyned c ommanded Cor x- 
MaN'to declare the original of the 
1 Tike' he an. 


N 


BERT 


1X NA 


Eaſter ſprung=—aillked CormMan 
. whether:the words Thou art Px 


TIER Sc. were ſpoken by Carr 
and whether any: ſuch power 
was given to Com⁰=- his a- 
_ felf in favour of the Oman rita. 
. conſented to WAI AN] Dis geg in- 
to Frante for tonfecration- 


. points: CAD a Scot, binop - enquire aft 


Northumberland in hi %a n 
_ feat him to Canterbury to be con- 
ſecrated remained ſtrady in 
his ruſolution 20! confotm too the 
rites ef the church of Rom — 
_ - Joined with the king of Kants in 
_ choofing a and ſend- 
- thg um with letters to Nome for 
. confetration==conſented to reſtore 
WiIIrIID and recommends CHap 
to IE Mracia 97. 10 98. 
va Q3 bai 94 94 ' 
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Of legite to Oe tlie ainth 


arrives in 
GY 
dices conceived againſt Him 
*-Garuitons'@ cbundil at gt. Faul 
ob tail a guard of two hundred 
mien from th hing proctellings 
- 'and:ganons' at-thurt councils 5us 5. 
:. 67He-18:: recaullid;! and in his re- 
turn ſtrippeduf every fim the 

1 — in England, Dyithe 
— : "> Aso. 


3% r 318 olli 70 : 098} ct 
r 
al ſynod at London, and paſſes 


ang erckilede edgors->reflexions 


on ſome of them αο .d 


Oulfant-uiiverling; che ppinions. of 
5 — — 8 
ral doctor ũ 


mqvriting and: 
taten — - the/umjedity" aguiryt-the 
4 unn iz 22 10 Sni 
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nE N to declart: the authority a 
from whenee lis obſervance. f 


Englanll.-— zcnovesby 
his temper addre!: che-preju- | 
ane * the ſentence of 


bers forbid. toteach or prrach them 
undet pain of degradatibn hey 1 
write to tlie 2 A 
parddii for their hackw ardneſxin 
fſuppreſfing hereſy - chuft twelve 
of their body to exainie into it 
1 extract of Wronxrrrrx's 
errors an fend it to the primate 
| —argemponerod by'the king to 
er perſons ſuſpected of 
this here and to impriſfory them 
527. 8. They condemn che opini- 
ons of one RussEL a franciſcan he- 
reœtick bout tithes 543. They ſend 
2 petition to Rien the third 


A Mou TON 562. 


* 
eint aof, 


11181 tilt PrHNT TAN ARI 
egitlog 02292 r 0 oi Alb 

AL; the uſe of it n artiſice 
to enrich the ſee of Romec151. 


INROC EN the 
third, his dialogue and indotent 


anſwer to king Joun — publiſhes 
excommunicatiori 


o againſt Hind &cc. 42 5. He is ſent 
gn into England with an aitipe- 
rious · letter from the pope Ar- 
riſirs abe king withran atrount of 
-: the reit of his ſubjectłꝭ and the 
defpction of his Army Propoſes 
the throwing hiniſetf i into the arms 
ef thE Pope, and ſycceeds——at- 
tende the king to Dover chuſch 
and takes the | crown” and 1 
from him receives his 
for his kingdoms in th nam of 
pope Innocent and the church of 
' Romer keeps: er]m and 
+ ſeeptre! us days au Nis paſſefion 
lies che kingdum withbut 
(taking off the interdick, or WIE 
Jann 


. ver an, 18 72 eres 2 
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thoufand pound to quiet the ex- 
led biſhops and clergy, with an 
naſſurance of the reſt, and an ho- 


ncurable reception in England 


ñffeorbids the king of France to car- 


ry on his expedition againſt Jan 
426. 7. 8.9. He repreſents the 
ſame king Jon, as a prince of 
great piety and humility, vhõm he 
+ had: before treated with the great- 
eſt inſolence and contempt 
ſets the clergy forth as oppreſſors 
of the eee e 1 88 a abe 
erown 5 8 bo "793 . 
Papal een not . of: at 


Rome as of divine right-51;-$eve- 


ral ſtatutes paſſed againſt it: 5 14. 


PaRIS Mar THW, the hiſtorian, his 
deſcription of the encroachments 
wand corruptions of 

Ion A 0 tonne of 456. 

Pariſh churches how erected pa- 
- {hes Son een 141. b 5 

ollie 15 — RHO 2414.07 DW 

1 the camara 
+: dergy were firſt calledito:3t:279. 

That f Erward the third paſs 

— the ſtatute of Proviſors : con- 
firm the pritileges of the clergy 

501. They paſs the ſtatute of pre- 

umunire 50g. 3 reſolveſ againſt 
ec the payment! of the tributggrant- 
ed by king Jon 5og. The lack- 

[earning parbament; why ſorcall- 

oy 524. That of HERRN the 
fifth at Leiceſter, mein project a- 
r therclergy 534 1 1 15! 
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nages the ambaſſadors. with great 
Skeallrand addreſs —— impoſes on 
2 s agents into the true ſe- 
cret 297. He advances in his pre- 
tenſions, and declares the right of 
inxeſtitures ſacred and unalienable 
: -=diſpleaſed with the freedom of the 
1 Dieter the kings am- 
his inſolent rephy 300. 

7 4 won to the king's ſide hy the 
icbiſhop of Exzrrx's preſents 


'— writes a diſcouraging letter to Ax- 


A 301. He departs from the 
i conſtitutions of his predeceſſors, 
to gratify the king in the Bonne 
ol the biſhops and ab 
the king to teneunc all preten- 
ſions to inveſtiture and nage 
303. He tells the archbiſhop, that 
allowing the clergy to do homage 
Was a particular favour to the 
9 and. to be continued only 
till he could be perſuaded to lay 
it aſide 303. He is applied to by 
the monks of Oanterb ury for a pall 
for a new e 
. it by, a legate · extremely 
-— m\brtified at the flight of papal 
a pretenſions in England -threatens 
tlie king and niunłs of Canterbu- 
y 30%. He recalls: the legate he 
- mas ſending tg England makes a 
formal promiſe not to violate. the 
rights of the:archbiſhop of Gan- 
. DERBURY——rand. writes: letter 
in. favour of the archbiſhop ,of 


1: York: 308. Ks death 39960% 14, 


2564 ns ohn. 1 378 i ls. 


Purauge height of, whence. had 


aſends a :ldgatexanto England 294. PauLaMts 


He endeayquisi to pravexttie-right 
ef inveſtitures";: ini; the 2papacy 
4 [=——reccives-an;cinbiaiſy-fromthe 

>:king:.vof ENGLAND 296 Ale ma- 


conſecrated: by do 
ſhop eee e 
ig em for to aupla 


crekgion toi. 
preſence of the high — * 
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all che court 69. He baptizes the PELAG S 4 Briton, | author of a 


king, and the court, and vaſt 
numbers of the Northumbrians in 
Vorkſhire 70. He is made archbi- : 
ſhop of York by Epwin—ſent 
by him into Lineoltifhire where 
he had great ſueceſs in preaching 
the goſpel 71. He is forced to fly af- 
ter EpwI N death into Kent made 
mn; of Rocheſter 7 tl 
1, nog ole 
Pmirote biſhop of Chichelter, * 
firſt deiſtical writer in England — 
- . publiſhed ſeveral books in favour . 
of natural reaſon above the ſcrip- 
tures — enflamed the mob by his 
declamations from the pulpit! 
againſt his brethren ſummoned 
by the archbiſhop to a fynod, and 
obliged to recant recanted a ſe- 
cond time — his books publicly 


-- burnt confeſſes that pride had 


brought him into this diſgrace —— 
obs Jepeive SU Künne 557. 5 
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PECKHAM, dean of- e 
the pope pes exdctions at tte con 
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eil of Lyons, for Which freedom 


eferment 
FIC 


he is en 
„ e 


hben 8 Tregrmtil. 


Padua) a Franciſcan monk, no- 
minated by oe GrEeGoRY to the 
ſee of Canterbury," in the rob of 
KILwARBY promoted 6 the pur- 

ple——holds a pr rovincial ſynod at 
5 Reads, and fenews che canbns 
| ——is:obliged 


: againſt 
ts revoke: ſome others then made, 5 


in a month after, before the 

ment 477. He calls a provincial 

' fyhie@at Lambeth confirms the 

conſtitutions of Or HO and Grro- 

, «afid adds ſome of his own=— 

reflexions on the latter - his 
death and character 478. * * 
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—hereſy that infected the: Hritiſh 
churches 22. His principles hat 
bis hereſy fupprelſed by ſome 
-: Gallican biſho xtinguiſhed 
finally by the: baniſhmerit of his 
adherents.— this baviltunent con- 
"INI 27 5 50 
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PEMBROKE carl 'of, convenes the 
lords upon the death of Joan, 
and Ne his eldeſt ſon, Hixx- 
xy, about ten years old, as their 
Eing his ſpeech on that oeca- 
ſion choſe guardian of the 
Eing and protector of the realm 
ſends Fas to all the nobility; and 
corporations to inform them of 
Wen Hewzy's acceſſion, ;: and; 
Promiſing reſtitution of eſtates and 
privileges to all who:ſhould return 
to their duty——has a negocia- 
dien with Lew2s, prince of France? 
and gives pe ace ta the kingdom, 
and a — Poſſeſſion of thecrawn = 
1 —— un 444. 5. He dies, and 


rte 


ban 1157 210447 50 Q? <amais 
Prunk king Gr he Nadeln 
\oBDwant 


king: of Northumberlaad 
- inf battle, overcrutts his donimions 
and puts the prople tothe ſward 
71. He was of a haughty turbu- 
5  tentiſpirit, a'greatioppoſer of chit 
— d. at laſt tou 
Llerate it in his kingdom =bieded 
with a ſon of an excellent dif] 
tion, tot w/hom che Had f 
E api: 
Poſeg to marry the daughter ai O- 
v king of Northumberland- re- 
fuſed unleſs he renounced his paga- 
niſm̃s and brought his ſubjects xxith! 
"kimjarothechritan 3 I 
922 foil e | 
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great attention to the chriſtian PEG archbiſhop--of. Gariter- 
Adocttine at the'court of Ogwy d— bury, gonſeerates ſever, -prelates-in 
declared his reſolution of becom- the- beginning of king EDWARD's 
ing a chriſtian, whether or no he reign 184. He diess 1836. 
married the princeſs'— he afid his br yd! oY to yori! 
- attendants baptized: by Fx at Pharklition; (canons Srohibitingthetn, 


-Oswr's court marries his daugh- Snensn endes tory | Dial 95 


ter, and returns home with furt Net orfs 
of the Northumberland clergy — Pb ſtatute of, >paſiec in par- 
takes great pains in the corwerſioi liament 503-- AMattompt to gt it 


of the whole kingdom, which PEN) repealed by pope Mar Tin 544. 
- pA did not forbid—PRNDA killed An addreſs from the ebnvocation 


in battle by Oswr, and the year that it might de explained im a 


„ Ke his fon, mratdered gg. more eomfnedions-fenſe 34. Ex- 
— 1011 er 999. 

'Pentecoſtals, or proeionof pariſhes, 2  ESDIEEYS -t 
5 aN rl 0. 2339. Princes 1 Amed rethovyed 
10 : A Fol 181005 ye: divided bhiſhopticks with 


Pr king: of Pranan) introduces the advice of the elergy, without 
the Roman way of wes into end to any mee, 
the Gallican churches 30. I ego ig en non 
CL —— 15005 OT. Princes impofible for them —_ 
Paris Ling of a pricidifectiin. the aſſections of o when 
ven and the crown of England by they abandon the! truſt-ahd duties 


the pope, if he would Apel they owe them n 432. 
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king Joun — prepares a powerful 
fleet and army to attempt it for- Proceſſi ay of . Pariſhes, or Fentecoi- 
dad by the-pope's legate to go on | tals, $xplained.” i Ener 45 559. 


with the expedition out of all 1 1401 r 425 7 241 
atience to be thus tricked, and Proviſors, ſtatute of, palfed in par- 


fs at firſt to-obey the'Srder-= liament 501. An addreſs from the 
ſits down with the mortification of . convocation that. it might be ex- 
Waſting ſixty thouſand ponnids to plained in a more commodieus 
d be a tool to the ere 2 7 ſenſe 554. Explained; in favour of 
eint up a ; the ce b9% rng 9. 
Puts; their original, Een 78 bond isis i it 
fabulous 30. den con- PR biſhop. . Rocheſter, the 
Verted by Couu 5. | church being defpyiled, rotirod to 
och; n ns 10 e Hi, Mercia, and ended his days in a 
Pilgrimage to Rome 8 vogue hate manner. T5116 Arto Ar. 
in England the ſuppteſſidn of ẽjjs 00, WG 3191 
Alis pradticerecommendedbyBox- Purgatory: the doftrine t 
rr enk ug/. ber be che minen Ba che 
ee et a 55 ſeventh century 8p: No marks 
Pius II pops, Writes a Ae eben- eig it doctrino haft tus hy An- 
.  gratulation to HDwWanU tie feurth n Ia SSD 1 bris 281 | 
his acceſſiqn 
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"Foun 437 7. On the Gecafion of the in Weſtminſter-hall 352. He 
© barons War 442. On "the 'pdþe's crowns EpwaRd the third his ſon 
400 U. Princes from their oaths —conſecrates BERKLy biſhop of 
467; On the 'tanons* relating ro — Exeter itt ſpite of & pro vir From 
 non-refidence, plurafities and com- Rome provokes the pope by 
2 472. 3. 4. On the op- treats him ſo roughly as to occa- 
 prefſions” -of but anceſtors and bur fin bis d Qhatd Her 49. 
own happineſs under His preſent ee 29% 2613, wie Dor 43 
| Mayne 475- On the canons of Ke archbiſhop | , Has" the bi- 
a counell under archb Pkbx- 
na about cbchtunioftf in Both 
Eid 478. On the acceſfton of 3 
"Henzy the fourth to the prejuillice * 
of the earl of Mancn 521. On 
te death of HEN y the fourth | "kde | 
and the ſucceſſtom of che prince ß #4 "Yikes 2d *. ea 
Walxs his {6H 529. Oix the ſeve- W firſt and Erber 
ity exercifed towards the Lottards | at his death fuc- 


536. On the difference between UM then Wil Hook 
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and archbiſhap.;Gaqkay to take RICOAERNANHG, cane fycacdes Ep- 
an oath not 0 g into. Englandfor wanp the,third hi grandfather in 
„Aktes years without; his 155 5 the cxown,598. He,gmpayers the 
2 4 .dilhops,.a0 rpg nf . 
- «1 WIicxLU TES frei 
Ait to the univerſity of, O xfon 
maße rift ſearch, after them 550 
ee them the, uniyerftye-- cm- 
eres guest 8 __— ©. tp4nds them toſearchafterthe hapks 
of; Ann es 2:diftonaurable F 
Indes with the Saracens wem ken ens, And anſmit them, to the, pri- 
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e rene n awects genen 50 revoke. the, e 
Hem  _ £153.49 the. hithops:.46 imprſon 
3 bepctiqhs des nt xefule them 
oh d agmplain, hat he ws buʒt Jof HMerdecnands HHH pf his 
Tha er gg W 2. fe to Parliament na Month after 
- the, gen vente et 8 © demands another perſiſts in 
eee | his reſolution againſt the remon- 
en- trantss c the: archbiſhop 511-4: 
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moſt diſtinguiſhed nobility to his 
"I paſſions—=fecommends WALDEN 
to the primacy in the room of "Bate 38 5. He calls à previntial 
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AnkuNpEi. whom he had got ba- 
niſhed conſults the clergy upon 
the popes e encroachments, and de- 
clares his readineſs to oppoſe them 
goes to Ireland — a conſpiracy © 
entered into to dethrone him 
returns with all expedition to op- 
5 — the revolt finds himſelf de- 
ſerted and offers to reſign upon 
conditions ſurrenders himſelf 
to the duke of LAnc ALTEN 

| ſubſcribes and {wears 40" an in- 
ſtrument of reſignation 518. The 

3 | end of his is reign——his character 

54 7. 1 

| 1 t003uloisr ; 

RrcnARp III. Gand br crown by 
blood ard wickedneſs, and orders 
his two nephews' to be p vately 
ſtrangled in the tower . creates 
bis own ſon prince c of Wales 
puts Mok rom biſhop” of Ely un- 
der an arreſt —— 1s rote to b 


2 41. * 


wn PIO 


' 1t———commits: him to the cuſtody 
of the düke of Buck” at 


le 


ach. b 


D 


y "rites, 8667 392 His letter to 
A be univerſity'of Oxford ih His a- "thre | 
vour— is in Ereat perplexity about 


* 2 


he is conſeerated: and ſent into 
England witli the character of le- 


council at Weſtminſter, and paſſes 


eighteen canons Lappealed againſt 


to the pope by the archbiſhop of 
York——abſolves the clergy-whom 


1 had excommunicatet lar- 
rel between him and the utchbi- 
op of Vork about ſitting at the 
* legate s right hand at the evunicil 
b. 387. He has a diſp pute Wiki the 
prior of — ge who is ſup- 
2 agaitiſt him byluthe fee 
- of Rome refuſes to bey the 
popoꝰ's mandate is mörtified 
for this di ger hid power 
- as metropolitan denied, and fhe 
pope determines-that. army 4s 


3 
'> He ee r 0 
Letter 


-' council at Rome 390. 1 
tions gräntetl —.— X 


A 
— 


toll the pope about 


iceps 

e clergy form the ſerular 
power writes to tn 
diestion of Woſe biſhops" 


dhe caſtle of Brecknock=—refiſes 
to make his protniſes to the 

duke — the hearts of tlie people 5 

alienated ftom him got a parlia- | reinn order 
ment to own and confirm his title Ii death meat araQter, ** 
made alfiarices or truce with all mil zr ton, Ii bug ile; 

- the powers of Europe .Was de- Nenakp chandäler Tine Pro 
feated in battle and flain his hdtedd to tire ptiniudy in the rbem 
character BI 444. et Eano ron, and dies im A New 
ni oh ol 1:7, 3, 25 Un abi 05 L 
Richanp pie ef Dover, elected de fog, n g a 
acc Mathe room of Bic- Rasen earl: 66, u printe/ ef "the 
25 r witbor be ufüel oath” of 15 bf « 

vis ber Adetkrening R 

ci DE ern ig A 


rr 


deal trial- 
* ſhops—perſuades the king to put 
away his Wife, Nrip her of her 
I 42 and ſend her to à convent 


E 


unite the two houſes comes into 


England with a ſmall aſſiſtance, 


gives battle to the king and defeats 
Him 56 3. 4. N 


Lit] 


Royrnr a Norman ak made bi- 
ſhop of London and firſt miniſter 
to Epwarp--ſupplants earl Goo. 
wil and his family—treats . 

n the queen mother with 


 tontempt — —— perſuades the Ning 


=_ 


the biſhop, of WirxcnesTer-—ſtirs 
up the king t to put her to the or- 
makes three new bi- 


5. 6. He ſuccedes Eapgivs in 


. te bee of Canterbury, and goes to 
Rome for a pall—prevails on the 


king to recall his nomination of 
a ſucceſſor in the ſee of London 


rr Wir tian a Norman in 
his room — alienates the minds of 
the people from the king -makes 
himſelf many enemies, and is o- 


bliged to fly into Normandy— 


his death and character 238. 9. 


84 In. 9 


Rover duke of Normandy, invades 


England - is reconciled to his 
_ brother,” and returns home 296. 


7. 


w - 6 1 2 * 
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Roczx biſhop of Saliſbury, prime 
miniſter to Hexxy the firſt; court- 
ed by king STEPneN at bis acceſ- 

ſion — his two nephews promoted 


321. He went always to court with 


2 grand retinue well armed and 


1 
treafures ei zed—reflexions on tus 
ſeverity 326. 


£0 ro 1 


Roos, archbiſhop, of Tork, ſends 


proxies to a provincial ſynod held 
at Weſtminſter under the archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury — appeals to 
the pope againſt him—attempts to 
thruſt him out of his place at a 
council, and is maltreated by the 
archbiſhop's ſervants 387. 


' raiſes a 5 againſt her and Romans, their liturgy l dige. 


Tent from the Gallican — excelled 
all others in church * 28. 9. 


3 230. 
" * . 
1 - 


. * 1 
Roman EATS why * 


by the Britons 50. They had no 
miraculous knowledge of the Eng- 
liſh language the want of this 
enough to convince us that all the 
accounts of their miracles are 
forged — a defect in this know- 
ledge one of the reaſons of their 


little ſucceſs — gift of languages 


fo eſſential to the converſion of a 


| ſtrange people, one of the firſt aſ- 


ances Gop, would. have given 


them, if he had given them any 
ſupernatural power at all 81. They 
did not take the proper methods 


for converting the kingdom of 


Kent, and their labours not very 
effectual 83. They attempt to bring 


over all the Engliſh to the rites 


and uſages of the Roman church 


85. They revive the diſpute about 


Eaſter and the eccleſiaftical tonſure 


with more zeal the controverſ 


of great uſe to them and d. the Ro- 
man ſee. 86. 


accoutred— had a Princip al hand Rome, the center of 4 avarice - and fe En- | 


in the king's election 


der an arreſt and his caſtles and 
5 Vor. I. | 


put un-  foality, of pride and — 536. 


ack ** | " Roma- 
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Romanvs biſhop of Rocheſter 
— 66. | 


Rvssx L, à franciſcan heretick, his 
crime, proceeded a + on in a ſy- 
nod A archbi CHIcHRE- 

LEY, and the eie of * 


S3. 
++ ; 8 5 
T. Al BAN the firſt Britiſh mar- 
ty miracles ſaid to be per- 
formed at his execution 12. 


ST. Davip an account of him—— 


by whom educated — ſtopped the 
Pelagian hereſy— archbiſhop of 


Caerlon removed the fee to Me- 


nevia called ever ſince from him, 
: 100 Davids 33. 4. 


St, David's biſhoprick of, a gef ign to 
reſtore it to a metropolitieal ſee £ 


determined — by the pape 


3356. 


Sr. Fe | kis pretended charter 

for Glafſonbury church 7. A diſci- 

ple of GERMANus carried over the 
monaſtic education into Ireland. 


ST. Paul preacher of * 00m to 


the Britons 10. 


St: Paul's cathedral, erected. by 


ETHELBERT king of Kent and Sz- _ 


BERT king of the Eaſt-Saxons 62. 


ST. PeTER not the firſt wo of the 
Britons's, 


Savzaz a pariſh prieſt burnt * 
| ** eee 


aw denying een | 


524. | 


Do 
Saxon their original — 3 5 deval- 


tation 32. Their converſion to 
chriſtianity 36. The converſion of 
thoſe in Kent undertaken by GRE- 
Fer the occaſion of it ſends 
forty monks with Aus ix at their 
head for this purpoſe—ſenfible of 
their error a 1gnorance , by 
means of their queen apply to 
the Gallican biſhops to inſtruct 
them——reproached by Beps and 
 Gizpas unjuſtly for not applying 
to the Britons 37. 8. 9. The South 
| Saxons the laſt of the heptarchy that 
was converted, and why con- 
verted about the year 686 by WII- 
" FRID biſhop of York, who being 
driven from his biſhoprick fled hi. 
ther—an odd ſtory of the manner 
in Which he * it ahout re- 
lated by Bevs, an a miracle which 
Wee it ert 3. e 


„ © oF =» # 


1 * years — tended to the difſo- 


lution of the papal dignity — 
ended by * . al VN 
57. 


Scors, their CE pate and 
uncertain 30. 1. They had a litur- 


8 called curſus ſeotarum 85. 


SzBB1 king of the Eaſt-Saxons re- 
tires. from the throne and turns 
wen penny. 24 of by death 

„ 1 LJ e IS 

SeBERT his death——ſucceded joint- 
ly by his three ſons who were 

pagans —— inſiſted on ſome of 
the conſecrated bread which M- 
_ LIFVUS r 
e 


„ 


Srrprn 


Is | N D 
SELDEN his conjecture about the lav 
affirmed by ſome hiſtorians, but 


which ſeparated the eccleſiaſtical 
and civil courts 3 5 8, 


SzRG1Us the pope writes to the king 
and biſho ops of England in behalf 
of archb1 

inveſts him with the primacy of 

all the churches and with the pall 

lag. He gives Bxpx the name of 
venerable, and why, 4 — 


SEVERVS a Gallican biſhop comesin- 
ta BRITAIx with GeRMANus- to 
upp reſs the Pelagian hereſy — 
they get the hereticks baniſhed 

rellexions on that proceeding 24. 


SIGIBERT brother and: ſacceſſor of 


Caxravrp king of the Eaſt-An- 
_ gles, in his father's reign obliged 
to go into France gave himſelf 


op BRIGHTWALD m— 
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dient to recommend. the goſpel 


untruly, to have been the founder 


of Cambridge univerſity — gives 


a kind reception to Fuxskus a 


monk from Ireland, who came 


voluntarily into his kingdom, to 
preach the goſpel --. gives. him 
leave to build a monaſtery in Suf- 


39k en War att 76. 7. 
 $1618387 the third, king of the Eaſt- 


Saxons, makes à viſit to OSN 


king of Northumberland con- 
vinced by him of the errors of pa- 


ganiſm — baptized by Fix Ax one 


of Oswv's biſhops — deſires his 


friend Oswy to compleat the good 


work he had wrought,-and aſſiſt 


him with ſome. of his clergy for 


the cone dan of hin arte 78.9. 


up to ſtudy and the converſation Shurcivs ſuccedes ETpSLGAR | in the 
of men of learning convinced fee of Canterbury, and dies 218. 
of the vanity of idolatry and em- 715 
braced chriſtianity when ad- S108 ELO rs, not che firſt apoſtle 
vanced to the kingdom of his an- of the Britons _. * 
ceſtors endeavours. to poliſh ang 
o improve his people — parti- Simony, the ancient meaning of it 
, cularly to cultivate the chriſtian _ PET + 55. 
_faith——ſends for biſhop Fer1ix _.. 
from Burgundy one of his inti- Sxxrus pope, fads. a. | bull of ex- 
mate companions and inſtructors communication againſt all thoſe 
in his exile——aſligns him the who ſhould Wand he eccleſjaſti- 
city of Dammock-now called Dyn- cal privileges T9661. 3.800 
wich in Suffolk for his ſee—-afliſts 

him in propagating the goſpel --- | SockaTzs the hiſtorian, his obſerva- 
erects ſchools after the manner of tion about. the frail. af Falter 90. 
thoſe he had ſeen in France _ }. - 
expected that as chriſtianity was — father and fon, favourites 
eſtabliſhed upon reaſonable doc- of Epwanrn the ſecond, baniſhed 

trines and matters of fact, that the by we in parliamggt..; 491. 
Wore his people were qualified to | | 
examine it the more they would STAFFORD @ehbilhop, commanded 


like it looked upon learning 
not only as an ornament to his 


by the king not to execute the 
pope's bull for levying money up- 


kingdom, but as a: proper expe- on the clergy makes this pro- 
4 3 hibition 
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- -hibition his excuſe—his character 


recommendation of him than any 
x thing un. — 6. 
I Brig. 5 
ste. of Wiörtmaitt Wat, and 
hence occafioned 477. 8. For 
; burning hereticks — reflexions on 
it 52 3. Thoſe of Proviſors and Pre- 
munire - an addreſs from the con- 
vocation that they might be ex- 
| plained in a more commodious 


ſenſe 554. They are 7 =” 


2 ner — . 7 OY 559. 


rern ta of Bologn; 1 nep hew to 
 Henxy the firſt, takes the Nath of 


allegeance to the empreſs Mabp, 


HxNRV's daughter, as hereditary 


- heir to the crown —— ſeizes the | 


\ king's treaſures at his death 
got the people's conſent to be king 


 —crowned at "Weſtminſter by the 


-- archbiſhop of CanTerBory= 
reflexions on this event 320. His 
© promiſes to the nobility and clergy 
on his mounting the throne —— 
endeavours to engage thoſe who 
might give him diſturbance —— 
-- makes his court to the biſhop of 
SALISBURY and promotes two of 
his nephews — ſcatters the trea- 
- ſures of the late king with a libe- 
ral hand calls his great council 
to Oxford, and ſigns a charter to 
confirm the liberties of church and 
ſtate makes a mean application 
to the court of Rome deſires pope 
IxNocEN r to make his brother the 
biſhop of WINCHESTER, legate— 
ſeizes the revenues of the archbi- 
ſhoprick on 'CorBxL's death 
ſets the nation into a ferment b 
his perfidy——mortified by another 
 Tegate unders the churches, 
gives away their eſtates; ſeizes we 
N W and — then to _ 


8 


With the primacy- 
vours the election of Tüxo AID 
abbot of Bec his mean conde- 

| ſeenfions to the church of Rome 


85. 


deeply for their enlargement — 
known more by his predeceſſors 


another mortification from the le- 
gate 321. 2. 3. 4. He winks at an 
invaſion of the rights of the res 


by the biſhop of OsT1a the 5h 
in legate—afraid to truſt his bro 


ſecretly K. 


could not engage it in His in- 
tereſt — nor ſecure the loyalty of 
LOCES- 


- TeR revolts againſt him and is Ab- 
ſolved of his oath of fealty to him 


—gquells this revolt by his coprage 


and condut—his jealouſy of the 


power of the biſhops — takes an 
opportunity to mortify the biſhop 


of SALISBURY and his whole fa- 


_  mily---ſizes their caſtles and trea- 


ſures and diſguſts the whole body 


of the clergy—reflexions'on | this 


proceeding --- ſummoned * by his 


brother, as legate, to a council at 
- Wincheſter to anſwer for this con- 
- du&---appoints ſome lords to ap- 
pear for him---reports his plead- 
ing his cauſe before the l 


egate=-- 


his affairs embarraſſed 525. ö. 5. 8. 
He is defeated at Lincoln and taken 

, priſoner-all England deſerted him 
except Kent and London ----his 
cauſe throw up 
the biſhop of WrxcuesTrR--gives 
the archbiſhop leave to adhere to * 
the empreſs Maup —- his liberty 
deſired by the barons and city of 
- London — his adherents excom- 
municated by his brother=-iri great 


by his brother 


diſtreſs from his impriſonment 
offered to yield up his pretenfions 
upon oath and retire to à convent, - 
but refuſed/=-- his brother" turns 
about to him again, and Uraws 
forces in his intereſt from Kent 
and London exchanged for _ 
ear 


. 
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earl of GLoczsTER who was taken don was the ancient metropolis of 


priſoner—refuſes to permit his bi- 


ſhops to attend a council called by 
the pope 
__ archbiſhop'sdifobedience who went 
without his conſent ———zcalous of 
his concerting meaſures with the 


pope againſt him reconciled to 
bim — preſent at a council held 
at London by the archbiſiop— 


Propoſes the coronation of his ſon 


Eusracz at that council, but is 
refuſed—— incenſed at this refu- 


'- fal—tries to force the biſhops in- 


. to a .comphance, but they all re- 
_ fuſed —— declares Battle abbey a 
royal .chapel=—in the intereſt of 
te convent againſt the bilhops— 
- loſes EusTAcs his eldeſt fon —— 
and his queen—turns his thoughts 


towards an accommodation with 


|  Mavp and her ſon—a peace con- 
. cluded during his life, his death 
; and character 230 to 332. 


ST1IGAND codes Aiwin in tha ſee 
of - Wincheſter. 236. He is tran- 
ſlated to the ſee of Canterbury in 
the room of RobERT.— keeps the 
ſiee of Wincheſter and ſeveral ab- 
bies —— makes uſe of his prede- 
ceſlor's pall———had no other for 
_ nineteen years frequently eited 


. to Rome to fetch one — but ne- 


ver went——<xcommunicated — 


but {till exerciſed his function and 
Was acknowledged as the true pri- 
mate by the whole church 240. 1. 
He is accuſed before a council at 
Wincheſter his accuſation — 
the true reaſon for r 
e his character 252. 
STILLINGFLEET 3 4 ts 
nion contrary to UsneR that Lon- 
Vor. I. 


Britain 5. 


at Rheims reſents the Story, of Jos pn of Arimathed firſt 


converting the Britons examined 
and confuted 6 to 9. Of Con- 
STANTIUS, a good leſſon to princes 
and to private men 13: Of Ar- 
FRED's being anointed king at 
Rome refuted 172. An unaccount- 
able one 257. Of Jon de Crema 
legate to pope Hoxokius 316. A 


ridiculous one of king Joun 430. 


$rhatrond biſhop of Wincheſter 


and lord chancellor, made archbi- 
hop in the room of Mzznam by 
EpwasD the third, and elected by 
the convent—has the pope's con- 
ſent to his nomination 496; He 
has the ſole adminiſtration of the 
king's affairs in his abſence 
ordered to make him a quick and 
large reinittance — complains of 
the bad management and prodiga- 
lity of the courtiers is complain- 
ed againſt by the king and ſeverely 
accuſed endeavours to guard 
againſt his enemies. publiſhes ar- 
ticles of excommunication—draws 
up his defence againſt the king's 
accuſation gives great offence 
by it to the king and his miniſters 
is proceeded againſt at law, and 
claims the privilege of his peerage 
A ſtopped from going into the 
houſe of lords in the king's name, 
till he anſwered the articles againſt 
him in the exchequer—appears in 
that court to receive his charge and 
promiſes to give in his anſwer 
_ declares his readineſs in the houſe 
of lords to clear himſelf in full 
parliament attempts to go into 
chat houſe and is ſtopped in tlie 
kings name — addreſſes himſelf, 
8 B to 
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to the people i in the lobby—is ad- 


mitted into the houſe and offers to 


put himſelf on his defence in the 
king's preſence the proceedings 
againſt him deſigned only to amuſe 
the people the ſuſpicion of his 
being gained by the pope to clog 
the war, unjuſt--is accuſed wrong- 
fully by RarIx 500. Two ma- 


terial facts which ſerve to clear 


him — his death and character 


SUDBURY: biſhop of London tran- 


os TerTULLIAN, his proof of apoſtoli- 


E X. 


\ATwin ſucceded BRIoHTwAID 


in the ſee of Canterbury 140. 
His death and character 148. 


Tur Sir WILLIAM, an unjuſt 


. obſervation of his on the modera- 
tion of WILLIAM the conqueror 


254. 


cal churches 15. 


ſlated by the pope to the ſee of TyroBALD ſuccedes Cox BEL in the 


Canterbury on the death of WI r- 
TLE SEY i 506. | 


SUFFOLK earl of, turned out from 
the poſt of chancellor under Ri- 
-CHARD the ſecond 513. 


| der of the pope, pleaded for 


by archbiſhop C#icasLEy, in the 


houſe of commons — and denied 
by them LT; 546. 


SWANE king of Denmark; invades 
England and poſſeſſes himſelf of 
the greateſt part of it taken off 
by a ann death wt 226. 


Synod, fe Council 


Synod, at Whitby ür OSwWALID— 


proceedings at it 88, &c. At Lon- 
don the decrees of it 190. 1. At 
' Lambeth under SupBury to exa- 
mine WIckLIrrE-intimidated by 

the court and only enjoin him 
ſilence 508. 
CouRTNEY, publiſh a conſtitution 
againſt hereſy 510. A provincial 


one under archbiſhop 0-1, eue 
543. 


— ther Promeediagh'” 


fee of Canterbury 325. He ap- 
pears under the character of per- 

petual legate 329. He 1s invited by 
the biſhop of WIN cHESTER to meet 
the empreſs Ma up — goes to con- 


fer with her, but refuſes to own her 


title or ſwear allegeance without 
the king's leave 331. He is uneaſy 
with the. power of legate in one 
of his ſuffragan biſhops—prevails 
on the pope to withdraw his 


_ commiſſion 335: He goes to the 
council at Rheims againſt the 


king's conſent- received with great 
joy by the pope ſent back into 
France, at his return home, by the 
king — appears in the intereſt of 
the empreſs Mavp — comes into 
England and puts all the country 


under an interdict which would 
not acknowledge her — reſtored 

to his temporalities 337. He pre- 
ſides at a council at London as 
archbiſhop and legate—refuſes to 
crown the ſon of STeepuen'— his 
At Oxford under 
nial—a diſpute between him and 
is monks at Canterbury 338. He 
aſſiſts king STEHEN in making a 
; ee. with the —_— and her 


reaſon more offenſive than the Ue- 


Mien ne on 
he 

N * 
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which he preſides - 
collection of canons from the an- 
cient council 


ſon 342. He recommends BxckET 
archdeacon of Canterbury for the 


great ſeal 347. He recommends 

_ ALEXANDER to ſuccede AbklAx in | 
the popedom, there being a ſchiſm _ 
at Rome—deſires him to take the 


advice of his clergy — adminiſters 
church affairs. during the king's 
abſence his death and charac- 


ter 350. 


Tuxonokk a native of Tarſus ap- 
pointed archbiſhop of Canterbury 
by pope ViTatian ſent into 
England tries to ſecure the favour 

of the ſeveral princes travels over 


England, viſits the ſeveral churches, 
ſettles the catholic way of keeping 


J Eaſter, and brings the people to 
conform to the uſages of the Ro- 


man church — conſecrates PULTA 
biſhop of Rocheſter — the only 


one who had exerciſed. the archie- 
. Piſcopal functions, and been ſub- 
mitted to by the Engliſh church 
makes the caſe of biſhop WIL RID 
his care 95.6. He reprimands bi- 
| ſhop CunAD for uſurping WII- 


FR1D's right--charmed with the hu- 
mility and ſubmiſſion of his anſwer 


—reconſecrates him--defires WII 
-FRID may be. reſtored recom- 
mends Cuap to the ſee of Mercia 


—ſets up ſchools for the Greek 
and Latin languages &c, —— took 


great pains in inſtructing the youth 
ſent for maſters from abroad 
LE erected a ſchool for the greek _ 
tongue at Cricklade in Wiltſhire, 
originally called Greeklade from | 
thence — ingratiates himſelf with why extends his juriſdiction over 
the north 115. He wants to be re- 


conciled to WII RID — 


the princes of the heptarchy —— 
gets a. ſynod called at Hertford in 


produces a 


. 8. He gets his 
canons approved by the ſynod— 


-& 4: 


. rick into two 
new biſhops —— in three years 
divides the ſee of Holy Iſland into 
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owes his metropolitical authority 


entirely to the kings of the hep- 
tarchy his penitential --- all 
the care of the church committed 
to him —— introduces auricular 
confeſſion in order to prepare the 
laity and clergy for. the ſacrament 


the ſees of Rome and Canter- 


bury greatly obliged to him — 


why his new authority often con- 
tradicted, and why he fell into vio- 
lent meaſures — 
WINTRID biſhop of Litchfield, but 
1 by miſtake 100. to 104. 


= ſaid to depoſe 


e conſents to the depoſing of 
WiLFR1D, and dividing his biſhop- 


-conſecrates the 


two, and fixes the new one at Hex- 


ham—his irregular proceedings 
blamed 107, He ſends a monk to 


Rome with a heavy charge againſt 
WiLFRID——takes no notice of 
the ſentence paſſed in his favour 


by the pope and council 110, He 


divides the church of the Eaſt- 


_ Angles into two biſhopricks--con- 
ſecrates and Ec fixes at Dunwich 
and BrAbwi at Northelmham 
111, He procures GrNEjĩo to be 
biſhop of Rocheſter - 


calls a 

council at Hatfield againſt the mo- 
nothelite hereſy --- his conduct in 
it invited by AG ATH O the 
pope to go to Rome and write 


againſt this hereſy 113. He aſſem- 
bles a ſynod at Twyford in Nor- 
thumberland ——depoſes Trum- 
'BERT, biſhop of Hexham 


and 


invites 
him to a meeting with him in 


London deſires WixrRIn to 
forgive him —— makes him an 


offer of the primacy, and pro- 


4 
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miſes to uſe his endeavours with 


the princes to reconcile- him to 


them writes to ALFRED king 
of Northumberland in his behalf, 
and to the king's ſiſter his let- 
ter to the king of MRR CIA on the 
ſame ſubject his death and 
character 116 to 120. 


Tnropokgr, his teſtimony that the 
apoſtles converted the Britons 9. 


remonſtrance to the pope 


E 3. 
nions 3 10. His return ſollicited by 
the pope——demanded with a me- 


nace of an interdict— THouRST AN 


had engaged him by the dint of 
bribery returns upon conditions 


and maintains the mnendncy, 


of his ſee . 


TosT1 earl of Northumberland. ſent 


ambaſſador to Rome —— his bold 
242. 


Tromas ſuccedes ALFRED in the ſee Tranfubſtantiation, not thought of 


of York 252. He refuſes profeſ- 


in the ſeventh century 127. Not 


ſion of obedience to the ſee of the doctrine of the RI church 


his conſecration 
ſubmits to make 


Canterbury 
ſuſpended 


profeſſion in writing --- goes to TxssIL1an chief juſtice of the 


Rome for a pall---deprived --- re- 


ſtored by LANFRANK's, interpoſi- | 


tion an unaccountable ſtory of 
it — tried to be explained --- the 


220. 


bench, hanged for aviſng. * 
CHARD the ſecond to inge arbi- 
trary meaſures 51 3. H 


cauſe between him and LAN- TrxuUMBERT appointed biſhop! of | 


FRANK brought before the coun- 


cil---his allegations---the primacy 
determined againſt him, and the 


Hexham 107. He is den by 
THEODORE, and why I15. 


bounds of the provinces fixed 2 56. up fuccedes Corrman in the os 


7.8. 9. He refuſes to permit R1- 


M1G1Us to conſecrate the cathe- 


of Holy Iſland 92. 5 


dral of Lincoln which he had built W Rr"IEPp Ae to Does ED, 


— ſends to ANSELM to forbid the 
conſecration of his ſucceſſor 
his pretenſions favoured by the 
king 281. 


Tuvnsra arctbahop of York, re- 

fuſes canonical obedience to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and is 
driven from his dioceſe ———pope + 


Pascha. writes to the king in his 
- favour 


applies for leave to go 
to a council at Rheims, but re- 
fuſed allowed to go on a ſo- 


He breaks his promiſe forbidden 


to return into the king's domi- 


8 


ſent into the north to appeaſe the 
rebels turns monk made the 
fen ot of non oa 191. 


, — 


* 


Ver biſhop of, the queen's 


uncle, recommended by Hrx- 
RY the third to the ſee of Win- 
cheſter, but refuſed by the con- 
vent, as a foreigner, «nil wither 


bearing 457. 
lemn promiſe made the king 309. Verulam a name to 8. 41. 


bans in honour to that martyr; and 
a ng e to a 14. 
* 
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Mam their eu in England and even to unhallow the ground 
: ; 0 v 414. he had conſecrated —— dies and 
4 barns 38 ere by GREGORY the eighth 


VieroR I. biſhop of Rome a k fiery | 390. Ry, 
. | ects 1. — | 


p | Vat vi pope e the clec- 
Viraiian biſhop of Rome, Made a tion of the convent, and 'ſeridsa 
commiſſion from EczzxT and Os- bull to declare Is archbiſhop: of 
vx to-conſecrate-WiGHarD arch- Canterbury tranſlates LanG- 
biſhop of Canterbury Wie- naM from Ely to Canterbury on 
-HARD: dying he appoints Txzo- the death of IsL Ir requires 
-DORB by his own hen to ſuc- payment of the tribute which king 


cede him EY 95 Joux had bound himſelf to pay, 

with great wann | mand: is re- 

Veto ding the Britons calls jefted | $04- 
in the Eaſt-Saxons 32. 


USHER archbiſhopy (his account of 

UL. biſhop of Dogchefter' in danger of Glafſonbury from an ancient hi- 
n er for i — 2 39. ſtory in the Cotton library 6. 7. 
Contends that Vork was the me- 


v of tha; — of Vork yer ' tropolis of Britain 25. 
Lancaſter at the death of err iini ot T 


Unnzan U. pope acknowledintoi in ore: made biſhop of 


England and over- reaches the king Wincheſter by a conge delire 
286. He makes new advances in the from the king at the death of car- 
deſign. of humbling prince his dinal 1 555. 
— nn e ,I | 
200 Tor Hef amoxaRetlug — WALDEN N to \ the ſee of 
17 Canterbury in the room of Anux- 
Unzan IV ſacocdes un in the bz baniſhed 2 
papal chair — approves of arch- 


biſhop Bar.pwiw's defign of erect- Wales the chief ſeat of religion and 
ing a church and college at Hack- learning during the Saxon inva- 
ington, and aſſigns a fourth part ſions the ED nee per- 
of the offerings at Bex RH I tomb "np of A 3 3. 
for the carrying it on —— his jea- Fen 
louſy awakened by an appeal from Waka de Kamins choſe by — 
the convent of Canterbury, he re- chapter of Canterbury to ſuccede 
vokes his bull in favour of the LANG Tro. is: rejected by the 
archbiſhop and commands, him to king for want of learning and 
appear and anſwer the appeal — {kill in buſineſs; by the biſhops 
. thunders againſt the building, and becauſe his father was hanged for 
appoints three abbots to ſerve the theft, and for his on bad con- 
monition on BALD WI — com- nn e voided at Rome 
mamds him to demoliſn the work, i 9:1 ee aue 


Vox. I. | 8 Cc. | Wu, 
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War, a bloody one occaſioned by 

Mavup * STEPHEN 328. 
WAREWALST biſhop of Exeter, joint 


ambaſſador with ANSELM to pope 
PascnhAl— his inſtruftions 299. 


He had a ſpirit ſuperior to that of 


his maſter—pleads his cauſe with 
great courage——his bold remon- 


ſtrance and declaration true to 


che ſecret inſtructions the king had 
given him, and forbids AxsELN U 
to return to England owned and 
juſtified by the king continued 
ambaſſador at Rome to obſerve 
their motions — applied himſelf to 


that method which never failed of 


ſucceſs at that court gave a fa- 
vourable turn to the king's affairs 
| you. I, 


Warwick earl of an ndignity nl 


upon him by EpwaRD the fourth 


his brother the archbiſhop of 
York excepted out of the pardon 
granted by the king 


D 


| 559- 60. 


= a "oO 
3 ridiculous ſtory of its being con- 
ſecrated by St. PETER | 62. 


Wicknam biſhop of Wincheſtes, 
made lord chancellor 1 | 


Wiek LI appears ud eee 
ſome opinions againſt the papal 
power and the eſtabliſhed religion 
is protected by the duke of 
-Lancaſter—is enjoined only ſilence 
for the future 506. He diſpelled 
the charm that maintained the pa- 
pal-uſurpations 508. His doctrine 
ſpred with amazing ſucceſs — 
lives unmoleſted at his pariſh at 
Lutterworth— a great divinc and 
philoſopher, wrote ſeveral books 
and tranſlated the bible into Eng- 
liſh—his body taken up and burnt 
many years after his death——the . 
Principles he ſet out with 510. 1x. 
His opinions of two ſorts, pro- 
ceeded againſt with great zeal at 
the council of Conſtance . | 


Wityrnrp biſhop of York deat Gol 


WELLs lord cineeliores Mii: Jon, 


made biſhop of Lincoln, revolts 
againſt him and has his tempora- 


Hties ſeized 423. 


Weſt-Saxon king, made AGILBERT 


a Frenchman biſhop of Dorcheſter 
— grew uneaſy at his foreign dia- 
lect—divides his kingdom into two 
biſhopricks—founds an epiſcopal 


ſee at Winchefter, and makes his 


own countryman WIA the firſt 
biſhop, and ſends him into France 
to be ene. 2 Us: 5. 


Weſt-Saxon kingdom divided into 
five biſnopricks | 1 8 3. 


Yeſtminſter-abey firſt built i 82 


his dioceſe, flies into the kingdom 
of the South-Saxons, then not con- 
verted, and 1s received by ErRET- 
WALCH the king who had married 
a chriſtian princeſs and been bap- 
tized, with great favour and coun- 
tenance—— baptizes great num- 
bers and ſettles a chriſtian church 

ga. He is guilty of unpardonabk 
vanity. and ambition — invited by 
CEDwWALLA king of the Weſt-Sax- 

ons to be his miniſter of ſtate which 
he 83. He is a warm aſ⸗ 

ſertor of the catholic Eaſter and 
the eccleſiaſtical tonſure at the ſy- 
nod at Whitby in Vorkſhire 

tutor to ArrRED natural fon to 
- Ogwy—defends the Roman uſages 
from the examples of Paul and 

PETER 


M 


"SE" 


PrrrR——his argument grounded 
on two miſtakes——triumphs over 
' CoLEMAN at the ſynod made 
biſhop of the Northumbrians in 
his room did not pretend that 
the pope or archbiſhop had any 
authority over the northern Eng- 
liſh—propoſed going into France 
for a conſecration — ſent thither 
at the public charge and conſe- 
crated by Ac1LBERT— ſtays there 
too long returns and finds his 
ſee filled by Crap, and retires to 
his monaſtery at Rippon 88 to 103. 

A man of a daring and vain-glo- 
rious temper, and laid open by it 
to the practice of his enemies 94. 
He is depoſed and baniſhed 104.5. 
He goes to Rome, ſuppoſed a proxy 
for the Engliſh church at a gene- 
ral council but not truly ad- 
mitted into the ſynod ſtory of 
his being acquitted there and re- 
conciled to THEODORRE impoſſible 
108. 9. His petition to the pope 
and council — was ſo ſubmiſſive 
as to get a ſentence in his favour 


110. He1 1 upbraided by the king 
for procuring the ſentence by fraud 


or bribery—=committed to priſon 
———releaſed by the ſollicitation of 
| the king's aunt 111. He is invited 
by Tazopore to a meeting with 
him in London—entreated by the 
primate to forgive 'him—offered 
the archbiſhoprick — his tem 

on this occaſion admirable——re- 
conciled to TnREODORE ——refuſes 
the primacy and why invited 
by ArereD into Northumberland 


— and reſtored to the revenues 
which had been taken from him, 


and to his dioceſe which was again 
united 116. 17. 18. He diſpleaſes 
ALrRED--behaves inſolently to the 


king and his courtiers drove 


away again from the fee of York 


duct 
the council — refuſes” 
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flies into Mercia, well received 


by that king made biſhop of 


Leiceſter in a few months quar- 
rels with the king of Mercia and 
driven from his new biſhoprick 
120. He quarrels with archbithop 


 Br16HTWALD and loſes his pro- 


tetion—— a council called at Oſ- 

terfield to examine into his con- 
ſummoned to appear at 
itt a fafe 
conduct is ſent--- a charge laid a- 
gainſt him ä his reply the ſen- 
tence of the council --- proteſted 
againſt by WiLFRID--- reproaches 
his enemies with ingratitude for 
his eminent ſervices to the church-- 


appeals to the pope · depoſecd by 


the council and excommunicated 
goes to the court of Mercia for 
protection flies away to Rome 
preſents a petition to the pope 
admitted to lay his caſe before the 
pope and a provincial council 
pronounced i innocent by then 
in no haſt to return --- defires to 


. paſs the reſt of his days at Rome 


---this meaſure being diſapproved, 


he was commanded home, and he 


obeyed 129 to 133. He is recon- 


ciled to the archbiſhop who p pro- 


miſed to uſe his intereſt in By fa- 

vour---went to the court of Mer- 
cia where he was kindly received 
— ſends two meſſengers to Al- 
FRED Who refuſes to ieſce in 
the determination from Rome 
ſends meſſengers to the uſurper of 


 ALFRED's crown after his death 


goes to his abbey of Rippon 
had an uncourtly anſwer from whe 
uſurper --- at the ufurper's death 

makes an intereſt with the regent-- 
the archbiſhop goes into the north 
to effect his reſtoration a ſynod 
called at Nidd for this purpoſe--- 
after much difficulty _ was fixed 


in 
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E X. 


1 in the biſhop rick of Hexham, and the ſeventh on his acceſſion to the 


8s reſtored to nis abbey of Rippon 


en His death and e 
5436. 7 | | 8 


WILLIAM the conqueror ſuccedes 


HakoLD in the throne 245. He is 


; crowned on Chriſtmas day by the 
archbiſhop of York—various rea- 
" ſons given for this 248. 9. He took 


the uſual oath at his coronation— 
confirms the privileges of the 


People by a public edict goes 
over to Normandy and carries the 

principal Evgliſh. nobility, with 
him 249. He advances Rimicivs 
to the ſee of Dorcheſter — ſends 
LANxTRANkK to Rome to concert 
_ meaſures for reforming the Engliſh 


church — this kept ſecret for ſome 


time—his reign for the firſt three 
years much, embarraſſed over- 
comes his difficulties 2 50. He de- 
ſpoiled the monaſteries and colle- 


 — ſeizes ſome of their lands vio- 
lates the immunities of the clergy 
_=-quarters Normans upon the mo- 
naſteries——ſends to the pope for 
legates to come to England 251. 
He permits the legate to call the 


popedom—paſles: a canon in Nor- 
mandy againſt ſimony, but ſo WO 
to make it ulcleſs 262: 3. His an- 
ſwer to GREY claim of Eng- 
land 266. He ſupports his primate 
in his refuſal to go to Rome 
took ſuch meaſures with regard to 
the church as he thought conve- 
nient — forbid his ſubjects to Ac- 
knowledge any other pope than 
he allowed of, or receive any or- 
ders from Rome. ſometimes flat- 


tered and ſometimes threatened by 


a GREGOR v.- concerts meaſures with 
his biſhops to keep him at a chi 
. tance— forms the Engliſh church 


on the model of the Norman 269. 
He arreſts his brother-in-law Opo 


earl of Kent —his releaſe r equeſt- 
ed by GreGory but reſaled 270. 
The privileges he granted Battle 
abbey of very ill conſequence 251. 
He ſeparates the eccleſiaſtical from 
giate churches of all their treaſure | 
tion made uncertain 273. He com- 
mands biſhops and archdeacons 
not to hear eccleſiaſtical cauſes in 
civil courts 274. 5. His death and 
character 270. 7 . ” 


the civil courts—when the ſepara- 


_ clergy to a council — the crown WILIA 2 cee his father 


put on his head by one of the le- 
ſures very profuſely — makes fair 
promiſes—quiets, the factions of 
ſtung him tothe quick ſends an ex- 
cuſe to the archbiſhop cauſes 
- STIGAND. to be accuſed before the 


tes —— receives a remonſtrance 


trom thè archbiſhop of Voxk which 


council — his charge againſt him 
252. He impriſons him for the 
reſt of his life — the true reaſon 
for the king's proceeding againſt 
him — depoſes other biſhops and 
abbots all the great poſts in the 


church put into the hands of his 
creatures 253. He ſends. an am- 
baſſador to congratulate.GREGORY 


3 


in the throne—diſtributes his trea- 


the Normans in his - brother's in- 
tereſt 279. He forgets his pro- 
miſes and oppreſſes his people with 


cruel impoſitions—admoniſhed of 
his falſchood by the archbiſhop — 


his anſwer 280. He ſeizes upon 


the vacant benefices —— ſells them 
to the higheſt bidder——ſeizes up- 
on the temporalities of the ſees of 
Canterbury and Lincoln 


his 


dangerous illneſs——repents. and 
gives ſeveral lands to monaſteries 
fills 


* * 


England in eleven da 


11 firs 
e be f Cetebe and 


Lincoln reeovers and returns to 


his former violences 28 1. He 
eſpouſes the of the 
archbiſhop of Yorx —— always 
under a neceflity of inventing new 
. ways to raiſe money— undertakes 
to compromiſe the difference be- 
| tween the archbiſhop of York and 


threatens his —juſti- 
fies his conduct towards that pre- 


late at Rome 289. He was declar- 
ed at a council at Rome at which 
ANSELM was preſent, worthy of 
excommunication —— tefuſed to 
yield inveſtitures to the pope—— 
his death and character 290. a 


the biſhop of LIncolĩx — obliges WIILIAN biſhop of London goes in- 


the biſhop of LincozNn to pay him 
| two thouſand pounds——artfully 


to Normandy, but is recalled 239. 


econceals his motives 282. He re- WincneLszA elected by the convent 


fuſes a preſent of five hundred 
pounds from Ans RLM offended 
with his freedom —— refuſes leave 


for a national ſynod exaſpe- 


rated at the archbiſhop's diſcourſe 
28g. He goes to Normandy —— 
returns and renews the diſpute with 
- ANSELM —— diſguſted at his pre- 
tending to decide the popedom--- 
his declaration to him 284. He 
meets his great council at Rock- 
ingham to decide his diſpute with 
- ANSELM — gets the nobility and 
the biſhops on his ſide—preſles to 


bring him to a trial and depoſe 
him, but in vain — uneaſy at his 


intended journey to Rome and 
forbids it 28 5. He ſends two chap- 
lains to Rome 10 obtain d 


for a new archbiſhop, and to pro- 


miſe to own Un Ax if they granted 


it--over=reached in this by the court 


of Rome --- cauſes UrBan to be 
publicly owned attempts to 


oblige Ans ELN but could not ſuc-. 


ceed —— exceedingly mertiſied 


with the iſſue of this affair re- 


proaches and threatens AxsEEM 


— refuſes him leave to go to 


Rome commands him to leave 
ſeizes 


upon the mes of his dio- 


ceſe 286. 7. 8, He refuſes to re- 


ceive letters from AnsztM and 
Vol. I. 


is recalled from his, exile by Ep- 


with the king's approbation to 
the ſee of Canterbury. in the room 
of PECKHAM 479. He applies to 
pope BonniFace for a bull to pro- 


hibit the clergy from granting an 
aid to the king without his leave 


——conſults with his ſuffragan bi- 
upon an anſwer. to be given 


to the king on this ſubject or- 


ders the pope's bull to be publiſh- 
ed in all cathedral churches —— 
has an audience of the king at 
Saliſpury agrees with him upon 
terms of accommodation 480. 1. 


He is expoſtulated with by king 
Enwan and accuſed of high trea- 
ſon— throws himſelf at the king's 


feet and begs his pardon arid his 
bleſſing 


=—_ and his revenues ſeized 


ſuſpended by the pope 483. 4. He 


WARD the ſecond—refuſes to con- 


eur with his arbitrary. meaſures in 
breaking thro the, DOR, 48 wd 


enters into a 


confederacy wi 
barons in defence of the 5 5 


the people holds a provincial coun» 
cil at London to enquire into the 
behaviour of the knights Templars 
---dehvers articles to the ſuffragan 
biſhops for a reformation 486. 7. 
He is required by the king to give 

8D notice 


68 I. NA DMG EK N 1 
notice to theclergy of his dioceſe, of in the ſeventh century I A. | 
a 1 had no mind to ny about * 153.4 

execute this writ---he obeys upon M 
a ſecond writ, and ſends a pro- Wurrxip fnceetes; Aretas ; i 
vincial mandate to ſummon the the on: of Canterbury 163. 
© clergy, tho he is not well pleaſed 
with it —— calls a provincial Wr kuss a younger ſon of Prag 
council of his ſuffragan biſhops, king of Mercia aſvends the throhe 
and gives leave to the deans as favage in his nature end as 
and chapters to be admitted, if violent for paganiſm as his father 
they come and petition for it — puts two of his children to 
— his death and character death whom his wife, a zealous 

| 48. chriſtian, had educated in her 
belief, becauſe they would not 
res biſhop. of of, esd the renounce it his conſcience 
earl of PEMBROKE as guardian to wounded with the guilt of that 
king Hewzy the third—isdiſmiſſed unnatural crime, revolts from pa- 
from that poſt 448. He is recalled to ganifen promotes the chriftian 
court thinks of nothing but religion in conjunction with his 
governing by an abſolute power — queen very zealouſſy, and com- 
exaſperates the nobility and gentry pletes the converſion of that bar- 
againſt him by his inſolence and barous kingdom 80. . He joins 
- tyranny ——is threatened by the with the Kentiſh and Northum- 
prelates with excommunication— brian kings to boy ny 25 
appeals to Rome — complained churches 95. 
againſt by the archbiſhop ſo muß 
and ſo often that he is turned out worsr AN e of York e con- 
with infamy and goes to Rome— 'ſpires againſt Ed xt Þ——made 
his death _ character 453 to priſoner for almoſt a Year--- occa- 

4 6. E. e death 1 Dees 

Wilton the bee of i transllted to e ſnerddes Atvard 1 in the 
— Saliſbury A "4 ſee of Worceſter _ wah reluc- 

tance 24 · 
W bildop of Litchfield Go en debe 
poſed and why 104. | in * 


— 


Wrrrrrsry biſhop of Worceſter, V 7 ORK ſaid by archbiſhop Usnt 
ſuccedes LAxoHAM in the ſee of to have been the metropolis of 
 Canterbury——dies 505. 6 . Nin under the Romans 25. It 


vas made an archbiſhoprick by 
e of images not thought of Omnον the great and why 50. 
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Origin and Authority of Revelation. 


In which all the objections to Scripture throughout the writings of Lord 
| Bolingbroke are fully anſwered. Oct. 


By FE R De. WARNER, L. L. D. 
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